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PREFACE 


Teie  preparation  of  the  work  here  offered  to  the  American 
reader  in  his  vernacular  English  was  undertaken  some  six  years 
ago,  and  constituted  the  occupation,  or  rather  the  amusement, 
of  a  temporary  interruption  of  my  professional  existence  by  the 
disorderly  proceedings  of  certain  parties  in  the  city  here. 

It  was  a  subject,  into  which  some  years  before  I  had  made 
some  inquiries,  in  the  country  itself  to  which  it  more  especially 
relates,  and  in  which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  been 
treated  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  success. 

I  found,  however,  when  I  offered  my  manuscript  for  publi- 
cation, an  utter  indifference  to  my  undertaking,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  too  limited  a  sale  for  a  work  on  a  literature  so  little 
known,  not  only  on  the  part  of  publishers,  but  even  among  cer- 
tain professed  judges  in  their  confidence  or  employ,  frustrated 
every  attempt  I  made  to  get  it  into  type  for  several  years. 

Although  this  indifference  was  not  so  surprising  to  me,  when 
I  recollected,  that  the  subject  of  the  book  was  never  a  popular 
one  in  the  English  language,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  nothing  of  any  account  has  ever  been  written  on  it  except 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  yet  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  impression,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  English  idiom  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  work,  like  the  one  I  con- 
templated giving,  connected  as  it  is  with  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  poetical  periods  of  the  history  of  our  civilization. 


Ti  Preface. 

It  was  tmder  this  conviction,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 1 
announced  in. a  circular  my  intention  to  publish  it  by  subscrip- 
tion. This  notice  was  at  once  responded  to  by  several  gentle- 
men of  distinction  in  letters,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts  and 
this  city,  and  the  encouragement  thus  held  out  induced  me  to 
open  a  subscription-list,  which  through  the  aid  of  some  of  my 
friends  here  I  kept  increasing,  until  I  found  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  production  of  a  limited 
edition  on  my  own  account.  I  take  pleasure  to  express,  in  this 
connection,  my  obligations  to  a  number  of  my  friends,  and 
more  particularly  to  Messrs.  E.  A.  Duyckinck  and  Willard  L. 
Felt,  of  this  city,  for  a  variety  of  favors  extended  to  me  in 
behalf  of  this  subscription. 

The  occasional  leisure,  afforded  me  by  the  long  delay  of  pub- 
lication, enabled  me  to  institute  some  additional  examinations 
into  the  original  authorities,  from  which  the  author  derived 
the  materials  for  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  the  result  of 
which  I  hoped  might  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  more  earnest  and  inquisitive  student  of  literary  history.  I 
have  thus  endeavored,  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
marked  Ed.^  to  trace  the  references  and  allusions  to  other 
authors,  either  literary  or  historical,  to  the  particular  works  or 
passages  in  which  they  may  be  found,  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  consult  them  at  his  leisure,  and  I  have  moreover 
given  many  of  the  passages  translated  or  alluded  to,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  Greek,  German,  Scandinavian,  Provencal,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  been. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  of  this  city,  a  gentle- 
man who  expressed  himself  very  politely  in  favor  of  my  under- 
taking, I  have  also  added  specimens  of  Provencal  versification 
in  the  majority  of  places,  where  translations  of  poetical  passages 
or  ofentire  pieces  are  given  in  the  text.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, I  was  unable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
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manuscripts,  from  which  the  passages  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  anthor,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  printed  col- 
lections, to  which  alone  I  could  get  access  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

I  haTe,  lastly,  in  an  introduction  of  some  length,  undertaken 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  by  tracing  the  principal  writers  on  the  subject 
from  the  time  of  the  decadence  and  final  extinction  of  this 
poetry  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present. 
At  the  end  of  this  introduction,  I  have  added  a  list  of  the  most 
important  works,  general  and  special,  relating  to  the  topics 
discnfised  in  the  volume,  which  I  hope  may  be  a  useful  aid,  and 
an  incentive  to  further  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work  now  for  the  first  time 
offered  in  the  English  language,  I  have  no  room  to  add  any- 
thing here  to  what  I  have  briefly  advanced,  xmder  the  name  of 
Faurid,  in  my  introduction ;  and  of  the  rest  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself.  It  is  a  book,  which  scmie  years 
before  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  by  one  of  M.  FauriePs  own 
associates  in  office  and  in  honors,  as  the  best  upon  the  litera- 
ture to  which  it  relates,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion,  as  I  hope 
my  Beaders  may  have  none,  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  since 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

I  have,  in  conclui^on,  to  remind  the  Beader,  that  the  volume 
now  before  him  is  not  the  whole  of  the  original  work,  which  is 
in  three  volumes.  It  contains  only  a  little  over  one  half  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  researches  on  the  subject,  his- 
torical and  literary,  and  the  history  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  complete.  The  remaining  half  consists  of  an 
examination  of  the  Provencal  epopee,  which  in  my  prospectus 

I  have  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

6.  J.  Adleb. 

Vm  Tufrk,  May,  1860. 


ERRATA. 

Page  186,  IStti  Uoe  Arom  below,  read  **  asrame,**  insteftd  of  **  aimimet.** 

"  198,  ISth  line  from  below,  read  **  Voltunga  Saga^**  Instead  of  "  Votunga  Saga.** 

**  IM,  nth  Une,  the  same  correoUon. 

*«  S7S,  note,  read  *«  as  the  first,**  Instead  of  *•  at  the  first.  ** 

**  SSO,  note,  last  Une,  read  **  celare  potes,**  Instead  of  **  celere  potes.** 

••  988,  note,  read  «•  bibentes  adeo,**  Instead  of  '*  blbentesadeo.** 

*«  881, 95th  line,  **  of  fiOllng  short,**  Instead  of  «*  In  faUing  short.** 
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INTRODUCTION 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PROVENCAL 

POETRY. 

BT     THE     TRANSLATOR. 

I.  The  Tsoubadottbs  and  their  Pboteotobs. 

Is  order  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  Literature  of  Provencal 
Poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading  facts  con- 
nected with  its  history,  and  then  to  follow  the  vestiges  of  its  fate  from  the 
time  of  its  origination  to  the  present.  It  will  consequently  be  necessary  to 
anticipate  in  a  measure  its  history ;  but  this  will  be  done  in  the  most  general 
manner,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  its  existence, 
at  the  time  it  flourished  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  poets  of  the  South  of  France  during  the  Middle  Age,  called  themselves 
Trobadan,  that  is  to  say,  "  inventers "  or  "  finders ;"  and  they  adapted 
^e  Jan{fue  d^oc,  also  called  the  Romansh  of  the  South,  or  the  Proven9al,  to 
the  expression  of  poetical  sentiments.  It  is  probable  that  poets  of  this 
description  existed  as  early  as  the  formation  of  the  idiom,  in  which  they 
wrote.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  toward  the  year  1000,  they  ab-eady 
eigoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there  is  scarcely  anything  now 
left  us  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence. 

Their  first  productions  were  probably  the  hymns  chanted  in  the  temples,, 
of  which  specimens  are  yet  extant,  and  then  too  amatory  songs  composed 
and  sung  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  And  not  only  was  this  poetry 
in  its  infELucy  of  a  popular  character  in  its  tone  and  sentiments,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  among  the  people,  and  not  among 
the  chevaliers,  who  originally  were  extremely  ignorant,  as  far  as  letters  were 
concerned,  and  who  knew  nothing  but  the  barbarous  trade  of  warfare. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  castellans  and  barons  soon 
became  subdued  by  the  poetry  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  poets  became  the 
fiiTorites  of  the  great,  who  drew  them  into  their  society,  flattered  them  and 
loaded  them  with  favors,  until  at  last  the  latter  themselves  became  initiated 
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into  the  secrets  of  the  nasoent  art,  and  after  a  while  they  eyen  began  to 
appear  as  the  rivals  of  the  minstrels,  who  had  thos  feur  only  been  employed 
to  constitnte  one  of  the  ornaments  of  their  gallant  festivities. 

It  is  thus  that  we  find  Ooont  William  of  Poitiers,  King  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, AlphoQse  of  Arazza,  the  daaphin  of  Anvergne,  the  coonts  of 
Tonlonse  and  of  Provenoe,  Frederic,  prince  of  Orange,  Pierre  III,  of  Aragon, 
and  others,  prond  of  having  their  names  recorded  among  those  of  the  poets 
of  their  times.  Nor  are  the  names  of  women  wanting  on  this  list,  some  of 
which  are  likewise  of  distinguished  rank  either  as  writers  or  as  patrons  of 
the  noble  art,  and  the  old  collections  offer  us  a  variety  of  pieces  from  the 
pens  of  fair  hands,  of  which  some,  however,  are  notorious  for  their  licentious 
character. 

William  of  Poitiers  is  commonly  called  the  first  of  the  Troubadours,  but 
he  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions became  the  models  for  subsequent  efforts,  and  some  have  even 
traced  the  origin  of  the  more  modem  novella  to  his  invention.  The  most 
distinguished  poetic  talent  of  the  Troubadours  was  displayed  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  that  epoch,  the  Proven9al  was  to  the 
edacated  and  refined  society  of  the  courts  and  castles  what  the  French  was 
during  and  after  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  chief  seats  of  that 
language  and  literary  culture  were  the  courts  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Provence,  but  it  was  held  in  equal  honor  in  other  parts,  as  for  example  by 
the  kings  of  Castile,  Sicily  and  Aragon,  by  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  others, 
all  of  whom  vied  in  a  noble  emulation  with  those  counts  in  paying  homage 
to  the  representatives  of  the  gcty  $aher.  The  consequence  was,  that  invita- 
tions of  these  poets  to  foreign  courts  became  quite  frequent,  and  perpetual 
literary  and  sodal  communications  were  thus  kept  up  for  a  long  time 
throughout  the  South  of  Europe. 

Although  not  ignorant  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Troubadours  yet 
cannot  be  said  to  have  adopted  anything  directly  from  them.  They  on  the 
c<mtrary  created  a  purely  national  poetry  for  the  society  of  their  times,  the 
exponent  of  the  religious  ideas,  the  chivalric  manners,  the  political  habits 
and  even  of  the  pr^udioes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  They  excelled 
in  a  great  variety  of  poetic  compositions,  but  more  especially  in  that  species 
of  lyrical  poetry,  which  aims  at  the  expression  of  the  tender  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  in  the  expression 
of  the  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its  shades  and  hues,  they  exhibit  a  felicity,  a 
naturalness  and  a  charm,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  surpassed  by 
the  productions  of  the  best  Roman  elegists. 

The  varieties  of  poetic  compositions  cultivated  by  the  Troubadours  were 
principally : 

1.  The  caruo  (chant  or  ehanso)  in  which  they  most  commonly  celebrate  the 
beauty  or  virtue  of  their  ladies,  and  other  sentiments  connected  with  the 
cultus  of  chivalric  love.  It  is  particularly  in  this  form,  that  these  poets 
sometimes  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  ancient  ode  of  the  Greeks,  and  on 
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▼hieh  they  expended  all  the  invention,  ingenuity  and  talent,  of  which  thej 
▼ere  capable. 

S.  The  tinenteB  or  satire,  in  which,  like  Horace  and  Jnyenal,  they  lash 
the  indiTidaal,  social  and  political  vices  of  the  day  with  a  truthfulness  and 
force  rarely  eqaalled,  and  sometimes  greater  even  tiian  that  of  the  Ancients. 
It  is  in  this  form,  that  the  poets  of  the  South  are  not  only  great,  but  isolated 
and  unique,  the  German  and  the  French  poets  of  the  North  having  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  sort  worth  the  name  of  satire. 

8.  The  paatoreta  or  wtque^a  (pastoral)  a  popular  form,  in  which  they 
remind  na  of  the  idyls  of  the  Ancients. 

4.  The  tpistUj  which  approaches  similar  productions  from  the  pen  of 
Horace,  and  abounds  in  truly  lyrical  coloring  and  beauty.  The  subjects  of 
these  epistles  were  extremely  varied.  Their,  most  common  theme  was  love, 
friendship,  acknowledgment  for  favors,  solicitations  or  requests — but  they 
were  frequently  abo  didactic,  moral  or  religious.  The  donatrSy  ualuU^ 
maenkamen  and  conte  were  subdivisions  of  this  kind. 

6.  The  $erena$  and  aTbas^  which  were  pieces  destined  to  be  sung  by  night 
or  near  the  break  of  day,  and  are  often  extremely  delicate  and  beau- 
tifuL 

6.  The  haUad  and  the  r&und^  popular  forms,  were  their  invention,  sung 
generally  to  the  dance,  sometimes  serious,  at  other  times  voluptuous. 

7.  The  planh  was  a  sort  of  elegy,  in  which  the  poet  was  wont  to  express 
in  the  most  enchanting  manner  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  love,  or 
to  honor  the  memory  of  some  fiEdlen  chevalier. 

8.  The  tenmm^  a  poetical  dialogue  or  combat,  in  which  two  interlocutors 
defended,  each  in  his  turn  and  in  couplets  of  the  same  measure  and  rhyme, 
opposite  sides  of  different  questions  relative  to  love,  chivalric  gallantry, 
ethics,  etc.  This  was  a  favorite  form  among  the  Troubadours,  and  one  in 
which  they  often  display  all  the  subtilty  and  refinement,  of  which  their  art 
was  capable.  The  partimenjocx-partite  or  pa/rtict^  and  the  tameyamen  were 
subdivisions  or  varieties  of  this  form. 

9.  Historical  pieces,  generally  with  reference  to  the  grand  events  of  the 
thnea,  as  for  example  the  crusades,  on  which  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
most  interesting  compositions,  either  from  the  pens  of  the  crusaders  them- 
selves or  from  contemporary  witnesses.    This  species  indudes  the  prezir 

^  or  poetical  exhortation  to  enterprises  of  the  sort.* 


*  Hm  Troabadoon  employed  a  number  of  other  terme,  either  to  denote  other  Tarletleeof 
poetSe  compoeHloos,  or  m  mere  eynonTms  of  thoee  already  eniuneraled.  Thai  the  terms  «<H^ 
«o<,  vert,  9on€t  are  frequently  extended  to  lyrical  productions  of  every  kind.  The  word  cdbla 
■oaetlmes  was  equlvolent  to  **  our  couplet  or  stanxa,**  but  it  rery  frequently  had  the  sense  of 
a  etmto  of  the  amatory  kind.  The  6Htunpada  was  a  piece  composed  to  a  tune  already  made  or 
in  ise.  The  tamey  and  the  garlamJbey  turned  on  the  chiralrie  q>orte  of  the  tournaments.  The 
eorrot  was  an  allegorical  comjKMition  of  the  gallant  sorL  The  re^rosfisa  was  a  poem  commonly 
•f  fire  couplets  of  different  measures  and  rhymes,  and  terminating  in  a  refrain.  Other  Tarieties 
vsre  the  etm^ai  or  loTer*s  Ikrewell,  the  dtninalh  or  poetical  enigma,  the  tMondig  or  loTcr's  de- 
fmce  againat  onjnst  aoeasatlons.  for  ftirther  particulars  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Raynoaard*« 
Cboiz  de  poMes  des  Troubadonrs,  toL  H  p.  106  seqq. 
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The  epio  or  romantic  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  exhibit  another 
phase  of  the  variety  and  versatility  of  their  talent.    Examples  are: 

1.  The  cansos  of  de  San  Gill,  which  celebrates  the  exploits  of  count 
Baymond  of  St.  Gilles  in  the  East;  but  a  fragment  of  it  is  all  that  is 
left  us. 

2.  Others  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  the  Gerard  de  Roussillon,  Jaufr^ 
fils  de  Davon,  and  Philomena,  which,  latter,  although  in  prose,  nevertheless 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  literary  compositions. 

8.  The  romance  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  we  find  in  Bernard  de 
Treviez'  La  bella  Maguelone,  admired  and  reproduced  by  Petrarch  at  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  Montpellier,  and  of  which  Tieck  has  given  us  a  Ger- 
man version  near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

I  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  the  principal  protectors  of  Proven9al 
poetry.  The  feudal  seigniors,  at  whose  courts  the  poets  were  received  and 
encouraged  were : 

A.  First  of  all  the  courts  of  Provence,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  gay 
Mber,  and  especially: 

1.  Baimond  B^renger  11.,  from  1167  to  1181. 

2.  Alphonse  IL,  from  1196  to  1209. 

8.  Baimond  B6renger  IV.,  from  1209  to  1245. 

B.  The  second  in  rank  and  importance  were  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  were : 

1.  Baimond  de  Saint-GiUes,  who  took  the  cross  in  the  year  1096. 

2.  Baimond  V.,  from  1148  to  1194. 
8.  Baimond  VII.,  from  1222  to  1249. 

C.  The  kings  of  Aragon,  and  more  especially : 

1.  Alphonso  n.,  from  1162  to  1196. 

2.  Pedro  II.,  from  1196  to  1213. 
8.  Pedro  UI.,  from  1276  to  1285. 

D.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  such  as : 

1.  Alphonso  IX.,  from  1188  to  1229 ;  and  more  especially 

2.  Alphonso  X.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  who  died  in  1284. 

E.  Other  kings  and  princes,  such  as : 

1.  Bichard  GoBur-de-Lion  of  England,  who  was  himself  a  Troubadour. 

2.  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and  subsequently  of  Henry  IL  of 

England. 
8.  £rmengard,  the  viscountess  of  Narbonne. 

F.  Italian  princes,  finally,  such  as : 

1.  Bonifacius,  the  marquis  of  Monferrat,  who  in  1204  became  king  of 

Thessalonica. 

2.  Azzo  d'Este,  from  1215  to  1266. 

8.  The  courts  of  Verona  and  of  Malaspina. 
G.  The  German  emperors  Frederic  I.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  in 
their  expeditions  and  during  their  residence  in  Sicily  kept  poets  of 
the  Provencal  school  in  their  retinue,  and  in  fact  first  introduced 
them  into  Italy. 
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These  indioalions  ftiniish  ns  the  data  for  determining  in  the  first  plaoe 
the  period,  during  which  the  poetry  in  question  was  in  vogue,  and  secondly 
the  countries,  in  which  it  was  cultivated. 

The  territorial  limits,  within  which  Provencal  poetrj  flourished,  ex- 
toided  to  wherever  the  langue  Woe  was  the  dominant  one,  either  as  a 
popular  dialect  or  as  the  language  of  the  courts.    This  was  the  case, 

1.  In  the  Provence  proper. 

2.  In  Toulouse,  Poitou,  the  Dauphin6,  in  a  word,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
¥rance  south  of  the  Loire. 

8.  In  parts  of  Spain,  especiallj  in  Oatalonia,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
and  in  a  part  of  Aragon. 

4.  All  over  the  north  of  Italy,  especially  in  Verona,  Montferrat^  Este,  and 
Mala^ina. 

In  regard  to  the  time,  within  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  was 
in  vogue,  M.  Fauriel  assumes  only  two  periods.  But  it  may  perhiq>s  be 
more  conveniently  divided  into  three,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  first  commences  with  its  origin,  as  a  popular  poetry,  and  extends 
to  tiie  time  when  it  became  an  art  and  a  profession,  the  poetry  of  the 
nobles  and  the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  1090  to  1140. 

2.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  culmination,  which  extends  from  tha- 
year  1140  to  1250. 

8.  The  third  is  the  period  of  its  decadence,  from  1250  to  1290. 

Of  these  three  periods  the  first  is  characterized  by  a  conscious  tenden^ 
a  manifest  struggle  to  rise  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  nature  to  the 
finidi  of  art.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  highest  perfection,  of  the 
complete  realization  of  the  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  of  tiie  most 
perfect  development  of  the  poetic  form.  It  also  exhibits  the  honorable  and 
happy  position  of  the  poet  in  the  society,  for  which  he  wrote  and  sung.  The 
third,  lastly,  manifests  a  tendency  toward  the  grave  and  the  didactic,  a 
gradual  corruption  of  the  form  into  the  insipid  and  affected,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  respect  for  the  poets,  as  a  consequence  partly  of  their  own  venality 
and  licentiousness,  partiy  of  the  increasing  barbarity  around  them.  The 
poetry  of  the  Proven9als  arose,  flourished  and  disappeared  ,in  dose  con^ 
nection  with  the  polished  chivalry,  the  reflned  manners,  and  the  polite 
culture,  of  which  in  fact  it  constituted  the  very  soul  and  most  enduring, 
o£Espring. 

The  destruction  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1271,  was  the 
.  death-blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Troubadours.  fVom  that  time  they  exr 
perienced  all  the  disadvantages  of  having  imposed  on  them  a  foreign  rule 
instead  of  a  national  one,  and  in  connection  with  .that  rule  a  new  language 
q)posed  to  that  of  their  art  The  Jangue  cPoil  of  the  North  with  its  poets . 
and  its  political  power  advanced  on  them  with  an  annihilating  force,  and  in 
place  of  their  former  muniflcent  patrons,  they  had  now  only  enemies  to 
dieck  and  to  control  them.  Is  was  thus,  that  while  their  rivals  in  Oato- 
kmia  and  Valencia  still  cultivated  their  art  in  peace  and  with  success,  the 
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poets  of  the  <9radle  of  the  gay  •aber  were  obliged  to  contend  agidnst  a  tide 
of  the  most  disheartening  eiroamstanoes. 

This  distressing  sitnation  indaoed  them  after  a  while  to  associate  them- 
selves into  a  body,  and  this  movement  gave  rise  to  the  Academy  of  the  Very 
Ghiy  Company  of  tlie  Seven  Tronbadonrs  of  Tonlonse,  which  was  founded  in 
1828.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment  this  academy  issued  a  poetical  cir- 
cnlar,  in  which  it  invited  all  the  members  of  the  profession  to  an  annnal  con- 
vention on  the  first  of  May.*  Dnring  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  literary 
exercises  were  held,  and  prizes  distributed  for  the  best  productions  in  their 
art 

We  are  informed|  that  in  1244,  Amand  Yidal  tools  this  prize  for  the  best 
poem,  which  usually  consisted  either  of  a  silver  eglantine  or  a  violet  of  the 
same  metal. 

These  annual  celebrations  were  k^t  up  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the  poets 
continued  to  be  called  Troubadours,  and  the  Provencal  remained  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proceedings  and  exercises,  until  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  langue  d'oil^  or  the  French,  was  at  length  admit- 
ted to  the  same  privilege  with  its  southern  rival,  without  however  supplanting 
it  at  any  time.  The  annual  festival  passed  under  the  name  of  the  Jeu» 
Floraux^  and  in  1694  the  prize-judges  were  regularly  incorporated  into  a 
college,  with  a  magnificent  endowment  from  Oleraence  Isaure.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  asserted,  that  the  literary  exercises,  instituted  in  1828,  were  kept  up 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  until  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
and  we  find  even  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  them  as  late  as  the  year  1806. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  association  were  but  a  fidnt  reflection  of  the 
ancient  splendor  of  the  poetry  which  it  undertook  to  perpetuate.  And  yet 
its  transactions  are  not  without  considerable  interest  to  the  history  of  this 
literature :  for  the  archives  of  the  society,  we  are  told,  contain  prize  essays 
and  poems,  which  are  destined  to  make  their  appearance  in  type.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ^  Donatus  Provincialis,'*  nor  with  the  gram- 
mar composed  by  one  of  the  earlier  Troubadours,  Baimond  Yidal,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Academy  charged  one  of  their  chancellors,  Molinier  by  name,  to 
prepare  for  their  use  a  new  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which  he  did  with  great 
ability  and  credit  in  his  "Leys  d^amors*' — ^a  work  which  is  yet  extant,  and  has 
recently  been  pubH^ed  for  the  first  time.  This  manual  contains  the  rules 
for  poetical  composition,  while  *^  Las  fiors  del  gay  saber  *'  by  the  same  author, 

•  This  drcolar  liyet  ezUnt,  tnd  the  nadtr  maj  find  II  In  Crttolinbinl^t  **  Iitorts  daUa  volgtr 
poeri*,**ToL  lL,p.S10.    It  begins  thu : 

Als  ononblM,  e  als  pros 
Senhers,  amies  e  oompmnlios, 
Als  qoals  es  donat  lo  sabers, 
Don  orels  als  bos  gaog;  e  ptaasss, 
Sons,  e  valors,  e  ewtosia; 
La  Sobregsja  Oompanhia 
Dak  Tn.  Trobadors  de  Tolosa, 
Balat,  0  malt  Tida  Joiosa,  eio.,  ole. 
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«M»8tB  of  an  essay  on  grammar  and  philosophy,  no  less  oorioos  and  valuable 
than  the  former,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. The  date  of  these  compositions  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 1S24  and  1880. 

The  ProTen^  language  still  e^Jsts,  more  or  lees  altered  and  modified,  in 
the  different  dialects  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Roussillon,  and  in  fiict  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Upper  Italy.  (Compare 
Bajnooard^s  Olioix,  vol.  vi.  p.  805).  It  is  even  yet  cultivated  as  a  medium 
9i  poetic  composition ;  and  it  has  been  said  with  great  propriety,  that  there 
still  are,  as  indeed  there  always  have  been,  Troubadours  under  tiie  charming 
iky  of  Provence  and  of  Languedoc.  Several  of  these  recent  poets  have  even 
aequired  celebrity  in  our  own  day,  and  Jasmin  of  Agen  has  been  ranked 
with  the  great  writers  of  past  centuries. 

m.  The  TsoTrviBSs  or  thk  Kobth. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  something  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
extent,  to  which  the  poetic  taste  and  talent  prevailed  throughoat  the  en- 
tire country  of  France  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  Trouvdres  of  the  North. 

These  poets  made  their  appearance  considerably  later  tiian  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  are  on  that  account  commonly  supposed  to  have  caught  the 
poetic  spark  from  the  example  of  the  South.  But  it  is  certain,  that  this 
poedy,  Uke  every  other,  originated  among  the  people,  and  was  primitively 
of  a  popular  character,  and  on  that  account  the  time  and  place  of  its  earliest 
teotatrvea  must  remain  open  to  dispute.  All  that  we  know  positively  is, 
that  it  began  to  be  cultivated  with  success  from  the  commencement  of  the 
twdfth  century ;  but  the  period  of  its  finished  productions  did  not  begin  till 
toward  the  dose  oi  that  century.  We  also  know,  that  it  developed  itself 
almost  simultaneously  in  several  provinces  of  the  North,  as  for  example  in 
Ncnmandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  a  portion  of  Armo- 
rica,  without  our  being  able  to  specify  any  one  of  these  provinces  as  the 
cradle  of  the  nascent  art.  The  Anglo-Normans  likewise  had  a  share  in  it 
from  the  beginmng. 

The  language  of  this  poetry  of  the  Trou  v^res  was  the  Bomansh  of  the  North, 
the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  dialects  of  that  region  with  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  of  the  Gallo-Romans,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Germanic  idioms, 
and  was  at  that  time  called  the  lang%e  d^M. 

This  poetry  is  in  many  respects,  even  more  original  than  that  of  the  South, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  adopting  many  of  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  fire- 
tons,  Gauls,  and  Saxons,  and  of  deriving  next  to  nothing  from  the  Gr»co- 
Boman  influences  of  the  South.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  customary  to  dte  the 
romances  of  Brut,  Horn,  Haulaf;  the  Round  Table,  Saint  Graal  and  others, 
afl  of  which  are  referred  to  a  primitive  i^de  of  traditions. 

like  the  poets  of  the  South,  the  Tronvdres  employed  every  variety  of 


rhyme  aod  measare  in  their  eompositions,  and  they  disphiy  a  great  deal  of 
invention  and  imagination,  partly  in  lyrical  productions  of  a  light  and  grace, 
fhl  oatnre,  bnt  more  especially  and  preeminently  in  long  epic  romances,  such  as 
the  Perceval,  the  Chevalier  an  Lion,  Lanncelot  dn  Lac,  and  in  William  of 
England,  which  we  owe  to  the  distingnislied  Christian  de  Troyes.  To  these 
we  must  add  many  others,  snch  as  the  Alezandriade,  the  Boman  du  Ron, 
Tristan,  and  a  host  of  the  so-called  Chantom  de  Ge$t€$^  which  are  regular 
epopees,  and  some  of  them  almost  of  oriental  dimendons.  Many  of  these 
were  reprodnced  or  imitated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  by  the  German 
Minne-eingers,  whose  golden  epoch  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
French  Tronv^res. 

To  the  poets  of  the  North  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  host  of  shorter 
compositions  of  the  narrative  sort,  called  Fdbliatu^  which  were  extremely 
popular  for  a  long  time,  and  subsequently  imitated  or  translated  by  men  like 
Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Moli^  and  Lafontaine.  They  have  left  us  also  sacred 
poems,  legends  in  verse,  and  satires  in  abundance,  as,  for  example,  their 
Bible-Guiot,  their  Bible  au  seigneur  de  Berge,  La  complainte  de  Jerusalem, 
Le  dit  du  Pape,  and  many  others.  The  Jetm  and  MiraeUs^  to  which  some 
trace  the  origin  of  the  subsequent  '*  mysteries,'*  and  of  the  French  stage,  are 
said  to  have  been  tne  invention  of  the  Trouv^res. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  their  existence,  the  Trouvdres  lived  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  great  of  the  North,  and  were  fostered  by  the  courts  and  castles  of 
their  country,  as  had  been  their  rivals  of  the  South.  They  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  equals  of  the  latter  in  genius ;  but  they  are  in  many  respects  so 
much  like  them,  that  M.  Fauriel  with  others  has  been  inclined  to  assign  to 
them  the  rank  of  mere  imitators,  and  to  consider  their  poetry  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Provencal.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  contested,  that  they  culti- 
vated by  way  of  preference  different  kinds  of  poetry,  many  of  which  they 
even  invented,  and  that  they  excelled  in  things  of  which  their  rivals  in  the 
South  had  scarcely  any,  or  at  any  rate  but  a  very  imperfect,  conception* 
Many  of  tliese  productions  were  extremely  popular  for  a  long  time,  and 
found  imitators  and  translators  in  other  languages,  as  for  example,  in  their 
own  day  among  the  (Germans,  who  adopted  next  to  nothing  directly  from 
the  Provencals,  while  they  borrowed  largely  from  the  epic  compositions  of 
the  Trouvdres,  and  then  at  a  later  period  among  the  Italians  and  the  modem 
French. 

In  regard  to  its  material  organization,  we  find  that  the  poetry  of  the  North 
had  quite  a  number  of  points  in  common  with  the  South.  The  Trouvdres, 
in  the  first  place,  had  their  Mene$treli,  as  the  Troubadours  had  their  JangUun, 
to  assist  them,  and  with  the  same  difference.  The  M^estrel  was  only  the 
singer  or  reciter  of  the  poetry  composed  by  the  master  of  the  art,  the 
Trouv^re;  and  so  fastidious  was  the  North  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
distinction,  that  the  member  of  the  subordinate  grade  of  the  profession,  who 
nndertook  to  transcend  the  limits  of  his  sphere  was  nicknamed  Trover 
hoitart^  as  the  plagiarist  was  called  cor^e  rimorieur.  The  general  rule  was^ 
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timl  the  poet  only  composed,  and  sometiines  sang,  by  waj  of  exception 
periuipe,  to  the  music  of  the  harp  what  he  hunself  had  written,  while  the 
B^Bestrel  was  expected  only  to  sing  or  to  recite  the  poetry  of  his  superiors. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  Ckywn  ^amowr  of  the  South  had  a  rival 
iBflitaticm  in  the  North  in  the  Puya  d^amour  and  Oieu»  mnu  Vormel  of  the 
TrouTdres.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  Puy$  d'amaur  gradually  assumed 
the  name  of  Caura  de  rhetorique^  and  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  former  were  entirely  abandoned  and  supplanted  by  the  PaUnod^  which, 
like  the  Jeux  FloTfvax  of  the  South,  consisted  of  literary  exercises  only. 
These  exercises  became  extremely  popular  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  North, 
where  &e  poetry  of  the  Trouv^res  had  been  in  vogue,  and  especially  in  the 
dtiea,  nearly  all  of  which  were  proud  to  number  them  among  the  ornaments 
of  their  society.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Caen,  Bouen,  Dieppe, 
Beanvaifl,  Amiens,  Arras,  Valenciennes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  originally 
a  popular  one,  like  that  of  the  South ;  that  is  to  say,  its  earliest  poets  sprung 
fitim  the  people,  and  their  compositions  were  addressed  to  the  masses  at 
large.  But  all  this  was  entirely  changed  in  time.  The  example  of  the 
Troubadours  and  the  fiishion  of  chivalric  society  gave  rise  to  a  lyrical  poetry 
in  the  North,  which  was  no  less  ingenious  and  artistic  than  that  of  the 
South,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation ;  and  in  the  production  of  this 
new  poetry  of  art,  kings  and  nobles  strove  for  the  honor  of  a  place  among 
the  Trouvdres  of  the  age. 

The  first  instance  of  the  kind  was  Thibault  of  Champagne  (1201-1258), 
and  his  example  was  soon  imitated  by  Jean  de  Brienne  (t  1287),  Charles  of 
Aigou  ;(t  1284X  Henry  HI,  of  Brabant  (t  1267),  Pierre  de  Dreux,  by  the 
count  of  Dreux,  and  many  other  powerful  seigniors  of  the  North.  But  even 
at  the  time  of  its  culmination,  the  poetry  in  question  did  not  pass  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  any  more  tiian  in  the  South,  and  Trouv^res 
frwn  the  Bowgwine  were  not  uncommon.  Proficiency  and  distinction  in 
tiie  art  w«re  here  too  a  passport  into  the  society  of  the  great,  and  a  source 
of  emolument  and  honor,  as  elsewhere. 

Nor  were  the  protectors  of  the  poetry  of  the  North  any  less  distinguished 
than  those  of  the  South.    It  can  boast  of 

1.  The  courts  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

2.  The  dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  of  other 
districts  of  the  North. 

8.  The  kings  of  Naples  of  the  house  of  Ai^ou,  who  transplanted  the 
Dmthem  exotic  into  the  south  of  Italy  even. 
4.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  carried  it  with  him  into  PortugaL 
The  number  of  rhymers  in  the  kmgue  d^oil  was  an  immense  one.  The 
Buking  of  verses  seems  to  have  been  everybody's  business  once  in  the 
districts  of  the  North ;  and  a  business,  in  which  the  monks  too  seem  to 
have  dealt  largely  in  their  way.  Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  at  one 
time  been  recorded  in  rhyme,  which  we  encounter  everywhere,  on  seals, 
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yases,  ohnroh- windows,  walls,  tomb-8t<»ie8,  pavements,  etc.  As  the  fhiit  of  a 
pious  indnstiy,  there  are  still  on  record  piles  of  moralities,  prayers  to  the 
Virgin,  proverhs,  miraolei,  lives  of  the  Saints,  etc.,  all  in  the  shape  of 
poetry.  It  thns  appears,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  was  no  less  exten- 
sively cnltivated  than  that  of  the  Sonth,  and  that  its  popular  side  was  even 
a  more  luxuriant  one.  The  number  of  the  strictly  artistical  court  poeta 
must  also  have  been  a  very  large  one,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  ficiet,  that  at 
this  day  we  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  works  of  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Trouv^es,  and  that  the  manuscripts  of  this  poetry,  yet 
extant  in  the  libraries  of  France,  amount  to  several  thousand,  while  those 
of  the  southern  poetry  are  comparatively  few. 

m.— PBOVBNgAL  POETBT  IN  ItALT  UNTIL  THE  TIMK  OF  DaNTE  AND  PbTBABCH. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  petty  courts  of  Upper  Italy  were  among 
the  foyer$  of  the  chivalrio  culture  connected  with  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours. This  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the  long  and  intimate  relations 
of  a  political  and  commercial  nature,  which  had  subsisted  from  a  very  early 
date  between  the  provinces  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy—relations 
which  were  founded  in  a  similarity  of  institutions,  and  more  especially  in 
the  organization  of  the  cities  of  both  those  countries,  which  was  republican, 
and  full  of  energy  and  vitality. 

The  emperors  of  Germany  of  the  twelfth  century  were  the  intermediate 
agents  of  these  relations  between  the  nobles  of  the  south  of  France  and 
those  of  Italy.  The  two  Frederics  wanted  to  reign  in  Provence  as  kings  of 
Aries,  and  this  attempt  of  theirs  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  Aries,  was 
attended  with  perpetual  military  expeditions  in  tiiose  quarters.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Frederic  Barbarossa  held  his  court  at  Turin  for  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  that  the  first  Provencal  poets  were 
introduced  into  Italy  in  connection  with  Frederic  I,  and  that  they  were 
among  the  number  of  those  that  fbllowed  this  emperor  in  his  expeditions. 
If  this  is  admitted,  then  the  date  of  that  introduction  would  be  about  the  year 
1162.  At  any  rate  we  are  certain,  that  the  first  Proven9al  poet  in  Italy  was 
Augier  de  Yienne,  who  makes  allusion  to  the  coronation  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa, which  took  place  in  1154. 

From  the  year  1180  to  that  of  1200  we  find  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  least 
four  of  the  smaller  feudal  courts,  into  which  the  new  poetry  had  found  its 
way ;  and  these  courts  were  then  habitually  frequented  by  members  of  the 
gay  profession  from  Provence,  and  became  so  many  centres  of  the  new 
culture.  They  were  the  courts  of  Montferrat,  of  Este,  of  Verona,  and  that 
of  Malaspina,  which  at  a  later  date  became  immortal  through  its  hospitality 
to  Dante. 

But  the  poets  that  frequented  these  Italian  courts  were  often  among  the 
most  distinguished,  as  for  example,  Bernard  de  Yentadour  at  Este,  Oadenet 
at  Halaspina  and  at  Montferrat,  Rambaud  de  Yaqueiras  at  the  same. 
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Pierre  Yidal  may  also  be  induded  in  the  list.  Of  these  poets  Bambaad  de 
Yaqneiras  sometiines  wrote  in  the  dialects  of  Italy,  and  there  is  still  extant 
from  him  a  dMCort  in  which  several  of  them  are  employed.  Bat  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  these  ProTen9al  poets  in  Italy  were  originally  only 
visitors  and  gaests.  The  exact  nmnber  of  them  is  not  known.  The  years 
of  theee  visits  extended  from  1150  to  1200. 

When  the  omsade  against  the  Albigenses  shook  the  civilization  of  the 
south  of  France  (1208-1219),  the  poets  fled  from  their  native  soil,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Italy,  Oatalonia,  Aragon,  Oastile,  and  in  lact  wherever  they 
had  been  received  as  gaests  before.  Some  went  even  into  the  north  of 
France  for  shelter  against  the  storm.  Sabseqaently  to  that  ev^t  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  them  at  the  coorts  of  Italy  already  mentioned,  as  for 
example,  Elias  Cairel,  Elias  de  Baijols,  Albert  de  Sisteron,  Aimeric  de 
Belenoi,  GaUlem  de  Figaeiras,  Gaacelm  Faydit,  Aimeric  de  Pegailhan  and 
others,  most  of  which  figare  in  oar  collections  of  Provencal  Poetry. 

From  the  year  1265  till  1270  the  Troabadoars  still  oontioaed  to  cross  the 
Alps  and  to  sing  at  the  Italian  coorts  and  in  the  cities,  bat  daring  the  interval 
between  1270  and  1800  they  all  at  once  begin  to  disappear.  The  fact  is, 
that  sabeeqoently  to  the  year  1250  the  poetry  once  so  foil  of  vitality  and 
native  vigor  had  gradually  degenerated  into  a  mere  nUtier^  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  costomary  forms,  and  nothing  bat  mediocrities  and  plati- 
tudes were  produced. 

The  presence  of  these  Proven^  poets  in  Italy,  which  had  been  an  unin- 
terrupted one  for  more  than  a  century,  gave  rise  to  an  Italian  school  of  the 
ffog  Mober^  and  the  Italians  themselves  turned  poets  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
masters  of  the  art.  They  thus  became  in  time  the  successors  of  the  Trouba- 
dours at  the  courts  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  and  what  is  quite  remarkable,  they 
wrote  not  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  their  country,  but  continued  to 
employ  the  acquired  language  of  the  poetry  they  undertook  to  imitate  and  to 
perpetuate. 

They  probably  began  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  year  1150,  but  none  of  them 
became  conspicuous  or  even  known,  until  Alberto  de  Malaspina  made  his 
appearance,  who  flourished  between  the  years  1180  and  1204.  He  may 
thei^ore  be  considered  as  the  first  of  any  note.  One  of  the  last  of  this 
Italian  school  is  Ferrari  de  Ferrara,  who  wrote  toward  the  year  1800,  or 
thereabout.  During  the  long  interval  from  1180  to  1800,  there  must  have 
been  many  others,  most  of  whom,  however,  are  now  entirely  forgotten,  with 
the  exception  of  a  half  a  dozen  of  some  celebrity.  They  are  Sordello  of 
Mantua,  Lanfranco  Cigala,  Bonifaci  Oalvo  of  Genoa,  Lambertino  de  Bnalello 
of  Bologna,  Bartolomeo  Zorgi  of  Venice,  and  Lanfranchi  of  Pisa.  All  these 
names  are  considered  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  Provencal  poetry,  tfnd  their 
works  are  included  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  it,  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Sordello,  mentioned  by  Dante,  is 
perhaps  the  only  exception. 
The  Provencal  was  thus  the  dominant  language  of  the  courts  of  Italy  till 
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toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  and  scaroelj  a  line  of  Italian 
versification  is  known  from  any  of  its  poets  nntil  toward  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry.  After  the  year  1800,  however,  the  reverse  came 
into  vogne,  and  no  Italian  poet  of  that  epoch  is  known  to  have  written  any 
Provencal  verses,  except  perhaps  incidentally  and  in  connection  with  others 
in  his  own  language,  as  did  Dante  in  the  famoas  passage  on  Amand  Daniel. 
But  even  after  this  poetry  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  one  in  Italy,  it  still  con- 
tinned  to  be  an  object  of  literary  cnriosity  and  of  veneration  even,  and  the 
memory  of  its  leading  representatives  remained  respected  for  a  long  time  after 
its  extinction. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  when  Dante  made  his  appearance, 
whose  name  commences  a  new  era  in  the  polite  literary  culture  of  his 
country,  and  in  fact  of  entire  Europe.  This  poet  was  bom  in  1265,  and  lived 
nntil  the  year  1821.  That  Dante  was  familiar  with  the  Provencals  is  mani- 
fest not  only  from  his  lyrical  productions,  in  which  the  ideal  sentiment  of 
love  is  celebrated,  but  from  direct  reference  to  them  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings.  In  canto  XXVI.  of  his  Purgatorio  he  not  only  alludes  expressly  to 
several  of  those  poets,  but  the  eight  concluding  verses  of  that  canto,  which 
the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Amaud  Daniel,  are  in  the  idiom  of  the  Trou- 
badours— a  proof  that  he  not  only  understood,  but  could  even  venture  to 
write  the  language  of  his  poetical  ancestors.*  Dante,  however,  confounds 
the  Provencal  with  the  Spanish.  He  says  in  his  treatise  **  De  Yulgari  Elo- 
quio,"  lib.  I.  c.  8,  "  The  Spanish,  i.  e.  the  Provencal,  may  boast  of  having 
produced  men,  who  cultivated  the  vernacular  poetry  in  this  ^^Jn^^^^sws^r^ 
and  more  perfect  language ;  among  whom  are  Pieire  d* Auvergne  and  others 

1~  more  ancient.^  In  chapter  10th  of  the  same  treatise  he  also  speaks  of  the 
French,  or  the  language  of  the  Trouv^res,  which  he  correctly  asserts  to  be 
best  adapted  to  prose  narration,  and  mentions  **  books  compiled  in  that 
idiom  on  the  exploits  of  the  Trojans  and  Bomans,  the  adventures  of  King 
Arthur,  and  many  other  tales  and  histories,  written  for  amusement  and 
instruction.^'  Dante  very  strangely  considers  Arnaud  Daniel  as  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  Provengal  muse, — a  judgment,  which  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Troubadours,  and  against 
which  modem  criticism  has  again  considered  itself  called  upon  to  protest. 

•  The  paitage  seemi  to  hart  been  a  lonroe  of  great  embarraanent  to  the  editors  and  com- 
mentators of  Dante,  who  probably  did  not  know  exactly  wliat  to  make  of  it.  It  Is  on  that 
aoooont  rery  oorrapt,  and  different  in  nearly  erery  edition.    The  text  of  Lombardi  is  as  follows : 

Tan  m^abbells  Totre  oortols  deman, 

Ohl  en  non  pnons,  ne  Tneil  a  tos  oobrlre. 
lea  sni  Amant,  che  plor  e  rai  cantan 

Ck>n  si  tost  Tei  la  spassada  folor, 

Et  Tie  gian  sen  le  ior,  die  sper  denan. 
Ara  TOS  pren  pera  chella  yalor, 

Ohe  TOS  gUda  al  som  delle  scalina, 

Soregna  tus  a  temps  de  ma  dolor ; 
Pol  s*asoose  nel  ftiooo,  che  lo  afflna. 
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Fetnffoh  repeats  the  opinion  of  Bante  in  hia  '^Triamfo  d'Amore,"  when  he 
aajB  of  Amaod: 

Fra  tottl  il  primo  Arnaldo  Daniello, 
Qran  maestro  d'amor  ch'a  la  sua  terra 
Anoor  fa  onor  ool  sno  dir  naovo  e  bello. 

P^rareh  flourished  hetween  the  years  1804  and  1874,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  the  opinion  here  advanced,  the  passage  at  auy  rate  proves, 
that  in  his  day  the  works  of  the  old  poets  were  still  read  and  appreciated. 
Boeeaodo  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the 
public  expounders  of  Daute.  His  ^^  Decamerone  "  was  composed  either  after 
Provenfal  models  now  no  longer  eztaut,  or  perhaps  rather  in  imitation  of  the 
fiiblianz  of  the  Trovdres  of  the  North. 

Taeao  and  Puld  likewise  mention  the  Proven9als.  The  latter  speaks  of 
Amand  as  the  author  of  a  romance  on  Benaud  (Morgant.  Magg.  canto 
XXVn.  ott.  80).  The  former  makes  their  language  the  same  with  the  Oas- 
tiHan,  and  speaks  of  certain  romances  written  in  it.  He  also  cites  the  pas- 
nge  of  Dante  on  Amaud : 

"  Terai  d'amore  e  proee  di  ron 


IV. — The  MSS.  OoixBonoNs  of  Pbovenqal  Pobtet. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  with  the  decline  of  chivalry,  its  proudest 
ornament,  the  poetry  of  its  gallant  festivities  gradually  vanished  before  the 
advance  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  after  the  year  1800  no  Proven9al 
verses  of  any  account  were  any  longer  written.  But  we  have  also  seen,  that 
this  poetry  did  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  an  object  of  literary  interest, 
espedaUy  in  Italy,  where  it  merged  itself  into  the  indigenous  literature  of  the 
country.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  is  to  say  fronLlSOOto  1400^a  host  of  MSS.  collections  of  various  di- 
mensions must  have  existed  in  private  and  in  public  hands,  and  freely 
circulated  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy  and  in  the  north  of  Spain ;  and 

there  were  doubtless  the  tnftnn^rjp|f^  from   -Brh^l)   1;^^  pneta  of  <Jia  tjmA 

dcDZ^,Maa.xd.  hnvfl  sfwn,  their  Vnnwledgi  nf  thaii-aatiitie  aaneatnrgyAod 
fraiBL  .?^.^?l^  ^®  yrxit^n  of  a  lat^  date,  Uka  BamhOi  Ifna^te  JDiaoa.  and 

^^er^  ^'^^  thft  HTfttf  rifl^  ^  *^^^^  «iM»lea  npnn  thft  ■nl^iin^       ^l^y  Of  thcSO 

MSS.,  however,  were  unfortunately  lost  amid  the  political  confusion  of  the 
times,  as  we  msj  inter  alia  infer  from  the  fate  of  an  extensive  collection 
known  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Nostre  Dame  prior  to  the  composition  of 
his  work ;  and  the  comparatively  few  now  left  us,  which  no  doubt  gradually 
had  found  their  way  from  private  hands  into  the  larger  public  libraries, 
where  they  are  now  preserved,  must  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  number 
now  no  longer  extant. 

The  places,  to  which  some  of  the  MSS.  still  existing  are  known  to  have 
fbrmerly  belonged,  are  Oaumont,  Toulouse,  ileury-sur-Loire,  Urf^,  La 
Yalli^re  and  Geneva ;  several  of  them  are  from  the  old  library  of  the  Medicis, 
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\/  some  from  those  of  private  IndiTidoals,  as  for  example,  one  from  Bemiedetto 
]/  Yarchi  (subseqaeDtly  ia  the  hands  of  Oarolo  Strozzi),  and  two  of  them, 
lastlj,  bear  the  name  of  Folvio  Orsini  (No.  8204  of  the  Imperial  library  at 
Paris,  and  No.  8208  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican).  One  of  these  last  men- 
tioned manuscripts  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  an  older  one,  likewise  still  extant 
y/  and  in  the  same  library  (No.  7225),  and  contains  the  curiosity  of  haying 
several  marginal  notes  from  the  hands  of  P,gtr^h  and  of  Qap^ij^JBooibQu 
Their  indication  gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  age  of  some  of  these  MSS.,  a 
number  of  which  are  doubtless  from  the  golden  period  of  Provenfal  litera- 
ture. 

These  MSS.  with  nearly  all  the  rest  are  now  in  the  larger  libraries  of 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence.  Those  of  Paris  alone  (and  chiefly  the  Imperial) 
contain  eight  original  MSS.  and  copies  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  At  Florence 
there  are  seven,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  Laurenziana  and  one  to  the  Rio- 
cardiana.  At  Rome  there  are  six,  viz.,  four  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
one  in  that  of  Chigi,  and  one  in  that  of  Berberini.  Milan  has  also  one ; 
and  Modena  one,  which  bears  the  date  of  1254.  Two  of  them  have  found 
their  way  into  England  even,  and  were,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Richard  Heber  and  Francis  Douce  of  London. 

And  fortunately  the  mc^ority  of  these  MSS.  are  not  mere  fragmentary  co- 
dices of  isolated  poets,  or  otherwise  imperfect  or  mutilated.  They  are  mostly 
extensive  collections,  with  several  hundred  specimens  of  poetry  from  a  large 
number  of  authors,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  biographical  sketches  of 
the  poets,  with  full  indexes  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. No.  7226,  of  the  Imperial  library,  which  is  considered  as  the  best  and 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  orthography,  contidns  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  folio  leaves,  with  pieces  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
Troubadours,  an  additional  number  of  anonymous  specimens  and  two  in- 
dexes. Biographical  notices  are  found  in  No.  2701  and  No.  7098  of  tiie 
tame  library,  and  in  several  others. 

These  manuscripts  constitute  the  principal  sources,  firom  which  MSS. 
copies,  the  printed  collections  of  this  poetry,  and  other  works  relative  to  the 
language  and  literary  history  of  the  Troubadours  have  been  made  since  the 
time  of  Sainte-Palaye.  For  additional  particulars  on  this  point,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Raynouard*s  '^  Ghoix  de  Po6s.  d.  Troub."  voL  iL  page  div.- 
dixix. 

Y. — EAKT.ntB  Wbitbrs  oKPsovBKgAL  LiTEBATUBB :— Bbmbo,  Nostbi  Damb, 
Obesoimbeni,  Sahtts-Palatx. 

Subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  which  extended  from 
about  the  years  1290  to  1875,  we  find  very  little  notice  taken  of  the  Proven- 
cals, until  about  a  century  after  they  became  an  object  of  historical  inquiry. 
And  among  the  writers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  thus  Interested  them- 
selves, historicaUy  or  linguistically,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  we 
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mart  first  of  all  mention  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  who  lived  between  the 
jtmn  1470  and  1547.  Bnt  all  that  he  has  given  ns  npon  this  subject  are  a  few 
pages  of  his  treatise  '^DeUaVolgarPoesia,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  link  the 
sflriier  poets  of  his  country  to  the  Proven9al8,  by  indicating  certain  words 
and  phrases  borrowed  or  adopted  by  the  former  from  the  idiom  of  the 
kttor. 

But  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Bembo,  there  arose  in  the  very  cradle 
of  Provem9al  poetry  another  man,  who  was  destined  to  resuscitate  the 
memcny  of  the  old  poets  much  more  effectually.  This  was  Jean  de  Nostre 
Dame,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  astrologer  Michael  Nostradamus,  bom  in 
150S  at  St  Bemi  in  Provence.  This  Nostre  Dame  was  a  cealous  collector 
of  maanaeripts  relative  to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  old  poets  of  his 
oountry,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
««1mx^  written  by  hand,  in  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Proven9al  style.** 
But  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  turn  of  events,  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  these  his  treasures  in  1562. 

Not  disheartened,  however,  by  these  reverses,  Kostre  Dame  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  the  resources  still  at  his  command,  and  composed  his 
work  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  old  Proven9al  poets  from  the  docu- 
ments rescued  from  destruction.  His  work  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
1575.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  (which  was  a  French  book)  appeared  in 
the  same  year  and  in  the  same  city.  Another  and  a  much  better  translation 
into  the  same  language  was  published  at  Rome  in  1710,  from  the  pen  of  Ores- 
dmbeni,  the  founder  and  first  custos  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians  of  that 
city,  who  enriched  the  original  work  with  many  important  additions,  espe- 
eiiJly  the  second  edition  of  1722. 

Noetre  Dame  contains  a  host  of  curious  and  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  as  he  merely 
rq>eats  the  authorities  of  his  time  without  many  pragmatic  reflections  of 
his  own,  his  statements  are  of  much  greater  value  to  the  literary  historian, 
than  the  imperfsct  deductions  or  hasty  generalizations  of  later  writers,  like 
Mmol 

Within  one  generation  after  the  time  of  Nostre  Dame  we  have  another 
w<H^  from  the  pen  of  C^sar  Nostre  Dame,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  who  in  his 
"  Histoire  de  Provence"  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  poets, 
with  other  illustrious  personages  and  fiunilies  that  figured  in  the  history 
of  his  oountry  for  six  entire  centuries  before  him.  This  work  appeared  in 
1614.  A  similar  history  of  Languedoc  was  published  by  Oatel  in  16B8,  and 
two  new  works  on  Provence  by  Papon  in  1778-1787,  all  of  which  contain 
some  fiicts  of  interest  to  the  history  of  this  literature.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  we  have  from  the  pen  of  another  native  of  the  South,  from  Antonio 
Bastero,  a  new  work  on  the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  which,  as  well  as 
the  book  of  Nostre  Dame,  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
fa)i|{ect|  and  is  fr«quentiy  quoted  as  such.  It  is[entitied  **Orusca  Proyenzale" 
and  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  continue  what  Bembo  had  undertaken  some 
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time  before.  It  appeared  at  Borne  in  1724.  Sundry  other  inqoiries  and 
notices  relative  to  the  ProTeD9al8  begin  to  make  their  appearance  toward 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
several  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  "Histoire  litt^nure  de  la  France^'  (1788» 
1882)  contain  the  outlines  of  ahbtory  of  that  special  literature. 

But  an  entirely  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  Proven  9al  poetry 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  who  was  born  at  Auxerre 
in  1697,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1724,  of  the  Fran9ai8e  in. 
1755,  dead  in  1781.  The  memoirs  of  the  Academy  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  curious  and  useful  contributions  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  France.  He  is  the  first  that  undertook  to  resuscitate  an  interest 
in  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  with  immense  industry 
and  zeal  examined  anew  into  the  military  and  political  characteristics  of 
the  long  neglected  system  of  chivalry,  with  reference  to  which  he  instituted 
the  most  laborious  researches  in  nearly  all  the  principal  literary  d6p6ts  of 
France  and  Italy.  So  extensive  were  his  collections  of  materials  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  manuscripts  containing  them  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes  in  folio,  many  of  which  are  yet  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  the  Arsenal. 

But  very  little  of  all  this  was  ever  arranged  or  published  by  the  collector 
himself,  except  what  he  has  furnished  us  in  his  interesting  work  on  chivalry, 
and  his  extensive  papers  on  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  never 
turned  to  account  by  himself^  who  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  digest 
them,  after  he  was  done  collecting  and  transcribing.  A  work  of  consider- 
able extent  was,  however,  compiled  from  them  by  the  Abb6  MiUot,  and  they 
have  remained  a  store-house  for  the  researches  of  others  ever  since  his 
day. 

When  Sainte-Palaye  commenced  his  labors,  the  Boyal  library  at  Paris 
contained  but  four  MSS.  collections  of  Proven9al  poetry.  The  rest  lay  yet 
buried  in  the  libraries  of  the  South,  and  principally  in  those  of  Italy.  Sainte- 
Palaye's  first  move  was  to  discover  and  inspect  these  curious  remains  of 
olden  times,  and  he  repaired  in  person  to  Italy  for  that  purpose.  An  ac- 
count of  this  literary  expedition  is  given  in  the  ^^  Nouvelles  Litt6raires  de 
Florence''  of  1740.  He  there  ransacked  the  libraries  of  the  principal  cities, 
arranged  and  collated  all  the  MSS.  discovered,  of  which  he  added  no  less 
than  twenty  to  the  list  of  those  already  known  at  Paris ;  so  that  the  lit- 
terary  world  now  found  itself  in  possession  of  twenty-four  MSS.  instead  of 
four.  And  these  were  not  mere  fragments,  but  most  of  them  collections  of 
considerable  extent  and  in  excellent  state  of  preservation.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here :  he  had  copies  made  of  all  the  leading  MSS.  exhumed  by  him, 
and  had  them  fitted  out  for  the  use  of  libraries.  The  result  of  all  these 
efiforts  was  nothing  less  than  fifteen  folios  of  collections,  containing  four 
thousand  poetical  compositions  of  various  dimensions  and  twelve  fragments. 
This  corpui  poitarum  is  so  complete,  that  we  are  told  there  is  very  littie 
hope  of  any  additional  discoveries  in  tiiat  direction  in  the  libraries  of  Italy 
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ereD,  after  these  thorongh  and  extensive  explorations  on  the  part  of  Sainte- 
Palaje. 

To  this  enthusiast  then  belongs  the  merit  of  finding  and  arranging,  with 
immense  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  poetry 
of  the  South,  and  of  thus  dn-eoting  the  attention  of  other  inquirers  to  the 
suljeot.  These  monuments  were  now  accessible  to  the  researches  of  the 
historian  or  the  critic,  but  the  man  was  yet  wanting  to  make  them  intelli- 
giUe.  For  the  glossary  or  lexicon  undertaken  by  Sainte-Palaye  was  neyer 
eranpleted,  and  the  historical  work  prepared  by  Millot  was  so  inadequate 
to  the  idea  of  the  subject,  as  to  provoke  Schlegel  to  call  it  an  ouorage  tri$ 
metUoere. 

VI. — Latem  Wsitbbs  ok  Fboyenqal  LrrBBATTTBX : — ^Rayvotjabd,  Fattbibl, 

SOHLBGXL,  DnZ,  AND  0THSB8. 

But  such  a  man  really  soon  arose  in  the  person  of  M.  Baynouard,  another 
native  of  Provence  (bom  1761,  died  1886),  whose  name  commences  a  new 
epoch  on  the  subject  of  Proven9al  literature.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  pub- 
licationa,  the  language  of  the  Troubadours  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  under-, 
stood.  For  although  alive  yet  at  this  day  in  the  south  of  iVance,  and  even 
employed  for  literary  purposes,  it  is  only  so  in  dialects,  and  the  old  Pro- 
vencal is  in  many  respects  a  dead  language.  It  was  Baynouard,  that  un- 
dertook the  arduous  task  of  removing  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
ippreciation  of  the  ancient  literary  monuments  of  the  South,  by  his  suc- 
cessful examinations  into  the  character  and  structure  of  the  old  Provencal 
from  the  stand-point  of  philological  criticism,  as  represented  during  the 
first  deoennia  of  the  present  century. 

After  a  variety  of  literary  efforts  in  other  directions,  and  a  political  career 
of  no  mean  distinction,  Baynouard  at  last  resolved  to  concentrate  his  richly 
endowed  intellect  upon  the  medieval  languages  and  literature  of  his  coun- 
try; and  as  the  first  result  of  this  new  effort,  he  gave  us  in  1816  his  ^^Be- 
eherchee  sur  Fanciennet^  de  la  langue  romane,"  and  in  the  same  volume  an 
examination  into  the  &rigin  and  formation  of  that  language,  together  with  a 
grammar  of  it.  After  having  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  poetic  monuments  of  that  idiom,  he  next  proceeded  to  collect 
and  publiah  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  literature  in  one  volume ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Troubadours,  in  two  volumes.  To  these  he  added  another  volume  contain- 
ing the  lives  of  upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Provencal  poets,  from 
original  documents,  with  fragmentary  extracts  from  their  writings.  All 
these  researches  are  included  in  the  first  five  volumes  of  his  ^^  Ohoix  des 
poMes  originales  des  Troubadours,^'  which  he  completed  in  1821  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sixth  volume,  the  result  of  immense  industry,  and  this  was  nothing 
less  than  a  "  Gnunmaire  compar^e  des  langues  de  FEurope  latine." 

But  Baynouard's  efforts  did  not  stop  here.    There  was  as  yet  no  lexicon 
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of  tiie  Romsndi  of  tiie  South;  and  the  imperfect  gloBsaries  of  the  idiom 
were  next  to  no  g^de  to  the  student  of  his  selections  even.  Eaynonard 
resolved  to  remove  this  last  impediment,  and  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  was  to  be 
the  keystone  to  his  previous  writings  on  the  subject.  But  death  called  him 
from  his  labors,  before  the  public  could  eigoy  tiie  benefit  of  their  result ; 
and  his  distingmshed  ^^  Lexique  Boman,*'  though  completed,  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  decease  (1886-45).  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  have  a 
new  examination  into  the  history  and  grammatical  pecuHaritiee  of  the  lan- 
guage, a  new  seleclion  of  lyricid  pieces  from  a  variety  of  authors,  and  the 
text  of  nearly  all  the  Proven9al  romances  or  epopees,  either  entire  or 
in  part*  The  sixth  volume  contidns  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  idiom 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  the  four  intervening  volumes  constitute  the 
lexicon  proper,  in  which  the  signification  and  use  of  words  is  illustrat- 
ed by  perpetual  citations  and  references  to  the  classical  writers  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Although  the  antholo^es  given  us  by  this  philologian  are  very  far  from 
being  a  corpus  completum  of  the  poets  in  question,  they  are  yet  sufficientiy 
copious,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  what  that 
curious  literature  of  Provence  really  was ;  and  the  remark  is  consequently  a 
just  one,  that  Rayhouard  is  the  first  man  that  with  the  assistance  of  his 
excellent  books,  has  enabled  us  to  read  with  something  like  a  critical  accu^ 
racy  the  principal  works  of  the  old  poets  of  the  South,  instead  of  being 
obliged,  as  we  were  before  his  day,  to  judge  of  their  merits  from  mere 
hearsay  authority,  or  to  look  for  specimens  of  them  in  dingy  and  illegible 
manuscripts. 

The  service  thus  rendered  to  letters  by  the  author  of  these  books  is  of  so 
distinguished  a  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  extravagant,  what  a  country- 
man of  his  has  remarked  respecting  them :  **It  was  the  first  time,^'  he  says, 
^^  that  philology  witnessed  an  undertaking  like  this,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt,  first,  to  reconstruct  a  language  according  to  its  principles, 
and  to  assign  to  it  its  place  among  the  remaining  languages  descended  from 
the  Latin ;  secondly,  to  produce  and  to  examine  critically  the  numerous 
productions  emanating  from  the  literature  of  that  language;  thirdly,  to 
determine  the  forms  and  the  rules  of  these  productions;  and  fourthly,  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  this  literature,  in  a 
comprehensive  critical  lexicon  of  the  language.*^ 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Raynouard^s  first  effbrts  on  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  even  before  them,  France  had  on  its  literary  list  another  name,  des- 
tined to  shed  additional  light  on  the  poetry  of  the  Ifiddle  Age,  by  linking 
this  literary  culture  of  a  bygone  epoch  to  the  general  history  of  our  modem 
civilization.  This  name  was  that  of  Ohablbs  Olattdb  Fattbibl  (bom  in 
1772, 1 1844). 

*  This  he  called  his  "  Nonveaa  Choiz,"  whioh  he  intended  to  make  six  volnmes,  but 
of  which  nnfortanately  only  this  one  was  completed. 
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I^Niriel  wa«  educated  at  the'OoUege  of  Tournon,  and  enbeeqnently  at 
Lyons  nnd^  the  aospices  of  the  brethren  of  the  Oratoire.  In  1792  we  find 
him  a  soldier  In  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which,  however,  he  remained 
only  a  year.  During  the  role  of  the  Directory  he  repdred  to  Paris,  and 
tfave  entered  the  seryioe  of  Fonch^,  then  minister  of  the  police,  and  for- 
BMrij  of  the  Oratoire.  After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  Fanriel 
ga?e  up  all  eoimection  with  administratiye  factions,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  public  life  forever. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  famons  society  of  ideologists 
at  Aiiteil,  whidi  then  met  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Oondorcet  and  of 
DcflCaU  de  Tracy.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  society,  that  Cabanais 
addressed  his  celebrated  letter  "Snr  les  causes  premieres"  to  Mr.  Fanriel. 
The  latter  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
kngnagee,  and  in  the  course  of  these  pursuits  he  undertook  an  examination 
mto  the  Romansh  idioms  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  ori- 
ginal ^ments  of  our  modem  literature.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  made  col- 
lections of  the  vestiges  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Basque,  and  in  order  to  extend 
the  horizon  of  his  investigations,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Arabio  and  the  Sanscrit. 

But  these  first  studies  of  his,  though  varied,  patient  and  profound,  scarcely 
passed  beycmd  the  Umits  of  his  closet,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
WKj  result  to  the  public.  For  his  earliest  publications  were  only  translations, 
first  of  a  poem  of  Baggeson  (in  1810),  who  was  one  of  his  Mends,  and  then 
in  1828  of  two  tragedies  of  Manzoni,  one  of  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  author. 

During  all  this^cmg  interval  we  have  nothing  else  from  his  pen,  except 
occasional  articles  on  archaology  and  linguistics,  until  in  1824-25  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Chants  populaires  de  la  Grdce  modeme,"'of  which  he  gave  the 
original  text  with  a  translation.  Now  as  this  work  appeared  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  and 
as  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  second  the  heroic  struggle  of  that  nation 
against  the  ascendency  of  the  Crescent,  the  author's  name  was  as  it  were 
identified  with  it,  and  Fauriel  became  at  once  known  and  distinguished 
throughout  entire  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1880  gave  a  new  impulsion  to  his  literary  activity.  It 
carried  certain  friends  of  his  into  power,  who  knew  his  industry  and  abili- 
ties, and  they  created  a  chair  of  modem  literature  for  him  in  connection 
with  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris.  This  he  filled  with  great  distinction, 
and  it  was  tn  this  capacity  of  professor  that  he  gave  us  his  maturest  and 
most  finished  productions. 

Fanriel  considered  the  south  of  France  as  the  cradle  of  all  our  modem 
civilization ;  he  linked  the  medisval  literature  of  the  Proven9als  to  the  remi- 
oiseenoes  of  Greoo-Roman  culture,  and  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy  di* 
reeUy  to  that  of  the  Provencals.  So  great  an  importance  did  he  attach  to 
the  latter,  that  he  considered  the  German  Minnesingers  even  as  the  resuH  oi 
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its  iDflaence,  wLioh  through  the  invasions  <9f  the  Arabs  had  extended  itself  as 
far  as  the  distant  East  Under  the  impulse  of  this  idea,  he  concdved  the  plan 
of  writing  a  oomplete  history  of  this  civilization,  to  trace  it  throngh  all  the 
phases  of  its  progressive  development.  As  the  first  result  of  this  vast  on- 
dertaldng,  he  published  in  1836  his  ^'  Bistoire  de  la  Gaule  m^ridionale  sous  la 
domination  des  conqu^rants  germains,"  in  four  volumes;  a  work  of  immense 
research,  and  rare  historical  sagacity  and  Judgment,  which  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions.  Soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  elaborate  history,  we  find  Fauriel  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  ^^  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,^'  to  which  he  contributed  a  variety  of 
articles  on  literary  history,  among  which  there  is  one  on  the  Trouvdres  of 
the  north  of  France,  that  fills  nearly  an  entire  quarto  of  many  hundred 
pages.  The  "  Bevue  des  deux  Mondes ''  also  boasts  of  several  articles  from  his 
pen.  As  assistant  conservateur  of  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  he  edited  for 
Guizot's  ooUectiou  the  historical  poem  ^*  La  croisade  centre  les  h6r6tiques  albi- 
geois,*'  of  which  he  gave  the  Proven9al  text,  with  a  translation  and  an  intro- 
duction. During  all  this  time  Fauriel  continued  to  lecture  from  his  chidr, 
as  professor,  on  the  history  of  modem  literature,  and  delivered  extensive  and 
elaborate  courses,  not  only  on  the  Proven9al,  but  also  on  Italian  and  Spamsh 
literature.  But  he  was  removed  by  death,  before  any  of  these  discourses 
were  published,  and  the  present  history  did  not  appear  in  type  until  1846, 
two  years  after  his  decease.  It  was  edited  by  one  of  his  associates — M. 
Hohl,  of  the  Institute.  The  remaining  courses  were  promised  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1854,  the  same  editor  gave  us  his  *^  Dante  et  les  origines  de  la 
langue  et  la  litt^rature  italiennes,''  a  work  equally  fdll  of  original  research  and 
interest.    A  history  of  Spanbh  literature  is  yet  to  come. 

And  these  courses  of  Fauriel  are  &r  from  being  mere  repetitions  of 
what  had  been  written  before  him,  or  generalizations  founded  on  other 
men^s  opinions  or  statements ;  they  bear  the  imprint  of  original  researches, 
extensive,  unwearied  and  profound ;  they  contain  a  multitude  of  new  facts, 
new  ideas,  and  new  aspects  of  the  subjects  he  discourses  on.  That  this  is 
really  so,  the  reader  may  convince  himself  by  obs^r^ug  the  care  with  which 
the  author  traces  the  vestiges  of  Qresco-Boman  iufluences  on  the  civilization 
of  the  south  of  Gaul  in  several  chapters  of  this  work,  or  the  labor  he  ex- 
pends on  showing  the  close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  literary  traditions 
of  all  the  nations  of  medieval  Europe  in  his  examination  of  the  Scandina- 
vian songs,  the  Heldenbuch  and  the  Nibelungen,  with  reference  to  the  curi- 
ous epos  of  Walter,  for  which  he  claims  Proven9al  origin.  His  chapters  on 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  are  equally  remarkable  and  clear,  and  on 
this  point  too  he  is  so  far  from  indolently  acquiescing  in  the  verdict  of 
others,  that  he  takes  original  ground  against  men  like  Baynouard  even.  His 
examination  of  the  Proven9al  epopee,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
latter  half  of  this  course,  has  been  pronounced  the  first  successful  attempt 
of  the  kind.  In  fact,  nothing  connected  with  his  subject  remains  unex- 
plored or  unarranged,  nothing  escapes  the  searching  test  of  his  keen  Intel- 
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leet,  wbidi  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  trained  in  the  best  school  of 
the  nineteenth  centory,  and  not  only  £amiliar  with,  bat  oftener  in  advanoe  of 
everything  known  in  his  day  on  linguistics,  literary  history,  and  criti- 


The  new  interest  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  early  literature  of  France 
by  the  labors  of  men  like  Baynooard  and  Fanriel,  gave  rise  to  nnmeroos 
o&er  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  in  France,  bat  also  in 
Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Germany.  Among  the  Italians  Ghilvani,  Per- 
ticari,  and  the  poet  Monti  have  written  on  this  subject.  In  Qermany,  Wil*. 
bdm  Sclilegel  was  among  the  first  that  took  notice  of  the  new  literary 
movement  in  France,  and  has  left  as  a  classical  essay  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
view of  one  of  Raynoaard's  pablioations.  Diez  devoted  many  years  exda- 
sivdy  to  this  stndy,  and  has  famished  as  not  only  a  very  spirited  history 
of  Proven9aI  literature,  but  also  a  oomparative  grammar  of  all  the  five  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  Latin,  and  an  etymological  lexicon  of  the  same. 
Fodis  has  examined  into  the  relation  between  the  Proven9al  and  the  Latin, 
Mahn  has  published  new  editions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  fdso  the  biographies  of  these  poets  in  the  originaL 

In  France  itself^  these  publications  are  still  more  numerous.  The  volumes 
of  the  ^Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,^  the  ^*  Journal  des  Savants,"  and 
the  ^M^moires"  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions,  abound 
in  artidee  and  extracts  relative  to  this  particular  literature.  Sainte-Palaye 
had  already  commenced  a  glossary  of  the  Romansh  in  1788,  but  the  revolu- 
tion had  interrupted  the  publication  of  it,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  ever 
appeared  in  type.  Roquefort  gave  us  another  in  1808.  In  1819,  Rochegude 
published  an  outline  of  a  third,  and  in  the  same  year  his  ^^  Parnasse  Ooci- 
tanien,"  a  new  anthology  of  Prov6a9al  poetry  in  one  volume.  In  1840, 
GuesBard  collected  and  edited  the  MSS.  grammars  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  more  recently  Gatien-Amoult  published  for  the  first  time  Ohanoellor 
Molinier^s  ^'  Flors  del  gay  saber,"  in  four  volumes.  In  the  year  1846,  two  his- 
tories of  Provenfal  literature  Ippeared  in  Belgium,  one  from  the  pen  of  Van 
BemmeU  the  other  from  that  of  de  Laveleye.  Other  works  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  French  language  were  written  by  Mandet,  Lafon,  and  Bruce 
White.  The  curiosity  of  philological  inquiry  has  extended  even  to  the 
p€Ui»i»  of  France,  and  we  have  now  several  works  upon  the  subject  OabriS 
has  given  us  a  work  on  the  modem  Troubadour,  Jacques  Jasmin.  We  thus 
perceive,  that  the  chivalry  and  the  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies are  no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  empty  declamation  or  indiscriminate 
eulogy.  They  are  before  us  in  living  monuments,  that  claim  our  praise  or 
censure  according  to  their  merit.  And  if  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  les- 
son for  the  future,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind,  then  the  men  who  by  their 
genios  and  industry  have  led  us  to  a  correcter  appreciation  of  its  history, 
miHt  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race. 


LIST   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AUTHORITIES 

AND  OTHER  WORKS 
ReliUing  to  the  SutjeeU  Treated  in  this  Volume, 


I.  Works  on  thi  PROVBNgAL  Lanouaos. 

L  1188.  Ormmman.— a)  The  Donatos  ProyincIaliB,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Raynouard^s 
CkMkx  dee  po6det,  etc^  toL  U.  p.  cL  iqq.  h)  The  Grammaire  Proren^ale  of  the  national  library  of 
France  (anden  fonds  latin,  no.  7S84,— o)  GloMaire  Provencal  of  the  Laurentlan  library  at 
florenee. 

X  Orammairee  romanee  In^dltes  dn  18e  allele,  par  F.  Ouessard.    Paris,  1840. 

SL  Las  flora  del  gay  saber  estler  dlchas  Las  leys  d*  amorB.~Thi8  Is  a  long  Provencal  treatise  on 
GramDar,  Bhetoric,  Prosody,  etc,  composed,  between  1824  and  1880,  by  Guilllaume  MoUnler, 
chancellor  of  the  academy  of  the  gay  edber  at  Tonlonse,  and  recently  published,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Gatien-Amonlt,  In  his  iConamens  de  la  litt^rature  romane  depois  le  14e  si^cle. 
Paris  et  Toulouse  (without  date),  4  Tob.  Sto. 

4.  DeUa  Tolgar  Lingua,  dl  M.  Pietro  Bembo  Oardinale,  (In  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  yolumes  of  the 
Opere  del  CarAnale  Bembo).    MUano,  1810.    This  work  contains  a  notice  of  some  of  the  Pro-      v^ 
venial  Ingredients  of  the  Italian  language,  adopted  by  the  poets  of  the  nation. 

5.  La  Cmsca  ProTcniale,  overo  le  rod,  frasl,  forme  e  maniere  de  dire,  che  la  lingua  toscana  ha  ^ 
presa  della  prorensale,  opera  dl  Antonio  Bastero.    Roma,  1724,  foL — ^This  is  by  a  native  of  the   ^ 
parts  of  the  South,  in  which  the  Proyen^al  still  exists  as  a  popular  dialect. 

t.  Recherdies  sur  la  langue  romane. — Origine  et  formation  de  la  langue  romane. — Grammaire 
Romane,  par  M.  Raynouard  (in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Choiz  de  poesies  des  Troubadours).  Paris 
1618.— R£aum6  de  la  Grammaire  Romane,  by  the  same,  (in  the  Ist  toI.  of  his  Lexique  Roman). 
Paris,  1888.  These  are  the  first  attempts  of  a  critical  exposition  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the 
Proven^  langusge,  and  are  still  the  leading  authority  upon  thesubject.in  the  French  language. 

T.  Granmiatlk  der  romanlschen  Sprachen,  von  Frledrich  Dies.  Bonn  1886-44,  8  vols.  8vo.— 
This  is  a  grammatical  exposition  of  aU  the  languages  derived  from  the  old  Roman,  1.  e.,  of  the 
Proven^,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the  Wallachian. 

8.  Die  romanische  Sprache  in  ihrem  Verh&ltniss  sur  lateinischen,  von  A.  Fuchs.  Halle. 
18^.— On  the  connection  between  the  Romansh  languages  and  the  Latin  we  have  also  learned 
rcMardiea  from  Pott  in  USfer*s  Zdtschrift  fur  die  Wissenschaft  der  Sprache,  vol.  8d ;  in  Aufrecht 
n.  Kdfan^B  Zehsch.  fflr  vergL  Sprachforschung,  voL  Ist,  and  in  the  Zeitsch.  fiir  Alterthumswissen- 
sehan,1888. 

t.  ObserratSons  sur  la  langue  et  la  litt^rature  provenfales,  par  W.  A.  Schlegel  (in  vol.  2d  of  his 
<Bavrcfl  6crltes  en  Fran^als).    Ldpsig,  1846. 

lOi  BymologiBche  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  romanlschen  Sprachen,  von  0.  A.  F.  Mahn. 
Berlin,  1855. 

IL  GkMsaire  de  Tanclenne  langue  fttm^alse,  depuis  son  origine  jusqu*au  sidcle  de  Louis  XIY., 
par  la  Cnme  de  Sainte-Palaye.    Paris,  1788,  foL 

12.  Glossaire  de  la  langue  romane,  par  B.  de  Roquefort    Paris,  1808. 

18.  Ehsai  d*nn  glossaire  ocdtanien,  par  Rochegude.    Toulouse,  1819,  8to. 

14.  Lexique  Roman,  ou  dictionnalre  de  la  langue  des  Troubadours,  compar^e  arec  les  autres 
Ungues  de  I'Europe  latlne,  pr6ced6  de  nouvelles  recherches  historlques  et  philologlques,  d'un 
r^anm^  de  la  grammaire  romane,  d*  un  nouveau  cholx  des  ponies  orlginales  des  Troubadours 
et  d'extralts  de  podmes  divers,  par  M.  Raynouard.    Paris.  1888-44.    6  vote.  8vo. 

15.  Lexicon  etymologicum  llnguarum  romanarum,  Halloa,  hlspaniesB,  galllca.  Par.  Fred.  Biei. 
Bonn,  1858.    Svo. 

16.  Histoire  de  la  langue  romane,  par  Francisque  Mandei.    Puy  et  Parte.  1840. 

17.  Histoire  des  langues  romanee  et  de  lenr  litt^rature,  par  Bruce-White.  Paris,  1841.  8  vols. 
8to. 

IS.  Altromanische  Sprachdenkmale,  nebst  elner  Abhandlnng  fiber  den  eptechen  Vers,  von  Friedr. 

Dies.    Bonn,  1846. 
If.  Tableao  bistorlque  et  lltt€raire  de  la  langue  parl6e  dans  le  mldi  de  la  France  et  connue  sous 

le  Dom  de  langue  prorensale,  par  Marie  Lafon.    Parte,  18tf . 
20.  De  elementia  grammaUcte  potiMlmom  lingua  francogaUlca  tcrlpslt  LadoT.  Schaohi.    Berlin, 

1668. 
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St  Gnmmalre  de  la  Ungae  d*ol],  on  gnunnudre  d«  dialeeiM  Ihuieali  wax.  ziie  et  illle  ildelet 

par  J.  F.  Burguy.    BeriDi,  1868-M. 
SS.  Tableau  des  idiomei  popolatres  de  la  Franee,  par  J.  A.  Schnakenburg.    Berlin,  1840. 

58.  Histoire  litUEralre,  pnilologiqae  et  bibliographiqne  dee  patolt,  par  Pierqnln  de  Gemblonx. 
Paris.  1841. 

M.  Articles  on  the  Romansh  languages  In  the  Journal  del  Savants  of  the  years  18SS,  1866, 1857,- 
etc.,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Vols.  zr.  zrlL  xziU.  and  xxir.  (first 
series). 

59.  Glossariom  ad  soriptores  media  et  Inflmao  latinitaUs,  onra  ac  studio  0.  Du  Oange.  Parlstls,  1788. 
6  vols.  foL — wad  Snpplementum  ad  anctlorem  Gangtanl  edltionem,  auct.  B.  P.  Garpentier.  P«il- 
siii,lT66.~Neir  editton  of  both  these  works  by  HenscheL    Paris,  184(W{0.    7Tols.4to. 

S9.  Mithridates,  Oder  Allgemelne8pracheokunde,TonAdelungu.Yater.   BvlhiflSl?.  4toIs.8to. 

27.  Das  Wort  in  seiner  organUchen  Yenrandlung,  ron  K.  F.  Becker.    Frankfort,  a.  M.,  1888. 

28.  Organism  der  deutschen  Sprache,  von  K.  F.  Becker.    Frankfort,  1841-42. 

29.  ParalMie  des  languet  de  r  Burope  et  de  rinde,  par  F.  Q,  ElchhofT.    Paris,  188d.    4to. 

IL — ^WOEKS  KILATINO  TO  PrOVKN^AL  LiTBRATURS. 

A.  The  oldest  literary  monuments  of  the  ProTen9al  language  are  certain  law  documents,  from. 
the  year  MO,  consisting  of  a  barbarous  intermixture  of  LaUn  and  Provencal  terms  and  phrases, 
which  the  reader  will  find  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Raynouard*8  Choix  de  pods,  des  Troa- 
badours,  and  also  in  Dies*  work  already  mentioned  (I.,  No.  18.) 

B.  The  earliest  work  known  to  us,  deserving  the  name  of  a  literary  composition  in  the  Proven- 

SI  language,  is  a  poem  on  Bo^thlus,  from  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  of  which  a  fragment  of 
7  verses  Is  still  extant.  This  flragment,  irith  some  other  oompodUons,  chiefly  poetical,  of  a 
somewhat  latw  date,  has  been  edited  by  Raynouard  in  his  Chulx  d.  po6k  d.  Troub.,  and  also  by 
Pies  in  his  Altromanische  Bpradidenkmale. 

0.  M8S.  collections  of  Provencal  poetry,  from  the  golden  age  of  Its  existence  In  the  sonth  of 
France,  when  the  Provencal  was  the  language  par  eeooeU^noe  of  chivalry  and  of  the  courts  (L  e., 
during  the  12th  and  18th  centuries),  made  at  different  epochs  and  by  various  hands,  are  preserved 
In  the  different  libraries  of  continental  Europe.  An  account  of  those  manuscripts  is  fbrnished  os 
by  M.  Eaynouard  in  hisOholxde  potfs.  des  Troub.,  voL  IL  page  cUv.-clxlv.,  voL  vl.  Appendix,  and 
in  the  Index  to  the  0th  volume  of  his  Lexlqne  Boman.  An  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  fordgn 
Mas.  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor  by  M.  de  Sainte-Palsye,  Is  deposited  In  the  library  of  the 
Arsenal,  at  Paris. 

D.  Printed  works  relating  to  the  subject  of  Provencal  poetry  and  Its  history : 

1.  Les  vies  des  plus  c€lAbres  et  andens  pontes  provenoaux,  qui  ont  fleuri  du  temps  det  oomtes  de 
Provence,  par  Jean  de  Nostre  Dame,  procnreur  en  la  cour  du  parlement  de  Provence,  l^on, 
1570.    8vo. 

2.  Istoria  della  volgar  poesla,  scritta  da  Oiovan  Mario  OresdmbenL  Roma,  1608,  and  Venecia, 
1780-81.  7  vols.  Uo,  of  which  the  second  volume  contains  a  translation  of  the  blographieal 
sketches  of  Nostradamus,  with  some  additions,  and  a  number  of  specimens  of  Provensal  poetry 
with  an  Italian  translation  opposite. 

8.  Histoire  litt^ralre  des  Troubadours,  contenant  leurs  vies,  des  extralts  de  leurs  pttces,  et  plosleart 

Sarticularit^s  sur  les  moeurs,  les  usages  et  Thlstoire  du  12e  et  du  18e  slides.  Paris,  1774. 
vols.  12mo.  This  work,  which  appeared  without  the  name  of  the  author,  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Abb6  Millot,  and  redacted  flrom  the  papers  of  Satnte-Palaye. 

4.  The  literary  history  of  the  Troubadours,  containing  their  lives,  extracts  ftt>m  their  worics,  etc 
By  Mrs.  Dobson.    London,  1807.    12mo— ^A  translation  and  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Millot 

&.  ChoIx  des  poMesorlglnales  des  Troubadours,  par  H  Raynouard.  Paris,  1816-20.  0  vols.  8vo. 
The  first  printed  collection  of  Provencal  poetry  of  any  note,  including  a  critical  examination 
into  the  formation  of  the  language,  the  earliest  specimens  of  Its  literature,  a  grammar,  and  one 
volume  of  biographical  noUces  from  Provencal  sources,  with  an  Indication  of  the  number  of 
pieces  yet  extant  in  MSS.  firom  Uie  respective  poets,  of  which  but  a  limited  number  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  collection.    This  li  still  the  most  complete  work  on  this  branch  of  the  sulijeet 

6.  Nouveau  choix  des  poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,  et  d'extralts  des  po&anes  divers  par  M. 
Raynouard  (in  the  1st  voL  of  his  Lexique  Roman).  Paris,  1888.  This  volume  contains  the 
principal  poetical  romances  of  the  ProvMi^als,  either  entire  or  In  part,  with  a  numb«r  of  other 
pieces. 

7.  Le  Pamasse  Ocdtanlen,  ou  choIx  des  poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,  tlr€es  des  mannscritf 
natlonaux  (anonymous,  but  known  to  be  by  Rochegude).    Toulouse,  1819.    8vo. 

8.  A  general  outline  of  the  history  of  Provengal  literature  Is  contained  In  the  **  Histoire  Lltt€raire 
de  la  France,"  voL  vll.,  p.  xxx.,  and  voL  xvL,  p.  194,  sqq.  Essays  on  the  different  Troubadours, 
with  extracts  from  their  writings,  chiefly  ft'om  the  pen  of  M.  Bm€rio-Davld,  in  vols.  xilL,  xiv., 
XV.,  xvlL,  xvllL,  xix.,  and  xx.  The  whole  of  voL  xxH.  Is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
writinn  of  the  Troubadours  and  Trouv^res,  and  is  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  0.  Fauriel 

9.  Die  Werke  der  Troubadours  In  provencallscher  Sprache,  nach  Raynouard,  Rochegude,  Dies  u. 
nach  den  HandschrUten,  herausg.  von  0.  A.  F.  Mshn.  Berlin,  1846.  And  by  the  same  editor : 
Oedichte  der  Troubadours,  etc.    Berlin,  1856. 

10.  Die  Blographieen  der  Troubadours  In  prov.   Sprache,  herausg.  von  0.  A.  F.   Mahn. 

11.  Altfransdslsche  Lleder,  bericht.  n.  erULut.  mlt  Besug  auf  die  proven^allsdie,  altltallenlscfae  u. 
mitteUiochdeutsohe  liederdlchtung.    Von  Ed.  Miutsner.    Berlin,  1868.    12mo. 

12.  RomaniBche  Inedlta,  auf  italienlschen  Bibllotheken  gesammelt.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  BerHn, 
1806.    8vo. 

18.  Pierre  Vldal's  Lleder,  herausgegeben  von  0.  Bartsch.    Berlin,  1807.    12mo. 
14.  Der  Roman  von  Ferabras  provensallscb  herausgegeben  von  Inunanuel  Bekker.     Berlin, 
1829.    4to. 
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ISl  M*  Pom! a  der  Troabadonrs,  Ton  Friedrlch  Dtos.    Zwlokan,  1837,  and  the  Mme  French  by 

EoMn.    Line,  184Si.    This  Is  &  critical  examination  of  the  poetry  of  the  Prorenyals,  and  a  ht»> 

teryof  iL 
11  Osserratloni  soUa  poesia  del  Troratori,  da  G.  OalranL    Modena,  1889.    8to. 
IT.  nore  dl  storia  letteraria  e  eavaUeroMa  delU  Occltanla,  da  6.  OalranL    MUano,  1846.    8to. 
Ul  I>«  la  laacae  et  de  la  po^sie  proTcnsales,  par  le  baron  Eugtoe  Ton  BemmeL    Broxelles  et 

Paila,  18ML    8to. 
Hi  Hiatoire  de  la  langae  et  littfratnre  proTencale,  par  Kmlle  de  LaTdeye.    Broxelles  et  Paris, 

ISM.    8TO. 
I8l  rastota«  de  V  iipop^  da  moyen  age :— Romans  proTenoaox,  par  0.  Faoriel  (in  the  ReTne  des 

dear  Moodes  of  IStt.) 
tL  MteMiree  ear  Tancienne  cheTaUerle,  par  la  Come  de  Balnte-Palaye.     Paris,  1781.    8  toIs., 

ISbo.,  and  td  ed.,  areo  one  introduction  et  des  notes  historiqnes.  par  C.  Nodier.    Paris,  1826. 

t  Tols^  8to.    English:  Memoirs  of  ancient  chiTalry,  etc,  by  the  translator  of  the  Life  of 

Peftrareh.    London,  1784.    8to. 
SI  Docmnrtrti  d*amore,  del  Frandsoo  Barberino.    Roma,  1640. 
tL  bvCica,  sen  Amatoria,  Andrea  Oapellani  regll,  Tetustissimi  scriptoris,  ad  Tenerandam  suan 

*^'^'— ■*  GoaUeram  seripta,  etc^  In  pubUcom  emlssa  a  Dethmaro  Molhero.    Dorpmondie,  1610. 

8to.    a  notice  of  this  book  in  Raynooard^s  ohoix,  toL  2d,  and  in  the  Hist.  Iitt6r.  de  la  France, 

ToL  zxL^j>.  890. 
%L  Ansspmche  der  Mlnnegeriohte,  aos  alten  Handschriften,  heraosg.  a.  mit  ein.  hist.  AbhaodL 

nbcr  d.  Manegerkhte  b^dtet,  Ton  a  Freih.  r.  Aretin.    MOnchen,  1808. 

&  MoDomenta  de  la  Utt^ratore  romane,  depnis  le  14e  sldcle,  publics  par  M.  Oatlen— Arnoalt. 

Paris  H  Tonlonse  (without  dateX  4  toIs.,  8to.  (of  which  the  4th  toL  contains  the  prise  poems 

of  the  *^^^if»"r  of  the  ga^f  taber  at  Toulouse.) 
H  Notices  et  extratts  de  qnelques  ourrages  6crits  en  patois  du  midi  de  la  France.    Paris,  1840. 
87.  Le  Troobadoor  modem  (L  e.,  Jacques  Jasmin),  par  M.  Cabri6.    Paris,  1840. 

UL  Works  Relatikg  to  thi  Litiraturb  of  thi  Trouyrrxs  and  to  that  or 

TBI    MiDDLB  AGI    IN    GXNKRAL. 

1.  FablUMZ  et  oontes  des  pontes  Ihuicais  de  xie,  xfie,  xliie,  xIto  et  xTe.  sl^ee,  par  Barbasan. 

Parta,1756L    8  rols.  8to.— New  edtition  bT  M<on.    PsJris,  1808.    4to1s.8to. 
1  FabUaux  et  oontes,  etc,  da  xUe,  et  du  xiUe  si^cle,  par  Legrand  d*  Anssy.    Paris,  1829.    5  rob. 

ftro. 
t.  NosTCAa  reeaell  de  fkblianx  et  contes  in€dits,  pubU^s  par  BL  M€on.    Paris,  1828.    2  toIs.  8to. 

— Thto  la  also  the  editor  of  the  Roman  de  la  Roee,  du  Renart  and  of  scTeral  others. 

4.  De  la  chanaon  de  Roland,  du  roman  de  Tristan,  de  la  Ylolette,  de  comte  de  Poitiers,  de  Horn, 
c(c^  par  Frandsque  MlcheL    Paris,  1880-87  (In  separate  Tolumes). 

5.  La»  taiMiU  des  xile  et  xille  d^es,  d*apres  les  MSa  de  France  et  d'  Angleterre,  publics  par 
Fraadsque  MlcheL    Paris,  1886. 

C  Jon^eois  et  Troor^res,  oo  choiz  des  salute,  6pitres,  etc.,  dee  xille  et  xIto  dteles,  par  Achille 

JobtnaL    Paris,  1886u    8to. 
7.  NoQTean  recaeU  des  contes,  dits,  fabliaux  et  autres  pieces  InfJdltes  des  xllie,  xItc,  et  xre 

dides,  par  A.  JubinaL    Paris,  188^-42.    8to1s8to. 
8l  ftaais  Uatoriqaes  sur  les  bardes,  les  Joni^eurs  et  lee  teouTdres  normands,  et  anglo-normands, 

par  r  Abb^  G.  Delaruc    Paris,  1884    8  toIs.  8to. 
f.  Trovrires,  Jongleors  et  m^nestrels  du  nord  de  la  France  d  du  midi  de  la  Belglque,  par  Arthur 

Mnattx.    valendennes  et  Paris,  1887-48.    8  toIs.  8to. 
liL  Les  romane  en  prose  des  cycles  de  la  table  ronde  et  de  Ghariemagne,  par  J.  W.  Schmidt. 
IL  FeAoMS  dee  bardes  bretons  du  Tic  d^de,  par  VIllemarqu6.    Paris,  1850. 
IS.  HMofare  des  lettres  an  moyen-4ge,  par  AmM€e  DnqueeneL    Paris,  1842.    4  toIs.  8to. 
UL  Dee  fites  dn  moyen  4ge,  ciTiles,  mUitahres  et  reUgieuses,  par  A.  de  Matronnc 
14.  Po^sica  popolalres  latlnes  ant^rieures  au  xile  siddc—And:  Po6dei  populalres  latlnes  au 

■oyeaige,parlLduM6riL    Paris,  1849.    8to. 
lA.  PoMes  inedites  du  moyen  Age,  par  R.  du  M^rU.    Paris,  1864.    8to. 
1C  Rxempla  poeseos  latinn  medll  asTi,  edita  a  M.  Hauptio  lusato.    Yindobona,  1884 
17.  Latina  quss  mmBum  per  arum  in  triTUs,  necnon  in  monasterlls  Tulgabantur,  carmlna  sedulo 

Itenia  coUeglt  R.  du  MeriL    Paris,  1847. 
UL  HymDllatlnimedUmTi,  eeodd.  M88.ediditetannotaaonIbasiUastraTit  F.  J.  Monc    Friburgi 
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CHAPTEB  t 

QKHSBAL  OUIIJNB  OF  FBOTSN^AL  IJTERATUSB. 

The  hiBtoiy  of  Provenjjal  literatnre  divides  itself  natnrall^ 
into  two  parts:  the  first  comprisiDg  the  revolutioDS  of  this 
literatnre  within  the  limits  of  the  country  itself,  in  which  it 
originated  and  flourished ;  the  second  treating  of  its  influence 
on  the  literatures  of  the  foreign  nations^  among  which  it  was 
introduced.  Jn  this  chapter  I  shall  conflne  myself  to  contem- 
plating it  on  its  native  soil,  and  independently  of  its  popularity 
m  otlier  quarters. 

The  history  of  Provencal  literature,  restricted  as  it  ordinarily 
is,  to  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  would  only  embrace  a 

Sriod  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  from  the  end  of 
e  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  But  I 
think  I  can  trace  the  origin  and  the  first  tentatives  of  this  litera- 
ture to  a  much  remoter  antiquity.  I  date  its  birth  from  the 
eighth  century — ^from  the  epoch  at  which  I  suppose  (as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove)  the  Bon^ansh  idioms  of  the  South  to  have 
been  substituted  for  the  Latin. 

I  shall  therrfore  divide  the  histoiy  of  Provencal  literature 
into  two  great  epochs,  of  which  the  one  extends  from  the 
second  haff  of  the  eighth  ^^^♦"^^^  ^^^  y^rir  Iftfift,  and  the 

other  from  liffiiU&i2fi(^ 

Of  these  two  epochs  the  first  is,  as  we  can  easily  presume,  by 
hr  ihe  most  obscure,  the  one  frt)m  which  the  smallest  number 
of  monuments  are  left  us,  and  conceming  which  history  ftuv 
nidies  us  the  scantiest  information*  It  stall  however  offers  us 
many  curious  and  interesting  facts — ^facts,  by  which  the  Utera- 
tnre  of  the  South  is  linked,  on  the  one  hand  ^to  the  culture  <^ 
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the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  other  to  the  glorious 
epochs  of  th^  Middle  Age. 

The  fundamental  fact,  to  be  examined  in  this  first  epocli  of 
ProTen$al  literatore,  is  the  ori^  and  formation  of  the  idiom 
which  was  deiitined  to  become  its  organ.  The  creation  of  eyery 
lan^age  presents  to  ns  certain  obscure  and  mysterious  phasea 
which  wiu  not  admit  of  an  absolute  explanation.  But  this 
bein^  granted,  there  is  perhaps  no  idiom  in  tiie  world  which 
furnishes  us  so  many  data  for  the  construction  of  its  hdstoiT,  as 
does  the  ancient  Provenjal ;  and  from  this  circumstance  aloneu 
it  is  entitled  to  a  particular  attention.  A  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  various  ingredi- 
ents, which  have  successively  entered  into  its  composition,  and 
the  different  langua^  to  wnich  these  ingredients  respectivel7 
belong.  In  the  Latm  substratum,  which  constitutes  its  basis, 
we  find  stiU  enough  of  Greek  to  attest  the  lon^  residence  of  a 
Grecian  population  in  the  countries  in  whi(m  it  originated. 
We  also  discover  considerable  traces  of  the  tlnree  most  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul,  all  of  which  are  still  alive  in  barbarous  or 
remote  countries,  whi<di  have  served  them  as  places  of  refuge. 
One  of  these  lajsguages  is  spoken  in  France  bv  the  inhabituita 
of  Lower  Brittany,  and  in  England  by  the  Welsh ;  the  other  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  interior  of  Ireland ;  the 
last  in  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Basques. 

Thus,  then,  the  Proven^  mdepraidently  of  the  interest 
which  it  claims  of  itself  alone,  as  a  literary  idiom  of  great 
refinement,  and  one  which  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  the  French,  is  moreover  possessed  of  a  veritable  historical 
im^rt|mce  from  the  fact  of  its  including  various  authentic  indi- 
cations respecting  die  differ^it  races  of  men,  which  in  the 
course  of  centunes  occupied  successively  or  simcultaneouily 
the  soil  of  GauL 

The  first  attempt  to  polish  the  Bomano-Provensal,  and  to 
render  it  capable  of  expressing  objects  trnd  ideas  above  the 
wants  and  sentiments  of  ordinary  liie,  was  made  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  monks.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
ev^i  much  later,  die  inhabitants  of  &e  soudi  of  Gaul  itill 
chmff  to  usages  whieh  they  had  derived  from  die  paganism  of 
the  Greejks  or  Bomans,  to  stoss  reminiscences  of  the  antique 
arts,  and  their  ancient  pubuc  amusements.  Hankering  after 
amotions,  enjoyments  and  occasions  for  common  reunions  and 
mutual  ^caltations,  these  people  preserved  a  very  lively  relish 
for  certain  diversions,  for  certain  dramatic  farcesr—d^generate 
remnants  oi  die  theatrical  representations  of  former  times. 
They  were  passionately  addicted  to  certain  dances,  which  had 
bew  transfittred  from  the  tdmples  to  die  churchea,  from  the 
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pt^Mi  eidtiiB  to  the  CSirisUan.  They  iltill  contintied  to  celebrate 
their  fiineral  rites  with  an  admixture  of  profane  formalities  and 
eaeimmies;  their  popular  poetry^  their  songB  of  love  still 
lifreathed  ilurt  parai  freedcmi,  fircmi  which  the  austere  purity  of 
Ooiiftittiity  rermted. 

Tlie  ehwc&  had  already  r^atedly  but  vainly  attempted  to 
abefiah  direcdy  these  onerous  remarants  of  the  ancient  cnltns, 
when  tiie  ecokaiaslacs  of  tiie  8o«ith  resolved  upon  attempting 
the  same  refovm  in  a  manner  more  indirect  and  popnlar.  W  ith- 
0«t  flattering  tiiemsdves  with  being  able  to  eradicate  those 
inveterate  pagan  habits  which  had  survived  the  system,  they 
imagmed  thst  they  were  sanetifyinff  them  by  adapting  them  to 
tiie  eeremonieB  of  liie  Christian  cnltns.  They  fitted  pious  suV 
Jeets  into  t>antomimes  and  dramas,  which  were  represented  in 
the  dnircnes.  Th^  permitted  or  tolerated  in  honor  of  their 
saints,  the  dances  and  choruses  which  formerly  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  bcmor  <^  the  pagan  divinities.  Am<mg  the  son^  con- 
secrated by  the  chm*ch,  thev  admitted  p<^mlar  songs  m  the 
Bomansh  idiom  or  in  a  Latin  but  little  superior  to  the  Komansh, 
which  Ae  peojJe  were  yet  able  to  comprehend.  Finally,  thev 
eomposcd  or  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  pious  legends 
more  marvdlons  and  more  touching  than  the  ancient  fables  of 
which  some  traditions  might  yet  be  left. 

lliere  is  yet  »tant  a  ^at  number  of  these  monastic  ]>ieces, 
composed  between  the  mnth  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  in  the 
Bomano-Provencal  or  in  a  corrupted  Latin,  and  composed  with 
the  intention  of  numoring  the  peo}>le,  and  of  imposing  them  as 
an  equivalent  for  its  ]^agan  remimscences.^  It  is  my  purpose 
to  produce  some  specimens  of  them ;  they  will  aid  us  in  com- 
wmending  to  what  eiitent,  and  in  what  manne*,  the  ecclesia»- 
ttce  of  ^  South  contributed  to  the  origination  of  a  populaor 
Ktersture.  By  thus  admitting  the  Bomano-Provenjal  into  the 
CSiriatian  liturgy,  by  conv^ting  certain  p<^ular  spectacles  into 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  by  paganizing,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  cultus  of  Christiamty,  the  clergy  of  the  South  can- 
not be  said  to  have  attained  its  purpose;  but  it  rendered  a 
service  which  it  had  neither  desi^  to  render,  nor  even  fore- 
seen. By  bringing  religious  motives  to  bear  on  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  Komansh  filiom  of  the  South,  which  was  as  vot 
unsettled  and  xmcouth,  it  contributed  to  fix  it  and  to  polidi  it 

But  tibis  m<mldsh  poetry,  these  pious  songs  in  vulgar  Latin, 
tcuth<»'ized  to  be  chanted  in  the  churches,  were  far  finmi  satisfy^ 
ing  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South ;  and  as  tiieir 
language  became  more  supple,  it  was  not  long  before  they  them- 

•  Oa  thest  ples<S|  tad  oa  mosMtle  Ifttrston  ts  geMTftl,  tee  eliftpier  TlL^^ 
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selyeB  began  to  applj  it  to  compoeitionB  of  a  lets  aiist^^ 
deBcription. 

The  SonUi  had  been  the  theatre  of  ffrand  eyents  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centnriee.  The  inhwitants  of  Aqnitania  and 
of  Provence  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Meroyioffian  oon<^ 
quest.  Assailed  anew  by  the  Oarlovingians,  they  \m  fought 
long  and  bravely  before  bdng  subjected  anew.  Inis  animaled 
contest  between  the  Franks  and  the  Gallo-BcHnans  of  the  South 
had  become  still  more  complicated  by  the  more  terrible  stru^ 
Ae  of  both  these  nations  against  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain* 
One  of  the  results  of  this  war  had  been  to  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion, the  yanity,  the  bray^  and  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tne  South.  These  nations  then  b^gan  to  feel  the 
want  ai  a  poetry^  by  which  they  mi^ht  celebrate  the  heroio 
eyentS)  which  had  left  so  powerful  an  imprint  on  their  memory. 
The  monuments  of  this  primitive  poetry  of  the  southern  parts 
medisBval  Gaul  are  rare ;  they  are,  however,  not  entirely  want- 
ing, and  those  of  them  which  remain  are  deserving  of  our  par- 
ticular notice. 

There  is  one  of  th^n  espNdciallv  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  with  considerable  detul,  ana  in  behalf  of  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  curiosity  and  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
This  is  a  poem  of  which  we  have  but  one  version,  made  by 
a  monk  in  very  bad  Latin  verses,  and  in  which  a  prince  of 
Aouitania,  b^  the  name  of  Walter,  figures  as  the  hero.^ 

The  work  is  full  of  poetical  beauties,  but  these  are  perhaps 
not  its  most  remarkable  feature.  This  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
bein^  linked,  both  by  its  subject  and  by  its  many  familiar 
allusions,  to  tiie  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  Oermany.  In  the 
absence  ofprecise  data  with  reference  to  the  real  ori^  of  this 
work,  the  German  scholars  have  connected  it  with  their  ancient 
national  noetry.  It  will,  however,  be  easy  for  me  to  prove* 
when  I  snail  have  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  subject,  that  tho 
poem  in  question,  the  moment  we  wish  to  seek  a  historical 
motive  for  it,  must  be  considered  as  an  inspiration  of  the  A^ui- 
tanian  spirit  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  ^ntury,  and  as  a  poetical 
indication  of  the  national  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul^ 
south  of  the  Loire,  to  the  aominion  of  the  Franks.  There  wag 
nothing,  however,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  awaken  the 
poetic  instinct  of  we  populations  of  the  Soum,  as  their  wars  and 
their  relations  with  the  Arabs  oi  Spain.  Those  valiant  Sara- 
c^is,  those  terrible  Moors,  who  passed  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  so  many  occasi<ms,  soon  took  a  much  stronffer  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne,  of  Toulouse  and 

•  Oa  tiUi  fMia  or  Walter,  tb«  A^riliBta,  Me  clttpa.  iz.,  zL,  ziL,  a^ 
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ef  Bordeanx  tban  did  the  barren  chronicles  of  their  monks. 
Tbej  figured  at  an  eari j  date  in  tiie  fabnlons  le<^nds  and  in  the 
htetoiical  songs,  which  served  as  the  nndens  &r  the  romantic 
epopees  of  a  snbseanent  period. 

Inese  Boiim  ana  legends  are  mostlj  lost ;  nevertheless  we 
still  find,  and  I  have  collected,  here  and  there,  a  fragment,  a 
iq>ednien,  a  notice  which  suffices  to  establish  their  ancient  exist- 
oice.  I  ahall  ^ve  an  extract  from  a  cnrions  fiction,  a  real 
romance,  from  me  commencement  of  the  eleventh  centniy,  the 
h»o  of  whidi  is  a  seignior  from  the  vicinity  of  Tonlonse.  This 
seignior  anfiered  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  to  the  Holv  Land. 
Thrown  into  ihe  midst  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  Africa,  he 
wanders  abont  among  them  for  a  lon^  time,  encountering  a 
series  of  }>erpetnal  adventures.  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  these 
narratives  that  some  of  them  have  reference  to  clearly  estab- 
lished facts  from  the  contemporary  histoir  of  tiie  J^bs  of 
Brain,  while  the  rest  are  evidently  borrowea  from  the  Odyssey 
or  Homer.  This  strange  composition,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
but  one  rapid  and  ill-s^ected  extract  remains,  seems  to  indicate 
in  a  tanfi^ble  manner  the  point  in  histoiy,  at  which  the  antique 
poetry  <m  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  the  romantic  poetry  of 
the  Middle  Age,  approximated  each  other  once  more  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  separate  a^ain  forever. 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  origm  and  the  first  epoch  of  Proven- 
cal literature  will  suffice,  I  hope^  to  justify  the  more  extended 
development  which  I  propose  to  mstitute  m  regard  to  it.  The 
condition  of  Provencal  literature  at  the  end  of  this  epoch  may 
be  bricdSy  represented  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  idiom  of  this  literature,  the  Eomansh  of  the  South, 
was  a  langui^  grammatically  determined,  and  already  capable 
of  adapting  itseff  to  the  movements  of  thought  with  a  certain 
d^ree  of  suppleness. 

§d.  This  language  contained  poetical  compositions  of  various 
kinds.  Some  ot  mese  were  based  upon  the  more  or  less  dis- 
torted reminiscences  of  certain  pOT)ular  forms  of  poetry,  which 
had  descended  from  tiie  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Others 
were  the  more  or  less  uncouth,  but  original  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  whatever  there  was  most  remarkable  or  striking 
in  the  religious  beliefs  or  in  the  historical  traditions  of  the  age. 

8d.  The  word  ^^char,  to  find  or  invent,  was  already  sanc- 
tioned by  usage  to  denote  the  particular  act  or  effort  o^^the 
mind  of  which  poetry  was  the  result.  This  word  may  be  said 
to  be  tiie  first  monument  of  this  poetry ;  the  first  authentic  evi- 
dence of  its  originality. 

4th.  There  had  already  been  invented,  for  the  behoof  of  this 
same  poetry,  a  system  of  versification,  founded  on  a  combing- 
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tiML  (it  tfa^  rHjim  with  1ii9  i^lUbic  aoocnt--^  (^^itaiii  wiiid^ 
ha0  nace  been  adopted  br  all  tM  natiooa  ot  Eoiopa. 

fith.  The  poets  bad  Mobably  already  commenoM  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Troabaaours.  There  is  indeed  no  indica- 
tion that  at  that  time  they  eonstituted  a  particular  dasf  of 
aoeietj,  which  was  exclusivebr  devoted  to  the  cuUiyation  oi 
poetry,  and  oi^;anized  with  r^erenoe  to  this  end  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  tfoBglearSi  a  daas  of  mi&a  conc«minf  which  I  shall 
haye  many  thio^  to  sajr  hereafter,  were  then  weady  exercis- 
ing the  ]profiMsu>n  of  itinerant  reciters  and  lungers  of  poetic 
compositions. 

Such  are,  reduced  to  their  most  general  terms,  the  results  of 
the  first  ^poch  of  Proyen^  Uteratiue ;  or,  in  other  words,  such 
are  the  Mitecedents  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

Considered  in  its  most  ori^al  and  most  brilliant  phases,  tiie 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  might  be  defined  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  ideas,  the  sentiments  and  the  acts  of  chiyalry.  Its  lustory 
is  therefcH^  essentially  connected  with  that  of  chiyahry,  from 
which  it  reeeiyes,  ana  on  which,  in  return^  it  sheds  a  great  deal 
of  li|;ht  A  cursory  survey  of  tne  institution,  the  character,  the 
motives  and  the  object  of  chivalry  will,  therefore,  be  the  indis- 
pensable {H^minary  to  all  our  researches  concennng  the  poetiy, 
which  constituted  the  more  or  less  naive,  the  nM>re  or  less  ideal 
expression  of  it. 

The  origin  of  that  angular  assemUage  of  institutions  and 
customs,  which  is  gen^^fy  designated  by  the  name  of  chivalry, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Age.  I  shall  not  expressly  search  after  its  solution ;  my  object 
does  not  require  it ;  out  I  shall  perhaps  find  it  in  the  eouiae  of 
my  route. 

This  system  of  chivalry  I  shall  have  to  consider  principally 
as  it  existed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  some  countries  bor- 
dering on  Spain — ^in  Catalonia  and  An^||on.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  countries  that  those  chivalnc  institutions  present 
themselves  the  earliest,  and  with  the  most  consistency— 4hat 
they  haye  the  appearance  of  having  grown  out  of  the  very  foun- 
dation of  society  itself,  and  that  t&y  afford  tiie  largest  number 
of  hist(»ical  data  fear  the  explanation  of  their  origin ;  it  is  also 
there  that  chivalry  and  Proyengal  poetry  exhibit  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  mutu^  interpenetration ;  and  all  these  conside- 
rations will,  perhaps,  induce  us  to  presume  that  both  of  them 
originated  simultmeousljr  in  those  countries. 

!U  was  in  the  various  kinds  of  lyrical  composition  that  Pro- 
yenjal  poetry  first  delineated  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  ehi- 
yahy.  The  songs,  in  which  the  Troubadours  celebrated  their 
ladies,  are  the  most  numerous  of  their  producticms,  and  the  best 
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\  known ;  and  they  were  Ihose  in  which  they  prided  themgelTes 
die  moet  on  exhibitinj^  proofs  of  skill  and  talent  In  the  system 
of  gallantly,  of  which  these  songs  are  a  fSE^thfo}  picture,  love  is 
asortofcnltns.    it  j— ^    — •-  "^'— • -"  ^ ^  .^\y^.A. 

'         the  motive  for  ever^ 

meats  are  onlj  legitimate  i 

to  the  arduous  duties  and  to  the  virtues  of  chivalrj. 

This  system  was  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  certain  defi- 
nitely established,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  subtle  conven- 
tions.  Everything  was  subjected  to  a  rigid*^  and  fixed  oere- 
moniaL  The  individualities  of  character  and  passion  could, 
therefore,  have  but  very  little  ro(»n  or  free  play  m  the  amatory 
songs  inspired  by  chivahy.  lliese  songs  could  differ  but  little 
amon^  themselves,  except  by  the  various  degrees  of  eloquence 
in  their  accessories  and  their  (letails ;  and  a  monotony  of  sub- 
ject was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Indeed,  a  very  small 
number  of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Troubadours  will  enable 
one  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  them  all.  But  reduced 
with  critical  judgment  and  taste  to  a  slend^  volume,  the  ama- 
tory poetry  of  the  Troubadours  will  perhaps  a^^ear  as  one  of 
the  most  original  and  most  curious  poetic  monuments  of  modem 
times. 
It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  every  sentiment,  when  pushed 
\  beyond  certain  limits,  provokes,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  an  oppo- 

site sentiment,  which  appears  as  its  corrective  or  its  contradic- 
tion. There  were  connected  with  this  chivalric  love  certain 
exaggerated  subtleties  and  pretensions,  which  naturally  chal- 
lenged irony  and  parody,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  class  of 
noetic  compositions  very  diflferent  from  those  in  which  the 
ladies  were  treated  like  divinities.  There  are  specimens  of  one 
kind  still  extant  There  are  some  in  which  the  irony  is  too 
gross  and  too  bold  to  admit  of  being  quoted  here.  But  there 
are  others  in  which  it  does  not  trans^'ess  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, and  which  are  nothing  more  tnan  a  tart  expression  of 
reality ;  and  these  deserve  to  be  made  known. 

Hie  satire  of  the  Provencals,  like  all  their  other  kinds  of 
poetnr,  was  wholly  conceivea  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  For  it 
was  nrom  tiie  idea  that  had  been  formed  of  the  duties  of  a 
kni^t,  that  the  more  general  idea  of  virtue  and  of  vice  was 
denved.  Now,  as  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  very  fre- 
quentiy  violatea  in  practice,  the  Troubadours  were  never  in 
want  of  subjects  for  satire,  nor  were  they  ever  disposed  to  suffer 
such  opportunities  to  escape.  This  is,  m  fact,  one  of  the  finest 
phases  of  ProveuQal  poetry ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
oat  many  an  example  of  the  coura^  and  the  talent  with  which 
tiie  lit>ubadours  were  accustomea  to  lash  the  ambition,  the 
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avarice,  the  vicdence  and  the  vices  of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  of 
the  clergy. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  chevalier  to  fight  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  was  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  poet  to  ur^e  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  duty.  Several  of 
the  JProvensal  son^  on  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans, 
and  especially  against  those  of  Africa  and  Spain,  are  pervaded 
by  the  most  ^nuine  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  for  war.  The 
struggle  agamst  the  latter  was  the  one,  in  which  the  Trouba- 
dours took  the  liveliest  and  the  most  direct  interest,  and  to 
which  were  linked  their  most  poetic  reminiscences.  As  late  as 
the  twelfth  century  this  struff^e  had  still  its  critical  moments, 
full  of  peril  to  the  Christian^ngdoms  of  Spain ;  and  on  these 
occasions  Troubadours  of  great  celebrity  gave  utterance  to  noble 
accents,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  not  without  their 
effect  on  the  cause  of  Qhristianity. 

Independentlv  of  those  pieces,  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
union  of  martial  prowess  and  of  faith,  the  Provencal  poets  often 
sung  of  war  simply,  in  the  abstract  and  apart  from  everv  parti- 
cular locality  or  motive.  They  lauded,  with  a  sort  of  bacchic 
transport,  its  tumults,  its  alarms,  its  dan^rs,  as  the  true  enjoy- 
ments of  the  knight  There  were  distinguished  Troubadours, 
who  became  so  solely  through  the  zeal,  with  which  they  in- 
spired the  warlike  propensities  of  their  seigniors.  Such  was, 
among  others,  the  famous  Bertrand  de  !m>m,  nearly  all  of 
whose  pieces  were  a  sort  of  martial  dithyrambs,  full  of  ardor^  of 
high-mmdedness  and  of  a  certain  savage  impetuosity,  which 
admirably  characterizes  the  undisciplined  ana  adventuresome 
spirit  of  chivalry,  as  it  exhibited  itself  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  feudal  chiefs. 

Among  these  various  kinds  of  lyric  compositions,  the  Trouba- 
dours made  a  singular  but  a  characteristic  distinction,  which 
divided  them  into  two  classes.  Love  alone  appeared  to  them 
to  be  essentially  poetical,  expressly  made  to  be  sung  and  to 
inspire  the  desire  of  singing.  All  other  themes,  such  as 
.  morality,  war,  religion  even,  seemed  to  them  to  be  less  natural, 
less  elevated  subjects  for  poetic  inspiration.  Every  composition 
which  had  not  love  for  its  motive,  and  particularlv  those  of  a 
satiric  or  sportive  type,  were  comprised  under  tne  common 
denomination  of  Sirventeso.  This  term  was  derived  from  the 
word  SvrverUj  by  which  they  designated  the  men-at-arms,  who 
were  no  chevaliers,  and  which  the  latter  took  along  with  them 
in  their  wars.  Sirventeso^  therefore,  signified  a  piece  of  sirvent 
— ^that  is  to  say,  oue  of  an  inferior  order,  compared  with  the 
songs  of  love,  which  were,  properly  speaking,  the  songs  of 
chivalry,  though  iH^ej  were  not  ordinarily  called  so. 
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The  Ijrrical  pieces  of  the  Troubadours,  howeyer,  whether  they 
were  cmyabic  or  siryentesguey  did  not  differ  in  anj  way  with 
reference  to  their  fomu  They  were  all  divided  into  symme- 
trical strophes ;  they  were  aU  alike  destined  to  be  song  to  a 
music  which  was  composed  by  the  poet  himself.  But  in  a 
general  survey  like  this  I  cannot  explain  the  mechanism  of 
Froven^al  versification.  AU  that  I  can  say  of  it  here  in 
advance  is,  that  in  point  of  refinement,  and  in  point  of  intricate 
difficulties,  it  surpasses  that  of  any  and  of  every  other  modern 
poetry  of  Europe.  No  other  nation,  except  the  Arabs,  has 
carried  the  taste  for  rhyme  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Proven^aJs 
have  done.  It  might  be  said  of  their  poetry,  that  is  preemi- 
nently the  poetry  of  rhyme,  the  qua  m  wliinh  t^i^  TT(](f n^na  nf 
pww^n/ntij^  ATI  pffftAf  nn  tB<}^ftr  has  bjgen  used  and  abu^Qd^Jthe 


Another  characteristic,  common  to  aU  the  lyrical  productions 
which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  is  that  they  were  written  in  . 
the  purest  Provencal,  and  with  all  the  resources,  with  all  th^J 
elaborate  refinements  of  which  the  art  of  the  Troubadours  was 
susceptible.  Considered  as  a  whole,  they  constituted  a  refined 
and  subtle  poetry,  which  required  and  presupposed  experienced 
and  skillful  judges  to  appreciate  it.  It  was  a  poetry  of  courts 
and  castles,  and  not  one  of  public  places  or  of  the  streets — a 
poetry  which  contained  a  multitude  of  things  which  the  people 
could  not  comprehend,  or  in  which  they  could  hardly  take  any 
interest,  even  if  they  did  comprehend  it  There  was,  therefore, 
either  no  popular  poetry  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  in  the  south  of  France,  or  else  this  poetry  was  different 
from  the  ordinary  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  not  very  probable ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know 
concerning  the  character  and  the  ima^ation  of  the  people 
which  spoke  the  Provencal  tongue,  and  contrary  to  all  I  have 
said  concerning  the  commencement  of  their  literature.  In  fact, 
those  pious  legends,  those  hymns  in  vulgar  Latin,  which  from 
an  early  date  were  sung  in  the  churches  and  in  the  streets, 
Aose  romantic  histories  of  Christian  knights  in  search  of 
adventures  among  the  Saracens — all  these  were  incontestably 
popular,  both  in  regard  to  form  and  contents.  Finally,  it  was 
among  the  }>eople  and  in  popular  sentiments,  that  the  poetry 
of  these  countries  had  originated ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
wMle  polishing  and  ennobling  itself  in  the  castles,  this  poetry 
had  entirely  vanished  from  the  towns. 

But  laying  aside  the  arguments  derived  from  probability,  we 
may  directly  affirm  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
there  existed  in  the  south  of  France  apoetry  which  was  essentially 
popular.    This  is  a  fact  which  will  appear  more  obvious  in  the 
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sequel,  but  eoneeraing  wUch  at  present  I  maj  give  a  few  klnts. 
Borne  of  these  are  famished  us  by  the  history  somI  by  the  woriu 
of  the  Troubadours  themselves. 

Weary  of  the  effwt  which  thw  were  obliged  to  make,  in 
order  to  excel  in  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  castles*  these  Tro«- 
badoors,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  very  tal^it,  and  which,  in  fact,  constituted  a  ]proof 
of  it,  would  sometimes  return  to  nature,  and  in  these  occasional 
visitations  of  simplicity,  they  sung  for  tihe  people  of  the  towns 
and  country.  The  coUeetions  of  the  best  Troubadours  offer  ns 
some  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  are  easily  distinguished  from  all 
the  reet.  In  the  poetic  whole  of  which  they  constituted  a  part, 
the^  form  a  particular  class,  whidi  will  deserve  a  special  exami- 
nation. 

According  to  a  generally  prevalent  and  stroncly  accredited 
opinion,  all  the  poetry  ol  tne  Provencals  would  be  included  in 
the  classes  I  have  just  enumerated ;  it  would  be  essentially  and 
exclusively  lyrical.  It  would  contiun  nothingof  the  epic  kind, 
either  ereat  or  small,  and  die  countries  of  theTroven$al  tongue 
would  nave  remained  entire  stranj^rs  to  the  invention  and  the 
culture  of  the  romantic  or  chivalnc  epopee,  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  charactmstic  product  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

This  fact,  if  it  were  true,  i^ould  have  something  strange  about 
it ;  and  it  should  have  been  a  matter  of  greater  astonishment 
than  it  has  been.  A  poetry  entirely  lyncal — that  is  to  say, 
entirely  ccmsecrated  to  tne  expression  of  the  personal  sentiments 
or  ideas  of  the  poet — ^would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  phenomenon 
without  example  in  the  history  of  poetry ;  and  the  phenomenon 
would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  surprise  in  a  country  which 
has  had  ffreat  wars  of  independence  and  of  religion,  among  a 
people  which  was  constantly  in  motion,  and  more  disposed  to 
be  carried  away  by  its  impressions  from  without  than  to  reflect 
its  thoughts  and  sentiments  for  any  length  of  time  upon  itself. 

The  hypothesis  has  not  a  diadow  of  probability  in  its  favor ; 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  Provencals  not  onl^  had  epic  composi- 
tions, but  that  they  had  a  surprising  quantity  of  them,  of  every 
dimensicm  and  of  every  kind.  JAore  than  this :  if  we  wish  to 
attribute  the  invention  of  the  romantic  epopee  to  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  £ar(^  exclusively,  the  honor  must  be  given  to  the 
Provenjals. 

I  think  I  can  adduce  conclusive  proofs  of  this  assertion,  some 
of  which,  however,  require  researches  and  discussions  out  of 
proportion  with  a  summary  survey  like  this.  I  shall,  for  the 
present,  limit  mysdf  to  onering  a  very  few  general  considera- 
tions on  the  history  of  the  Provenjal  epopee,  on  which  I  nro- 
pose  to  bestow  all  the  necessary  developmwts  in  the  sequel. 
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In  fluB  apedieB  of  poetic  comjKmtions,  as  in  all  &e  othmii  ilio 
tule  of  toe  ProTen^alfl  bad  its  epodbta  and  its  reyolntionsi 
mariEed  by  the  divereitj  of  tbe  aobjecti,  whldi  saccesaiTelj 
loeTailed.  The  most  ancient  e|)ie  eompoiitiona  of  a  oertaiii 
UBgdi  were  based  either  on  the  ensemble  or  on  the  imost 
■mnondile  ^wodes  of  the  first  crusade.  The  aem  of  Antiochi 
for  example,  a  stapendons  event,  and  remarkable  tor  tiie  strange 
varie^  of  its  incidents,  was  celebrated  apart  in  a  poetie  narra^ 
tiye,  probablj  kitermingled  with  fictions,  and  whxA  was  still 
pomdar  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  ^entiirj. 

The  system  of  chivalry  existed  ahead^  at  the  epoch  of  the 
first  cnuade ;  but  none  of  tbe  compositions  to  which  it  gave 
rise  have  come  down  to  ns,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  under 
what  colors,  or  in  what  measure,  the  spirit  of  cfaiTaliy  manif 
fiasted  itself  in  them.  Jt  is,  however^  very  probable  that  it 
manifested  itself,  such  as  it  then  Btill  was,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
pirely  rdigious  and  martial  form,  and  that  the  truth  of  the 
recent  events,  well  known  and  marvellous  in  thfoanselves,  was 
not  subjected  to  any  very  smous  alterations. 

Soon  after— ^at  is  to  say  from  the  oommeaieement  of  tlie 
twelftti  century — ^the  Provencal  poets  began  to  exaggerate  and 
to  adorn,  to  the  best  of  th&i  ability,  the  historicaisongs,  the 
legends,  and  the  traditions,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars 
of  the  Christians  a^n^  the  Saracens  of  Spam,  and  out  of  the 
rebdlions  of  the  different  feudal  chieftains  of  the  South  against 
the  C^lovingian  monarchs.  They  converted  them  into  truly 
epic  romances.  In  these  romances  the  spirit  of  chivalrie 
gallantry  begins  to  make  its  appearance ;  love  begins  to  play  a 
prominent  rart  in  them,  and  to  eidiibit  itself  with  all  those 
niceties  and  refinements  which  already  constitated  its  cha- 
racter.* 

Kevertheless,  the  prevailing  element  of  these  romances  is  a 
certain  crudity  and  a  certain  savage  vi^or  of  the  imagination. 
Everything  is  there  painted  with  the  boldest  dadies,  without 
detdis,  wimout  any  shades,  without  &e  slightest  appearance 
of  elegance  or  study.  I^  marvellous  does  not^et  occupy  any 
very  ccmspicuous  place  in  them ;  everything  is  undertiftken^ 
everything  is  achieved,  by  the  force  and  energy  of  the  cha- 
racters alone. 

The  so-caUed  romances  of  the  Sound  TtMo  commence 
anotiier  epoch  of  the  romantic  epopee.t    They  furnish  us  a 

*  Speeiment  of  theie  ronuuieet  are  oAw^n  by  BaynoiiArd,  in  his  **  LtJdqae  Romsn."  toL 
UL  Am  ftywination  of  tJiein  by  M.  PwurieU  in  the  M  md  Id  volQaie  of  thin  woriL  and 
tbo  in  the  **  Bevne  du  deox  Kondea/'  of  1833.— jSTif. 

t  Oompafn  Sohmidt :  Let  Ronani  en  proae  dea  cycle#  de  la^table  roode  et  de  Oharle* 
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Jnctuxe  of  chivalry  after  it  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  linut  of 
ts  exaggeration  and  extravagance — ^in  other  words,  of  knight- 
errant^,  in  which  the  cjuest  of  dangers,  of  adventures,  of 
wrongs  to  redressed,  constitute  the  bean-ideal  of  the  institnticms, 
and  the  hiffhest  glbrr  c^  the  knight.  Here  the  characters  are 
more  poli&ed  and  oetter  shadra,  the  events  more  varied  and 
complex,  the  expenditure  of  art  is  more  ingenious,  and  the 

J>reten8ions  more  manifest;  but  it  is  also  true  that  here  the 
magination,  firee  ttom  every  restraint,  and  diverced  from  eveiy 
historical  reminiscence,  has  already  lost  itself  in  the  mazes  of 
the  marvellous  and  capricious. 

The  romances,  whicn  succeeded  those  of  the  Bound  Table, 
have  the  history  or  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  and  Bomans  for 
their  subject  They  will  not  occupy  any  of  our  attention  here. 
They  are  a  caricature  of  antiquity  which  indicated  the  poetic 
exhaustion  of  the  Middle  A^. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  on  the  deficiencies  of  Provengal  poetij ; 
for  this  poetry,  rich  as  it  is  on  some  subjects,  is  nevertheless  far 
from  bemg  a  complete  one.  It  has  no  dramatic  compositions ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  so  much  the  more  astonishing  not  to  find  at 
least  attempts  of  this  kind  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we 
idready  meet  with  them  in  the  eleventh.  The  earliest  of  these 
crude  dramas,  which  have  since  been  denominated  mysterieay 
can  in  fact  be  traced  back  as  far  as  this  latter  epoch  of  I^ven- 
9al  literature.  According  to  certain  documents  of  eauivocal 
authority,  there  were  Provencal  works  entitled  comedies  and 
troffedies  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  before.  But  as  none  of 
these  works  have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  unable  to  decide  to 
what  extent  or  with  what  propriety  they  could  lay  claim  to  such 
an  appellation. 

It  is  certain,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  in  the  Middle 
Age  there  existed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Europe 
certain  f&tes,  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  allegorical  panto- 
mimes, dramatizations  of  certain  ideas  of  gallantiT  or  of  chi- 
valric  courtesy.  It  is  possible  that  language  and  tne  dialogue 
sometimes  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  gestures  and  of  the 
pantomime  employed  in  these  representations.  This  is  a  point 
which  deserves  some  investigation,  and  I  shall  return  to  it  again. 

To  conclude  this  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  Provencal 
literature,  it  only  remams  for  me  now  to  mention  the  existence 
of  certain  productions  of  a  peculiar  order,  curious  as  indications 
of  the  transition  from  the  ]purely  poetical  epochs  to  the  com- 
mencement of  serious  curiosity  ana  of  science. 

To  these  productions  belong  certain  collections  of  pieces,  com- 
posed at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Treaeuriee.    This  title  is  undoubtedly  a 
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■omewhat  ortentetionB  one,  but  it  shows  what  an  importance 
began,  at  that  time,  to  be  attached  to  knowledge*  These  were 
die  encyclopedias  of  the  a^  the  repertories  of  everythinff 
that  waa  then  known  of  physical  science,  of  natural  history,  <? 
astronomy  or  of  astrology,  of  philosopny,  moral  or  specnla- 
tiye.  etc,  etc 

Tliese  works  are  still  alUed  to  poetry  not  only  b^  their  form, 
Ihqr  being  composed  in  verse,  but  also  by  their  numerous 
ingredients  of  popular  fictions  of  every  kind.  Nevertheless, 
tbey  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  sciences,  to  which 
th^  mi^t  perhaps  furnish  some  particulars  worth  collecting. 
The  most  curious  work  of  this  description  in  the  Provem^  lan- 
guage was  composed  in  the  vear  1298  by  a  monk  of  !BezierS| 
whose  name  was  Matfred  or  Mainfix>i.*  It  contains  frequent 
quotations  from  the  learned  Arabs,  particularly  from  the  astro^ 
DODMn  or  astrologers. 

Among  the  Provencal  works,  which  mark  the  transition  from 
poetry  to  science,  must  also  be  nimibered  histories  or  chronides 
ootii  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Among  these  chronicles  there  is 
one  in  verse,  which  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  detail  and  on 
irfuch  I  propose  to  bestow  some  consideration,  when  I  shall 
have  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  history  of  Provencal  literature. 
The  chronicle  relates  to  the  war  against  the  Albigenses  ;t  it  is 
strictly  historical  in  substance,  add  its  style  sometimes  rises  to 
an  devation,  a  liveliness  and  a  metaphoricial  elegance  and  power, 
which  are  <]^uite  homeric. 

CJonsidermg  the  d^ree  of  culture  to  which  the  Troubadours 
had  attained,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  if  thev  had 
not  formed  some  theory  of  their  art    It  is  an  established  fact 
that  they  had  such  a  theory,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
know  what  it  was.    Its  expositicm  will  be  the  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  history  of  their  poetry.    Unfortunately,  nothing  is 
left  na  of  these  literary  doctrines  of  the  Provencals  except  a 
few  scattered  hints,  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  short  biogra- 
phical or  historical  notices,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  . 
bat  isolated  and  scattered  as  they  are,  these  hints  are  neverthe-    .       \ 
less  extremely  valuable.    I  shall  collect  them  carefully  and  the  c/  .      / 
oeeasicm  for  making  them  known  will  present  itself  most  natu-^\  '    / 
rally  in  connection  with  my  discussions  on  the  poets  or  the 
particular  forms  of  poetry  to  which  they  relate. 

We  shall  then  be  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  public  \/ 

•  Ob  ftit  Xatfre  Bnaeagtad,  tee  Baynomrd't  Choiz  def  po4riM  det  Tronbftdoon,  toL 
?.,  p.  S59.— For  ft  fpfcimen  of  his  Brmakr%  d*€antmr  lee  Itt  toL  of  BftTiioiiard's  LeziqiM 
liMin.  p.  515,  tqq.  An  accoant  of  another  one  by  Bninetto  Lttini  n  iriTen  by  PaoUa 
Pttrto  In  &  M  ToL  of  **  Les  M8S.  FrMQaif  de  la  BiiuiithbqiM  do  B^^^ 

t  Thia  fihroBiele  ii  printed  in  Bajnooard'a  Leziqae  Boman,  toL  lai,  p.  226-289.—>£d. 


to  which  the  Tronbadomri  addi^cesed  themiety^s,  was  pdsseaaed 
of  a  correeter  taite  and  a  more  dilioate  diacrimaDatioai  than  w« 
Slight  be  diqposed  to  ffire  tbcni  credit  for.  We  ihaQ  see  thai 
fhejr  wiere  aceaBtomed  to  make  grave  and  mariced  distinctioitt 
between  pieces,  which  api>ear  to  as  modem  critict  to  reeembla 
each  other  even  to  monotony. 

I  It  ia  this  same  mMic  that  had  proclaimed  the  Trombaddor 
( Giraod  de  Boraeii  the  greatest  master  in  his  art  Dante  appealed 
from  this  decision ;  he  iirealidated  it,  and  he  transfeired  the 
palm  ^  Prorrenc^l  poetry  from  its  acknowledged  chief  <o 
▲maitt  Daaiel.  These  two  Tro«badonrs  are  of  the  nnmber  of 
those  which  wiU  ocoirpy  our  attention  hereafter;  it  will  then  bd 
easy  for  us  to  satisfy  oiirselves,  that  the  anci^  Proveai^al 
opinion  was  the  correct  and  trae  one.  I  hate  thus  £ar  presented 
the  poetry  of  the  Provencals  only  in  its  purely  intellectaid 
relations,  as  an  ensenMe  of  more  or  less  ingenions  oompositioDS, 
fttlfiUin^  wilh  more  or  less  completeness  certain  coDOitions  of 
the  poetic  art  Bat  I  shall  have  to  exhibit  it  under  other  aspects^ 
which  are  no  less  interesting  in  regard  to  the  l»8t<»7  of  civili- 
sation. 

In  the  Provence,  as  formerly  in  Greece,  every  poetic  prodno- 

^on,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  wae  oestinea  to  be 

i/yKing  with  an  instnimental  accompaniment,  and  s<MnetimeB  with 

/ttiimic  gesticolations.  jNow  it  was  the  poet  himself  who  com* 

^posed  the  mnsic  for  his  versee.    The  musical  invention  was  the 

necessary  complement  of  the  poetical :  the  two  arts  were  xmited 

into  one.    Th^  is  also  reason  to  oelieve,  that  the  earli^ 

Troubadonrs  snng  their  pieces  themselvee  and  that  at  every 

tipoch  of  their  art,  there  were  those  who  continued  to  sing 

them. 

But  since  the  music  and  the  mimic  action  contributed  greatly 
to  the  effiaet  of  Aie  poetry,  there  soon  sprang  mp  a  paitiouliff 
4lass  of  men^  whose  professi<m  it  was  to  set  off  these  poetical 
productions  by  their  vocal  and  instrumental  execution.  Theee 
men  were  called  Jonf/Uur$. 

Of  these  Jcmg^eurs  some  ware  free  and  lead  an  itinerant  lifn, 
rejdting  the  poems,  which  they  knew  by  heart,  in  the  streets 
and  in  pubne  places.  Others  were  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  distiuffuiriied  Troubadoun,  whom  thev  accompanied 
evervwhere  to  £e  castles  ftnd  the  courts  lor  tne  purpose  of 
singing  Aeir  verses. 

S  is  thus  that  regular  poetical  i)rofessions  were  formed  in 
society,  and  clcMriy  aefined  and  intimate  relations  established 
between  these  classes  and  those  of  the  feudal  nobles ; — ^relations 
which  exerted  a  double  influence :  on  the  one  hand  on  the  social 
condition,  and  on  the  other  on  the  lita*ature  of  the  country. 


v/ 
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Tbe  AeeeMoiies,  ihe  method  and  the  yariefy  of  these  poetic 
ledtaticmfl  in  the  ch&teaux  as  well  as  in  the  public  places,  are 
a  sobject  of  enrioits  and  interesting  research,  not  onlj  in  regard 
lo  the  histcnry  of  ProYencal  poetry,  but  of  poetrj  in  sener^. 

Ibis  poelrjy  00  original  and  so  brillifuit,  was  not  ctertined  to 
lait  T^y  len^.  It  declined  rapidly  amid  the  horrors  of  that  war 
aeainst  the  ^bigenses,  which  subverted  the  whole  of  the  south 
Of  France  and  annihilated  the  higher  classes  of  its  society.  The 
tetching  of  the  Justinian  code  having  become  more  and  more 
important  and  Mneral  in  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  university  at  Toulouse*  rendered  the  study  of  the  Latin  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  the  Provencal  was  consequently  more 
aad  m<nre  neglected. 

The  clo^y  detested  this  language,  in  which  so  many  auda- 
doQS  reproaches  had  he&i  heaped  upon  them.  In  a  bull  of  \y^ 
1S45,  Pope  Innocent  lY.  qualifies  it  as  the  language  of  the 
bsretics  and  interdicts  its  usage  to  the  students.t  From  the 
seecmd  half  of  the  thirte^ith  century,  the  decadence  of  Proven- 
(al  poetry  is  irreparable,  and  it  is  only  by  waj  of  exception, 
that  one  then  Still  finds  here  and  there  some  Troubadour  of 
Miins,  who  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  his  art.  In  the 
lourtettith  century,  there  is  nothing  more  in  the  whole  of  the 
South,  that  can  be  said  to  have  any  resemblance  to  poetry.  It 
is  tne,  that  in  1828,  or  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  founded,  at 
Tenlouse,  a  Provencal  Academy  of  the  ^  ^avair  (i.e.,  of  the 

Sj  seienee^,  and  which  adopted  regulations,  which  it  entitled 
tleme  qfhve.  But  I  bebeve  that  these  two  designations, 
which  were  a  mere  isolated  tradition  of  the  civilization  already 
eitiiict,  are  all  that  there  was  of  poetry  or  of  tiie  poetic  science 
iu  this  academy4 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  I  propose  to  develop  in 
ike  <N!^der  in  which.in  my  opinioUfthej  wul  shed  most  light 
apon  each  other*  JBui^  after  all  these  facts  shall  have  been 
eBtabhahedin  thdr  detail^  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance 
cr  thrir  novelty,  there  will  yet  remam  another  to  be  discussed, 
Old  ttiia  will  not  be  the  least  interesting  one. 

in  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced  or  indicated  concerning 
the  literature  of  the  Provencals,  and  the  system  of  civilization, 
of  which  it  constituted  a  purt^  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
any  foreign  influmices.    I  have  considered  this  civilization  and 

*  Ml  iMtitaa«a  wM  fonadtd  in  13S9.— i?iL 

tSee  Ihe  life  and  letten  of  Innooent  IV.,  in  Labbeoi*  Saoros.  Connofl.  toL  It., 


t F«  sa  Mo«iBl  of  Uys  Aoftdemf  lee  La  Franoe  LitMrairo,  yol.  1st,  p.  133.  •Vif 
en  1333,  tUe  n*^tait  compos^o  qpe  de  sept  Aoad6micienB,  on* on  appelait  U$  Sept 
ViMgfi.    nt  Wb  ^Mrfboi^at  qtrnn  pits,  qui  <lall  ane  Tiolttlo  dNor,  doot  le  pra- 
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this  literature  as  the  result  of  eauset,  all  of  wliicli  predated  m 
the  places  where  both  of  them  ormnated.  But  perhaps  this 
view  of  the  subject  has  to  be  modifiM  in  some  respects,  in  order 
to  become  the  correct  and  tnie  one,  oth^^se  it  will  conflict 
a^nst  a  strongly  accredited  opinion,  which  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  the  ^1^  of  the  Provencals,  and  of  their  cnltnre  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  mflnence  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

it  is  tme  that  this  opinion  has  Ihns  far  remained  a  mere  sup- 
position ;  but  I  belieye  that  there  are  facts  to  be  adduced  in  its 
favor,  and  I  refund  it  as  certain  that  tiie  Arabs  did  exer- 
cise a  certain  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  Provencals. 
Hie  essential  and  tiie  difficult  part  of  the  question  is,  to  produce 
some  speciflc  proof  of  this  effect,  to  inmcate  some  points  on 
which  the  supposed  influence  was  brought  to  bear.  1  shall  en- 
deavor to  solve  this  problem ;  I  shall  enter  into  some  considera- 
tions on  the  civilization  of  the  Arabs  in  general,  and  on  that  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  particular :  and  we  shall 
see  that  in  more  than  one  respect  it  presents  strildng  analo^ee 
to  that  of  the  Provencals. 

Thus  we  shall  flnd,  for  example,  amon^  the  Arabs  of  Anda- 
lusia, tliat  same  ingenious  exaltation  of  honor,  of  prowess  and 
of  humanity,  whi(m  constitutes  the  fundamental  cnaracteristic 
of  chivalry.  We  shall  find  there  a  religious  order  of  knights, 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  Islamism  against  the  Christians,  more 
than  a  century  before  the  institution  of  the  Templars  in  the 
south  of  France.  We  shall  find  a  poetry  entirely  consecrated, 
as  was  that  of  the  Provencals,  to  the  obiect  of  celebrating  the 
sentiment  of  love  and  military  courage,  having  the  same  social 
importance  and  the  same  material  organization,  its  poets  of  the 
court  and  its  poets  of  the  people,  its  Baaai  and  its  Jongleurs. 

It  is  in  the  refined  and  accomplished  courts  of  Cordova  and 
of  Seville,  that  we  find  the  first  examples  of  those  pantomimes, 
those  halt  scenic  representations,  by  means  of  which  the  Pro- 
vencals imparted  a  dramatic  effect  to  their  ideas  of  chivalrie 
gallantry.  Finally  we  shall  see,  that  a  number  of  the  usages 
and  several  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  chivalrie  etiquette 
were^  in  the  south  of  France,  designated  by  names  which  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic. 

These  points  of  resemblance,  and  others,  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  indicate  in  advance,  will  appear  so  much  the 
more  real  and  striking,  the  more  completely  tnev  shall  have  been 
exposed  to  view.  We  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
could  onlv  have  been  the  result  of  frequent  communications 
between  tne  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  fVance  and  the  Arabs 
of  Spain.  Now,  in  these  communications  it  was  necessarily  the 
latter  that  gave  the  example,  and  the  former  that  followed  it 
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We  Bball,  however,  see  that  this  iufinence  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
edtare  of  the  Provencals,  incontestable  as  it  may  be,  was  never* 
theless  restricted  to  certain  clearly-defined  and  ratner  narrow 
limits ;  that  it  was  rather  indirect  and  general  than  special  and 
immediate;  that  it  affected  rather  their  manners  than  their 
tastes  and  their  ideas ;  and  it  will  be  cnrions  to  observe,  even  in 
the  most  accidental  comparisons  between  the  genius  of  the 
Arabs  and  that  of  the  West,  the  struggle  and  the  inherent  an* 
tagonism  of  the  two« 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INFLTJKKOE  OP  PEOVKN5AL  POETRY  ON  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

EX7R0PE. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  taste  for  Provenfal  literature 
spread  througn  the  rest  of  Europe,  constitutes  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  literature,  and  an  important  fact  in  the  historj 
of  European  civilization. 

From  the  moment  the  countries  of  the  Provenjal  tongue  had 
detached  themselves  from  the  Carlovinrian  monarchy,  m  order 
to  form  independent  seigniories,  they  had  ceased  to  maintain 
any  connection  with  that  monarchy.  But  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Franks  having  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  chiefs  of  the  larger  seigniories  of  the  South  gradually 
entered  again  into  communication  with  a  monarchy,  which, 
feeble  ana  decrepit  as  it  was,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  any  ap- 
prehension. From  that  time  we  see  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  of 
Barcelona,  of  Provence  and  of  Poitiers,  successively  contracting 
family  alliances  with  the  different  soverei^s,  which  again 
brought  the  south  of  France  into  contact  with  the  rest  of  JEu- 
rope. 

Toward  the  year  1000,  the  King  of  France,  Robert,  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  William  Taillefer,  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence, a  princess  who  had  been  educated  alternately  at  Tou- 
louse ana  in  the  county  of  Aries.  In  1043,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  HI.,  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  WiUiana. 
Vni.,  the  count  of  Poitiers,  ui  1080,  Raymond  Berenger, 
count  of  Provence,  ^ve  his  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to 
Roger,  the  count  of  Sicily.  Other  alliances  of  the  same  Kind 
were  contracted  in  the  course  of  the  same  century. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  before  the  end  of  that  century 
there  already  existed  Iroubadours  and  a  Provenjal  poetry: 
compositions  in  verse,  in  which  the  expression  of  love  was 
already  strongly  tinged  with  chivalric  gallantry,  and  men 
whose  profession  it  was  to  sing  those  pieces  in  tne  cultivated 
society  of  the  country.  One  of  the  princesses  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  Agnes  of  Poitou,  was  the  sister  of  the  famous 
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WilKam  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  who  is  reputed,  though  impro- 
pcHy,  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  Provenjal  poets. 
The  supposition  would  therefore  not  he  an  absurd  one,  that  the 
eountnes  and  the  courts,  where  the  above-named  nrincesses 
established  themselves,  must  necessarily  have  acquirea  on  those 
occasions  some  general  acquaintance  with  this  Provengal  poetry, 
which  at  a  somewhat  later  date  was  destined  to  become  the 
subject  of  universal  interest  and  admiration.  It  is  true  that 
history  says  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  the  facts  of  this  kind  are 
among  tliose  to  which  historians,  like  those  of  the  Middle  Age, 
paid  the  least  attention,  and  which  they  were  the  readiest  to 
ne^ect. 

It  is,  however,  no  mere  supposition,  that  in  conse<juence  of 
the  above  mentioned  alliances  the  nobles  of  Aquitania  and  of 
Provence  gave  the  tone,  and  we  may  say  a  new  code  of  eti- 

3uette  to  the  courts  where  they  made  their  appearance.  They 
id  so  especially  at  the  court  of  Kin^  Robert.  Eigord,  the  his- 
torian or  these  epochs,  gives  a  cunous  portrait  of  the  men  of 
Aries  and  of  Toulouse,  who  accompanied  Constance,  the 
daughter  of  their  seignior,  and  he  briefly  describes  the  effect  of 
their  presence  in  France. 

He  represents  them  as  excessively  vain  and  frivolous  men, 
extremely  particular  and  showy  in  their  dress,  in  their  arms 
and  in  tlie  ornaments  of  their  horses,  in  the  cut  of  their  hair,  and 
in  their  mode  of  shaving  the  beard,  and  as  odd  in  their  appear- 
ance as  they  were  corrupt  in  their  morals,  as  they  were  desti- 
tute of  probity  and  fealty. 

**  They  are  men,"  he  finally  exclaims,  disconsolate — "  they 
are  men  who  have  so  far  seduced  the  nation  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  that  of  the  Franks,  which  heretofore  was  the  most 
regular  of  all,  that  it  has  become  entirely  like  them  in  perversity 
and  turpitude;  and  if  some  pious  soul  were  to  attempt  to 
oppose  the  corrupt  men  who  set  such  examples,  he  would  be 
treated  like  a  man  of  unsound  mind."  * 

Rigord  was  a  monk  and  a  man  of  very  limited  ideas ;  he 
appeared  to  have  been  of  Frankish  origin,  and  a  zealous  parti- 
san of  their  primitive  austerity.  His  words  therefore  stand 
in  need  of  some  explanation.  They  simply  mean,  that  the  Pro- 
venjal  nobles  were  already  distinguished  for  a  certain  elegance 
of  manners,  for  certain  habits  of  social  refinement,  for  gaiety  of 

•  "Qooriiiii  ltt<nie  nefknda  ezemplariaj  ben!  prob  dolor!  tota  fens  Franoonmi, 
ttBper  omBiimi  koneftiniiBa,  ao  Bnrffiindionim  sitibimda  rapuit,  doneo  omnis  foret 
■aqoHSc  et  torpitadinis  illornm  comonnis.  Si  qnislibet  vero  religiosns  ac  timena 
Deoa  telia  gerentes  compescere  tentaTlsBet,  ab  elsdem  Ingania  notabatar."  This  paa- 
iMt,  bowerer,  \%  not  from  B]gord*8  life  of  Pbilip  AngnBtoB,  bat  from  Glabri  Roduipbi 
Bstotiamm  sid  temporis  libri  v.,  of  whicb  the  let  book  is  printed  in  BonqaeVs  Becueil, 
ToL  z.,  p.  1,  eqq.,  and  this  passage  on  p.  42.— j^d. 
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life,  fen*  a  certain  intermixtnre  of  civil  and  military  Inxniy.  Hiej 
were  undoubtedlj  also  already  remarkable  for  tnat  ^neral  ana 
disinterested  alacrity  to  please  the  fair  sex,  which  always 
presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  of  moral  authority 
m  the  latter. 

We  perceive  from  this,  that  if  the  communications,  which 
from  the  eleventh  century  had  commenced  to  exist  between  the 
south  of  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  did  not 
then  ^0  so  far  as  to  impart  to  the  latter  a  knowledge  of  Proven- 
cal literature,  they  at  any  rate  disposed  them  to  relish  it  b^ 
spreading  in  advance  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  which  it 
was  the  portraiture. 

Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was  scarcely  a 
country  in  Europe,  into  which  the  fame  of  the  Troubadours  had 
not  penetrated,  where  their  productions  were  not  admired,  and 
where  to  imitate  them  was  not  the  highest  pretension  of  art 
The  poetry  of  the  Provencals  had  become  the  poetry  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  a  part  of  &pain.  It  had  entered  through  sevend 
avenues  into  England  and  into  Germany.  It  was  Inown  in 
Bohemia,  in  Hungary  and  in  Greece.  Even  in  the  northern 
countries,  as  far  as  Iceland,  it  fihared  the  popularity  of  the 
Scandinavian  traditions,  the  sagas,  the  songs  of  the  Eddas,  and 
those  of  the  Skalds. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  trace  its  progress  in  all  those  countries ; 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  examining  its  effect  on  the  litera- 
tures which  have  a  stronger  claim  on  our  interest,  and  which 
will  occujoy  our  attention  in  the  sequel.  They  are  the  litera- 
tures of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy.  The 
literature  of  the  north  of  France  is  excluded  from  my 
researches ;  nevertheless  it  is  by  its  origin  so  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  South,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  say 
something  about  it  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  com- 
mence with  Spain. 

Duriuj^  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Christian  part 
of  the  Peninsula  contained  three  distinct  countries;  each  of 
which  had  its  little  states,  its  peculiar  dialect  and  its  literature. 
They  were  Catalonia  and  Anigon  in  the  east ;  Castile  in  the 
interior,  and  Galicia  and  Portugal  in  the  west  In  each  of 
these  countries  the  literature  of  the  Proven^ls  had  its  particu- 
lar destiny,  and  was  productive  of  different  effects. 

The  court  of  the  kmgs  of  Castile  was  one  of  those  which  the 
Troubadours  freouented  the  most,  and  were  they  met  Mrith  the 
best  reception.  They  there  sung  their  poetical  p^uctions  of 
every  kind,  which  were  all  more  or  less  applauded,  and  which 
thence  spread  into  the  smaller  courts  of  the  country  or  amonsf 
the  people.    The  first  Castilian  vrriters  who  have  mvestigatea 
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Ae  ormn  of  their  own  poetry  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
it  an  offshoot  of  the  Provenjal,  or,  as  they  term  it,  of  the  poetry 
of  Limousin.  But  this  is  a  general  assertion  which  teaches  us 
nothing,  unless  it  is  somewhat  specified  and  examined  in 
detail 

The  various  kinds  of  Provenjal  poetry  were  not  in  equal 
favor  among  the  Castilians,  nor  were  they  productive  of  the 
same  effect  on  their  imagination.  Among  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  their  literature  we  cannot  find  anything,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  even  a  vague  or  distant  imitation  of  the  amatory 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  One  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  noble  Castilians,  grave  as  they  naturally  were,  and 
always  at  war  with  the  Arabs,  could  have  but  little  taste  for 
those  subtle  conventions,  with  which  the  Provenjals  had  over- 
burdened their  gallantry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
whether  it  was  their  national  character  or  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  their  political  and  social  condition,  their  chivalry 
did  not  generally  develop  itself  into  the  systematic  gallantry  of 
the  south  of  France.  It  there  remained  what  it  had  been  ori- 
finally,  faithful  to  its  purely  religious  and  martial  principle. 
The  songs  of  love,  therefore,  were  not  the  portion  of  Proveng al 
poetry  which  it  adopted  or  imitated,  but  the  heroic  narratives, 
the  legends,  the  romantic  epopees,  in  which  this  poetry  had 
celebrated  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  infidels,  or  the 
voluntary  quests  of  perilous  adventures.  Moreover,  the  Cas- 
tllian  imagmation  did  not  even  adopt  these  narratives  in  their 
oririnal  form  or  entire.  It  cut  them  up,  it  parcelled  them  out, 
ana  disengaged  their  most  salient  parts,  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  popular  songs,  which  were  generally  short  enough  to 
be  suDg  at  one  time;  in  fine,  it  changed  them  into  historical 
ballads  or  romcmzaSj  as  they  were  then  called,  and  as  we  still 
term  them  in  our  dav.* 

The  majority  of  these  romanzas  do  not  go  as  far  back  as  the 
earliest  epochs.  But  in  the  extremely  varied  and  unequal 
ensemble,  which  they  now  form,  there  are  some,  who  through 
their  various  successive  modifications  of  language  as  well  as 
of  composition,  may  doubtless  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Now  these  are  mostly  based 
on  Provenjal  romances  of  every  age  and  of  every  kind. 

Some  of  them  turn  on  the  incidents  of  the  first  crusade, 
others  on  the  expeditions  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne  in 
Spain,  several  on  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table,  and  some, 
Wnich  it  is  curious  to  observe  among  the  rest,  are  derived  from 

*  A  Uftorj  Aod  charaoteriftttioii  of  these  Spanish  nmanxa$  (more  properly  romovMcOt 
•r  popular  taOadt,  Is  ftimished  bj  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  mat.  of  SpaniaE  lit.,  yol,  i,  chaps. 
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unknown  or  lost  romances,  which  however  were  likewise  Pro- 
vencal, as  their  subject  indicates. 

The  CastUian  imagination  did  not  rest  content  with  merely  bor- 
rowingtlie  subjects  for  its  romanzas  from  tliese  different  branches 
of  the  Troven^al  epopee.  Some  of  these  poetic  narratives  con- 
tained pretensions  which  were  repuffn^it  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  Castilians ;  as  for  example,  tne  one  which  had  reference 
to  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne.  The 
Spaniards  composed  a  multitude  of  romanzas,  expresSv  for  tlie 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  Troubadours  and  the  Irouvferes 
of  France  on  this  point  of  their  history.  They  created  national 
heroes,  by  whom  they  made  Roland  and  his  companions  van- 
quished. They  represented  Charlemagne  as  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  as  repassing  with  great  difficulty  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his  own 
states.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  they  composed  on  these 
events  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  also  flie  additional  merit  of 
coming  much  nearer  to  the  truth  of  historv  than  the  Pro- 
ven§al  romances.  They  are  a  more  faithful  echo  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  relative  to  that  famous  expedition  of  the  Franks, 
which  terminated  in  the  disaster  at  Eoncevaux. 

So  long  as  the  attention  of  the  Castilians  was  occupied  with 
the  Arabs,  the  Provenjal  romances  had  no  other  circulation  in 
Spain,  except  in  the  form  of  these  popular  rhapsodies.  And 
after  the  Arabs  had  been  vanquished,  and  society  had  become 
established  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  people  continued  to  sing  its 
romanzas ;  it  made  new  ones  like  them,  and  without  any  design 
or  even  a  suspicion  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  said  to  have  graduafly 
changed,  re-touched  and  re-created  the  old  ones.  The  nobles, 
who  were  then  at  leisure,  had  also  their  literature  by  them- 
selves; they  translated  entire  romances  from  the  Provenjal  or 
from  the  French;  they  imitated  tliem,  they  exaggerated  and 
subtilized  the  primitive  facts  still  further,  and  they  became  so 
extravagant  in  this  respect,  as  to  provoke  the  subhme  irony  of 
the  Don  Quixotte. 

Tliese  observations  will  suflBice,  I  presume,  to  prove  in  a 
general  manner  the  influence  of  Proven§al  poetry  on  the  first 
developments  of  the  poetry  of  the  Castilians.  It  belongs  to 
the  special  history  of  tne  latter  to  show  how  it  employed,  trans- 
formed  and  varied  the  fictions  and  the  traditions,  which  it  had 
adopted  from  the  former,  and  from  what  causes  and  by  what 
degrees  this  primitive  poetry  became  altered,  modified  and 
extinct,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  learned  and  polished  poetry, 
which  nad  neither  its  genius  nor  its  grace. 

Portugal  and  Galicia  are  the  parts  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
concerning  whose  relations  with  the  south  ot  France,  during 
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iSbe  twelfth  and  thirte^Qth  centuries,  we  know  tibe  least.  The 
Provenjal  documents  mention  but  a  single  Troubadour,  who 
frequented  the  courts  of  Portugal,  and  I  presume  that  the  Por- 
taguese  documents  have  not  much  more  to  say  about  the  Pro- 
vencal poets. 

^levertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  influence  of 
Provenjal  poetry  on  tlie  ancient  poetry  of  Portugal.  The 
library  of  the  advocates  at  Lisbon  contains  considerable  frag- 
ments of  a  precious  manuscript  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  has  recently  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  twenty-five 
copies  only.  This  manuscript  has  pieces  of  poetry,  which  are 
manifestly  anterior  to  the  age  of  the  manuscript,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  These  pieces, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  all  without 
exception  songs  of  love,  composed  in  the  style  and  tone  of  those 
of  the  Provengals.  To  say  that  they  are  an  imitation  of  the 
latter  is  not  enough ;  we  must  add  that  they  are  a  perpetual 
imitation,  and  often  a  mere  translation.  Their  authors,  like 
those  of  the  second,  style  themselves  Trovadors:  among  the 
one,  as  among  the  others,  the  composition  of  such  works  was 
called  "  finding  or  inventing."  The  only  difference  to  be  ob- 
served, is,  that  the  system  of  gallantry,  as  expressed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese son^,  is  but  a  mutilated  copy,  a  sort  of  an  abstract  of 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  amatory  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours proper. 

As  to  the  epic  romances  of  the  Provenjals,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  epoch  at  which  they  began  to  be  known  in  Portugal. 
Tlie  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  them  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  either  in  entire  translations  or  cut  up  into 
romanzas,  as  among  the  Castilians.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  historical  roman- 
zas at  an  early  date.  But  scarcely  any  of  these  romanzas  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  judging  from  these  of  those  which  are 
lost,  they  would  all  have  been  of  a  less  epic  and  less  elevated 
tone  than  the  Castilian  romanzas ;  they  would  imply  less  apti- 
tude to  decompose  and  to  concentrate  poetically  a  long  roman- 
tic narrative  into  a  small  number  of  detached  rhapsodies  or 
songs. 

Catalonia  and  Arag^on  were  in  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  south  of  France  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
this  intimacy  made  itself  particularly  conspicuous  in  its  litera- 
ture. In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Catalonians 
had  no  other  literary  idiom  but  the  Provenjal,  and  their  litera- 
ture at  the  epochs  in  cj^uestion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Provencals;  it  constitutes  an  indivisible  part  of  it. 
Several  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  many  Catalonian  nobles 
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fig«re  in  ike  jgeneral  list  of  the  Tronbadoors,  and  in  the  Fro- 
venial  collections  their  poetir  is  found  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  national  Troubadours,  borne  of  these  poems  deserve  even 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  those,  of  which  thej  con- 
stitute a  part,  and  are  among  the  number  of  those  compositions 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter.  The  identity 
of  the  poetic  system  of  the  Catalonians  and  the  Provencals  is 
an  evidence  that  ^e  civilization  <^  both  these  nations  was  fun- 
damentallj  the  same,  and  that  the  institution  of  chivalrj  had 
developed  itself  in  the  same  manner  among  both.* 

This  literary  union  survived  the  poetry  of  the  Provenjals  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  1388,  the  academy  of  the 
ffay  science^  which  1  have  mentioned  before  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted or  reorganized  at  Toulouse  in  1323,  still  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  distinction.  John  of  Ara^n,  ambitious  of  the  glory 
of  establishing  a  similar  academy  m  his  own  States,  sent  a 
solemn  deputation  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  two 
academicians  of  Toulouse  to  found  poetic  colonies  of  the  gay 
saber  in  Catalonia.  The  first  academy  of  the  kind  was  estab- 
lished at  Barcelona,  and  some  time  afterward  a  body  of  deputies 
from  that  citv  went  to  Tortosa,  to  found  a  second  acaaemy 
after  the  moael  of  the  first.  The  works  of  several  of  these 
Catalonian  academicians  are  yet  extant,  some  of  them  in  a 
printed  form,  and  the  majority  in  manuscript.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  are,  1  believe,  the  first 
poetic  essays  in  this  dialect.  This  new  poetry,  which  pretended 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  Frovenjal,  is  liniced  to  it  only  by  feeble 
reminiscences ;  the  Troubadours  of  the  preceding  ceutm*ies  are 
everywhere  lauded  and  quoted,  but  Dante  and  Petrarch  are 
still  more  so,  and  better  imitated.  Love  speaks  no  longer 
any  other  than  a  sombre  and  a  mystic  language,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  name  of  the  cay  science.  This  new  poetry  of 
Catalonia  is  however  remarkable  m  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
in  respect  to  its  diction.  It  will  in  the  sequel  appear  to  us  still 
more  remarkable,  as  the  first  in  Europe,  m  which  we  see  the 
influence  of  Provenjal  poetry  disappear  entirely  before  that  of 
the  Italian. 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  separated  from  the 
countries  of  the  Provenjal  tongue  by  the  Pyrenees.  But 
between  the  latter  and  the  north  of  France,  properly  so  called, 
there  was  nothing  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  barrier.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  belonged  mostiy  to  the  same 
race ;  they  spoke  dialects  which  were  closely  related  to  each 

*  On  the  ooonection  of  the  Provencabi  with  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  compare  Tick- 
nor'fl  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.  yoL  L  p.  2SU28i.-^Ed. 
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other ;  thej  had  on  several  occafiions  been  nnited  by  the  same 
political  ties,  and  were  naturally  destined  to  become  so  again; 
matoal  communications  had  already  existed  between  them  for  a 
Icmg  time.  In  fine,  the  respective  situations  of  the  two  countries 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  one  could  scarcely  make  any 
considerable  progress  in  civilization  Mrithout  affording  the  other 
a  speedy  opportunity  for  participating  in  it  more  or  less. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  twemh  century,  the  Bomansh 
idiom  of  the  North,  whidi  had  already  become  the  French, 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  consistency  and  with  success. 
Several  more  or  less  remarkable  works  were  composed  in  this 
idiom,  or  translated  into  it,  among  which  the  Ch/roniclee  of 
Wace  were  by  far  the  most  important*  Nearly  all  these  works 
were  composed  in  verse j  but  thej^  had  none  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  poem.  It  is  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  we  see  the  French  language  exhibit 
woricB  which  were  conceived  in  a  poetic  spirit  and  for  a  poetic 
end,  and  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  system  of 
poetry. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  poetry  of  the  north  of  France  is 
enough  to  strike  any  one  with  its  resemblance  to,  and  I  had 
almost  said  its  identity  with,  that  of  the  South.  Both  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other  the  same  poetic  forms  are  employed  to 

S've  expression  to  the  same  subjects.  In  the  epopee  we  find 
e  same  traditions,  the  same  adventures,  and  the  same  heroes. 
The  general  tone  and  the  character  of  the  narration  are  the 
same. 

In  the  lyrical  forms,  the  system  of  chivalric  gallantry  is  the 
same ;  love  speaks  the  same  language,  produces  itself  in  the 
same  costume,  proceeds  with  the  same  armory. 

In  the  poetiy  of  both  nations,  the  metrical  forms  and  the 
mechanism  are  the  same.  The  same  things  are  designated  by 
the  same  names.  At  the  North  as  in  the  South,  the  whole  of 
the  poetic  art  is  summed  up  in  the  word  U'ov/veT  (to  find,  invent), 
and  the  poets  are  Trouveree  or  finders,  having  as  their  associates 
or  servants  the  Jongleurs,  who  sing  their  verses  from  city  to 
city,  from  court  to  courtf  In  both  countries  this  art  oi  jmdr 
ing  is  <mltivated  alike,  not  only  by  those  who  are  Trouv^s  by 
profession,  but  by  all  the  classes  of  the  feudal  order.  In  a 
word,  between  these  two  poetries  there  appears  at  first  sight  ta 

*  An  aeeoimt  of  this  cbroniole,  and  of  other  works  of  Robert  Wace,  is  fbmiahed  b j 
the  editors  of  the  **  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,"  toL  xrii.  p.  615-635,  and  yoL  ziii.  p.. 

t  For  an  account  of  these  TronTferes,  see  6ismondi*s  **Lit.  of  the  South  of  Enrope,*" 
Tid.  1st.  Special  examinations  of  their  writinffs  in  **Hi8t.  Litt  de  la  France.*'  yols. 
ZT.-xziL  Compare  also  works  of  De  la  Bne,  Dinaaz«  Jabinal,  Barbasan,  Micnel,  Le^ 
grand  d'Aoasj  and  others  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Tolome.— £<i. 
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be  scarcely  any  other  diff(»^nce  than  that  of  the  dialect  which 
they  employea,  and  this  difference  eyen  is  not  a  very  con- 
siderable one;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  these 
dialects,  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a  literary  idiom,  was  modelled 
after,  and,  as  it  were,  copied,  from  the  other. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  resemblances,  a  more  attentive 
examination  will  soon  disclose  to  us  important  differences.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  South,  the  ideas  of  chivalric  gallantry  form  a 
much  completer  system  than  in  that  of  the  North.  The  first 
includes  a  truer  idea  of  society  than  the  second ;  in  a  word,  the 
common  elements  of  both  these  poetries  are  more  prominent, 
more  clearly  deyeloped  and  more  coherent,  in  that  of  the  South 
than  in  the  other ;  and  this  fact,  demonstrated  and  established, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  bein^,  would  suffice  to  prove,  if  there 
were  any  need  of  it,  that  the  first  is  an  original  type  and  an 
invention,  while  the  second  is  but  an  imitation  and  a  copy. 

But  there  are  simpler  and  more  direct  means  for  establishing 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Tlie  mere  approximation  of  dates 
is  enough.  At  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  Christian  of 
Troyes,  who  is  the  first  Trouvfere  to  wnom  we  can  with  certainty 
attribute  lyrical  nieces  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
latter  had  already  flourished  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had 
already  carried  their  art  to  its  highest  perfection. 

In  regard  to  the  romantic  epopees,  tnere  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  majority  of  those  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  France 
are  translations,  imitations  and  variations  of  each  other.  But  it 
is  more  difiicult  to  determine  which  of  them  are  the  originals 
and  which  the  copies.  Tliis  is  a  literary  question  of  great 
importance  and  of  extreme  complexity.  All  that  I  can  do 
here  is  simply  to  state  it.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  solve 
it  hereafter,  and  I  shall  reclaim  for  the  Provenjals  more  than 
one  famous  production,  which  has  habitually  been  produced 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  other  literatures. 

I  now  pass  on  to  England,  which  will  occupy  our  attention 
but  for  a  short  time. 

After  the  Normans  had  introduced  the  Romansh  idiom  of 
the  north  of  France  into  that  island,  there  sprung  up  an  Anglo- 
Norman  literature,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
•  the  literature  of  the  French. 

This  Anglo-Norman  literature  had  two  points  of  contact  with 
the  literature  of  the  Provenjals,  one  of  which  was  furnished  by 
its  general  and  indirect  relations  to  France,  the  other  directly 
through  the  kings  of  England,  who  had  becomes  dukes  of 
Guienne,  and  who  kept  up  habitual  communications  with 
several  of  the  provinces  of  the  South.  The  literature  of  the 
Provenjals  haa  thus  two  avenues  open,  by  which  to  penetrate 
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joto  Great  Britain.  Henry  11.  and  his  sons  distinj^ishe^ 
themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Trouba- 
douTB.  His  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  drew  several  of  them 
after  her,  ana  among  others  one  of  the  most  distinguished—^ 
Bernard  de  Ventadour, 

But  in  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  poetry  of 
die  Provenyals  exercised  but  a  very  limited  influence  on  the 
poetry  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  latter  can  show  nothing 
which  might  be  compared  with  the  Ivrical  productions  of  the 
first  As  to  poetical  romances,  the  Anglo-Normans  composed 
some  of  them,  they  translated  others,  and  they  were  acquamted 
with  several  more  through  French  translations ;  but  there  are 
writers  who  have  wished  to  attribute  to  them  the  invention  of 
nearly  all.  This  is  an  assertion  which  it  will  not  even  be 
necessary  for  me  to  refute  expressly ;  it  will  vanidi  of  itself 
before  the  facts,  as  they  will  be  announced. 

By  the  side  of  this  Anglo-Norman  literature,  which  wag 
properly  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  conquerors,  there  arose 
another  in  the  langu^e  of  the  country,  and  this  was  the  litera- 
tore  of  the  people,  flie  Proven§al  influence  is  more  apparent 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  It  contains  several  imitations 
or  translations  of  epic  romances  from  the  Provenjal,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.* 

I  now  proceed  to  broach  a  question  of  great  interest  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  for  the  solution  of 
which  we  have  principally  to  look  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  generally  admitted  opinion,  that  the  original  authors 
of  the  romances  of  the  Kound  Table  have  borrowed  the  subjecf 
from  British  (or  rather  Breton)  traditions.  Now,  there  are 
two  coantries  which  are  regarded  as  the  primitive  centres  of 
these  traditions — ^Armorican  Brittany  in  France,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  in  England. 

As  far  as  Armorican  Brittany  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  there,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  which  has  any 
resemblance  to  the  traditions  in  question,  nothing  that  could 
have  served  as  the  basis  for  such  fictions.  All  that  has  beeu 
advanced  or  conjectured  on  this  subject  is  a  pure  cliimera,  a  • 
hypothesis  which  could  not  be  refuted,  since  it  is  not  sustained 
by  any  argument,  not  even  by  a  bad  one. 

In  regard  to  the  country  of  Wales,  it  is  another  matten 
This  country  has  preserved  its  ancient  language  and  its  national 
traditions  much  more  carefully  and  completely  than  Armorica. 
It  has  written  documents ;  and  these  ought  to  contain  tlie 

^  On  the  old  Cnglisb  metrical  romances,  the  reader  may  consult  Warton'a  ''Hist  of 
EogUih  Poetry,"  voL  lat— £<<. 
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proofs  of  the  opinion  advanced,  if  anj  snch  exist — and,  in  feet, 
these  documents  do  make  mention  of  King  Arthur,  of  Merlin 
the  Enchanter,  of  Tristran,  of  Queen  I^ult,  and  of  other 
romantic  T>er8onages  of  the  Round  Table.  But  can  the  state- 
ments of  tnese  Welsh  monuments  in  regard  to  those  personage* 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  the  germ  of  the  romances  in 
question )  This  problem  is  a  precise  one,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  solve  it.  We  shall  see,  that  the  original  authors  of  these 
romances,  whoever  they  may  be,  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
the  traditions  of  the  primitive  Britons,  except  it  be  some  proper 
names  and  a  few  vague  facts.  We  shall  see,  that  all  the 
developments  of  these  romances,  and  whatever  relates  to  their 
character  and  poetical  merit,  was  either  derived  entirely  from 
the  imagination  of  the  inventors  themselves,  or  else  from  mo- 
numents which  have  no  longer  anv  existence  anywhere.* 

Germany,  like  England,  had  a  double  point  of  contact  with 
the  countnes  of  the  x^rovengal  tongue — ^an  indirect  one  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  an  immediate  and  direct  one  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Aries,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Provence  of  the 
Middle  Age — that  is  to  say,  all  the  country  from  the  Is^re  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Alps.  Several  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  attempted  to  establish  their  authority 
in  this  kingdom.  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  himself  crowned 
kinff  of  it  m  1133 ;  Otho  IV.  kejjt  a  sort  of  lieutenant  there 
with  the  title  of  marshal ;  Frederic  11.  made  various  attempts 
to  get  up  a  party  in  his  favor  within  its  limits.  The  literary 
communications  naturally  followed  the  political,  and  we  can 

§oint  out  quite  a  large  number  of  Troubaaours,  who  frequented 
le  camps  and  the  courts  of  these  emperors  in  Italy  .f 
The  effects  of  all  these  direct  ana  indirect  communications 
soon  b^an  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  literature  of  the 
Germans.  This  literature,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
ideas  of  Christian  origin  and  to  its  ancient  national  traditions, 
assumed  now,  all  at  once,  a  wider  expansion  and  a  new  ap- 
pearance. It  had  a  lyric  poetry,  the  various  forms  of  which 
were  more  or  less  constructed  after  the  models  of  the  Proven- 
cals, and  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  latter,  the  noblest 
form  was  consecrated  to  the  apotheosis  of  chivalric  love.  The 
writers  who  cultivated  this  new  poetry,  assumed  a  name  which 
indicated  the  prominent  character  and  object  of  their  pro- 

*  On  thiB  sabject  compare  Schmidt's  "  Les  romans  en  prose  des  cycles  de  la  table 
ronde/'  An  accoimt  of  the  poems  of  this  cvcle  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe 
and  the  East,  is  given  bv  Von  der  Hagen,  in  the  2d  yoL  of  his  "  Minnesinger/'  tub 
voce  Meister  Konrad  von  Strassbnrgh.— £d. 

t  An  account  of  the  Italian  wars  of  these  emperors  is  glyen  by  Von  Banmer,  in  his 
"  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,'*  q.  t.  On  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  see  toL  t.  p.  7C.— . 
JEd, 
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fesBioD.  They  called  themselves  Jfmnescmoerj  or,  in  other 
wordB,  singers  of  love,  lliese  Minnes»nger  b^an  to  flonrisk 
B^ulj  dmnltaneously  with  the  Tronv^es  <?  the  north  of  France 
—that  is  to  say,  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century — and 
Aey  likewise  continued  to  sinj^  until  the  thirteenth.  There  is,, 
perni^ps,  not  a  single  one  of  them,  in  whom  we  do  not  distin- 
cnish  traces  of  Provencal  influence,  and  that  even  in  the  minutest 
details  of  thought  and  style,  and  yet  we  shall  find  the  ex- 
pression of  chlvalric  gallantry  even  less  complete  among  them 
man  it  was  among  the  Trouvferes  of  France*.  The  more  it 
veceded  from  its  proper  centre,  and  the  further  it  advanced 
from  the  South  toward  the  Korth,  the  more  tiie  poetry  of  the 
Provencals  lost  o£  its  peculiar  spirit,  and  of  its  character  as  a 
wlK>le. 

The  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  in  the  literature  of 
Germany  by  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
ehiviJry,  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  in  the  epopee  than  it 
is  in  the  lync  forms.  All  the  ancient  national  traditions  which 
this  poetry  had  thus  far  preserved,  were  then,  as  it  were,  cast 
in  a  new  mold.  The  uncouth  heroism  of  the  barbarous  times 
was  tempered  by  some  traits  of  the  kindlier  and  more  generous 
lieroism  of  chivalry.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  an 
unknown  Minnessnger  redacted,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  x>06sess  it,  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen — ^a  poem  of  vast 
cdebrity,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  than 
once  hereafter,  and  m  which  we  shidl  see  the  strangest  associa- 
tion of  ihe  ancient  pagan  barbarity  with  the  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments of  Christianity  and  the  manners  of  chivalry. 

The  same  motive,  which  induced  the  Germans  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  to  modify  their  ancient  heroic  poetry 
aioeording  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  chivalry,  prevailed  on 
diem  to  translate  the  majority  of  the  Provencal  and  French 
romances.  German  literature  ftimisbes  us  on  this  point  many 
▼aloable  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Provencal.  There 
exist,  in  fact,  in  the  German  lonr  poems,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  translations,  and,  according  to  the  confession  of  the 
writers  themselves,  translations  from  the  Proven^aL    These 

•  Qeiti—  wukm the  TroabAdonn  two  gemeratioMamterior to  the  HiaiiesiDgen,  aa4 

'  •  to  them  a  decided  saperioritv  over  the  latter,  not  onlj  on  aocoimt  of  tha 

Tarieij  of  their  Ijrical  comooeitioiM,  bnt  more  particolarly  on  aceoont  of  tha 

ndoBct  of  character  exhibited  br  them,  both  in  their  writiofs  and  in  their 


mam/  ittdependenct  or  character  exuioited  or  tbem.  both  in  their  writtofs  and  in  their 
political  relationi  (Geach.  d.  deatschen  Dichtang.  toL  i.  p.  291).  Bat  a  direct  iml- 
tatkNi  of  the  poota  of  the  Bomanah  idioms  can  be  akown  owj  hi  •  verjffew  of  the  ICin- 
■aajnjcrn.  L  e.  in  four  or  Ato,  who  lived  on  the  eonflnea  of  France,  either  in  Switierland 
m  Beunom  (Of.  V.  d.  Hagen*8  Uinnesinger,  toI.  ii.  p.  60)  ;  the  rest  wrote  portions  of  aa 
•riginm  national  poetry,  which  in  point  of  deUcacy,  intensity  and  Ideality  of  sentiment, 
la  not  aorpaased  by  any  of  the  epooh.  Bat  they  scarcely  wrote  any  ttroMtfM  or  <ciimim^ 
sad  only  number  abont  one  hnndred  and  sizU,  while  the  Provencal  lift  shows  over  throe 
-     -    land  fifty  poeta.--£d. 
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▼ersions,  therefore,  represent,  if  hot  by  their  form  and  in  theti^ 
details,  at  least  in  their  eeneral  arrangement  and  in  the  fanda^ 
mental  conception,  the  rrovenjal  works,  from  which  they  were^ 
originally  taken,  and  which  are  now  lost. 

There  are  also  poems  in  the  German  language,  which  fnmisli 
Vfl  no  indication  whatever  respecting  their  authors,  but  which 
contain  in  themsdves,  and  in  their  rery  substance,  incontesta- 
ble marks  of  their  Froyen$al  origin.  These  are  not  only 
eurious  vestiges  6f  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  southenr 
France,  but  they  are  constituent  and  interesting  parts  of  that 
literature  itself,  which  we  are  sure  of  finding  reproduced  in  thet 
German  literature  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

It  remains  bow  to  investigate  the  traces  of  Provencal  poetry 
in  Italy.  This  is  the  country,  to  which  I  confess  I  shall  follow 
it  with  most  curiosity;  It  is  there,  wherd  I  think  I  see  its  influ- 
ence manifesting  itself  in  its  totality  and  with  the  greatest 
effect,  and  blending  in  the  most  intimate  and  in  the  most 
striking  manner  with  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of  the  coun-*^ 

,  From  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  new  relations  of  every 
kind  b^an  to  spring  u^  between  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy.'  The  principal  cities  of  the  two  countries  gave  tliem- 
•elves  constitutions  nearly  equally  liberal,  and  constructed  after 
Bearly  the  same  model. 

These  cities  allied  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaties  of 
amity  and  of  commerce ;  they  formed  a  coalition  in  order  to 
carry  on  mutually  the  war  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  the 
common  enemy  of  their  faith  and  of  their  industry ;  they  drove 
them  froni  several  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  even 
took  several  of  their  most  important  cities  in  Spain  itself. 
These  political  and  commercial  relations  gave  rise  to  others  of 
a  social  character,  so  that  each  of  the  two  natiotis  could  adopt 
from  the  other  whatever  it  found  for  its  advantage^ 

It  was  during  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  chivalry  were  introduced  from  the 
south  of  France  into  Italy,  They  wotc  from  the  outset  adopted 
with  avidity  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  along  with  them 
the  whole  poetic  system,  which  constituted  part  and  parcel  of 
ihem.  The  Provenjal  then  became  the  literary  language  of 
all  the  smaller  courts  of  Italy ,which  prided  themselves  on  their 
chivalric  etiquette.  The  Provencal  Troubadours  visited  these 
courts;  thev  there  gave  lessons  in  their  art,  and  poets  sprang 
up  amonff  the  Italians  themselves,  who  sung  in  the  Provenjrf 
idiom  of  love  and  courtesy.  History  makes  mention  of  no  lesa 
than  thirty  of  them,  and  among  that  number  there  are  some 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  rank  and  talent 
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Daring  duB  first  epoch  of  the  Frovei^-Italian  poetry — that 
is,  during  the  intervd  between  ^Sp  qua  122Q.  or  thereaboutg 
— Italy  cannot  be  said  to  hare  as  yet  had  any  poetry  of  its 
own;  at  least  no  poetry  which  was  cultivated  as  an  art,  and 
constructed  on  some  artistic  principle.  The  Italian  scholars 
haye  instituted  many  researches,  and  have  taken  a  great  deal 
oi  pains,  in  order  to  discover  in  their  language  verses  ante- 
rior to  the  thirteenth  century.  But  all  that  they  have  found* 
are  two  inscriptions  of  such  a  character,  that  thousands  of 
pieces  like  them  would  not  constitute  the  first  word  of  a. 
poem. 

The  fact  is,  that  before  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  no 
other  poetry  in  Italy  but  that  which  exists  everywhere,  and 
which  IS  never  written:  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  tlie  people ; 
aad  surely,  beneath  a  sky  like  that  of  Italy,  and  among  a. 
people  of  so  happy  an  organization,  this  poetry  of  nature  ought 
at  all  times  to  have  produced  things  more  worthy  of  being  col- 
lected and  prized  than  all  the  mediocrities  of  art 

In  regard  to  the  written  Italian  poetry,  it  is  ^nerally  agreed, 
that  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  m  Sicily  and  by 
Sicilians,  at  the  court  and  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  11. 
But  no  satisfactory  reason  has  as  yet  been  assigned,  why  the  l(^.^  J^  ^^  'j 
authors  of  these  essays  employed,  mstead  of  the  Sicilian,  the  ^    J'  ^ 
Tuscan  idiom  of  the  country,  which  at  this  epoch  exhibits  as  ^-^  '" 
yet  no  vestige  of  any  literary  supremacy.    However  that  may  /.  (  { , 
be,  the  attempts  in  question  are  all  of  them  imitations  of  the   «.      .  r  / 
amatory  son^  of  the  Proven^ls,  and  these  imitations  even  are      ^ 
uncouth,  insipid  and  servile,  little  calculated  to  supplant  in    /   ^ 
It^  the  foreign  poetry  from  which  they  are  derived.  '    ' 

Ijiis  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  toward  the  commence-      ^ '  ^  ^. 
ment  of  the   thirteenth  century,  the  ideas  and  usages  of     ^ . .  ,- 
chivalry,  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  smaller     ^.: 
courts  of  Italy,  were  introduced  into  its  republics.    The  mo- 
ment of  this  introduction  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history 
oi  Italian  civilization. 

.  By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  majority  of  the  cities 
<^  Lombardy,  of  Bomagna  and  of  Tuscany  made  themselves 
independent  of  their  feudal  sovereigns,  and  they  continued 
their  struggles  against  the  feudal  order  generally,  against  the 
nobles  wm)  had  remained  within  their  walls,  and  against  the 
sdgniorsof  the  boroughs  and  the  castles,  until  the  fourteenth 
century^  It  was  in  tne  course  of  these  wars,  and  in  order  to 
become  triumphant  in  them,  that  these  Italian  republios 
exerted  all  the  energy  and  heroism  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble, and  that  they  gave  themselves  a  military  organization 
which  was  quite  peculiar,  and  which,  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany^  . 
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and  particnlarly  at  Florence,  attained  its  hi^est  development 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century> 

Ifothing  can  be  more  enriouB  than  this  organi2ation  and  the 
cQStoms  and  manners  which  it  exhibits  or  implies.  It  breathes 
a  generosity  which  borders  on  ostentation,  an  enthusiasm  of 
honor  and  of  loyalty,  which  is  very  frequently  superior  to 
party  interests — strong  and  impassioned^  as  these  interests  were 
at  the  time.  I  will  mention  a  Bngle  instance,  because  it  can 
be  done  in  a  few  words.    It  would  have  been  considered  dis- 

fracefnl  to  take  an  enemy  by  surprise.  They  consequently 
ept  an  alarm-bell,  which  they  called  Martinella,  and  which 
was  ruuff  day  and  night  for  a  wnole  month,  in  order  that  every 
enemy  of  the  republic  might  prepare  to  def^d  himself.  Every- 
thing else  was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  Eveiything  was 
based  upon  the  principles  and  usages  of  cbivalrv.  It  was  a 
chivalric  democracy  to  the  whole  extent,  and  in  me  full  sense 
of  the  term. 

Institutions  and  manners  like  these  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  effect  which  Provenjal  poetry,  and  more  especiallv  the  epic 
romances — those  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bound 
Table — produced  on  the  ima^nation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  These  romances  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  since 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  they  had  rapidly  become 
popular ;  they  were  publicly  sung  in  the  theatres ;  there  were 
Italian  translations  of  them  in  verse,  and  fragments  (xf  these 
versions  were  sung  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  romanzas. 

The  popular  imagination  transferred  the  scene  of  several  of  the 
events  celebrated  in  these  romances  into  Italy.  There  is  a  cave 
at  Fiesole,  three  miles  from  Florence,  which  is  called  the  Cave 
of  die  Fairies.  It  is  there  where  Roland  was  said  to  have  been 
fairiedy  that  is  to  say,  rendered  invulnerable,  and  where  the 
enchanter  Mau^s,  the  cousin  of  Renaud  de  Montauban,  had 
learnt  the  art  ofnecromancy.  It  was  pretended  that  the  sword 
of  Tristan  had  been  found  in  Lomburdy.  Mount  2Etna  waa 
converted  into  one  of  the  seats  of  King  Artus,  who,  accordmg 
to  the  romances  written  about  him,  was  not  dead,  but  had  mira- 
culously  disappeared  fcom  Britain,  where  he  was  expected  to 
reappear,  and  to  reign  again  at  some  future  day.  Everywhere 
we  meet  with  personages  who,  instead  of  the  names  of  the  saints, 
assumed  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  knight-errantry,  as  for  ez« 
ample,  those  of  Merlin,  Tristan,  Meliadus,  of  Launcelot  and 
Oanvain.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  in  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
which  the  Italians  did  not  attempt  to  translate  into  actual  life. 

A  poetry,  which  influenced  the  manners  of  the  Italians  so 

*  On  tlie  orffaniztilon,  nutimen  rad  cnstomi  of  these  Italian  eitiei,  coilip«ra  Von 
Bimier'f  '•  (ftachichtc  der  Hoheaitaiifeii,"  loL  t.  p.  81,  sqq.i^-J^ 
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furciblj,  miglit  be  expected  to  have  been  imitated  in  their 
national  language.  It  was  so  in  Tuscany.  Besides  the  roman« 
ces  translate  from  the  Provenjal,  Uie  Florentines  had  original 
romancee,  in  which  they  reprodaced,  and  embellished  with  a 
sort  of  chivalric  costume,  their  ancient  national  traditions  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  Florence,  and  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  Fesules,  or  Fiesme.  Hie  his- 
t<»T  of  these  fictions  may,  at  some  future  day,  become  a  new 
and  curious  subject  of  research  for  us. 

As  the  chivalry  of  the  courts  had  its  lyric  poetry  at  Palermo, 
so  the  chivalry  of  democracy  had  its  own  in  the  cities  of  Tus- 
cany, at  the  head  of  which  we  must  put  Florence.  A  laborious 
and  timid  imitation  of  the  Provencal,  this  new  Tuscan  poetry 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  expression  of  the  tender  sentiment, 
like  the  former ;  and  still  it  differed  from  it  by  various  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  In  the  republics  of  Tuscany,  the  manners 
and  usages  of  chivalry  were  simple,  grave,  austere,  and  their 
*  gallanky  naturally  assumed  the  tin^  of  these  manners.  Their  M  ^  I 
love  was  still  more  ideal,  more  dismterested,  and  more  like  a  / 

religious  cultus  than  that  of  the  courts  of  Provence.*  X 

Poets  arose  in  every  part  of  Tuscany  to  celebrate  this  new  ^ 

sentiment  of  love.  At  least  fifty  of  them  are  known  to  have 
flourished  between  the  years  1220  and  1265,  the  epoch  at  which 
Dante  was  bom.  Their  jpoetry  exhibits  many  fine  characteris- 
tics, but  also  much  that  is  as  yet  uncouth  and  monotonous.  It 
was  Dante  who  converted  this  early  Tuscan  poetry,  which  was 
still  more  than  half  Proven$al^  into  an  independent,  a  vigorous, 
an  Italian  poetry.  Dante  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  as  a  lyric 
poet.  This  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  To 
oe  properly  appreciated,  he  must  be  considered  m  connection 
wiw  all  that  preceded,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  which  sur- 
rounded him — as  the  poetic  representative  of  Italy,  at  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of 
that  country. 

Without  surpassing,  perhaps  without  equalling  Dante,  Pe- 
teirch  did  even  more  than  the  former  had  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Tuscan  poetry.  He  elevated  the  poetry  of  love,  accord-      ^ 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Age,  to  the  highest  degree  of      • 
elegance  and  sweetness,  of  charm  and  purity ;  he  added  to  it  all      * 
that  art  and  taste  could  add.    Under  this  general  point  of  view, 
the  works  of  Petrarch  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  and 
consummation  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Provenj^als.    By 
considering  them  in  this  point  of  view,  and  by  comparing  them 

*  On  the  details  of  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Andres,  Crescfan-  ^^ 

beni,  Tiraboschi,  Ginguen*,  de  Sismondl,  Bouterweckt  and  more  especiallv  Pauriel's  ^ 

learned  work  :  "  Dante,  et  les  origines  de  la  Utt^ratnre  italienne."    Paris,  1854.-^(1.  [ 
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with  those  <^  the  better  Troubadonra,  we  shall  find  a  new  ooca- 
Bion  to  convince  oorselyeB  of  the  influence  and  of  the  genius  of 
the  latter. 

At  the  epoch  when  Dante  and  Petrarch  wrote,  FroYen^al 
poetry  was  already^  extinct,  and  there  were  no  longer  any  Trou- 
Dadours ;  but  their  fame  was  still  aliye.  Their  productions 
were  constantly  studied  and  imitated.*  Hie  heroic  romances 
on  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his  Paladins,  and  those 
on  the  adventures  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  still  cir- 
culated under  yarious  forms  among  the  people  and  in  the 
castles,  as  the  monuments  of  an  age  and  of  manners  which  had 
passed  awaj,  but  the  fresh  and  vivid  reminiscence  c^  which  still 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  their  imaginations. 

The  great  literary  revolution  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
Ck>nstantinople,  consigned  the  remains  of  Provengal  poetry 
everywhere  to  oblivion.  No  one  now  thought  any  longer  c« 
the  amatory  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  and  tne  ancient  roman- 
ces of  chivalry  were  abandoned  to  the  people,  which  preserved, 
but  at  the  same  time  altered  and  mutilated  tiiem.  Ko  other 
epopees,  but  those  whose  subjects  and  whose  forms  were  of  the 
antique  typ^^were  now  demanded.  All  the  taste  and  elegance 
whicli  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  models  had  been  able 
to  impart,  were  now  employed  in  re-producing  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Still  Italy  persevered  in  its  noble  destiny  of  purifying  and 
perfecting  all  the  branches  of  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 
What  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  done  for  the  lyric  forms,  other 
men  of  a  cultivated  but  of  an  independent  genius,  and  faitiiful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age,  did  for  the  romantic  epopee.  They 
took  up  the  rough  poetic  sketches,  which  the  Provenj^l  roman- 
cists  had  drawn,  of  the  lonff  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
Islamism  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  they  converted 
them  into  epopees,  which  with  the  merit  of  an  ingenious  com- 
position, combmed  all  the  elegance  and  graces  of  a  finished 
style.  The  "  Orlando  Amoroso"*  of  Boiuxio  and  of  Berni,  the 
"  Mor^ante"of  Pulci,  the  "  Orlando  Furioso*'  of  Ariosto,  replaced 
as  living  epopees  and  classics  of  a  European  fame,  those  old 
romances  on  the  exploits  of  Charlemame,  which  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  taste  of  any  one.  I  think,  however,  that  at 
the  present  time  we  may  assume  a  sufficiently  elevated  point 
of  vision  to  compare  those  primitive  epopees  with  the  master- 
works  by  which  they  were  supplanted,  or  we  shall  perhaps  dis- 
cover, in  some  of  them,  beauties  which  are  destined  to  live  again. 

*  Dante,  on  encountering  Arnand  Daniel,  whom  lie  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
Proyen^ai  muse,  exprenes  the  prayer,  addressed  to  him  by  the  latter,  m  eight  Proren- 
9al  yerses— (Pnrgatorr.  xxvl.)— a  proof,  that  he  himself  not  only  read,  bat  could  eren 
write,  the  language  of  his  poetic  ancestors.  Crescimbeni,  in  his  translation  of  Notrt 
Oame'i  work,  calM  the  ProTtnQabi  the  jnmH  dtUm  ddtapoma  ve^fort .— v&l. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DTFLITSNOB  OF  OBIEOIAN  CIVILIZATION  ON  THi;  SOUTH  OF  OAUL* 

The  rapid  survey,  which  I  have  jnst  taken  of  the  history  of 
Provencal  literature,  involves  as  one  of  its  results  a  general 
fMt  of  great  importance,  to  which  I  now  return,  in  order  to 
aet  it  forth  more  explicitly  &nd  completely  than  I  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  do. 

The  poesy  of  the  Troubadours,  that  brilliant  phenomenon  of 
the  Middle  Age  in  the  south  of  France,  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  phenomenon  in  that  country.  It  was  but  one  of  the 
results  of  a  general  and  an  energetic  movement  in  favor  of 
social  restoration — of  an  intense  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  react- 
ing on  every  side  against  the  oppression  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  epoch* 

Hie  same  sentiment,  the  same  want,  that  had  prompted  the 
men  of  these  times  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  poetrv,  mipelled 
them  to  seek  and  to  find  a  new  type  and  new  enects  m  the 
other  arts,  particularly  in  architecture.  Side  by  side,  and  in 
coniunction  with  the  poetic  monuments,  there  arose  churches 
ana  palaces,  which  were  only  another  manifestation  of  the  same 
sentiment  of  vigor  and  of  moral  exaltation,  which  had  inspired 
the  former. 

We  have  already  learnt  that  the  development  of  chivalric 
heroism,  which  was  for  some  time  re^ard^  as  the  first  and 
abnost  the  onl^  human  virtue,  coincided  with  the  epochs  of 
these  new  inspirations  of  art  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  while  struggling  for  their  liberty  under 
the  name  of  franchises,  organized  £emselves  into  communities, 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  and  that  in  these  efforts  they, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted  a  part  which  was  chivalnc 
in  everj  sense  of  the  term.  Finidly,  all  these  social  revolutions 
ware  acompanied  by  corresponding  religious  revolutions,  still 
bolder  and  more  venturesome  than  all  the  others. 

Now,  were  these  changes,  whether  actually  accomplished  or 
only  attempted,  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle 
of  the  twemh  century — were  they  a  mere  modification  of  the 
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previous  state  of  things,  the  direct  and  simple  product  of  preex- 
isting causes,  more  or  less  ancient?  or,  were  they  rather  tne  ac- 
cidental result  of  the  unexpected  intervention  of  some  external 
influence  in  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  events  of  the  time  t 

These  are  important  questions,  which  I,  however,  cannot 
think  of  solving,  or  even  of  seriously  propounding  at  present. 
If  their  solution  is  possible,  it  must  proceed  from  data  which 
are  yet  to  be  establisned,  and  fh)m  facts  which  are  yet  to  be 
explained.  But  these  questions  are  closely  related  to  a  remark- 
able fact,  to  which  I  think  I  can  now  give  the  attention  which 
it  deserves. 

*  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  consider  the  revolu- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  whatever  cause  or  influence 
we  may  attribute  them,  tne  most  immediate,  the  most  positive 
and  the  best  established  antecedents  pf  these  revolutions  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  alterations,  regrets  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  German  con- 
quest, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Qallo-Eoman  civilization. 

Thus  it  is  very  probable,  as  I  have  alreadv  intimated,  and  as 
I  hope  to  show  more  clearly  in  the  sequel,  that  several  kinds  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  nothing  more  than  a  refine- 
ment, or  a  chivalric  modification  of  certain  popular  forms  of  the 
antique  poetry,  the  motive  and  idea  of  wnich  had  probably 
been  preserved  by  tradition. 

The  language  of  this  new  poetry,  the  Provenjal — ^that  idiom, 
so  polishea  and  so  original  in  some  of  its  accessories — is  at  bot- 
tom but  a  new  form,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  phase  of  the  Latin. 
That  fantastically  sublime  and  bold  taste  for  architecture,  which 
led  to  the  invention  and  adoption  of  the  style  called  the  Gtothic, 
was  at  first  directed  to  the  extension  and  the  embellishment  of 
the  Roman  type,  which  had  thus  far  been  more  or  less  followed. 
This  taste,  however,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  Gothic;  it 
sometimes  aimed  at  eleffance,  variety  and  grace,  and  then 
returned  to  the  genius  and  the  traditions  of  the  arcliitecture  of 
the  Greeks.  The  municipal  government  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  South — ^that  government  so  energetic  and  so  enterpris- 
ing, that  achieved  so  many  heroic  deeds  which  history  has  un- 
fortunately not  yet  attempted  to  bring  to  light — appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  reorganization  of  the  Roman  curia  or  munici- 
pality, which  had  survived  the  wreck  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  which,  modified  more  or  less,  according  to  the  variations  of 
time  wid  places,  had  maintained  itself  up  to  that  time.  As  to 
the  new  religious  ideas  which  sprung  up  in  the  South,  they 
were  nothing  more  than  the  reproduction,  in  the  costume  of 
the  age  and  country,  of  some  of  the  primitive  heresies  of  Christ- 
ianity. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  discover  anything  in  the  system  of  civil- 
ization, prior  to  the  Gtermanic  conquest,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  like  the  manners,  the  ideas  and  pretensions  of  chivalry ; 
and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  made  any  such  discovery. 
Nevertheless,  the  accounts  which  history  furnishes  us  concern- 
ing the  character  and  the  usa^  of  the  Gallic  chiefs,  and  of  the 
Gallo-Eomans  of  the  South  m  general,  toward  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire,  contain  certain  traits  which  have  a  jstriking 
resemblance  to  the  salient  traits  of  the  chivalric  character. 

I  shall  not  pursue  these  indications  any  further,  this  being 
neither  the  occasion  nor  the  place  for  doing  so.  From  aU  that 
I  have  thus  far  said  on  this  point,  I  wish  for  the  present  to 
draw  but  one  conclusion,  and  it  is  this :  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  and  just  conception  of  the  civilization  (whether 
general  or  literary)  of  the  south  of  France  during  the  Middle 
Age,  without  first  considering  in  what  manner  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  linked  to  the  civilization  which  preceded  it.  In  order 
to  appreciate  properly  whatever  original  or  spontaneous  ele- 
ments the  former  may  contain,  we  must  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  those  which  were  derived  from  the  second.  I 
am,  therefore,  obliged  to  link  the  Middle  Age  of  southern 
France  to  its  antiqmty. 

This  obligation  being  established,  there  are  two  ways  of  ful- 
filling it  I  might  have,  in  the  first  place,  investigated  the  be- 
ginning of  Provenjal  literature,  I  micht  have  given  an  idea 
of  its  lirst  attempts,  and  thence  ascended  to  its  antecedents, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  me  to  explain  and  to  determine 
its  origin  and  character. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  setting  out 
from  the  classical  antecedents  of  Provenjal  literature,  my 
course  would  be  an  easier  one^  and  I  should  be  more  at  liberty 
to  dwell  on  such  of  these  antecedents  as  have  the  greatest  inter- 
est for  us ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  decided  to  adopt  this  latter 
method. 

Ipropose,  therefore,  to  give,  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  Provengal  literature,  a  sketch  of  that  which  already  existed 
at  the  anterior  epochs  of  Gallic  culture,  and  I  shall  be^in  with 
the  moment  when  the  Gauls  were  first  subjected  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  other  nations  of  a  different  and  a  superior  civilization. 
The  interval  is  a  great  one,  but  I  shall  run  over  it  rapidly. 

Every  one  knows,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  Germanic  inva- 
sions, Uaul  was  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  Eoman  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  "Western  Empire.  Every  one  also  knows, 
that  long  before  the  subjugation  of  that  country  by  the  Bomans, 
a  Greek  tribe,  the  Phocaeans,  had  there  founded  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Massilia,  or  of  the  modern  Marseilles.    It  was  by  the 
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action  of  these  two  people,  which  at  first  was  isolated  and  dis- 
tinct, and  afterward  combineil  or  blended,  that  the  primitiTe 
condition  of  the  Ganls  was  changed  in  cTerj  point.  The  part 
which  the  Bomans  took  in  this  great  revolntion,  haying  been 
by  far  the  most  conspicnons,  is  also,  on  that  account^  the  best 
known ;  and  I  shall,  tnerefore,  be  able  to  be  briefer  in  mj  ex- 
position of  it  That  of  the  Phocssans^  or  of  the  earlj  settlers  of 
Marseilles,  real  and  interesting  as  it  is,  has  as  yet  scarcely 
been  estimated*  I  shall,  theref<»re,  endeavor  to  examine  in 
details  with  more  minnteness,  in  order  to  give  a  corrector  idea 
of  it 

All  that  can  at  present  be  known  c(mceminff  the  history  of 
the  Masedlians,  concerning  their  laws,  their  cmtnre  and  tneir 
manners,  is  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  notices,  scattered  through 
a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  works.  To  collect  these 
notices,  to  discuss  and  to  arran^  them,  would  be  a  task  which 
would  too  far  transcend  the  limits  of  my  desim.  I  shall,  there- 
fore,, confine  myself  to  a  mere  statement  of  meir  results,  as  £ur 
they  relate  to  my  subject. 

jbrom  the  year  000,  before  our  era,  which  is  the  epoch  of 
the. foundation  of  Massilia,  to  about  the  time  when  this  city 
disappeared  from  history  as  an  inde;^ndent  Greek  municipality^ 
there  is  an  interyal  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  which  I 
divide  into  three  principal  epochs.*  During  the  first  of  these 
epochs  the  Hassilians,  naying  once  establiriied  themselyeson 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  maintain^  and  extended  their  power  by 
their  own  resources,  by  their  own  energy,  and  witnout  any 
foreign  supj^rt  During  the  second,  they  contracted  intimate 
relations  with  the  Bomans,  by  whose  favor,  and  under  whose 
auspices,  they  raised  themselves  to  the  maximum  of  their 
power  and  proimerity.  The  third,  which  commences  witii  the 
tiding  of  Massilia  by  Csasar,  is  that  of  their  sudden  decline. 

The  first  extends  to  the  second  Funic  war ;  it  is  the  one^  con- 
cerning which  we  have  the  least  information,  and  jet  it  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three.  It  was  during  this  interval  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  that  the  M^ilians  had  the 
most  frequent  opiK>rtunities  for  exhibiting  the  activity  and  the 
constancy  of  their  character^  that  they  repelled  uie  many 
attacks  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  in  tneir  vicinity:  those  of 

*  Htoflift  was  foxoided  by  %  Fhoosui  eoloBj  of  mereliMite,  Olirmp.  zi.t.,  A.  Gh. 
698,  according  to  Buaebhia'  Cnronol.  p.  124.  Synmiii  of  Chios,  tb.  310  sqq.  and  Solinns, 
iL  63,  do  not  diflbr  Booh  from  this  statement.  Plotarch,  Solon,  c.  iiL  asserts  Protts, 
a  merchant,  to  hare  been  the  leader  of  the  colony  and  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  to 
have  been  extremely  popular  and  honored  among  the  Celts  about  the  Bhone.  Justin 
makes  Simos  and  Protis  the  joint  founders.  Liry.  t.  34,  gives  us  the  same  foot,  without 
the  name  of  any  leader.  An  excellent  account  of  the  early  crowth  of  the  colonr,  and 
cf  its  influence  on  the  surrounding  Barbarians,  te  given  by  Justin,  Lib.  xUii.  c.  3,  4,  6. 
See  also  Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.— JBd. 
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tbo  Oftitfaaginians  and  of  the  Etrnsoans,  who  were  jealous  of 
their  settlement ;  that  thej  founded  their  principal  colonies,  and 
extended  their  commerce  to  the  limits  of  the  then  known  world. 
It  was,  moreover,  during  this  same  period,  that  after  many  revo- 
lutions their  political  constitution  assumed  the  definite  form,  in 
which  it  aftorward  continued  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose, 
which  attracted  the  admiration  of  antiqui^. 

Toward  the  year  218  before  our  era,  Massilia  was  destined 
to  commence  a  new  career.  This  republic,  though  from  its 
very  origin  an  allv  of  Bome,  had  never  yet  sustain^  any  other 
flian  transient  ana  general  relations  toward  the  latter.  But  at 
the  conmiencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  entered  with 
ard<nr  and  at  its  own  risk  into  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  to 
whom  it  r^idered  distinguished  services. 

Half  a  century  after  wis  event,  the  Massilians  were  assailed 
by  the  Oxybii  and  the  Deciates,  Ligurian  tribes  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Kicsea  and  Antibes,  and  thev  applied  to  Bome , 
for  assistance.  This  war  led  to  others,  in  wnich  the  victorious 
Bomans,  conquered  this  portion  of  Gaul,  to  which  they  thence* 
forth  gave  the  name  of  OaUia  ^arbanensisy  or  of  the  Provincia. 
The  rebellion  of  Sertorius  involved  that  of  the  Karbonensian 
Gauls ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  sublect  them  anew.  Csesar 
came  shortly  afterward  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 

In  all  these  wars,  which  they  had  in  a  measure  provoked  and 
determined  bv  their  first  apj)eal  to  the  Bomans  against  die 
populations  of  Gaul,  the  Massilians  were  the  zealous  and  disin- 
terested auxiliaries  of  the  conquerors,  who  rewarded  them  most 
munificently  for  their  services.  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  and 
the  usage  of  the  Bomans,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  con- 
quests to  those  who  had  aided  them  in  maldng  them,  and  they 
pursued  this  conduct  toward  the  Massilians. 

After  the  war  against  the  Deciates  and  the  Oxybii  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Boman  Senate  ceded  to  Massilia  the 
two  principal  cities  of  those  tribes,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  adjacent  territory.  Some  time  after,  it  relinquished  to  the 
same  city  the  long  ana  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  extends  along 
in  a  meandering  course  between  tiie  sea  and  the  mountains, 
from  Genoa  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yar.  After  the  death  of 
Sertorius  and  the  defeat  of  his  party,  Bome  asain  transferred 
to  the  Massilians  its  rights  of  conquest  over  the  Helvians  and 
the  Yolcsd  Arecomici,  who  had  been  among  the  number  of 
those  that  had  revolted.  Finally,  Cssar  gave  them  advanta^ 
over  the  portion  of  Gaul  conquered  by  him,  which  were  superior 
to  all  those  they  had  heretofore  obtained  from.  Bome.  The 
picture  I  propose  to  draw  of  the  power  and  the  civiliaa- 
tion  of  the  Massilians  appertains  to  this  epoch  of  their  highest 
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prosperitj.  After  haying  thus  eetabliahed  what  ihej  codld 
accomplish,  it  will  be  easier  to  convince  onrselyes  of  what  they 
actually  did  accomplish. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  follows  that  their  territorial 
domain  was  composed  of  two  distinct  portions ;  of  that  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Romans,  and  of  that  which  they 
haa  acquired  themselyes.  This  latter  portion  extended  princi- 
pally along  the  sea-coasts,  frt>m  the  rock  of  Monaco,  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  temple  oi  Hercules,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sej^ra,  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  Within 
this  area,  which  comprised  five  degrees  of  latitude,  Massilia 
ruled,  either  by  right  of  conquest,  or  as  the  metropolis  and 
colony-mother,  over  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  different  cities. 
Some  of  these  cities  still  exist  under  their  ancient  names,  more 
or  less  altered ;  as,  for  example,  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Agde, 
Ampurias,  Denia.  But  the  majority  of  them  have  disappeared 
without  leaving  us  any  vestige  of  their  former  existence,  as 
Troezen,  Olbia,  Athenopolis,  lauroentium,  and  several  others. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  purely  Grecian  or  Phocssan 
city  in  the  interior  of  these  countries,  or  even  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  But  the  Massilian  population  extended 
itself  into  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  cities  wnich  were  nearest  to 
the  sea,  where  it  gradually  increased  in  number  and  in  power 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  historians  and  geographers  ot  anti- 

2uity  designated  these  cities  by  the  name  <S  Massilian  colonies. 
Lvignon  and  Cavaillon  were  of  that  number.  The  small  town 
of  Saint-Bemi,  which  was  anciently  called  Glanum,  likewise 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  Massilians.  This  fact  is  authen- 
ticated by  a  precious  medal,  recently  found  in  the  territory  of 
Saint-Bemi,  with  the  type  of  those  of  Massilia. 

In  every  part  of  Provence  monuments  have  been  discovered, 
and  are  stul  discovered  daily,  which  go  to  show  that  this 
country  was  once  inhabited  and  governed  by  the  Masedlians. 
But  their  dominion  or  their  influence  in  this  country  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  a  military  conquest  There  is  every 
indication  that  they  introduced  themselves  there  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  in  the  capacity  of  merchants,  of 
cultivators,  or  of  ingenious  innovators  m  matters  appertaining 
to  the  wants  or  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  country  of  the  Helvii,  and  that  of  the  Volcse  Are- 
comici,  the  sovereign  power  over  which  Bome  had  ceded 
to  the  Massilians,  were  ooth  conjointly  about  equal  in  extent 
to  the  Provincia,  from  which  they  were  only  separated  by  the 
Bhone.  Th^t  of  the  Helvians,  which  was  aixerwfljxi  called 
Vivarais,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  department  of  Ardtehe, 
is  mostly  a  mountainous  and  wild  country ;  and  it  appears  that 
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the  MafisQians  did  not  attach  any  rery  great  value  to  its  i)08- 
aession.  At  anv  rate,  there  is  no  monument  or  historical  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  in  proof  either  of  their  sojourn  or  their 
dominion  in  that  country. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  territory  of  the  Yolcee  Are- 
eomiciy  which  was  richer,  more  fertile  and  more  accessible  to 
these  settlements;  it  contained,  moreover,  several  cities,  the 
three  most  important  of  which  were  Aries,  Nimes  and  Beziers. 
The  Masailians  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  for  establish- 
ing themselves  in  these  cities.  Tliis  is  a  fact  which  is  sustained 
by  incontestable  proofs.  We  still  have  coins  fh>m  Beziw^, 
which  r^emble  those  of  Massilia.  The  Celtic  name  of  Aries 
was  changed  into  Thelini,  by  which  the  Massilians  intended  to 
indicate  the  fertility  of  its  territory ;  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
lan^age  became  so  general  in  that  city,  that  it  continued  to  be 
spoken  there  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians. 
Nimes  became  likewise  almost  a  Greek  city.  From  inscrip- 
tions, which  were  found  among  its  ruins,  we  learn  that  it  had  a 
Greek  theatre  under  the  Eomans,  and  that  it  made  use  of  the 
Gh*eek  on  monuments  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperors. 

Whether  the  different  counti-ies  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
the  Massilians  were  ever  comprised  under  one  common  desig- 
nation or  not  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  the  primitive 
portion  of  this  domain,  which  is  situated  between  the  Hhone 
and  the  Alps,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  Provence, 
is  frequently  called  Massaliotis,  or  Massilia,  by  the  historians 
and  geographers  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  ancient  authors  ex- 
pressly remark  that  the  latter  of  these  names,  Massilia,  was  not 
only  that  of  a  city,  but  of  a  country. 

This  summary  account  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Massi- 
lia would  admit  of  manv  developments  of  creat  importance 
and  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  which,  however,  1  am 
obliged  to  dismiss  as  irrelevant  to  my  subject  What  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  none  of  the 
Greek  republics  had  a  territory  of  wider  extent  than  that  of 
Massilia.  If,  therefore,  anything  was  wanting  to  this  republic, 
in  order  to  exercise  an  influence  on  Gaul,  it  certainly  was 
neither  authority  nor  space. 

^e  Greeks  did  not  always  civilize  the  barbarous  tribes, 
among  which  they  settled.  It,  on  the  contrary,  happened 
more  than  once,  that  they  became  as  barbarous  as  those  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  History  has  recorded  a  striking 
instance  of  the  kind.  The  Greeks,  who  had  established  them- 
fidves  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  lower  Italy,  had  lost,  in 
that  isolated  situation,  the  manners  and  the  culture  of  tncir 
native  country.    A  vague  and  confused  recollection  was  all 
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that  Hiej  had  preseired  of  them.  They  u*e  said  to  have  met 
together  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  lamenting  that  they 
were  no  longer  Greeks. 

It  was  not  so  witli  the  Fhocsans,  who  had  been  transplanted 
into  Gttnl.  They  there  preserved  the  genius,  the  manners,  the 
laws  and  the  arts  of  their  native  land  m  all  their  purity.  The 
testimony  of  antiquity  on  this  point  is  unanimous  and  solenm ; 
and  it  will  not  be  useless  to  adduce  some  instances.  The  fol- 
lowing, in  the  first  place,  is  a  passage  from  a  discourse  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Rhodian  deputies,  pleading  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  Senate,  for  the  liberty  of  tlie  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  against  the  usurpations  of  Kin^  Eumenes,  who 
claimed  sovereignty  over  them.  ^^  These  citie8,'^say8  the  Boman 
orator,  ^^  are  not  so  much  colonies  from  Greece,  as  they  are 
purely  Grecian  cities.''^  Hie  change  of  country  has  affected 
.  neither  the  manners  and  customs,  nor  the  genius  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  of  these  cities,  animated  by  a  glorious  emula- 
tion, has  dared  to  vie  in  point  of  talent  and  virtue  with  its 
founders.  The  majoritjr  oi  you  have  seen  the  cities  of  Greece ; 
they  have  seen  those  of  Asia.  The  latter  are  further  away  from 
you;  and  in  this  consists  the  whole  of  their  disadvantage. 
Durely,  if  the  inherent  endowments  of  nature  could  be  con- 
quered by  soil  and  climate,  the  Massilians  would  have  become 
Barbarians  long  ago,  surrounded  as  they  are  on  every  side  by 
nations  of  ferocious  savages.  But  they  have  preserved  not 
only  their  langua^  not  only  the  costume  and  the  usages,  but 
what  is  better  still  than  all  this,  they  have  preserved  the  laws, 
the  manners  and  the  genius  of  Greece  in  all  their  purity  and 
free  from  everj  defilement  from  their  neighbors ;  and  you  have 
good  reason  ior  bestowinj^  on  them  the  same  honor  and  the 
same  regard,  as  if  they  inhabited  the  very  heart  of  Greece.*' 

Whether  the  orator,  who  uses  language  of  this  description,  be 
Livy  himself  or  the  deputy  from  Khodes,  whether  ne  be  a 
Roman  or  a  Greek,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance ;  the 
historical  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  Massilians  remains  about  the  same  in  either  case.  Twenty 
passages  miffht  be  quoted  from  Cicero  in  support  of  my  asser- 
tion ;  I  will  give  but  one,  which  I  derive  from  tlie  orator's 
defence  of  Futccus.    ^^I  shall  invoke,"  says  he,  ^^in  favor  of 

*  "Nob.  qom  in  solo  modo  ftntlqao  laiit,  GneoM  magif  nrbei  mmt,  qiutm  oolonte 
otnun,  fllmo  qnondun  profeete  in  Aaiam,  Kec  terrA  Biiteto  motoTH  genat  ant  morak 
Certar*  pio  eerUmina  ci^iiaUbet  bone  artis  ac  yirtatii  aoti  lomiis  com  parentibns 
qneqiie  ciyitai  et  oondttonbna  loifl.  AdistiB  Grecia,  adifltb  Aato  nrbei  planqne.  Nisi 
qnod  longini  a  Tobia  absnmiia,  nulla  Tinoimnr  alia  re.  MaaiilienMti  qnoi,  li  natora 
naita  Telnt  ingenio  terns  vinci  poseet,  1am  pridem  efferaieent  tot  indonute  circnmftian 

Sentei,  in  eo  nonore,  in  ea  merito  dignitate  aodimnt  apndTos  ease,  ao  si  mediom  nmbl- 
ovm  Qrsdis  ineolerant."— Ut.  Hist.  lib.  xzxriL  o.  M—^il. 
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FlaccxiB,  a  citj  which  has  seen  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  solcUer 
and  of  a  qnaestor  ;*  it  is  Maseilia — a  city  which,  in  consideration 
of  its  discipline  and  the  gravity  of  its  manners,  I  am  inclined  to 
prefer  not  only  to  Greece,  bnt  to  every  other  nation — ^the  ci^ 
which,  thouffh  far  removed  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
langaa^  and  the  arts  of  Greece  are  cultivated,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  the  tribes  of  Gaul  and  assailed  by  floods  of  bar- 
barity, is  nevertheless  governed  by  the  best  of  its  fellow-citizens 
and  m  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  imitate 
its  example."  It  is  impossible  to  produce  proofs  more  convinc- 
ing than  these,  that  the  M assilians  remainea  Greeks  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gauls. 

The  fact,  however,  though  a  remarkable  one,  contains  nothing 
extraordinary  and  would  not  require  any  further  explanation* 
Bnt  as  the  reasons,  which  account  for  it,  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  relating  as  thev  do  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
history  of  Massilia,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  some  of  them. 

Hie  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  relates 
to  the  oriffin  of  the  Massilians.  The  city  of  Phocsea,  from  which 
ihey  ori^nally  came,  was,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  constituted  the  Ionian  confederation  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  them ;  but 
it  had  always  been  distin^ished  among  the  other  states  of  the 
same  league  for  an  austenty  of  manners  and  for  an  ener^  of 
character,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  commonplaces 
of  the  historians  in  regard  to  the  effeminacy  of  the  lonians. 
The  Fhocseans  figure  in  all  the  great  revolutions  of  Asiatic 
Greece,  and  they  always  figure  in  a  heroic  manner.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  tribe  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  which  history 
recounts  none  but  ma^animous  actions,  none  but  daring  enter- 
prises ;  the  only  one,  m  which  we  find  the  enei^  and  gravity 
of  the  Dorians  united  with  the  polish  and  the  vivacitj  of  the 
lonians. 
period  • 
chances: 

In  the  second  place,  the  same  necessity  which  made  mer- 
chants and  navigators  of  the  Massilians,  permitted  them  also  to 
keep  up  habitual  communication  of  every  description  wfth 
Greece  and  with  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 

*  "  Hmim  Tero  te.  Maflsfli*.  pretereo,  que  L.  FUoomn  militem  qaestoremqae  oof  • 
Bofll;  ciqiiB  ego  dTftotb  diaeipliiiim  atqne  fnniTiUtem  non  loiimi  Orscfae,  led  band 
■do  aa  conetU  sontlbiit  antepoiiendam  dieam ;  qiuB  torn  prooal  a  OrAcomm  omniam 
Tegloidbiis,  diidpUiiia  Ungiiaaae  diriia,  cam  in  nltimia  ttrra  oincta  Gallomm  gentibaa, 
bifbarte  SoetibQa  allaatiir,  ne  optimatom  ooniOio  gnbematiir,  nt  omnea  ejus  inatfiata 
kadara  fbolUoa  poaainl  qaaan  amolari."— Cioaro  pro  Flaoeo,  e.  18.— JEkl. 
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The  Greeks  had,  as  we  know,  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  making  their  coins  symbolical  monumentB  destmed  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  domestic  life,  and  of  their 
public  transactions  witn  foreign  countries.  The  coins  of  the 
Massilians  are  particularly  interesting  in  this  historical  point 
of  view.  They  bear  numerous  and  certain  indications  of  the 
relations  and  alliances  with  a  multitude  of  Greek  cities — all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated — and  particularly  with 
Ehodes  and  Athens,  with  Velia  and  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  cities  of  Ma^na  Grsecia. 

The  religion  of  the  Massilians  furnished  them  another  motive 
for  keeping  up  such  connections  with  Greece,  as  were  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  national  genius.  Their  cultus  was  a  dou- 
ble and  as  it  were  a  complex  one,  like  that  of  all  the  lonians, 
who,  besides  their  properly  Grecian  divinities,  worshipped 
Cybele  and  the  Diana  of  Epnesus,  Asiatic  divinities  which  they 
had  found  in  honor  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  and  which 
they  had  adopted  among  tneir  own.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of  their 
cultus,  the  Massilians  were  dependent  on  Ephesus,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  it  It  was  to  this  city  that  they  went  to  look 
for  the  chief  priestess  of  their  Ephesion,  a  name  by  which  they 
designated  the  temples  of  their  Asiatic  Diana.  They  likewise 
kept  up  an  obligatory  connection  of  a  religious  nature  with 
the  mother  city.  StiU  existing  inscriptions  prove  that  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  our  own  era,  they  received  the  priests  and 
priestesses  for  some  of  their  temples  from  Phocsea.  But  the 
most  solemn  religious  rendezvous  of  the  Massilians  was  Delphi. 
They  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  their  spdia  opima^  or  the  first  fruits  of  the  spoils  which 
they  had  gained  in  war,  and  they  there  erected  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  their  victories.  When  Pausanias  visited 
the  temple  at  Delphi  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  he  still 
found  several  statues  which  they  had  there  consecrated  to  Apollo 
from  the  earliest  time  of  their  existence.  These  relations  of 
tlie  Massilians  with  the  principal  religious  and  political  centres 
of  Greece  undoubtedly  contributed  to  keep  alive  in  them  the 
sentiment  and  the  love  of  whatever  was  of  Greek  origin. 

Now  the  knowledge,  which  we  have  thus  far  acquired  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Massilians,  already  tends  to  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  sojourn  of  such  a  people  amon^  the  Gauls 
could  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  latter.  And  this  is 
another  point  in  regard  to  which  nistory  does  them  ample  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  at  an  epoch  when  Home 
had  already  become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  when  Greece 
was  no  longer  an  independent  country,  the  tradition  of  what 
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the  Fhocseans  had  done  for  the  civilization  of  the  barbarians 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  living,  and  to  some  extent  a  popular, 
tradition  among  the  Greeks.  TOie  rhetoricians,  who  undertook 
to  celebrate  the  ancient  glory  of  Athens,  the  cradle  of  the 
lonians,  did  not  hesitate  to  enumerate  among  the  services 
it  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  of  its  having 
civilized  the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cadiz  to 
Masfiilia.  But  the  most  classical  testimony  on  this  subject  is 
that  of  Justin.  **The  Gauls,**  says  this  writer,  "laying  aside 
their  barbarity,  learnt  the  usages  of  civil  life  from  the  M assi- 
liana ;  they  learnt  the  art  of  cultivating  their  fields  and  of  sur- 
rounding their  cities  with  walls.  They  then  began  to  Be 
govemeS  no  longer  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  by  laws ;  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine  and  to  plant  the  olive.  So  great  was  the  lustre 
shed  on  men  and  things,  that  one  might  have  said  that  Gaul 
had  been  transplanted  into  Greece,  rather  than  that  Greece  had 
been  transplanted  into  GauL**  * 

It  is  very  probable  that  Justin,  in  abridging  this  passage 
from  Trogus  Fompeius,  has  made  of  it  what  it  really  is,  a  some- 
what declamatory  passage  of  rhetoric,  that  can  teach  us  but  a 
vague  and  general  fact,  which  it  is  indispensable  to  illustrate  in 
detail.  History  and  the  monuments  fortunately  furnish  us  some 
means  for  doing  so.  It  was  particularl  v  by  their  commerce,  by 
their  religion  and  their  arts,  that  the  Massilians  acted  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul ;  it  is  therefore  with  reference  to  these,  that 
we  must  examine  and  ascertain  their  means  of  influence. 

No  point  in  ancient  history  is  better  established  than  the 
celebrity  of  the  Massilians  as  navigators  and  as  merchants. 
lley  are,  perhaps,  the  only  Greeks,  who  in  this  respect  might 
be  compared  to  the  Carthaginians.  Their  vessels  pushed  tlieir 
way  beyond  the  Propontis,  and  probably^  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea. 
'niey  frequented,  or  at  any  rate  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  the  mouths 
of  the  Senegal.  Those  of  their  coins  which  contain  the  impress 
of  the  girfdSe  and  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  perhaps  the  monu- 
ments, which  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
discoveries  idon^  these  coasts,  ana  of  the  great  river  which 
there  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.  Toward  the  north  thev 
had  passed  far  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the  Phoenician  navi- 
gators. They  had  advanced  at  least  as  high  as  Norway.  The 
trst  geograpnical  notice  of  the  Germamc  nations,  some  of 

•  >*Ab  his  igKin-  Galli  et  nsnin  vlte  cnltioris,  depodta  et  mansneflEtcta  barbaria,  et  agro- 
noB  enltiis,  et  nrbea  mcenibos  cingere  didicenmt.  Tunc  et  legibos,  non  aimis  vivere ; 
toAC  et  Titem  patare,  toDC  oliyam  serere  consueveriint :  adeoque  magnns  et  honuniboa 
et  reboB  Smpoidtas  est  nhor,  nt  non  Qnecia  in  Galliam  emlgresse,  sed  Gallia  in  Grseciam 
trao^ta  Tider8tiir."-JQ0tiik,  Hist  fiStfUf p.  lib.  zUii.  c.  4.— jETd. 
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which  were  Bctttered  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltici  is  based  (m 
certain  notions  in  regard  to  the  famous  Toyage  of  Pytheaa 
along  these  coasts. 

But  while  they  were  thus  devoting  themselyes  to  distant  ex- 
plorations, the  Massilians  had  not  neglected  the  intericMr  of 
Gaul;  thej  had  traversed  it  in  every  direction.  Thej  had 
opened  a  road  along  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Armorica.  It  was  there  where  thej  obtained  their  tin 
and  other  nroductions  from  Great  Britain,  which  thej  trans* 

Srted  by  tne  same  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
lev  haa  also  communications  with  the  northeast  of  Gaul,  and 
to  all  appearances  with  Gterman^.  But  it  was  especiallj  with 
the  tribes  of  their  inmiediate  vicinity,  and  with  those  of  the 
vallej  of  the  Rhone,  that  they  kept  up  habitual  commercial 
relations.  The  direct  effect  of  these  relations  on  the  culture  and 
the  social  condition  of  these  tribes  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
appreciated  or  measured.  But  with  this  general  effect  there 
were  connected  others  of  a  more  specific  nature,  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  a  precise  historical  enumeration. 

No  regular  communications  between  the  Phoc»ans  and  the 
abori^al  Gallic  tribes  could  ever  take  place,  except  with  the 
aid  of  a  common  language.  Now  in  this  particular  case,  as  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases,  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
polished  were  the  men,  who  gave  their  idiom  to  those  that  were 
less  so.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of 
Massilia,  informs  us  that  they  had  aaopted  the  use  of  the  Greek 
in  their  contracts,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  their  voluntary  transac- 
tions between  one  individual  and  another.''^  This  fact  attests, 
as  expressly  as  possible,  the  social  ascendant  <^  the  Massiliana 
over  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  their  vicinity. 

The  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing  into  the  central  parts 
of  Gaul  was  another  result  of  the  communications  between  these 
countries  and  the  city  of  Massilia.  The  system  of  Druidical 
doctrines  was  ti-ansmitted  orally,  and  was  preserved  through 
the  memory  alone.  Ceesar  says  expressly,  that  tJie  only  writinpp 
in  use  among  the  Druids,  both  for  the  purposes  of  personal  and 
of  public  anairs,  was  the  Greek.  When  he  came  into  Hel- 
vetia, in  order  to  check  the  population  which  was  already  on 
its  wa^  of  emigration  to  the  west  of  Gaul,  he  there  found  tab- 
lets of  a  census  in  Greek  characters. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  these  Gallic  tribes  had  money, 
coined  by  themselves  and  for  their  own  use,  previously  to  the 
arrival  ot  the  Phocseans.    I  should  be  indinea  to  doubt  it,  and 

•  Strabon.  Geomph.  lib.  ir.  c.  « :  "  Koi^iAAX^oc  KartwtCwt  (J^  iroXif)  roif 
TaAaroQ,  6cTt  k<u  ra  av/ifioXaia  'EXXipfiorl  ypd^v.^'—EA, 
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to  belieye  that  the  hranch  of  induBtrj  in  question  was  one  of 
thoee  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Greeks.  But  what  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that  the  inscriptions  on  their  most  ancient 
corns  are  in  the  Greek  characters.  Now,  from  whom  could 
these  Gauls  have  learnt  the  use  of  those  characters,  unless  it  was 
from  the  Massilianst  These  facts  are  among  those  which  have 
their  weight  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

There  is  something  more  complex  and  more  sin^Qlftr  in  cer* 
tain  circumstances  connected  wiui  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Massilians  on  the  Gallic  tribes  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  religion  of 
the  Massilians,  but  I  must  here  return  to  the  same  subject  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  facility  with 
which  this  religion  of  theirs  appears  to  have  spread  at  an  early 
date  throughout  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul. 

Besides  Cybele  and  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  Massilians  wor- 
shipped most  of  the  diyinities  and  deified  heroes  of  Greece.  The 
dirmities,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  had  a  peculiar  vener- 
ation, were  Apollo,  Minerva,  the  Diana  of  the  chase,  Bacchus  and 
Yenus ;  and  among  the  heroes,  Hercules.  The  cultus  of  the  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  first  of  those  introduced  into  several  Gallic 
cities,  where  the  Massilians  were  in  power.  The  tradition, 
which  attributes  the  founding  of  Nimes  to  a  son  of  Hercules, 
appeared  to  be  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  that  cultus  in 
this  city.  Avignon  had  likewise  adopted  Hercules  as  one  of  its 
tutelary  deities,  and  had  built  him  a  temple,  as  is  proved  from 
an  inscription  which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  that  temple. 
But  the  Massilian  divinity,  whose  cultus  was  most  generally 
adopted  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  had  submitted  to  the 

S^wer  or  the  influence  of  the  Massilians,  was  the  Diana  of 
phesuB.  Strabo  states  expressly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  learnt  from  them  the  art  of  sacrificing, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  in  honor  of  this  favorite  divi- 
nity.* The  traditions  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  attribute  to 
Diana  the  majority  of  the  pa^n  temples,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist,  appear  to  be  an  indication  of  the  ancient  popularity, 
which  the  cultus  of  this  deity  enjoyed  amon^  the  Gauls  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phocaean  towns.  Other  Greek  divinities  were  wor- 
shiped in  places  quite  remote  from  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Massilians,  and  between  which  and  the  latter  we  cannot  sup- 
pose any  other  relations  to  have  existed  than  those  of  commerce 
and  of  amity. 
There  is  a  curious  medal,  which  has  thus  far  been  found  only 

*  Stnbon.  GeograplL  lib.  It.  e.  6. :  "  Toic  'l^i/percv,  oU  Kot  rd  2epd  rf  c  'E^effiOf 
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in  the  environfl  of  TonlouBe,  where  it  is  even  common.  These 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  that  locality. 
This  medal,  the  inscription  of  which  is  in  the  Greek  character 
and  language,  bears  on  one  of  its  faces  a  tripod,  the  ordinary 
symbol  of  the  cultns  of  Apollo,  and  could  only  have  been  struck 
by^  a  people,  among  whom  this  cultus  was  established.  That 
this  was  not  a  Greet  people  is  eyident,  both  from  the  name  and 
from  the  barbarous  fabric  of  the  medal. 

Now.  in  order  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants 01  the  south  of  Gaul  adopted  the  objects  and  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Grecian  cultus,  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  into  some 
general  considerations  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  for- 
malities of  this  cultus. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  but  a  suc- 
cession of  riant  festivities,  which  vied  with  eacn  other  in  point 
of  animation  and  poetic  beauty.  The  finest  productions  of  their 
national  poetry,  from  the  drama  to  the  epic  or  lyric  hymn,  were 
composea  with  reference  to  the  celebration  of  these  f5tes.  Some 
hymn  in  honor  of  the  deity,  to  which  the  festival  was  dedicated, 
constituted,  ordinarily,  an  essential  and  a  characteristic  part  of 
it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  effect  produced  by  these  hymns,  unless  we  have  pre- 
viously acquired  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  general  na-* 
turc  of  the  poetic  execution  among  the  Greeks. 

The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  not,  like  that  of  modem  nations, 
an  isolated  art,  independent  of  every  other,  and  producing  its 
effect  by  being  merely  read  or  recited.  It  required  the  indis- 
pensable concurrence  of  two  other  arts,  distinct  from  and  yet 
intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  it.  These  arts  were 
in  the  first  place  music,  and  then  what  the  Greeks  called 
orchesis  {^PXV^^^)  and  the  Latins  saUatio — terms  for  which  our 
word  "  dancing  "  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect  equivalent. 
This  saltation  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  retain  its  Latin  name), 
was  a  sort  of  gesticulation,  a  characteristic  pantomime,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  represent  to  some  extent,  to  the  eye, 
that  which  the  words  of  the  poetry  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It 
is  thus  that  every  poem  was  sung,  and  sung  not  only  with  an 
appropriate  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music,  but  with 
the  additional  accompaniment  of  imitative  and  descriptive  ges- 
tures. Tlie  invention  of  these  gestures,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
music,  constituted  a  necessary  part  of  the  talent  of  the  poet, 
and  the  poetic  execution  was  thus  composed  of  three  distinct  arts, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  three  indivisible  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  art,  aspiring  in  concert  after  one  and  the  same  effect. 

Ihe  character  of  this  execution  and  of  each  one  of  the  several 
concurrent  arts,  varied  ad  infinitum.    But  all  these  differences 


and  TarietieB  were  reduced  to  three  fundamental  types  or  forms : 
a  noble,  calm  and  ffra^e  form^  called  the  tragic ;  a  humorous, 
burlesque  and  famuiar  form,  called  the  comic ;  and  finally,  an 
agitatcMl,  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  form,  or  the  dithyrambic. 

The  reli^ous  hymns  partook  of  all  these  forms.  They  were 
executed  by  a  m(M*e  or  less  numerous  body  of  performers,  com- 
posed either  of  men  or  of  women  exclusively,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  men  and  women  both.  These  companies  were  called  choruses ; 
and  the  organization  of  these  choruses  varied  according  to  a 
multitude  of  circumstances,  of  which  I  can  only  indicate  a  few 
of  the  most  general.  There  were  instances,  in  which  the  choruses 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  But  often,  and  even 
meet  generally,  they  were  composed  of  personages  elected  by 
Ae  magistrates  for  this  special  purpose,  and  directed  by  a  leader 
ealled  a  choragus  (Xo^riyd^).  In  that  event,  it  was  the  civil 
authmty  which  intervened  in  the  exercise  of  the  cultus. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  time  here,  to  give  even  an 
imperfect  oonc^tion  of  all  the  varieties  of  religious  hymns  in 
use  amonff  the  Greeks.  I  shall  only  distinguish  two  principal 
elassee  or  them.  The  theme  or  argument  of  one  of  these  con- 
sisted of  a  j>articular  action  or  determinate  trait  from  the  life 
of  some  divmity.  In  these  the  mimic  accompaniment  of  the 
words  must  have  been  a  special  pantomime,  appropriate  to  the 
action  expressed  by  the  poem.  The  hymn  was  then  a  sort  of 
drama  acted  by  the  chorus.  The  hymns  of  the  second  class 
were  only  general  praises  of  the  gods,  or  the  more  or  less  detailed 
expression  of  their  attributes,  llie  mimic  accompaniment, 
with  which  they  were  executed,  was  limited  to  a  simple  dance^ 
of  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  the  words  and  of  the  music, 
and  without  any  pretension  to  a  dramatic  imitation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  .  It  was  most  generallv  a  circular  dance, 
which  had  many  points  in  common  with  tnat  of  the  theatrical 
chorus  on  the  stage.  This  vague  and  imperfect  sort  of  choral 
pantomime  was  to  aU  appearances  the  most  freouent  and  the 
most  popular  of  tiiem  all.  It  did  not  require,  like  the  others, 
an  espeeial  apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  the  choragus,  and  the 
public  in  general  could  take  part  in  it.  However,  lul  the  choral 
performances  of  any  and  of  every  kind,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  spectacle,  and  as  one  of  its  most  animated  and  most 
agreeable  diversions.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Gkiul,  especially  those  who  pro- 
iinsed  Druidism,  abandoned  the  sombre  and  barbarous  rites  of 
that  religion,  in  order  to  adopt  the  more  cheerful  cultus  of  the 
Greeks.  Li  attributing  to  these  people  that  passionate  thirst 
for  pleasure,  that  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  tnat  promptitude 
ct  en^usiasm,  for  which  they  were  distinguished  at  a  later  date 
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and  for  which  they  are  still  remarkable,  we  can  eaailj  conoeiTCL 
that  they  must  have  been  very  senaible  to  the  attractions  ana 
the  magnificence  of  lixose  religions  festivals  of  Greece,  to 
which  the  most  charming  and  the  most  potent  of  the  arts  con- 
tribnted  their  choicest  gifts. 

It  remains  now  to  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  cnltore,  the  arts  and 
the  literature  of  the  MasBilians,  and  to  see  what  influence  the^ 
could  have  exercised  by  means  of  them  on  the  Gkiuls  of  their 
neighborhood. 

^e  Massilians  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  statues  to  Delphi ; 
they  made  them  for  Uieir  temples  and  for  their  monuments. 
A  large  number  of  Uiose  which  nave  been  discoveredi  or  which 
history  mentions  as  having  existed  in  different  parts  of  Gaul^ 
were  m  all  probability  the  works  of  their  artists.  But  by  a 
sort  of  fatality,  none  of  those  that  have  come  down  to  us  bear 
any  certain  mark  of  having  been  produced  bv  them.  A  few 
bass-reliefs,  a  few  smdl  figures  in  bronze,  and  their  coins  or 
medals,  are  the  only  monuments  of  art,  that  can  be  attributed 
to  them  with  certainty.  Several  of  these  monuments  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  their 
workmanship.  If  we  were  to  infer  from  them  the  general 
character  of  the  arts  of  design  at  Massilia,  we  should  have  to 
say,  that  their  chiuucteristics  were  rather  grace  and  elegance 
than  boldness  and  vigor. 

3ome  monuments  of  another  kind,  if  .thev  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  works  of  the  Massilians,  would  likewise  go  to 
sustain  this  conclusion,  and  they  would  prove  that  the 
Phocseans  had  preserved  the  riant  imagination  of  Ionia  on  the 
coasts  of  Liguria  even.  The  learned  Peiresc  has  left  us  a 
descrij>tion  of  a  cameo«  found  in  his  time  near  Fr^Jus,  among 
the  ruins  of  a  small  ifassilian  temple.  The  subject  of  the 
cameo  is  a  sort  of  parody — and  a  paixnly  of  the  most  graceful 
description— of  the  gathering  of  ohves,  which  is  a  subject  quite 
frequently  represented  bv  tiie  Greeks.  A  company  of  voung 
maidens,  whom  Peiresc  (for  reasons  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain)  calls  the  nymphs  of  Homer,  are  assembled  under  a 
tree,  and  by  means  oi  long  poles  knocking  down,  by  way  of 
fruit,  some  little  amourettes,  perched  here  and  there  upon  the 
branches. 

The  literary  and  poetical  remains  of  the  Massilians  are  still 
scarcer  than  their  graven  or  sculptured  monuments,  and  there 
is  less  to  be  said  about  them.  Thev  are  reduced  to  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs,  which  merely  connrm  what  has  already  been 
attested  by  historv,  to  wit,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Massilians 
was  closelj^  related  to  the  ^neral  dialect  of  Ionia.  Several  of 
these  inscriptions,  and  particularly  the  epiti^hs,  still  breathe  all 
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the  purity  and  the  siinplicify  of  the  Hellenic,  taste.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  quoting  two  of  them.  One  of 
them  was  enffraven  on  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  couple,  and  is 
remarkable  lor  its  sentimental  conciseness:  ^^ There  are  here 
two  bodies  and  one  soul.'*  But  perhaps  this  touching  inscrip- 
tion was  not  made  expressly  for  the  Massilian  tomb  from  which 
it  was  copied ;  it  was  perhaps  rather  a  sort  of  sepulchral  formula 
in  general  use  amonjg  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  foUowmg  one,  which  was  engraven  on  a  sort  of 
cippus.  The  monument  to  which  it  belongs  is  undoubtedly  a 
local  one.  Independently  of  its  poetic  interest,  it  is  curious  for 
certain  allusions  to  neo-Pythagorean  ideas,  which  were  undoubt- 
edly in  vogue  amon^  the  Massilians  at  llie  unknown  epoch  to 
which  it  belongs,  fi  is  the  epitaph  of  a  mariner,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  address  himself  to  the  passers-bv  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Along  the  shore  which  echoes  the  booming  of  the 
waves,  I  address  myself  to  thee,  O  traveller — ^I,  a  young  man  and 
a  stranger  to  hymen,  beloved  of  God,  no  longer  now  a  mortal, 
and  by  my  age  like  tibe  young  gods  of  Amy  else,  the  ^ardians 
of  mariners.  Myself  a  mariner,  I  led  a  wandering  life  on  the 
floods  of  the  sea^  and  now  witiiin  this  tomb,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  piety  of  my  masters,  I  am  forever  exemj)t 
frcnn  sickness  and  from  toil,  from  sorrow  and  fatigue — ^misenes 
to  which  my  body  was  subject  among  the  living.  The  dead 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  return  to  wander  over  the 
earth ;  but  others  join  in  tlie  dances  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  I 
am  one  of  the  latter  army,  having  taken  God  for  my  guide."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  little  piece,  so 
elevated  in  its  tone,  so  graceful  and  so  pure,  that  it  was  made 
for  the  monument  of  a  simple  sailor  who  had  worked  for  wages. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  is  even  commonly  believed, 
that  Ae  Massilians  had  no  theatre,  and  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  dramatic  representations.  The  fact  would  be  a 
surprising  one ;  for  the  theatre  and  the  drama,  from  the  time  of 

*  The  ortoiBftl  of  tills  Inscription,  with  a  disquisition  on  its  contents,  may  b«  found 
li  CUrdon  de  la  Bochette's  M&tmgu  dk  CrUifU  et  de  Pkilolifit,  vol.  I.  p.  121-143. 
The  first  Terse  of  It  is  restored  by  Rochette.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  tbe  Hutoin  IMU' 
rmkt  dt  la  /Vmec,  toI.  zzi.  p.  zxtI.    It  is  as  follows : 

Mi)  raxivoioi  irapepx^  Ix^eai  rvfi^ov.  SSlra, 
Ko€oo^  tydxaXeu  (re,  Qe^  ^c^;  oiKen  dp^bc, 
*Hloeof,  Kovpoiffiv  dfinXuciy  iravofioio^t 
JlXonpov  ouTfjfHTiVf  AfivKXaiovffi  Oeolmv.  ^ 
HXuT^p  Kttirbc  ichf^  irovrov  y*  ivl  KVfuun  vwoBtfp' 
'Eiaefiiy  rpo^utv  <5^  Xax^  ^^^^  <fVfifh  irinavfuu 
ffovciiv  Kot  KauuTou)  Kot  drdeo^  t^di  n6voto* 
Tavra  yttp  kv  iuoiaiv  d/ieiMYa  aapKec  ix^^^^" 
*£v  6^  r<  redveutaiv  6uffyvfHii  ye  wiXovaiv 
Aoidl,  Tuv  Mptf  fihf  imxvoviif  ire^o/nfTCU^ 
"H  &  irepfj  reipeaoi  ai>v  alflepiotoi  ropevn' 
'Hf  arpaTdfc  elf  ilfili  Xax^^  Qe^  iyefiovlia,'~^Em. 
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their  invention,  were  one  of  tlie  characteristic  passions  of  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  their  tragedjr,  which  had  oriffinated  in  the 
cultns  of  Bacchus,  always  constituted  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
cultus  was  one  of  those  which  were  honored  in  Massilia. 
Finally,  there  existed,  as  we  shall  see,  theatres  in  several  of  the 
cities  which  were  subject  to  the  Massilians ;  and  we  cannot  see 
why  the  latter  should  nave  tolerated  in  their  colonies,  what  they 
did  not  allow  in  their  metropolis. 

But  it  would  be  superfljious  to  combat  any  longer  an  asser- 
tion which  is  without  any  foundation,  based  as  it  is  on  a  single 
misapprehended  passage  from  a  Roman  author.  This  author  is 
Vdenus  Maximus,  who,  in  eulogizing  the  characteristic  gravity 
of  the  Massilians,  simply  says :  "  that  they  did  not  allow  mimic 
representations  on  the  sta^.'*  *  The  mimics  were,  as  I  propose 
to  show  with  more  detail  nereafter,  a  species  of  short  aramaa, 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
argument  and  execution  of  which  gradually  degenerated  into 
a  revolting  indecency.  Now,  to  say  that  the  Massilians  did 
not  permit  this  particular  kind  of  scenic  representations,  is  sim- 
ply saying  that  they  had  a  theatre,  and  that  in  that  theatre  they 
acted  pieces  of  a  character  that  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
usage  and  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  authenticated  facta 
in  the  historv  of  the  ancient  Massilians,  is  the  zeal  with  which 
they  devotea  themselves  to  the  preservation  and  the  study  of 
the  poems  of  Homer.  This  zeal  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  tneir  PhocsBan  orimn.  Phocaea  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  which  claimed  the  honor  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  author  of  those  poems.  At  any  rate,  the  most  ancient 
traditions  assert  that  he  had  resided  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  had  composed  several  of  his  works  there.  Besides, 
when  the  le^lators  of  Greece  had  recognized  Homer  as  the 
poet  and  the  nistorian  of  Greece,  Phocsea  was  one  of  the  cities 
m  which  his  memory  and  his  works  became  the  object  of  a 
particular  veneratioli ;  and  this  veneration  must  natumly  have 
transmitted  itself  to  the  Massilians,  together  with  the  traaitions 
on  which  it  was  based. 

Solon  was  the  first  Greek  legislator  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  purifying  and  establishinff  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  who  enjoined  their  solemn  rehearsal  at  the  public 
festivals.  The  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  cities,  following 
lus  example,  had  editions  of  these  poems  made,  the  authorized 

•  "Eadem  oirites  leyeritetlt  exalUm  aeerrima  est:  noniini  aditmn  in  scenam  mimfs 
dukdo,  quonun  argiimeiita  nudore  ex  parte  stiiproniiii  continent  actos;  ne  talia 
■pectandi  oonsaeloao  etiam  imitanctt  licentiaa  aomat."    VaL  Max.  Lib.  iL,  o.  6,  7.— 
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text  of  which  served  not  only  as  the  basis  of  those  legally  pre- 
scribed recitals  on  public  occasions,  but  also  of  that  of  the 
voluntary  and  everyday  rehearsals  of  the  Rhapsodists,  whose 
profession  it  was  to  sing  them  to  the  multitude.  These  ancient 
editions  of  Homer  were  known  under  the  name  of  Political 
or  City  Editions,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  editions 
of  the  professed  grammarians,  which  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
Massilia  was  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  furnish  one 
of  these  editions,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Massiliotlc,  en* 
jojred  a  particular  celebrity.  The  Alexandrian  commentators 
of  Homer  quote  it  frequently,  and  in  a  manner  which  leads  us 
to  presume,  that  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
best  accredited  of  its  kmd.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer,  that 
Massilia  had  at  an  early  date  its  rhetoricians  and  grammarians, 
whose  business  it  was  to  expound  scientifically  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  its  itinerant  rhapsodists,  who 
sung  them  in  those  cities  of  Gaul  which  were  founded  or  gov- 
erned by  the  Phocceans. 

The  Gallic  tribes,  in  the  midst  and  in  sight  of  which  the  Mas- 
silians  thus  cultivated  the  arts  and  the  literature  of  Greece,  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  literary  or  a  very  civilized  people. 
This  change  required  time  and  impulsions,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Massilians  to  give  them.  It  was  accomplished 
at  a  later  date  and  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Massilia — that  is, 
toward  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

But*  whatever  may  have  been  the  revolution  produced  at  this 
latter  epoch  in  the  civilization  of  the  Gauls,  this  revolution 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  a  sudden  or  an  abrupt  one.  It 
had  been  prepared  long  ago  by  previous  communications  be- 
tween the  Gauls  and  the  Ifessilians.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  communications,  that  a  portion  of  Gaul  had  learned  of  its 
Phocsean  instructors  to  live  in  communities  with  greater  regu- 
larity and  comfort ;  that  it  had  exchanged  the  gloomy  and  bar- 
barous religion  of  the  Druids  for  the  smiling  cultus  of  Ionia ; 
that  it  had  learnt  the  Greek.  A  multitude  of  considerations 
lead  to  the  presumption,  that  this  early  period  was  the  one,  dur- 
ing which  the  language  of  the  southern  Gauls  adopted  that 
host  of  Greek  words  and  expressions,  a  number  of  which  it  has 
retained  until  the  present  day. 

This  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  Massilians  on  the  Gal- 
lic population  of  their  vicinity  is  so  much  the  more  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  latter  were  generally  predisposed  in  its  favor. 
This  is  the  unanimous,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
testimony  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of  antiquity. 
Ephorus  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  Darticularly, 
no  doubt,  those  of  the  South,  by  the  epithet  of  Jrhilhellenes. 
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8 jmnus  of  Chios,  who  wrote  a  centniy  before  our  era,  assures 
US  in  still  more  e^^cit  terms,  that  the  Celts  observed  manj  of 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  had  a  particular  liking 
for  all  that  was  peculiar  to  them.  Alter  all  mese  indications 
we  shall  perhaps  be  less  surprised  when  we  come  to  find,  at 
already  far  advanced  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age,  traces  of  a  still 
vivid  recollection  of  tne  ancient  impression  which  the  Mas- 
silians  had  produced  on  the  manners  and  the  imagination  of 
the  southern  Gauls. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 
e&aooBoxAK  i^tkbatubb  nr  gaul. 

AiTBB  haying  thus  shown,  how  by  establighine  themselTesin 
6anl,  by  mereasing  in  nmnber,  by  ac^nirin^  riches  and  power, 
the  Massilians  had  attained  to  a  position,  in  which  they  were 
both  able  and  destined  to  disseminate  the  germs  of  civilization, 
I  haye  now  to  give  a  dcetch  of  the  e^h  at  which  these  germs 
^toreloped  themselres,  and  when  tins  nascent  civilization,  till 
then  as  yet  confined  to  a  few  conntries  of  the  Sonth,  be^an,  by 
tiie  concorrence  (^  a  force  superior  to  the  one  with  which  it  had 
commenced,  to  expand  and  spread,  nntil  it  became  common* 
gurate  with  tiie  entire  extent  of  OanL  This  is  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Massilianfl  interfered  in  the  literary  education  of  the 
Bomans,  and  at  which  their  influence,  thenceforth  subordinate 
to  the  interests  and  the  ascendant  of  the  latter,  was  limited  to 
literature  and  to  the  arts. 

No  cultivated  nation  has  perhaps  had  so  long  a  literary 
infEincy  as  the  Bomans.  For  more  than  three  centuries  their 
orators  and  writers  were,  in  the  judgment  of  their  most  eminent 
men  dl  g^us,  nothing  more  than  semi-barbarous  novices.  But 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before  our  era,  the  idea 
occurred  to  some  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in  Greece,  of  fre« 
guentinff  tiie  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  which  they 
found  nouriiahing  there.  These  became  eloquent  in  Greek. 
Ko  one  would  aa  yet  have  ventured  to  attempt  to  be  so  in 
Latin* 

Some  years  later,  a  number  of  Greek  grammarians  and  rheto* 
ridans  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  their  art  at  Bome. 
But  the  Boman  aristocracy,  hostile  to  every  innovation  and  to 
knowled^  for  which  it  had  nrit|;ier  taste  nor  genius,  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  these  schooLB. 
Kevertheless,  the  party  which  d^iuinded  them,  which  was  the 
plebeian  or  tne  popular  party,  insisted  on  having  them  and  had 
uem.  llie  study  of  grammar  was  first  admitted ;  that  of  rh&- 
UaHz  with  greater  difficulty,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  But 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  more  especially  the  latter, 
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remkined  for  a  lon^  time  an  object  of  Bospicion  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  schools  where  they  were  taught  had  but 
a  precarious  existence. 

The  precepts  of  the  art  of  composition  and  of  oratory  were  at 
first  imparted  in  Greek  and  applied  to  the  Greek  exclusively. 
But  they  were  gradually  extendi  to  the  Latin,  and  Home  ceuid 
at  last  boast  of  writers  and  orators  who  were  artists.  The  consul, 
Servius  Galba,  was  one  of  those,  whose  discourses  bear  the 
marks  of  this  difficult  and  laborious  transition.  ^^  Servius 
Galba,"  says  Cicero,  "  knows  how  to  ^  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  subject,  to  look  for  ornaments  in  it,  to  pleaae,  to  move,  to 
elevate  the  matter  he  discourses  on."*  These  few  words  are 
admirably  characteristic  of  a  great  literary  revolutioQ. 

This  progress  of  Latin  eloquence  preceded  its  theory.  It  is 
anterior  to  all  the  Latin  schools  of  grammar  and  <^  rhetoric. 
These  schools  found  the  same  obstacles  to  their  establishment, 
that  had  been  encountered  by  the  schools  of  Greece.  It  was 
but  a  half  a  century  before  oar  era,  that  this  rhetoric,  which  had 
Q^veral  times  been  persecuted  and  which  had  always  been  ah 
object  of  suspicion,  was  at  last  pronounced  ^^  useful  and  honor- 
able,"! to  use  the  expression  of  Suetonius.  It  had  thus 
taken  the  Bomans  an  entire  century,  to  wrest  from  tiieir  patri- 
cians the  full  liberty  of  teaching  and  of  learning  the  art  of 
speech.  This  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  slowest  of  their 
conquests. 

The  first  professor  of  Latin  rhetoric  at  Borne  was  a  certain 
Lucius  Plotius,  who  is  expressly  designated  as  having  been  a 
Gaul  by  birth.|  Two  other  Gauls,  though  somewhat  younger 
tlian  the  former,  still  competed  with  him  in  the  practice  of  the 
same  profession;  thev  were  Marcus  Antonius  Gnipho  and 
Valerius  Cato.  The  latter  tau^t  only  Latin  grammar;  but 
Gnipho,  who  was  equally  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latm,  professed  both  arts  and  in  both  these  limguages.§ 

*  De  Clar.  Oimt.  c.  21.  **  Nimimm  is  princeps  ex  LatiniB  ilia  oratonun  propria, 
et  quasi  legitima  opera  tractavit,  at  egrederetar  a  proposito  omandl  causa,  ut  deiect- 
aret  animos,  nt  permoveret,  nt  aogeret  rem,  at  miaerationibos,  at  oommonibas  locia 
uteretor."— ^i. 

t  De  Claris  Rhetorlbos,  1.  "  Rhetorlca  qaoqae  apad  nos,  perinde  atqae  grammatica, 
aero  receptaest,  paoto  etiam  difficillos,  qoippe  qaam  eonstat  noiiiMuiqaam  etiam  prohi- 

bitam  exerceri Paalatira  et  ipsa  itftto  komtUufitit  apparuit :  moltiqoe  earn 

prcsidii  caosa  et  glorise  appetiverant.  "—£<!. 

X  **  Plotias  Oallos  primos  Booud  Latinam  rbetodoam  docoit :  de  qao  Oloero  sic  refert : 
memorla  teneo,  poern  nobisprimamLatine  dooere  ccopisse  Plotinmqoeiidaiii." — Caaao- 
bon  ad  Suet,  de  Clar.  Rhet.  2 — Ed, 

§  **  Pttisae  dicitar  infenii  magoi,  menoritt  singolaris,  neo  minat  Gr»ce,  qaam  L4^ 
tine  doctos.    ....    Docoit  aatem  et  rhetoricanL    ....    Scholam  ejus  daroa 

Saoqae  viros  freqaentasse  aiant :  in  his  M.  Ciceronem,  etIam  cam  preturaftingeretar.** 
net.  de  lUostr.  Gramm.  7.  Compare  also  Qaint.  lib.  i. ;  MacnHl>iaa  Satarn.  ilL  ▲ 
short  accoant  of  Valerias  Cato  is  given  by  Suet,  de  Illastr.  Qramm.  11.  That  he  wrote 
poetry,  as  well  as  books  on  grammar,  we  learn  firom  Catoll.,  ItL  1. ;  Ovid.  Trist  ii.  136. 
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Thus  we  flee  three  Qtiuls  professing  at  Eome,  nearly  at  the 
sane  time  and  among  the  first,  the  sciences  which  had  recently 
beoi  introduced  amon^  the  Romans.  There  is  something  snr- 
pri&ng  abont  this  particnlwr.  The  most  probable  of  the  vari- 
ous suppositions,  by  which  it  may  be  explained,  is,  that  the 
thrA  professors  in  question  were  Gauls  from  the  Provineia 
NaricniennSy  who  may  have  received  their  training  in  the  schools 
of  Missilia,  and  subsequently  applied  their  knowledge  to  the 
Latin,  and  communicated  it  through  the  same  medium.  But 
whate'^er  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  the  fact  is  a  remark- 
able one.  It  is  a  sort  of  prognostic  of  the  ardor,  with  which 
flie  people  of  Gaul  were  soon  to  devote  l^iemselves  to  the  study 
o(  Konun  letters. 

But  eren  after  they  liad  their  Latin  schools,  the  Bomans  did 
not  cease  on  that  account  to  frequent  the  Greek  schools.  They 
were  noi  even  satisfied  with  those  thev  had  at  Eome ;  they 
continued  to  go  to  Greece  to  prosecute  their  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly at  Athens  and  at  Bhodes.  The  course  of  events,  how- 
ever, sooa  opened  to  them  new  Greek  schools  nearer  at  home. 

Massilit  having  espoused  the  part  of  the  Koman  Senate 
against  Oesar,  the  latter,  after  a  memorable  siege,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated  against  it ; 
nevertheless  he  treated  it  leniently,  or,  at  least,  affected  to  do 
so,  in  consideration  of  its  antiquity  and  its  renown,  as  he  him- 
self avows.  He  lefk  it  its  independence  and  its  liberty,  but  he 
stripped  it  of  all  that  had  heretofore  constituted  its  strength  and 
its  prosperity ;  he  seized  its  navy,  destroyed  its  arsenals,  took 
immediate  possession  of  several  of  its  colonies,  and  favored  the 
attempts,  wnich  the  other  cities  successively  made  to  alienate 
themselves  from  it.  In  fine,  he  withdrew  trom  them  all  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  different  countries,  which  the  Senate  had 
conferred  on  them — all  of  which  escheated  again  to  the  Roman 
government,  as  parts  of  the  Provineia  Narbonensis. 

From  this  moment  all  that  portion  of  their  intellectual  acti- 
vity, which  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  directed  to  com- 
merce, to  navigation  and  the  cultivation  of  its  collateral 
sciences,  or  to  the  government  of  their  colonies  and  dependent 
territories — all  this  important  portion  of  their  energy  and  intel- 
ligence became  extinct  or  concentrated  itself  on  the  culture  of 
letters,  of  philosophy  and  of  certain  particular  sciences,  which 
daily  came  more  and  more  into  vogue,  as,  for  example,  the 
science  of  medicine. 

In  re^rd  to  the  philosophy,  which  was  at  that  time  taught 
at  Massilia,  history  gives  us  no  information,  nor  .does  it  name 
any  of  the  men  who  gave  instruction  in  it.  The  presumption 
is,  that  they  were  neiuier  distinguished  for  any  original  ideas, 
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nor  even  for  a  profoimder  appreciation  of  the  ancient  idea^  bit 
that  they  adhered  to  a  sort  of  eclecticism  without  any  definite 
principle  or  aim. 

Their  phyBidans  are  better  known.  Pliny  mentions  three  of 
them,  who  flooriahed  at  Borne  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ChHstian  era,  and  who  enjoyed  a  prodigious  reputation.  Ihey 
are  DemoBthenea,  Grinis  and  Charmis.*  Demosthenes  was  the 
author  of  sevend  valuable  works,  one  of  which  is  oil  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  from  which  Galen  quotes  a  number  of  pas- 
.sa^.  This  work  was  still  extant  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
celebrated  G^rbert,  known  as  Pope  Sylvester  IL,  possessed  a 
copj  of  it  There  is  but  one  anecdote  related  about  Crinis, 
which,  however,  is  a  curious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  proves,  what 
an  immense  fortune  a  distinguished  phvsician  could  at  that 
time  accumulate  at  Bome.  ^  He  gave  to  his  native  city  for  the 
repairing  or  the  reconstruction  of  its  walls  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  amount  {£  twelve  millions  of  francs-f 

The  rhetoricians  of  Massilia  were  no  less  celebrated  than  its 
doctors ;  but  we  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  names  of  any, 
and  the  works  of  all  of  them  are  lost. 

When  the  Bomans,  who  had  thus  far  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  find  what  they  deemed  proper  to  learn  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  saw  that  there  were  masters  of  this  know- 
ledge at  Massilia,  they  began  to  frequent  their  instruction. 
13ie  concourse  of  disciples  increased  the  number  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  from  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
*  ^hools  of  Massilia  were  preferred  to  those  of  Athens.  This 
{^reference  was  at  least  as  much  moral  as  it  was  scientific.  The 
manners  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  change  at  Massilia.  They 
still  preserved,  alon^  with  their  primitive  simplicity,  the  aus- 
terity which  hsA  so  long  been  the  object  of  admiration. 

Julius  Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Great  Britain,  was  the 
first  Boman  of  any  note  known  to  have  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Massilia,  and  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  Tacitus, 
his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the 
virtues  for  which  he  lauds  him.  Here  are  the  words  of  Tacitus 
himself:  ^^  Besides  his  hanpy  natural  disposition,  there  was  one 
thin^  in  particular,  whicn  preserved  Areola  from  the  snares 
of  vice :  it  was,  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  had  Massilia  for 
his  place  of  residence  and  for  his  school — a  city  of  excellent 
morals,  in  which  the  elegance  of  Greece  was  found  united  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Province.**  J  ^ 

•  PUny :  Nat.  Hilt.,  xzix.  5,  8.— JE:ii. 

t  ^*  Nnperqne  centles  HS.    rellqnit  maris  patrisi  incsnibiuqiie  alUt  pciie  non 
minori  samma  ezstinotia."    Pliny,  eodem  loco.-JE^ 
%  ^^Arcebat  enm  ab  lUeoebria  p^ccantiam,  pmkr  ipains  tK»aa  integnittqaa 
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The  exanmle  of  the  Bomans  had  a  decisive  inflnence  on  the 
Oanlsof  the  FrovincialfarboneDais.  The  capital  of  tbisprovinoei 
Naibonne,  had  inherited  Bome  of  the  political  power  and  of  the 
commerce  of  Massilia,  and  it  had,  at  an  early  date  become  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  empire.  It  had  been  founded, 
or  ratber  rebmlt,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  our  era 
by  m  yast  colcmy,  composed  not  of  Italian  veterans,  as  were 
nearly  all  the  other  colonies,  but  of  Boman  citizens,  who  had 
come  directly  fix>m  Borne  itself.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  hav- 
ing to  some  extent  participated  in  the  disorders  of  the  pro- 
vince during  the  war  of  Sertorius,  the  Boihans  made  tiiat  rebel- 
lion a  pretext  for  driving  them  all  away,  so  that  in  the  eity 
itself  and  in  all  the  adjacent  countries  there  was  notfainc^  but  a 
pnrelj  Boman  population,  which  daily  increased  in  numbers,  in 
activity  and  in  wealth.  In  spite  of  its  remote  and  isolated 
sitoation  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  Province,  Karbonne  was 
destined  to  become,  and,  in  fact,  did  become,  the  principal 
centre  of  the  Boman  civilization  in  GauL 

Csesar  had  derived  great  assistance  from  the  Narbonenses,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  during  his  war  against  the 
Gauls  of  the  Korth.  Desirous  of  recompensing  them  for  their 
s^rices,  he  had  sent  a  large  number  of  them  to  the  Senate  at 
Bome.  He  had  thus  imparted  a  purely  Boman  impulse  to  the 
Gallic  population  of  Kar bonensis.  This  population  bad  already 
become  accustomed  to  the  sweets  of  peace ;  it  had  already 
l^mit,  from  the  example  of  the  Massihans,  the  glory  and  the 
advanta^  of  civilization,  of  the  arts  and  of  knowledge,  and  it 
sought  diem  with  avidity.  But  after  having  once  been  sub- 
iected  to  Boman  influences,  after  having  adopted  the  tone  of  the  . 
jSomans,  and  become  eager  for  the  distinctions  and  ofBces  which 
were  distributed  at  Bome,  its  highest  pretension  and  ambition 
was  to  be  Boman.  It  strove  to  become  so  by  its  talents  and 
studies,  as  weU  as  by  its  dignities  and  honors.  It,  therefore, 
b^an  to  rivfd  the  Bomans  zealously  in  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
letters* 

Kor«  were  they  in  want  of  competent  masters.  Massilia  could 
supply  them,  as  well  as  the  Bomans.  Among  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  Strabo  is  the  one  that  has  ^ven  us  a  minute  account 
of  the  sort  of  literary  revolution,  which  at  that  time  was  going 
on  in  the  south  of  GauL  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terms :  ^^The  Gauls,  seeing  the  studious  Bomans  thus  fr^quen^ 
ing  the  schools  of  MassiBa.  and  living  peaceably  in  other 
reefeets,  gladly  profited  by  uiiB  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to 

Mtenm,  qnod  statim  ptrmlui  sedeM  m  ini«totnBi  stadlomm  ytwniain  habtiit,  locom 
Ohms  comitate  ei  proTUicla|i  ptntmoida  mutam  ao  bene  oompoeitonL"— Taoit.  Agty 
cole,  e.  4.— .&<. 
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a  similar  kind  of  life ;  and  ihej  did  so,  not  onlj  indiyidualljy 
but  collectivelj.  ThuB,  therefore,  the  cities,  as  well  as  priTata 
individuals  of  wealth,  ke^t  their  salaried  sophists  and  physi* 
cians."*  The  term  sophist,  as  employed  h^  by  Strabo,  ia 
applicable  either  to  the  professors  of  philosophy,  or  to  those 
of  rhetoric,  or  to  both  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  whatever 
construction  we  may  be  inclined  to  put  upon  it,  the  passage 

a  noted  attests  an  equally  general  zeal  for  Greek  literature  in 
le  GaUo-Komans  or  the  South,  This  was,  as  it  were,  a  conse- 
quence of  their  sympathy  with  the  PhocsBans,  who  had  been 
tneir  first  instructors  m  the  enjoyments  and  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
zatkm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Latin  letters  being  indispena- 
able  to  the  Karbonensian  Oauis,  professors  of  Latin  grammar 
and  of  eloquence  speedily  arose  in  their  province.  There  were, 
in  the  fi^^^ace,  some  of  them  at  Massilia  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability ^Nrarbonne,  and  then  successively  in  all  the  other 
cities,  ascending  from  the  South  toward  the  North. 

Amonj^  the  rhetoricians  which  flourished  at  Rome  during  the 
course  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  several,  and  some  of  the 
most  illustrious,  were  Gallo-Romans,  who,  in  all  probability, 
had  commenced  their  career  and  their  fame  in  the  cities  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  To  this  number  belonged  Yotienus  Mon- 
tanus  of  Karbonne,  whom  Tacitus  designates  as  a  man  cele* 
brated  for  his  genius; f  Clodius  Quirinalis,  from  Aries ;  Satriua 
Rufus,  whose  native  city  is  unknown,  and  Julius  Florus,  whom 
Quintilian  mentions  as  the  king  of  Gallic  eloquence.  % 

Among  the  celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Gaul,  who  never  left 
tlieir  country,  history  names  Statins  Surculus  of  Toulouse,  the 
schools  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  render  illustrious,  and  Gabi- 
nianus,  who  attained  to  an  equal  eminence  in  his  profession, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  country  we  know  not. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  century,  Gaul  was  already  full  of 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  schools  for  the  study  of  rhetoric  in 
every  part  of  it.  This  was  a  fact  that  had  become  proverbial 
and  to  which  Juvenal  makes  satirical  allusion  in  many  a  pas- 

♦  Straboo.  Geogrtpb.  lib.  !v.  o.  6 :  "  'Ev  &k  r^  naf>6vTi  koI  to^c  yvuptfiaruTovc 
*PiJuai(jv  niireuctvt  dvrl  r^f  el(  *Ai^vaf  djcoariiiia^  Uelae  ^irdv  ^iXoiia&tlc  dvrac' 
dpUvrec  di  tovtov^  ol  TaXurait  Koi  ufia  elp^viiv  uyovTfCj  r^  oroA.^  doftevot  irpb^  rove 
TMOVTovc  diariOevTot  /3iovf »  oi  icar*  dvdpa  ^vovy  cuXd  KCUdrjfUHTi^'  ao^iarde  youp 
iKodirovToi  roi)f  ftiv  l^^  roh^  6i  al  noXeic  Koivy  fua^ovfuv(u%  Ka^uirep  #col 
iarpovf."— JErf. 

t  Annal.  lib.  \r.  o.  4S,  where  Tadtot  relates  that  Montanos  was  accvaed  of  the  criBie 
of  UutB  maiutaUs  against  Tiberius,  and,  as  Eosebios  informs  ns,  banished  to  the 
Baleares.  Seneca  mentions  Montanos  as  a  distinguished  orator,  and  Orid  as  a  poek~ 
Benec.  Cent  yi.  pref.  L  ix.-^Ed. 

^  **l8  MX  Julias  Floros,  m  eioqumti^  OaUMarwn,  qnonlam  ibi  demnm  exercnit  eanii 
prhfcept,  alioqoi  inter  paooos  disertus  et  dignoa  ilia  propinqnitate."— Quint.  Inst  Orat. 
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sage  of  his  satires.  Says  he  in  one  of  them,  addressing  himself 
to  some  one  who  wanted  to  make  a  living  hj  his  talents: 
*  Wonldst  thon  derive  a  revenue  from  thy  eloqu^ice  ?  Then 
^  to  Oanl  I"  ♦  "  The  eloquence  of  Athens  and  our  own  have 
mvaded  the  world,"  sajrs  he,  in  another  place.  "  Deserted 
Gaul  has  furnished  the  island  of  Britannia  with  advocates,  and 
tiiat  of  Thule  already  talks  of  engaging  masters  of  rhetoric."t 
The  quinquennial  competitions  for  prizes  in  eloquence,  which 
Cali^la  instituted  at  Lyons,  are  another  proof  of  the  progress 
which  the  study  of  literature  had  made  in  Gtiul.  it  was  then 
customary  to  crown  the  pieces,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 

{*udge8,  appointed  to  decide  on  their  merits,  had  deserved  this 
LOnor  ;  but  the  rhetoricians,  who  had  produced  pieces  which 
were  unworthy  of  being  presented  on  such  occasions,  were 
obliged  to  efface  them  with  their  tongue.  The  confusion  and 
the  flurry  of  the  competitors  at  the  moment,  when  such  sentences 
were  pronounced,  nad  become  proverbial.  "  Pale  like  a 
rhetorician  at  the  altar  of  Lyons,*'  says  Juvenal  in  one  of  his 
satires ;  X  ftnd  yet  it  would  appear,  that  the  rhetoricians  flocked 
around  the  formidable  altar  I 

From  the  second  century  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  and  of 
rhetoric  was  constantly  increasing  in  Gaul.  At  the  latter 
epoch,  there  was  not  a  single  city  of  anv  importance  left  in  all 
the  southern  part  of  the  countrv,  but  wnat  had  its  own  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  Those  of  Toulouse,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Nar- 
bonne,  of  Vienne,  and  of  Autun,  were  particularly  celebrated. 
Ausonius  has  left  us  a  list  of  the  professors,  who  in  his  day  had 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  those  of  Bordeaux,  his  native 
dty^  and  <^  those  who,  having  been  born  in  this  latter  city,  had 
risen  to  eminence  in  their  profession  elsewhere.  He  enumerates 
no  less  than  thirty  of  them,  amon^  whom  there  were  some  whose 
reputation  was  coextensive  with  that  of  the  empire.  § 

The  social  condition  of  these  professors  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
value,  which  was  attached  to  their  knowledge.  They  were 
efected  and  salaried  by  the  curia  or  municipal  senate  of  each 

«...    "Aooipiatte 

Gftllia,  Tel  potlos  natricala  eausidicornm 

Africa,  li  pkcait  mereedem  poaere  ltngjm***--Jwnnal :  8atirmjfL  ▼.  US.— Ed. 

t  '*  If  aao  totoi  Oraiaa  nostrasqae  babet  orbfa  Athenaa. 
Gallia  oansidioofl  doonit  fikcnnda  Britannoa : 
Be  condaeendo  loqaitar  jam  rhetore  Thule.** Satira  zt.  t.  III.— Ed. 

±  TUa  li  done  in  his  work  entitled  **  Comni3moratio  Professornm  Bardigaliensinm,"  a 
MUectkNi  of  twentr-iix  poetical  compoaitiona,  of  wliioh  the  majority  are  inscribed  to 
the  grammaticaa,  rhetor  or  orator,  whose  name  the  poet  intended  to  perpetuate  in  hia 
fanea.    Compare  Anaonii  Opera,  yoL  iL  p.  230-276.— £<f.  Va^. 

f  **  PaHeat,  nt  nndia  qni  preaalt  calcibna  angnem, 
Ant  Logdnnensem  rhetor  dictoros  ad  aram." — Satira  i.  ▼.  4S.—Md. 
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city.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  salary  of  aprofessor  of  mmmar 
in  the  larger  cities  was  equiyalent  to  twelve  thousand  mmcs  of 
our  money^  and  that  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric  was  double  that 
amount  It  would  aj^pear,  that  the  daeurions  or  municipal 
ma^strates  of  the  cities  were  wont  to  piaue  themselves  on 
their  liberality  and  on  their  gratitude  toward  the  professors  of 
their  choice,  however  small  may  have  been  their  merit  or 
renown ;  and  they  frequently  erected  statues  in  honor  of  them 
during  their  lifetime  even. 

The  study  of  Greek  literature  kept  for  some  time  equal  pace 
with  that  of  Latin  letters.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  second,  the  Qrees 
continued  to  be  generally  cultivated  in  (Jaul.  .iElian,  who  wrote 
during  the  rei^  of  Trajan,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  and  apparently 
of  the  Gauls  of  his  time,  sajjrs  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  Greek, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  of  their 

Slorious  exj>loits.*  Dio  Chrysostomus  and  Lucian  plume 
bemselves  in  their  writings  on  having  visited  the  nations  of 
Gitul,  and  on  having  ^ven  them  useful  lessons  in  philosophy. 
Now  these  lessons,  which  were  given  in  Greek,  could  only  have 
been  imparted  in  places,  where  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  versed  in  the  study  of  this  language,  and  devoted  to 
that  of  Dhilosphy  besides.  There  is,  werabre,  room  for  be- 
lieving,that  the  schools  of  Massih'a  were  ^en  still  in  existence, 
and  that  they  continued  to  exercise  on  the  literary  culture  of 
the  Gauls  a  direct  influence,  distinct  from  that  of  Kome. 

At  the  end  of  the  sec<Hid  century,  Massilia  was  no  lon^r 
distinguished  for  anything,  except  for  the  corruption  into  which 
it  had  sunken.  It  had  no  longer  an^  schoolft---at  any  rate  no 
schools  which  were  frequented  by  foreigners.  To  go  to  Massilia 
had  become  a  proverbial  expression,  and  was  tantamount  to 
abandoning  one^s  self  to  vice  and  to  effeminacy.  To  say  of  any 
one,  that  ne  came  from  Massilia,  was  but  another  mode  of 
branding  him  with  in£ftmy. 

From  this  moment  the  literature  of  Greece  was,  to  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  the  Bomans  themselves,  no  lon^  anything  more 
than  a  supplement  or  an  accessory  to  the  Latm.  Greek  schools 
for  the  disciplines  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  were  still  kept 
uj) ;  but  they  gradual^  decreased  in  number,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  but  a  few  of  them 
left  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  only.  The  last  of  these 
Greek  grammarians  or  rhetoricians,  who  are  known  to  have 
professed  their  art  in  Gtiul,  belonged  to  the  schools  of  Bordeaux, 

*  "  *AXA4  KaX  Tp6iF€ua  lyeipov^tv,  dfia  re  M  rote  irewpaYji^votc  ffeuw/ivSftevo^  koI 
^oftvTJftaTa  dvTdv  rlic  dper^f  dKoXeinovrec  'EAAyvawf/'-^^JMl  Vaiia  Hittoria, 
p.  148,  E4.  Cony.— 1£«. 
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and  are  of  the  number  of  those,  whom  Ansonio^  ennmerateB 
among  his  coUea^es  or  his  masters.  He  mentions  five  or  six, 
the  most  distingiushed  of  whom  was  a  Sicilian  by  the  name  of 
CTtbarins.  Ue  speiJcs  of  him  as  of  one,  who  was  the  equal  of 
Arifitarchus  in  cntidsm.  and  of  Simonides  in  poetry ;  as  of  a 
man,  whose  lectures  had  conv^ted  Bordeaux  into  a  vast  athe- 
nseum.* 

Am<Hig  these  last  professors  of  Greek  grammar  or  of  rhetoric, 
who  flounshed  in  Ghiul,  there  were  several  who  had  come  there 
from  abroad;  as,  for  example,  the  Cjtharius,  whom  I  have  just 
named,  who  was  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  father  of  the 
panegyrist  Eumenes,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  school  at 
Autun,  who  was  an  Athenian.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  majority  of  them  were  Massilians,  who  preserved  a  certain 
tradition  of  the  knowledge  of  their  ancestors. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  aud 
grammar,  both  Oreek  and  Latin,  with  which  Qaul  was  covered 
under  the  dominicm  of  the  Bomans,  it  will  not  be  superfluous 
to  call  to  mind  briefly  in  what  these  two  sciences,  or  these  two 
favorite  arts  of  the  Bomans,  consisted. 

The  principal  object  of  grammar  was  to  analyze  and  to 
comment  certain  distinguished  works,  especiallv  those  of  the 
older  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  both  their  literal 
sfflise  and  their  sesthetic  beauties.  In  an  age  when  the 
copies  of  books  were  scarce  and  expensive,  the  grammatical 
ao&lysiB  or  elucidation  of  a  work  wai  tantamount  to  the  act  of 
publishing  it  There  were  many  persons,  whose  knowledge  of 
such  or  such  a  poem,  ancient  or  modem,  was  limited  to  what 
they  had  learnt  in  the  grammar  schools  from  the  reading  and 
the  exposition  of  it 

Bhetoric  was  something  higher,  more  complicated  and  more 
artificial  than  grammar.  It  consisted  of  various  exercises,  the 
definite  aim  of  which  was  to  impart  to  a  discourse,  by  means  of 
its  forms  and  its  accessories,  an  importance,  which  was  distinct 
from  its  subject  and  as  much  as  possible  superior  to  the  subject- 
matter  itself.  It  taught,  accordmg  to  Suetonius,  the  pertinent 
use  of  suitable  figures  of  speech,  the  art  of  expressing  the  same 
thing  in  several  different  or  opposite  ways,  and  always  equally 
well,  always  with  the  same  degree  of  cdSTect ;  of  stiying  better 

*  See  the  Xintli  earmen  of  tbe  collection  above  referred  to.    The  following  are  %  few 


\  Arlittrch!  Ub!  gloria,  Zenodotiqne, 
Graiomm ;  antiqaiu  si  seqneretor  honor. 
Carminibos,  qii»  prima  tan  rant  oondita  in  annii, 
Concedit  Cei  M  oaa  SimonideL 

•  •  •  «  « 

Tarn  generia  tlbi  eelsns  apex,  qnam  gloria  fandL 
Gloria  Athens!  oognita  aede  lod,"  etc.— .£d. 
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that  which  already  pasBed  for  having  been  said  well ;  'of  giving 
fitbles  the  air  of  tmtli,  and  to  truth  the  air  of  fables ;  of  eulogizing 
or  of  censuring  great  m^. 

The  principSl  compositions  of  the  rlietc^icians — those  in  which 
the^  most  habituallj  di^layed  all  the  shifts  and  subtleties  of 
tiieir  art — ^were  their  controversies  and  their  declamations.  The 
controversies  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  discussions,  in  which 
two  or  several  rhetoricians  maintained  opposite  opinions  on  one 
and  die  same  question.  Their  declamations  were  studied  and 
ostentatious  discourses  on  fanciful  subjects.  These  declamatory 
exercises  socm  became  public,  and  constituted  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  times.  The  effect  of  these  discourses  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pomp  and  the  art  witfi 
which  Uiey  were  delivered.  We  can  scarcely,  at  present,  form 
any  conception  of  an  art  like  this,  unless  it  be  from  the  extra- 
ordinary care,  with  which  we  know  the  rhetoricians  to  have 
exercised  their  voice.  They  trained  it  to  run  over  long  oratori- 
cal scales,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  note  of  them,  and  they  often  practised  these 
exercises  in  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  positions,  as  for 
example,  while  lyinff  osi  their  back,  in  order  to  acquire  so  much 
the  more  assurance  in  extraordinary  emergencies. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the'lRomans  had  endeavored  to 
supply,  by  means  of  the  practice,  the  methods  atiid  a  discipline 
of  the  schooLdieir  natural  lack  of  aptitude  for  literature  and 
eloquence.  What  has  be^n  the  extent  oi  their  success  f  This  is 
a  question  which  I  am  not  bound  to  answer :  I  have  to  confine 
myself  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  different  schools 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  Oaul. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  direct  information  respecting 
the  organization  of  these  schools  and  the  works  of  their  most 
prominent  masters,  we  have  but  one  general  and  vague  fact,  b^ 
which  to  form  a  summary  estimate  of  their  doctrines  and  tneir 
services.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  as  a  fsK^t,  that  all  the 
more  or  less  distinguished  men  of  letters  that  appeared  in  Gaul 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  centurv  of  our  era  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  had  received  their  intellectual  training  in 
these  schools.  Hiey  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  being 
their  result ;  and  from  the  general  character  of  the  woiks  of  the 
one  we  may  form  a  tolerab^^  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed in  the  other.  Finally,  the  progress  and  the  revolutions 
of  these  schools  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  be^  marked  by 
corresponding  differences  or  inequalities  among  the  writers 
^who  went  forth  from  them. 

Now,  the  writers  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds ;  they  are  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  the  ma- 
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loAtj  of  whom  are  ranked  among  the  most  distinguiBhed  of  their 
reapective  epochs.  TroffOB  PompeiaB,  from  the  coxmtiy  of  the 
Yocontii,  was  the  most  teamed  historian  of  his  time ;  I>omitins 
Afer,  from  Ntmes,  was  considered  the  first  orator  of  Bome, 
at  a  time  when  the  Forum  was  still  full  of  men  of  the  finest 
ffeniiia ;  *  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  Marcus  Aper  and  Julius 
Secundus,  both  of  them  interlocutors  in  the  celebrated  dia- 
logae,  attributed  to  Quintilian,  ^^  On  the  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion  of  eloquence,"  were  likewise  numbered  among  the  most 
diatinguisheil  members  of  the-  bar.  The  ingenious  satirist, 
Petronius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  lively  and 
uquant  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Bomans  during  the 
int  centu^  of  our  era,  may  be  included  in  the  number  of 
die  Latin  writers  who  had  been  educated  in  Gaul.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  these  writers  was  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
Qallic  schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Gaul  was  the  most  flourishing  seat  of  Latin  literature. 
The  rhetoricians,  who  are  the  panegyrists  of  the  emperors 
Mazimianus,  Gonstantius,  of  Constantme  and  Julian,  are  all,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  Gauls.  Ausonius  of  Bordeaux  is  one  of 
the  most  polished  intellects,  and  Sulpidus  Seyerus  the  most 
el^ant  of  the  Christian  writers  of  this  epoch. 

All  these  writers  had  undoubtedly  lost  much  of  the  taste,  the 
vigor  and  the  gravity  of  those  of  the  preceding  centuries*  But 
wmtt  waa  really  wanting  to  them  was  neither  zeal,  nor  know- 
led^  nor  talent;  it  was  rather  the  previous  state  of  things, 
whidi  had  been  consigned  to  irreparable  ruin ;  it  was  the  glory 
and  the  Uber^  of  former  times.  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
these  men  were  the  product  and  the  evidence  of  a  highly  re- 
fined and  a  very  extensive  intellectual  culture. 

At  this  same  epoch,  that  is  to  sav,  during  the  fourth  century, 
when  Massilia  and  all  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Gaul  had  be- 
come subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  the  Latin  Ian- 
eoage  must  have  introduced  itself  there  together  with  that 
aonunion.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  meir  inhabitants 
were  still  Greeks,  and  retained  their  ancient  idiom.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  probable,  that  these  cities  had  not  yet  entirely 
renounced  their  native  literature;  but  history  does  not  funiisn 
OB  any  very  definite  notions  on  this  point  The  only  piece, 
which  I  could  quote  in  support  of  my  assertion,  would  perhaps 
pjrove  still  more  conclusively,  to  what  an  exient  the  genius  of 
Greece  had  then  declined  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 


•OnCkeae  otmton  see  Quint.  Init  Orat  Bb.  x.  o.  L  p.  118 :  «« So^P  m^il** ^^rtl, 
jpUM  peneqvl  loqgvm  est :  eorom,  qnos  yiderim,  Domitliu  Afer  eFpiliiis  Africanoa 
loBge  pretUntisaiiiii :  arte  flie  et  toto  genere  dicendi  prflsferendas,  et  mum  in  rwmtro 
^^ — I  foMTc  tuM  liiMM,"  etc.    On  Joliiis  SeoviidiiB,  ooo^aM  lA  ?•  l3M23««-JSiI. 
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Massilians.  It  bears  the  title  of  Jfonoch/j  and  is  a  ftmeral 
eulogy  on  Constantine  the  yonnger,  the  brother  of  Constantino 
tiie  Ghreat.  This  yonng  man  was  assassinated  in  811,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  abont  to 
enter  bpain,  for  tne  pnn>06e  of  marrying  a  young  Spanish  lady^ 
who  had  been  affiancea  to  him.  This  mnrder,  which  was  im- 
puted to  several  different  persons,  and  to  the  great  Constantine 
himself,  was  a  source  of  great  affliction  to  me  inhabitants  of 
Aries,  whom,  it  seems,  the  prince  had  inspired  with  a  sreat 
affection.  Some  rhetorician  of  the  country  composed  his  nme- 
ral  oration.  It  is  but  a  short  and  cold  declamation,  the  work 
of  a  schoolboy,  in  which  pagan  reminiscences  and  Christian 
ideas  are  strangely  jumbled  up  together  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

If,  however,  this  piece  was  pronounced,  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suppose,  before  the  people  of  Aries  on  a  solemn  pub* 
lie  occasion  m  honor  of  the  deceased  prince,  it  offers  us  a 
certain  historical  interest  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  in  the 
fourth  century  the  Oreek  was  still  the  language  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Arelatenses ;  and  a/oriiori  it  must  nave  still  been  in  use 
at  Massilia,  at  Nicsda,  at  Aiitipolis,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Pho- 
csean  origin. 

The  literary  culture  of  the  Gauls,  as  I  have  just  now  repre- 
sented it,  was  a  laborious  and  a  refined  culture ;  it  was  that  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  of  those  who  had  an  eye  to  public 
honors  or  to  fame.  Of  all  this  intellectual  light,  the  masses  of 
the  people  received  nothing  more  than  isolated  reflections, 
whicn  fell  from  far  too  high  a  region  to  have  any  great  effect 
on  them.  But  the  civilization  ana  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Bome 
had  a  number  of  material  and  sensuous  sides,  by  which  they 
must  have  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, into  the  midst  of  which  they  were  transplanted. 

I  have  already  elsewhere  noticea  the  facility,  with  which  the 
Gallic  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Massilia  took  to  the  pompous 
gaiety  of  the  reli^ous  ceremonies  of  Greece ;  they  likewise 
took  to  all  the  various  applications  of  poetry,  to  the  festivala 
and  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  to  the  public  amusements,  to 
t^e  expression  of  natural  sentiments.  The  Bomans,  and  more 
especially  the  Greeks,  had  their  popular  songs  for  all  the 
usi^es  of  society,  and  I  had  almost  said  for  every  moment  of 
their  life.  Iheir  most  familiar  diversions  had  something  pic- 
turesque and  poetical  in  them.  The  majoritT'  of  their  popular 
choruses  and  of  their  danses  were,  like  tne  choruses  of  tneir  re- 
ligions feilii^s,  short  dnunas,  in  which  the  poetic  word,  the 
music  and  the  mimic  art  conspired  to  contribute  to  the  mate- 
rial representation  of  an  idea,  in  imitation  of  some  captivating 
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f^  some  touching  adventure.    The  songs  of  the  night  and  the 
epithalamia  belonged  likewise  to  tiie  popular  class  of  poetry. 

The^  loYers  w^re  in  the  habit  of  going  beneath  tiie  windowt 
of  tJlieir  mistresses  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  to  them 
their  songs,  which  assumed  various  names  and  a  diiferent  cha^ 
racter  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  sung,  which 
was  commonly  at  midnight  or  at  the  break  of  day.  With  all 
these  domestic  usages,  the  Gauls  of  the  South  adopted  the  poe- 
try which  was  associated  with  them,  and  which  constituted 
their  principal  charm.  Of  this  we  shall  find  proofs  when  we 
shall  come  to  examine  certain  kinds  of  poetry  composed  by  the 
l^xmbadours,  in  which  we  shall  recognize  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient poetry^^odified  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  chivalric 
nllantry«  The  poems  of  Homer  even  became  popular  among 
the  Gkuls  of  the  South,  who  were  made  familiar  with  them  eitiier 
through  the  recitations  of  the  Massilian  rhapsodists  or  through 
the  Greek  instruction  riven  in  the  schools  of  grammar  or  pf 
ihetoric  This  is  another  fact,  the  certainty  of  which  we  shall 
likewise  see  established  hereafter. 

With  this  general  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Gallic  people, 
to  adopt  from  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whatever 
there  was  striking  or  picturesque  in  it,  or  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated to  move  their  senses,  their  imagination,  or  their  curiosi^, 
it  was  impossible,  that  the  dramatic  representations  and  all  the 
other  kinds  of  ancient  spectacles  should  not  have  likewise  pro- 
duced an  equally  great  effect  upon  the  Gauls.  I  have  already 
advanced  it  as  veij  probable,  that  the  Massilians  had  a  theatre. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  several  of  their  colonies,  among  others 
Nice  and  Antibes,  had  one.  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
Khnes,  which  likewise  attest  the  existence  of  a  Greek  theatre 
in  that  city ;  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  consequence  of  the  dominion  of  the  Masflilians 
in  tke  country,  of  wnich  Nimes  was  the  capital ;  but  whether 
this  was. in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or  the  usage  of  the 
Massilians,  or  in  spite  of  them  and  b^  way  of  exception  to 
their  discipline,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Greek  theatres 
did  exist  in  southern  Gaul,  in  which  Greek  pieces  of  some  sort 
must  have  been  performed,  precisely  as  pieces  in  the  Latin  lan- 
gua^  were  played  at  Narbonne,  at  Aries,  at  Yienne,  at  Lyon, 
and  m  all  the  other  cities,  where  there  were  Boman  theatrecC 
It  mav  therefore  be  considered  as  a  settled  fact,  that  there 
were  dramatic  representations,  as  there  were  other  branches  of 
literature  and  of  the  arts.  The  influence  of  these  representa- 
tions on  the  manners  and  the  culture  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  been,  especidly  in  the  beginning,  a  Greek  as  much  as  it 
was  a  Boman  influence. 
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The  dramatic  poetrj  of  the  Greeks  had  not  long  continned 
in  the  oriffinal  and  majestic  ensemble  of  its  primitive  forms ;  it 
had  soon  become  corrupted  and  disintegrated  by  a  multitude 
of  causes,  first  in  Greece  itself,  and  through  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks ;  at  a  somewhat  later  date  at  Bome,  and  through  tho 
rices  of  the  Bomans. 

The  general  history  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  could  not 
exhibit  anything  more  interesting  and  more  curious  tlian  the 
picture  of  those  revolutions  in  the  dramatic  art  of  classical  an- 
tiquity ;  but  I  can  only  notice  here  the  principal  results  of 
tiiose  revolutions,  and  with  the  simple  view  of  pointing  out 
their  long-protracted  influence  on  the  manners  and  the  cmture 
of  the  Middle  A^e. 

The  two  ffrana  forms  of  theatrical  composition,  tra^;edy  and 
eomedy,  had  long  before  our  era  been  scarcely  cultivated  or 
represented  anywhere ;  they  had  gradually  decomposed  them- 
•eives  into  a  multitude  of  smaller  varieties,  which  had  taken 
their  place,  and  which  were  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  or  a 
parody  of  the  former. 

The  mimej  which  was  the  oldest,  the  most  elevated  and  the 
most  popular  of  these  secondary  dramatic  forms,  admitted  of 
all  sorts  of  arguments,  serious  and  comic,  ^racefhl  and  bur- 
leeque.  The  lysiodie,  the  hUarodiey  and  me  magodie  were 
other  varieties  of  shorter  dramas,  still  simpler  than  the  mime. 
The  two  first  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  brief- 
est possible  imitation  of  an  action,  ordmarily  a  serious  one, 
which  was  represented  by  a  single  actor,  accompanied  in  his 
performance  oy  one  or  two  instruments,  and  plaving  in  the 
eostume  of  a  man  the  personages  of  both  sexes,  which  concurred 
in  the  action.  The  magodie  was  likewise  acted  by  a  sinele 
histrio,  who  was,  however,  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  Sie 
action  turned  most  frequently  on  burlesque  scenes  from  the  life 
{3S  persons  from  the  lower  orders  of  society,  or  on  the  ordinary 
adventures  of  courtesans.  This  species  of  the  dnuna  was,  there- 
fore, on  an  extremely  limited  ground,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
licenses  of  comedy,  as  the  two  former  were  a  contraction  of 
tragedy. 

D^enerated  or  mutilated  as  these  compositions  were,  they 
bad,  nevertheless,  some  points  in  common  vrith  the  ancient 
master-works  of  art ;  they  preserved  some  impress  of  the  geniua 
of  the  Greeks. 

In  all  of  them  the  imitation  was  effected  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  words,  the  music  and  the  dance.  Easy  as  it  had  been 
made  in  all  these  little  dramas,  this  association  of  three  distinct 
arts,  for  the  production  of  a  single  and  individual  efioct,  was 
nevertheless  an  obstacle  to  the  greatest  attainable  populiirily 
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of  these  dramatic  amnsementcL  This  obstacle  was  removed ; 
dramas  of  eveay  kind  and  of  every  dimension  were  composed^ 
in  which  the  picturesque  gesticulation  or  the  dance  was  ^n- 
ployed  as  the  only  means  of  imitation.  From  that  time  the  art 
of  characterizing  solely  by  motions  and  gestures^  even  to  th« 
most  delicate  nuaneesy  the  most  accidental  modifications  of  pat* 
sion,  assumed  developments  and  an  importance,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  jorm  any  conception  at  present* 

All  these  inventions,  all  these  little  varieties  of  the  drama 
had  passed  successively  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Bomans,  and 
the  latter  had  often  confounded  them  under  the  vague  and  col- 
lective  denomination  of  mimes.  Ifow,  it  was  the  ordinary  lot 
of  the  inventions  of  Greece  to  lose  their  primitive  simpucitj 
and  innocence,  or  to  deteriorate  still  worse,  after  they  haa 
be^i  transplanted  amon^  the  Bomans*  The  immense  riches  of 
die  Bomans  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  pushing  their 
vices  into  monstrosities  The  mimes  and  otner  dramatia 
sports  were  amon^  them  carried  to  an  excess,  where,  in  order 
to  pique  the  curiosi^  of  the  spectators,  it  became  necessary  to 
add  tne  obscenity  oi  speech  to  that  of  the  action,  and  to  con<- 
rett  into  a  reality  before  their  very  eyes,  whatever  impurity 
file  imagination  had  only  been  accustomed  to  conceive. 

By  an  excess  of  anotbier  kind,  and  still  more  odiouSt  they  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  taking  advants^  of  the  execution  of  criminala, 
in  order  to  add  a  little  variety  to  their  theatrical  emotions* 
They  had  pieces  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  intrtv 
ducing  or  embodying,  either  in  the  shape  of  incident,  or  aa 
the  eatastrophe — ^me  punishment  of  the  condemned.  One  exam* 
pie  of  the  kmd  will  uuwer  our  purpose.  Some  wretch  or  other 
Bad  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  for  having  commit^ 
ted  highway  robbery  in  Sicily,  on  Mount  iBtna,  or  m  its  vici- 
aity.  His  adventure  was  dramatized,  and  a  mountain  was  cour 
atnicted  on  the  stage  to  represent,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  Mount 
JBtii&y  with  its  crater  and  its  ravines.  l%e  denouement  was  a 
pictoj^esque  one :  the  criminal  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss) 

Li  short,  the  more  these  theatrical  representations  degene* 
rated,  the  less  could  the  Bomans  dispense  with  them.  They 
finally  introduced  them  as  domestic  amusements  into  their  piv 
rate  habitations.  There  was  no  family  f^te,  no  banquet  without 
flcone  sort  of  dramatic  diversion,  without  some  pantomime,  some 
dance  or  musical  p^ormance.  "  There  are  now,''  says  Senecap 
^  more  singers  at  our  fSsasts  than  there  were  formerly  spectators 
in  our  theatres.'^*    Every  house  of  any  pretension  to  wealth  had 

•  Loe.  AiiB.  Seiieoe  EpistolA Ixzzly. :  "In  oomeMatioiiibiu  nostrit  plu  eantonm 
Mt,  oufli  in  thMtrit  oUm  ipectetonun  fait.*'    Where,  howeyer,  fleyeral  editon  iniitt  OA 
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its  private  stage,  wliicb  was  daily  fi*eqnented  by  some  itmerant 
artists,  by  bistrions,  by  elegant  female  danc^B,  by  skUlfol  play- 
^s  on  the  lyre  or  tiie  flute. 

The  theatrical  representations  of  the  provinces  were  probably 
mot  carried  to  the  same  degree  or  to  the  same  refinement  of  cor- 
ruption, as  were  those  at  Kome ;  but  they  pursued  the  same 
eoiyrse,  and  they  experienced  the  same  revolutioDS,  and  these 
revolutions  superinduced  analogous  results^  Thus,  for  example^ 
the  dramatic  spectacles  of  Gauf,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, differed  in  so  essential  respect  from  those  of  Home  or 
Italy.  The  remarks  or  the  hints  of  the  contemp<M*ary  ecclesi- 
astical writ^*8  respecting  them  are  sufficient  proof,  tnat  they 
were  neither  less  degenerate  nor  less  popular.  The  ruins  of 
Boman  theatres  iure  rare  enough  at  the  present  time  in  France  ; 
but  there  undoubtedly  existed  numy  theatres  in  Gaul,  of  which 
no  longer  any  vestiges  are  left,  and  everything  authorizes  us- 
to  believe,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  which  drama- 
tic representatifons  were  not  known. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  mania  for  the  elaborate  refine- 
ments* of  the  saltation  or  the  imitative  danco  did  not  penetrate 
very  far  into  the  north  of  Gktul.  The  Emperor  Julian  gives  us 
an  account  ol  a  man  from  Cappadocia,  who,  having  been  obliged 
to  flee  from  his  country,  became  the  leader  of  a  company  of 
strolling  dancers  or  mimes,  with  winch  he  went  in4o  Oaul.  He 
product  them  at  the  theatre  of  Paris — a  eircumstance,  from 
which  we  leam^  that  there  was  sueh  an  establishment  there  at 
that  epoch.  It  was  the  first  time  that  artists  of  this  description 
were  seen  there.  They  were  taken  for  fools  and  hooted,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Julian,  who  did  not  like  those  inventions  of 
civilization,  which  contributed  to  the  enervation  of  the  souL 
Ihe  case  was  a  very  different  one  in  the  cities  ^  the  South.  It 
was  customary  there  to  erect  monuments  in  boncH^of  those,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  tiiis  art  of  saltation,  which  had  be- 
come the  first  of  the  dramatic  arts.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  at 
Antibes  contained  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Septentrio,  a 
joung  man  of  fifteen,  who^  aft;er  having  appeared  twice  in  suc- 
cession, and  with  great  success,  in  this  meatre,  had  died,  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  te  merit  this, 
success. 

These  remarks  on  the  passion  of  the  Gauls  for  theatrical 
representations  will  easily  account  for  the  avidity,  with  which 
tiiey  hankered  after  other  representations,  still  more  calculated 
to  move  an  unpolished  or  a  vitiated  multitude  7  I  refer  to  those 
<^  the  amphitheatre.  The  ruins  of  these  amphitheatres  are  at 
present  much  more  numerous  in  France  than  those  of  the  thea- 
tres..   It  £&  a  proof  ^lat  the  comibat&orgladlatoirs  anid  with  wild 
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botfltB  were  more  general  and  frequent  even  than  the  amnse- 
mentB  of  the  stage. 

To  complete  this  perhaps  too  rapid  stretch  of  the  Gallo- 
Boman  civilization,  I  onght,  perhaps,  to  sneak  of  the  other  arts 
of  the  Eomans,  particn£krl^  of  their  arcnitectnre,  and  of  tiie 
magnificent  monuments  with  which  they  .covered  the  soil  of 
OauL  But  the  results,  at  which  I  miriit  arrive,  would  be  too 
remotely  connected  with  the  ulterior  object  of  my  researches, 
lahall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  observations  on  this 
point,  such  as  will  naturimy  link  themselves  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  outline. 

Amon^  the  prominent  monuments  of  architecture,  erected  in 
Gktul  uimer  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  there  were  some,  as 
for  example,  the  temple  at  Nhnes,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  moMon  earrSe^  or  the  square  house,  which  were 
purely  Grecian  in  their  conception  and  their  style,  and  must 
DC  regarded  as  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  as  must  also  the  tem- 

Sles  and  other  monuments  of  the  Phoc»an  cities.  The  amphi- 
lieatres,  the  basilicas,  the  majority  of  Uieatres,  and  the  trium- 
phal ar^es  were  monuments  of  Boman  design  and  workmanship; 
out  they  required  decorations,  paintings,  and  statuary,  for  the 
execution  of  which  the  Bomans  ^nerally  employed  Greek 
artists.  The  supposition  is  a  naturtd  one,  tnat  several,  perhaps 
even  the  majority,  ci  these  artists  were  Greeks  of  the  vicinity 
or  <^  the  country,  or  in  other  words,  Massilians.  This  being 
the  case,  the  latter  would  have  exercised  an  equally  important 
influence  on  the  art  of  Gaul,  as  we  have  seen  them  exercising 
<m  its  literary  culture. 

But  whether  it  was  by  Massilians  or  by  others,  certain  it  is, 
that  numerous  monuments  of  Grecian  art  were  reared  in  Gaul, 
by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of  Boman  art  Some  facts  would 
even  lead  to  the  presumption,  that  several  of  these  monuments 
were  <^  a  far  superior  order  to  what  we  are  generally  inclined 
to  imagine.  We  biow,  for  example,  from  the  testimonv  of 
JPliny,  uiat  a  Greek  statuary  by  the  name  of  Zenodorus,  wnose 
native  country  is  not  known,  and  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
many  unknown  Massilian  artists,  had  executed  for  a  temple  in 
the  capital  of  the  Arvemi  (whidi  has  since  received  the  name 
of  Oermont),  a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  in  bronze.  This  sta- 
tue, of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  passed  for  one  of 
^e  wonders  of  art  at  an  epoch,  when  art  had  still  retained 
much  of  its  primitive  grandeur.  The  fame  which  the  artist 
acquired  by  tnis  work  procured  him  a  call  to  Borne,  where  he 
was  to  cast  a  coloinal  statue  of  Nero.*     Now,  if  such  a  work 
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adorned  a  city  like  that  of  the  Arretiu,  which  occupied  but  a 
secondaiy  place  among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  is  it  not  natural  to 
suppose,  that  works  of  a  still  more  elevated  kind  must  have  em- 
belliBhed  the  cities  cf  the  first  order,  such  as  Kart)onne,  Tr^es, 
Toulouse,  Vienne  and  Lytmst 

Td  these  indications  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  multitude  of 
others;  but  this  is  not  essoitial  to  my  object  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  establish  the  general  fac^  in  respect  to  art  aa 
well  as  in  respect  to  literature,  that  the  iilfluence,  under  which 
the  Glauls  acquired  their  civilization,  was  a  mixed  one,  partly 
Oreek  and  partly  Boman. 

If  now  we  wish  to  reduce  the  foregoing  facts  or  views  to  a 
small  number  of  primary  results,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  that  bein^  the  e{)och,  at  which 
the  culture  of  the  Oallo-Bomans  had  attamed  to  its  highest  do* 
vdopment  and  its  most  extensive  difiusion. 

The  primitive  {population  of  Gkul  was  composed  of  at  least 
three  distinct  national  bodies,  difierent  in  their  origin,  their 
lan^age,  their  institutions  and  their  manners.  Offisar  had 
designated  these  three  nations  bv  the  names  of  the  AauitanL 
the  CeltsB  and  the  Belg®.  Each  of  them  was  subdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes  or  hordes,  having  no 
fixed  bond  of  union  amouff  themselves,  alwavs  in  motion, 
alwinrs  at  war  with  each  o£er,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  first 
chief  who  offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  pillage  of  foreign 
countries,  constantly  menacing  the  existence  and  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  which  was  at  that  time  as  yet 
very  small. 

Tij  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  these  three  nations  and  their 
numerous  subsidianr  tribes  had  merged  themselves  into  a  single 
compact  mass,  subdued  into  civilization,  having  the  same  pdi^- 
ticaT  interest,  the  same  government,  the  same  civil  laws,  the 
same  municipal  administration,  the  same  arCs,  the  same  intelleo* 
tual  culture,  imd  deriving  all  this  firom  Borne  or  from  Greecoi 
either  directly  or  throum  the  intermediate  agenoy  of  Bome. 
The  Latin  had  become  uie  lanmage  of  the  great  majority,  and 
an  additional  bond  of  union  between  the  different  races,  of 
which  this  new  nati<mality  was  composed.  But  in  some  moun^ 
tainous  districts,  or  in  such  as  were  remote  from  the  highways 
of  communication,  the  descendants  of  the  ancieit  tribes  had 
stQl  preserved  their  original  idicmts;  so  that  the  three  primitive 
lanffuages  of  Oaul — ^that  of  the  Aquitanians,  that  of  the  Cdta 
andthat  of  the  Belgians — ^were  still  q)oken  in  various  plaoee. 

History  offers  us  no  longer  any  vestige  of  the  remains  of 
Druidism  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
large  majority  of  tne  Gallo-Bomans  professed  Christianity,  in- 
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tenningling  it,  indeed,  with  manj  snperBtitions  and  cnstomB 
which  were  derived  from  paganism;  but  from  the  Grceco- 
Boman  paganism,  and  not  from  the  GhJlic.  Thus  the  two 
leligionB  at  that  time  coexistent  in  Gaul,  the  one  in  its  decline 
and  near  extinction,  the  other  abreadj  dominant,  were  equally 
ihe  results  of  Grseco-Boman  influences. 

TSxe  Bards  had  disappeared,  together  with  the  Druids,  and 
witi  the  former  eyeiy  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  national 
poetry  had  become  extinct  To  find  some  feeble  echo,  some 
▼ague  tradition  of  this  poetry,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
bardic  songs  of  the  insular  ibritons,  to  the  fr^ments  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Gaelic  bards,  to  look  for  it.  By  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  it  in  Gtiul ;  it 
had  long  been  suj^lanted  there  by  the  Grseco-Boman  literature, 
of  which  I  have  just  taken  a  cursory  survey. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mytholc^cal  or 
poetical  traditions  respecting  the  ori^n  of  the  Gauls  and  Celts 
nad  perished,  together  with  the  Dnuds  and  the  Bards.  Fables 
invented  to  please  had  taken  their  place.  Not  satisfied  with 
being  Bomans  hj  ad<:qption  and  by  their  institutions,  the  Gallo- 
Bomana  had  arrived  at  the  point,  wh^re  they  could  plume  them- 
sdvea  <m  being  so  by  origin.  Such  were  the  pretensions  of  the 
Arvemi,  who  called  themselves  the  brothers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  LatJum.  Others,  as,  for  example,  the  Aquitanians,  had 
fofind  it  more  glorious  to  give  themselves  a  Greek  descent 
Who  can  affirm,  that  these  infantile  fabrications  of  Grsco-Bo* 
man  vanity  have  not  deprived  history  of  some  important  data 
resoectin^  die  origin  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Gaul} 

From  uie  united  testimony  of  these  facts,  and  from  the  con* 
fiiderationB  connected  with  them,  it  will  appear,  I  hope,  suffi- 
cioithr  evident,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Gaul  was 
as  dimBrent  as  possible  from  what  it  had  been  before  the  Bomau 
conquest;  that  it  had  become  Boman  in  everything  that  con- 
fititutes  and  characterizes  a  nation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Imtary  <xfferB  us  another  example  of  so  complete  a  change  prtv 
dnced  by  conquest 

Nev^theless,  to  whatever  extent  the  culture  and  thie  dviliza^ 
ti<m  c^  the  Bomans  may  have  preponderated  in  Gaul,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Game  or  of  the  Celtic  character  there 
always  remained  a  certain  individual  something,  which  was  not 
Koman,  and  which  refused  to  become  sa  Of  this  I  shall  have 
to  give  some  carious  proo&  hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  80I7TH  OV  HEULKOS  lOfDKB  THE  BARBAHTAOT* 

Thib  Gallo-Boman  civilkation,  of  which  I  have  just  drawn  a 
picture,  contained  in  itself  the  germs  of  decadence,  or  rather,  it 
nad  already  deteriorated  yery  greatly.  The  means  and  the 
chances  of  a  r^eneration  were  perhaps  the  only  resources  that 
were  left  to  it  But  the  Barbarians  were  at  hand  to  eliminate 
all  these  chances. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  long  and  fatal  strag- 
gle, in  the  course  of  which  the  Germanic  tribes  occupied  coun* 
try  after  country,  until  they  had  subjugated  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  in  a  few 
words  the  results  of  this  struggle,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Gaul. 
Toward  the  year  414  this  country  was  entered  by  the  Visigoths^ 
under  the  conduct  of  Ataulphe,  the  brother-in-law  and  tibe 
successor  of  Alaric  the  Great.  They  established  themselves 
between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  fix>m  whence  they  gradu- 
ally pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  me  coufines  of  the  Loire. 
Soon  aft;er  came  the  JBurgundians,  who,  from  the  yicinity  of  the 
Yosges  descended  by  degrees  as  far  as  the  right  banks  of  the 
Durance,  and  appropriated  all  the  eastern  part  of  GauL  Seyeral 
of  the  provinces  oi  the  North  had  remained  subject  to  Boman 
chie£9,  and  were  still  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  empire. 
But  the  Frankish  tribes,  who  had  lone  been  encamped  in  the 
northwest  of  Belgium,  descended  to  me  banks  of  the  Aisne 
under  the  command  of  their  young  chief  Olovis,  defeated  the 
Gallo-Bomans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  their  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Visigoths  and  tha  Burgun- 
diims. 

Henceforward  the  sole  possessors  of  Gaul,  the  three  barba- 
rian nations,  which  had  come  to  conquer  each  a  portion  of  it, 
began  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  which  of  them  the  whole  was  to  belong.  The 
bst  comers,  the  Franks,  were  the  successful  combatants ;  they 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  included  between  tliQ 
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Oevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  remained  in  the  pos- 
sesBion  of  the  Visigoths.  The  events  which  led  to  this  r€«ult 
eompiised  an  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
during  which  the  Ganls  had  to  suffer  firom  invasions)  from  wars 
and  m>m  political  confusions,  nearly  all  that  a  human  society 
can  suffer  without  being  absolutely  anihilated. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  longnprotracted  dis- 
asters every  vestige  of  Boman  civilization  should  have  disap- 
peared from  Graul.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Barbarians 
Bad  no  formal  design  of  destroying  anything  that  Bome  had 
ereated.  All  th^t  uiey  wanted  was  to  rule  in  her  place,  and  as 
far  as  they  were  able  and  knew  how,  to  rule  like  her,  by  the 
same  means  and  with  the  same  forms.  They  left  to  the  van- 
quished their  religion,  their  cultus.  their  language,  their  civil 
laws,  their  municipal  goyemment,  tneir  arts  and  l£eir  usages  of 
eyeiy  description.  They  did  more  than  this ;  they  became  con- 
rerted  to  Christianity,  and  thereby  submitted  to  Uie  influence  of 
the  dergy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  powerful  class  among  the  vanquished,  and  iJie  one 
which  was  most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ideas  and 
the  institutions  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  fall  of  the  GtJlo-Boman 
dvilizfttion  was  not  indeed  prevented,  but  at  any  rate  somewhat 
retarded. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Ghdlo-Bomans  still  preserved  the  same  intellectual  culture 
which  they  had  exhibited  in  the  preceding  century.  They  cul- 
tiyated  the  same  sciences,  the  same  arts,  and  they  cultivated 
them  with  the  same  aptitude  and  the  same  ardor.  Only  the 
circumstances  were  much  more  unfavorable ;  and  this  mffer- 
ttice  manifested  itself  in  the  results.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favorite  studies  of  this  sorrowfrQ  epoch ;  but  as 
tibe  empire  lost,  and  the  Barbarians  gained  advantages  and 
ground,  the  means  as  well  as  the  motives  for  devoting  them- 
selves to  Ihese  studies  diminished  in  proportion.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  larger  cities  oi  the  South  were  almost 
the  only  places  where  schools  of  grammar  or  of  rhetoric  were 
left.  Those  of  Narbonne,  of  Toulouse,  of  B(»xleauz,  of  Aries,  of 
Yienne  and  of  Lvons,  less  flourishing,  doubtless,  than  during 
the  previous  epochs,  still  continued  to  maintain  themselves  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians.  Other  cities,  of  less  note 
and  power,  clubbed  together  to  support  a  professor  in  com- 
mon, who  divided  his  time  and  his  mstruction  between  them, 
lliis  policy  was  adopted  by  those  of  Agen  and  of  Perigneuz, 
among  others. 

The  Arvemi  began  to  have  schools  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.    This  epoch  may  be  regarded  as  the  term  at 
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which  ihd  Boman  impnbio]!  oeaaed  to  influence  ihe  literatim 
of  GanL 

At  the  head  of  Beyeral  of  the  schools  which  I  haye  m^itionecL 
ihore  were  profeeaors  who  paaaed  for  prodigiee  of  etoqiience  and 
talent;  such  were  SapauaiiB  at  Yienne,  IjampridinB  at  Boxw 
deanx,  Leo  at  Narbonne. 

As  to  philosophy,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  hare  been  very 
flourishing  in  Gkral  at  the  epoch  in  question :  and  vet  we  here 
and  there  perceive  better  indications  of  pnilosophic  life  and 
curiosity  than  during  tiie  preceding  century.  It  appears  that 
the  opposite  doctrines,  which  have  since  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  Materialism  and  of  Spiritualism,  came  then  into  fro* 
qufflit  and  violent  collision,  and  that  they  in  fact  divided  QiJlo* 
K(mian  sociely — a  circumstance  from  which  we  have  reas(Hi  to 
conclude,  that  each  of  them  had  its  separate  schools. 

But  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  these  schools;  we 
know  neither  their  professors  nor  thdr  disciples^  nor  even  tiie 
places  in  which  they  were  established.  There  is  but  one  of 
them  on  which  we  can  say  a  few  words,  on  the  authmty  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  had  frequented  it  in  his  youth.  It  is 
the  one  at  V  ienne.  Toward  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen< 
tury,  a  Greek  by  the  name  of  Eusebius  had  taught  there,  pro- 
bably in  Greek,  the  categories  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  At 
a  somewhat  later  date,  it  was  distinffuished  for  a  man,  who  is 
better  known  than  the  forma*;  and  this  man  was  Clandiaa 
Hamert,  brother  to  llamert  the  bishop  of  Yienne.  He  haa 
left  several  works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  treatise 
in  three  books,  On  ihe  ncEture  of  the  aovl.*  He  there  proposes 
to  demonstrate  the  immateriality  of  this  substance,  in  oppositi<Hi 
to  die  opinion  of  those  who  regard  it  as  something  inherent  in 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  as  constituting  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  state  or  modification  of  these  organs.  He  anploys  t<x 
this  purpose  several  purely  metaphysical  arguments,  wnich  he 

{pretends  to  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Pythagorean  phi* 
oeophers. 

It  was  with  poetry,  as  it  was  with  eloquence  imd  with  philo- 
sophy ;  it  still  continaed  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  only  question 
would  be,  to  know  with  what  decree  of  merit  and  suo^ess. 
Many  verses  w^e  made  of  every  mnd  and  on  every  subject; 
odes,  comedies,  tragedies  4uid  satires  were  oomposed.  But 
more  than  ever,  the  poetic  talent  had  ceased  to  oe  a  special 
talent,  having  its  root  in  some  individual  peculiarity  inherent 
in  the  imagination  and  the  sensibility  of  the  poet  It  was  n^ 
longer  anything  more  than  a  general  ewoavr^cm^  or  knowing 

*  This  may  b«  foand  in  Mlgne'i  *'  Patro1ogi«  CamiB  CompletiM,*'  toL  53,  under  titt 
title  of  ** MaoMrli  ClandiMii  fteibjteri  Vieoneaiii  DeiMi ania^Ubri  tres."-..£<{. 
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how,  a  oonyentional  complanent  to  all  literary  and  scientific 
enltoire.  The  most  renowned  liietoricians,  grammarians  and 
lawyers  had  also  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  poets.  The 
Leo  of  Karbonne,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
Cicero  of  his  epoch,  was  its  Yirgil  into  the  bargain.  Lampri- 
dins  of  Bordeaux,  a  famoos  professor  of  rhetoric  and  eloquencci 
passed  for  no  less  a  famous  poet 

We  haye  no  loniger  any  of  tbe  works  of  these  poets  to  com- 
pare them  with  their  ancient  fame.  We  may,  if  we  choose, 
suppose  them  to  be  superior  in  several  respects  to  other  con- 
tempcM-ary  productions  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is 
KBTcdj  probable,  that  they  had  much  more  imagination  or  ori- 
ginality than  the  latter.  The  genius  of  the  Bomans  had  neyer 
Been  purely  and  frankly  poetical,  not  even  in  its  youth  or  in 
tbe  TJgor  d  its  manhood;  and  these  its  last  efforts  were  but 
a  tedious  exaggeration  of  its  primitive  defects.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  poetic  master-works  of  the 
fifth  century  on  account  of  the  infimte  variety  of  characteristic 
traits,  whicn  we  would  undoubtedly  find  in  them,  concerning 
the  men,  the  events  and  the  manners  of  this  singularly  curious 
and  too  littie  known  epoch.  The  loss  may  therdbre  be  a  serious 
one  to  histoiy,  but  certainly  not  to  poetry. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  was  perhaps  tiie  greatest  genius  of 
bis  age,  and  tne  last  of  those  writers,  who  in  spite  of  their 
defects,  nevertheless  belong  to  classical  antiquity.  Sidonius 
was  from  Lyons,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
tlier  times.  His  father,  Apollinaris,  had  been  prefect  of  the 
prsBtorium  of  the  Oauls.  He  married  very  young,  Papiamilla, 
the  daughter  of  Avitus,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
province  of  the  Arvemi,  who,  after  having  been  master  of  the 
cavalry,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  by  an  intrigue 
irhich  was  half  OalUc  and  half  Yisigothic.  Sidonius,  now  the 
Bon-in-law  of  an  emperor,  found  himself  naturally  thrown  into 
the  career  of  ambition  and  of  honors.  Involved  in  the  rapid 
teJl  of  his  fadier-in-law,  he  entered  very  largely  into  a  Gallic 
conqoiracy  against  tiie  emperor  Majorian — a  conspiracy  of 
which  Lyons  was  the  centre.  This  city  however  was  besieged 
and  taken,  and  the  defeated  conspirators  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  Sidonius  obtained  his  pardon  by  a  pompous  pane- 
gyric on  Majorian,  in  which  he  celebrates,  in  perhaps  a  some- 
what dastardly  manner,  the  victory  which  the  emneror  had 
gained  over  himself,  his  friends  and  feUow-citizens.  Some  time 
after,  another  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  gained 
him  the  dignity  of  prefect  of  Bome,  which  was  the  second  in 
Italy.  Toward  the  year  172,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  the 
church  of  tiie  Arvemi|  and  he  ^dbibited  in  this  new  capacity  a 
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force  and  di^itv  of  character,  of  wMch  do  one,  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  preyioiiB  conduct^  would  have  thought  him 
capable. 

SidoniuB  has  1^  us  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  his 
verses  I  shall  say  nothing;  thej  are  onlj  remarkable  for  their 
stif&iess,  their  obscurity,  meir  bombast,  and  for  their  monoto^ 
nous  and  pedantic  abuse  of  the  fictions  of  Grecian  mythology. 
But  his  letters  form  an  extremely  interesting  collection.*  These 
are  full  of  invaluable  information  on  the  principal  personages, 
and  on  the  prominent  events  of  the  epoch.  The  historians 
have  turned  them  to  great  advanta^ ;  they  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  availed  themseh'es  of  all  the  tacts,  which  they  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  Gaul  during  the  second 
half  of  the  fifm  century.  In  a  uterarv  point  of  view,  they  are 
a  brilliant  reflex  of  the  spirit  and  of  tne  taste  of  their  century. 
The  style  of  this  period  is  still  very  refined,  but  it  also  exhibits 
a  rapid  tendency  to  a  fastidious  minuteness  and  to  mannerism. 
"We  everywhere  perceive  a  vast  deal  of  care  and  labor  bestowed 
on  afifectm^  talent,  and  on  giving  a  pedantic  and  pretentions 
tone  to  serious  and  noble  sentiments. 

I  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  one  of  his  most  interesting  letters.  Its  subject  is 
as  follows:  Toward  the  year  470,  the  war  between  Nepos,  the 
emperor  of  the  West,  and  Euric,  the  long  of  the  Visigoths, 
had  broken  out  The  latter,  who  coveted  the  fine  province  of 
Auv^gne,  made  several  incursions  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  its  conquest,  and  in  474  besieged  the  citv  of  Clermont. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  had  recently  been  elected  bishop  of  that 
city.  He  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves 
bravely,  and  his  brother-in-law  Ekdikius,  who  commanded 
them,  accomplished  prodigies  of  audacity  and  valor,  which 
compelled  the  Visigoths  to  raise  the  siege.  But  scarcely  had 
the  Arvemi  been  delivered  from  their  enemies,  when  they 
learnt  to  their  surprise  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
Euric  and  the  emperor,  and  that  tbe  cession  of  Auvergne  to  the 
Visigoths  was  one  of  tne  conditions  of  this  peace.  It  was  then, 
that  Sidonius,  overcome  with  grief  and  indignation,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Grsecus,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  who 
was  one  of  the  three  bishops  that  had  negotiated  the  peace : 

"The  regular  bearer  of  mv  letters,  Amantius,  is  going  to 
regain  his  port  Marseilles  (at  least,  if  the  passage  be  a  favora- 
ble one),  carrying  with  him,  as  usually,  the  Uttie  booty  he  has 

•  Sidoniiu  hMleft  iu  nine  books  of  leUera,  addroModto  TariooadiitingaSahed  oontem-. 
poraries  of  his,  and  a  number  of  lyrical  compositions,  some  of  which  he  terms  Carmma 
and  others  PamtgtfrieL  Among  the  printed  editions  are  that  of  Birmond,  Paris,  1614, 
and  that  of  Migne,  in  his  PatroL  Curs.  CompL-^Etf. 
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made  here.*  I  should  seize  this  opportnnity  of  having  a  gar 
chat  with  you,  if  it  were  possible  to  occnpj  one's  self  with 
ffideties,  when  one  is  under  the  visitations  of  adversity.  Now 
tois  is  precisely  our  condition  in  this  deeded  comer  of  the 
land,  which)  if  the  report  speaks  tme^  wm  be  still  more  onfor- 
tonate  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  than  it  had  been  during  the 
war.  We  are  required  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  another  by  our 
own  servitude ;  by  the  servitude  of  the  Arvemi ;  alas  1  of  the 
same  Arvemi,  who  anciently  were  bold  enough  to  caU  them- 
selves the  brothers  of  the  Latins,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Trojans !  who  in  our  own  daj  hiive  repelled  by  their  own  forces 
the  attacks  of  public  enenues,  and  who  frequently,  when  be- 
leagured  by  the  Goths,  so  far  from  trembling  within  their  walls, 
have  made  their  adversaries  tremble  in  their  camps. 

*^They  are  the  same  Arvemi,  who,  whenever  it  was  required 
to  face  the  Barbarians  of  their  vicinity,  have  at  the  same  time 
been  both  generals  and  soldiers.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  these 
wars,  you  have  reaped  all  the  frnit  of  the  success,  and  they  all 
the  disasters  of  the  reverses.  Thev  are  the  men,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  have  not  hesitated  to  surrender  to  the 

*  This  f8  the  eerenth  episfle  of  Book  VH.,  of  which  the  original  is  m  follows :  "  Sidaniiu 
rf—iiwp  Paptt  Onteo  Salutem,  Ecce  itenim  AmantiDS  nagigernlns  aoster  MassiU^un  saain 
repetit,  aUquid,  at  moris  est.  de  mannbiis  civitatis  dommn  reportataras,  si  tamen  aat  cat»- 
plosarrisent.  Per  qnem  jooolariter  plnra  ^^arrirem,  si  pariter  nniis  idemqne  Taleret 
aniniu  ezeroere  l«ta,  et  tnstia  sastinere.  Siqoidem  nostri  hie  nanc  est  infelicis  anguli 
■ftatna :  e^jns,  nt  fama  confirmat,  melior  fait  sab  bello,  qaam  sab  pace  conditio.  Facta 
ert  senritaB  nostra  pretiam  secoritatis  aliens.  Arvemorom,  pr6h  dolor  I  servitas.  qoi, 
si  prisca  replicarentar,  aadebant  se  qaondam  fratres  I^tio  dicere^  et  sangnine  ab  Iliaco 
popolos  eompatare ;  si  recentia  memorabantar,  ii  sant,  qai  viribas  propHis  hostiam 
pabtieoram  arma  remorati  sunt.  Cai  stepe  popolo  Gothas  non  ftiit  clauso  intra  moenia 
fonnidiiiif  cam  vicissim  ipse  fleret  oppaffnatorioas  positis  intra  castra  terrori.  Hi  sant, 
qui  sibi  adversas  vicinoram  aciem*tam  daces  faere,  qaam  milites.  De  qaoram  tamen 
sorte  certaminnm,  si  qoidprosperam  cessit,  vos  secandasolata  sant :  si  qoid  contrariam, 
iUos  adTersa  fregerant.  Uli  amore  rei  pablics  Seronatnm,  barbaris  proyincias  propin- 
aatem,  non  timaere  legibas  tradere;  qaem  convictam  deinceps  respablica  vix 
pnesompsit  occidere.  Hoocine  meraenmt  inopia,  flammat  ferrom,  pestilentiat  pingaes 
ccdlboa  gladii,  et  macri  jejaniis  prsliatores?  Propter  hvAuB  tamen  indyte  paois  expec- 
tationem  avalsas  maralibas  rimis  herbas  in  cibam  traxunas :  crebro  per  ignorannam 
TentnatlB  grmminibas  infeoti,  qnie  indiscretis  foliis  snccisqae  Tiridantiasepe  manas  fame 
eoDcolor  legiL  Pro  iis  tot  tantisqae  devotionis  experimentis  nostri  (qaantam  aadio) 
flieta  jactmra  est  Padeat  tos  precamar  hajas  fcedens,  nee  ntilis,  nee  decori.  Per  vos 
legatumes  meant.  Vobis  primnm,  qaanqaam  Princii>e  absente,  non  solom  tractata 
reaerantor,  yerametiamtractandacommittantar.  Veniabilis  sit,  qnssamas,  apad  aares 
la  yeritatis  asperitas,  ci^os  convitii  invidiam  dolor  eripit.  ranim  in  commune  con- 
I ;  et  cam  in  concilio  conyenitis,  non  tarn  cars  est  pablicis  mederi  pericalis. 

, privatia  stodere  fortonis.    Qnod  atiqae  sspe  diaqae  facientes,  jam  non  primi 

comprovlncialiam  coepistis  esse,  sed  oltimi.  At  qaoasqae  ists  potenmt  darare 
veatlgic?  Non  enim  dlatias  ipsi  majores  nostri  hoc  nomine  gloriabantor,  qai  minores 
inciprant  non  habere.  Qaapropter  vel  consilio,  qno  potestis,  statam  concordis  tarn 
torpis  ineidite.  Adhnc  si  necesse  est  obsideri,  adhac  pagnare,  adhao  esarire  delectat. 
6i  yero  tradimar,  qai  non  potaimas  viribas  obtineri,  inyenisse  vos  certnm  est,  qaid 
barbarom  soadereds  ignavi.  Bed  oar  dolori  nimio  f^sna  laxamas?  Qain  potias 
tenoeeite  aillictis.  nee  impntate  moerentibas.  Nam  alia  regio  tradita  servitiam  sperat, 
Arvema  ■appUoiom.  Sane  si  medicari  nostris  nltimis  non  valetis,  saltern  hoc  efflcite 
prece  sedouL  at  sangnis  vivat,  qaoram  est  moritara  libertas.  Parate  exaUbas  terram, 
capiendis  redemptionem,  viaticnm  peregrinataris.  Si  mams  noster  aperitor  hostibos, 
BOB  tit  claaaiia  fester  hospitaUba8.*'-»JE^. 
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sword  of  justioe  that  SeronatnB,  who  Beired  np  at  the  feasts  of  the 
Barbarians  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  whose  sentence  of 
execntion  the  imperial  goyemment  itself  has  hardly  dared  to 
execute. 

^^Tliis  peace  of  which  thej  talk — is  this  what  we  hare 
merited  by  onr  privations,  by  the  desolation  of  our  walls  and 
fields  from  fire  and  sword  and  pestilence,  by  the  destruction  of 
our  famished  warriors?  Is  it  in  a  hope  of  a  peace  like  this,  that 
we  have  fed  on  herbs  extracted  from  the  crevices  of  our  ramr 
parts,  not  unfrequently  empoisoned  by  deadly  plants  whidi  we 
could  not  distinguish,  and  gathered  by  hands  as  livid  as  them- 
selves f  Shall  all  these  acts  and  similar  acts  of  self-devotion 
onlv  end,  as  they  assure  us,  in  our  ruin  t 

^^Oh,  do  not  submit,  we  do  beseech  you,  to  a  treaty  so  fatal 
and  so  disgraceful  I  You  are  the  intermediate  agents  of  all  the 
communications:  it  is  to  you,  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  and 
submitted,  and  tne  decisions  yet  to  be  arrived  at,  are  first  c(nn- 
municated,  even  in  tiie  absence  of  the  prince.  Listen  then,  we 
do  conjure  you,  listen  to  a  rugged  truth,  to  a  reproach  tofc 
which  our  sorrow  should  obtain  your  pardon*  You  rarely  write, 
and  when  you  do  write,  it  is  not  so  much  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
pubUc  evik,  as  it  is  to  bargain  for  your  private  interests.  By 
acts  like  these,  you  will  soon  no  longer  be  the  first,  but  the  last 
of  the  bishop.  The  preeUge  cannot  last ;  and  those  will  not 
long  retain  the  quality  of  superiors,  who  have  already  begun  to 
lack  inferiors. 

"  Prevent  therefore,  and  break  at  any  hazard,  a  peace  so  dis- 
^racefuL  Or  shall  we  fight  again  f  bhall  we  endure  another 
siege,  another  famine  ?  We  are  prepared  for  it ;  we  are  con- 
tent But  if  we  are  betrayed  without  being  vanquished,  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  in  betraying  us,  you  have  devised  a  cowardly 
expedient  to  make  your  peace  with  the  Barbarians. 

"  But  what  avails  it,  thus  to  give  the  reins  to  an  excessive 
grief?  Excuse  those  in  affliction.  Every  other  country  that 
surrenders  will  come  off  with  simple  servitude,  but  ours  has  to 
expect  the  rigors  of  a  severer  punishment  If,  therefore,  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  preserve  us,  then  save  at  least  by  your 
intercession  the  life  of  those,  who  are  doomed  to  lose  their 
Uberty.  Prepare  lands  for  the  exibs,  ransoms  for  their  cap- 
tives, provisions  for  those  who  diall  be  forced  to  emigrate.  If 
our  walls  are  opened  to  the  enemy,  let  not  yours  be  closed  to 
the  stranger  and  the  guest." 

These  pages,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  instances  of  bad  taste 
by  which  uiey  are  disfigured,  iinpress  us  with  the  idea  of  a 
cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  of^  a  noble  character,  in  their 
author.    They  are  particularly  interesting  in  a  historical  point 
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of  view*  They  are^  I  believe,  the  last  that  could  be  mentioned 
as  having  been  inspired  bv  an  exalted  sentiment  of  Roman 
patriotism.  Hie  war,  to  which  thej  allade,  is  the  last  that  was 
waged  for  the  honor  of  the  Eoman  name.  For  these  various 
reasons  the^  deserved  to  be  quoted  in  a  historical  survey  of  the 
Roman  civilisation  in  Gaul. 

If  anything  could  have  imparted  to  the  literature  and  the 
eloquence  of  this  fifth  century  a  little  of  the  ancient  dignity 
and  simplicity,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Christianity^ 
which,  m  this  Roman  society,  degraded  and  ruined  by  des^ 
potism,  had  disseminated  new  ideas  respecting  the  destiny  of 
man  and  that  of  nations*  The  clergy  of  Gatu  preached  daily 
what  it  called  the  Government  of  God  to  the  Gallo-Romans, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Hiey 
endeavored  to  resuscitate  their  courage,  depressed  by  the  disas- 
ters dT  the  century*  They  sought  to  refute  those,  who  made 
these  disasters  the  prete3ct  for  upholding  the  Pa^n  doctrine  of 
fiitalism  against  the  Ohristian  doctrine  of  a  Providence,mindftil 
of  the  lot  of  men  and  of  the  course  of  human  events.  Thejr  pre- 
tended to  find,  even  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  even  m  the 
incuiBtons  of  so  many  different  conquerors,  indications  of  the 
TBiffi  of  that  providence  which  they  proclaimed.  They  dared 
to  oraw  a  parallel  between  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
that  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  find  in  the  first  more  vices,  more 
granny  and  more  cruelty  than  in  the  second.  "Without  deny- 
ing the  evils  and  the  ravages  of  those  incursions,  they  pretended 
that  these  evils  and  these  ravages  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  which  would  naturally  and  necessaruy  have  attended 
the  triumph  of  the  Barbarians,  unless  the  divine  mercy  had 
mspired  them  with  a  clemency  and  a  deference  toward  the 
conquered)  which  was  neither  m  dieir  character  nor  in  their 
habits. 

Saint  Augustine  had  been  the  first  who  gave  currency  to 
these  ideas  by  his  treatise  "  On  the  City  of  wd  f  the  compo- 
sition of  which  was  occasioned  by  the  taking  and  the  pillagmg 
of  Rome  by  Alaric  Soon  after  that  event  me  bishops  of  Gam 
had  firequent  occasions  to  preach  them  anew.  Prosper,  of 
Aquitama,  put  them  into  verse ;  Salvian,  of  Marseilles,  deve- 
loped them  methodically  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  '^  On  the 
Qovemment  of  God.'' 

True  or  false,  illusory  or  serious,  these  ideas  were  new ;  they 
were  bold  and  sublime,  and  it  seems  that  they  ought  to  have 
faispired  these  who  were  filled  with  them,  and  who  were  so 
entnusiastic  in  propagating  them  with  a  new  eloquence,  an 
Sequence  as  earnest  and  as  stem,  as  are  the  ideas  themselves. 
niere  was  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  style  of  Salvian  is  as 
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affected  and  as  tainted  with  bad  taste,  as  that  of  the  prolats^ 
rhetoricians  of  the  epoch.  The  verses  of  Prosper  of  Acqui- 
tania  do  not  breathe  a  more  natural  or  a  more  original  tcme 
than  so  man^  others  of  the  same  epoch^  which  treat  of  Tolgar 
subjects. 

Of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and^  literature,  which 
once  had  been  so  extensiyely  cultivated  in  Gaul^  there  is 
scarcely  a  vestige  to  be  found  m  the  fifth  century^  Marseilles 
itself  can  show  at  tiiis  epoch  but  two  professors^  and  both  of 
these  were  Bomans;  both  having  given  instruction  in  Latin 
rhetoric.  The  small  number  of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
then  and  since  composed  any  thins;  at  Marseilles,  wrote  in  Latin^ 
It  is,  however,  probable  tnat  the  Greek  waa  still  spoken  at 
Marseilles ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people ;  the  rest  had  long  ago  adopted  the  use 
of  the  Latin. 

There  were,  however,  still  some  schools  for  the  study  of  Greek 
fframmar  and  of  rhetoric  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
tnc  South.  What  I  have  said  on  tiie  teaching  of  philosophy  at 
Yienne,  necessarily  presupposes  in  that  city  a  certain  number 
of  persons  familiar  with  tne  Greek.  That  this  language  also 
continued  to  be  taught  at  Bordeaux,  we  learn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Fauliu,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
known  for  the  singular  reverses  of  fortune  which  he  experience 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  of  which  he  has  given  ua 
a  narrative  in  verse,  full  of  interest  and  candor.  It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  same  at  Narbonne;  where  we  find  men  of 
oenius  applyio^  themselves  to  the  study  and  the  composition  of 
we  Greek,  Cbssentius,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  the 
most  opulent  Narbonenses  of  his  time  had  written  odes  or 
some  other  poems  which  his  fnends  compared  to  those  of 
Pindar. 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothiujo;  of  the  spectacles  and  the  public 
amusements  of  every  description ;  and  I  have  very  little  to  say 
about  them.  The  amusement  of  the  circus,  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  what  was  called  the  chase  of  animals,  were  in  all 
probability  less  frequent  in  the  fifth  century  than  they  had 
been  the  century  before.    But  thev  continued  to  be  the  favorite 

Sectacle  in  the  amphitheatres  of  large  cities.  Salvian,  who  in 
1  his  remarks  on  the  manners  and  the  usages  of  Gaul,  haa 
always  particular  reference  to  what  he  had  observed  in  the 
South,  explains  himself  on  the  subject  of  these  spectacles  in  a 
manner,  which  proves  that  they  must  have  still  been  very  much 
frequented.  "If  it  happens,^^says  he,  "  (and  it  happens  very 
often)  that  the  public  sports  and  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  churcn 
occur  on  the  same  day :  which  is  the  place,  I  ask,  where  the 
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neatest  crowd  coUects  t  Is  it  the  honse  of  God,  or  the  amphi- 
tneatre  ?"♦  The  performances  of  the  circus  given  at  Aries,  in 
462,  are  the  last  of  which  history  celebrates  the  display  and  the 
magnificence.  In  re^rd  to  tne  dramatic  amusements  and 
representations,  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  here.  The 
testimonies  on  this  point  are  so  yagne,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  collect  and  to  discuss  a  large  number  of  them  in  order 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  of  anj  value  in  the  history 
of  literature  or  art  I  shall  limit  my&elf  to  a  general  conjecture 
on  the  subject ;  which  is,  that  the  amusements  and  the  repre- 
sentations m  question  had  gradually  degenerated  iqito  farces  of 
the  mountebank  stage. 

These  are  the  most  important  and  the  best  authenticated 
indications,  that  are  left  us  of  the  Uterarv  culture  of  Gaul  at  the 
epochs  of  the  d^nitive  invasion  of  tne  country  by  the  Ger- 
mans. I  might  now  proceed  directly  from  this  outhne  to  that 
of  the  following  periods  of  the  Middle  Affe,  to  inquire  what 
had  become,  in  ike  tenth  century,  four  huncu*ed  years  after  the 
Barbarian  conquest,  of  all  that  Grseco-Eoman  civilization ;  to 
enumerate  and,  as  it  were,  to  measure  its  ruined  remains,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  again,  if  need  be,  in  the  new 
literature  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  antecedents  of  which  I  am 
now  investigating.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  transition 
would  be  too  aompt.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it,  if  not 
necessary,  at  least  convenient,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Germanic  invasions,  to  mark  a 
little  more  minutely  the  various  impressions  which  the  differ- 
ent conquerors  received  from  the  Gallo-Boman  civilization,  and' 
the  particular  share  which  they  unconsciously  contributed  to 
its  progressive  degradation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  continue  this  summary  review, 

*  *'  Ri  qnando  enim  evenerlt,  quod  BciUcet  svpe  evenit,  at  eodem  die  et  festivitag 
eecleniastfcft  et  lodi  pnblici  agantur ;  qxuero  ab  omniiim  oonacientia,  apis  locos  mi^orea 
tkrifliaaoiiiiii  Yiromm  eopias  habeat,  cavea  Indi  pnbHci,  an  atriam  Dei?  et  templnm 
omaea  nagis  iectentar,  an  theatram  ?  dicta  eyangellorini  magia  diUgant,  an  thymeli- 
eomm?  verba  yite,  an  verba  mortis?  verba  CbrisQ,  an  verba  mimi?  If  on  est  dobiom, 
fwin.  fllnd  magis  amemns,  quod  aateponimns.  Omni  enim  feralinm  Indicrorum  die,  n 
qnslibet  acclesi«  festa  fiieiH.  bob  solum  ad  eecleaiam  non  veniont,  qoi  christianos  ■• 
ease  dicont,  sed  si  qnl  inscil  forte  venerint,  dum  in  ipsa  ecclesia  sunt,  si  lados  agi 
aadNvt,  eoelesiam  dereUBqnant.  Spemitiir  Dei  teinplnm,  nt  onrrator  ad  tiieatmm. 
Ecclesia  vacatur,  drcns  impletnr,"  etc.,  etc.  De  Gabematione  Dei,  lib.  vL  c.  viL 
C<«npare  also  c.  xi.  of  tbe  same  book,  in  which  the  author  brands  these  amnsementaaa 
reUea  of  pagan  idolaltrj.  This  passion  for  pnbUc  spectacles  of  every  kind  seems  to 
have  been  eaoailj  great  across  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  north  of  AfHoa,  where  we  find 
a  body  of  bishops  memorializing  one  of  the  emperpra  to  prohibit  these  public  amnse- 
■ants  on  Sunday,  and  on  other  festivals  of  the  eburch ;  and  more  especiallv  on  Baster 
Sondaj,  on  which,  as  they  Allege,  more  people  went  to  the  circus  than  to  the  ohnrohea 
(sumsu  mUa  Saneti  Pa$cfut  oetavanm  dU  popuH  ad  eircum  magii  guam  ad  eeeUtiam 
cwiPcmW).  Cap.  61  Collect.  AfHc.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  menaces  with  the 
•eaatty  of  exeommnnioation  those,  who,  in  contempt  of  ita  prohibition,  might  persist  in 
thus  pursuing  their  pleasure,  to  the  neglect  of  divme  worship,  on  days  consecrated  to 
w^ghwa  pmyoaaa.-  Md. 
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wluch  I  hare  broken  of  at  the  fifth  century,  as  far  as  the  fiizih, 
or«  in  other  words,  aa  far  as  the  epoch  of  me  Franks. 

Bnring  the  whole  of  this  fifth  century  the  Yisigoths  and  the 
Borgonmans  were  the  only  nations  among  the  Barbarians^  who 
could  haye,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  haye  any  inflnence  on  the 
cmltoro  of  the  Oallo-Bomans*  Most  of  the  cities,  in  which  the 
ancient  schools  of  grammar,  of  eloquence,  and  of  ^philosophy 
continued  in  operation  during  this  century,  were  subject  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  nations :  Yienne  and  Lyons  to  the 
Burgundians ;  Bordeaux,  Narbonne  and  Toulouse  to  the  Yisi- 

SmA.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  some  to  find  all 
ese  cities  maintaining,  eyen  under  their  barbarous  masters,  a 
decree  of  culture  which  is  probably  but  little  inferior  to  that,  in 
whidi  they  would  haye  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bomans.  But  our  surprise  will  cease  when  we  come  to  consult 
history. 

Of  all  the  Barbarians  at  war  with  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Yisigoths,  at  the  time  of  dieir  incursion  into  Gaul,  were  tiiose 
who  had  humanized  themselyes  the  most,  who  had  acquired 
the  greatest  degree  of  aptitude  for  the  order  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civil  life.  They  willingly  obeyed  their  chiefs — ^nearly 
all  of  whom  acquired  glory  in  commanding  them.  Of  the 
eight,  which  they  had  during  the  century  of  their  dominion  in 
Gaul,  five  were  remarkable  men,  we  might  say  great  men,  who 
to  the  energy  of  their  barbarous  character,  added  great  politi- 
cal intelligence,  and  a  noble  consciousness  of  the  adyantagee  of 
ciyilization. 

The  first  of  all  of  them,  and  the  one  who  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Ataulphe,  had  by  degrees  become  a  com- 
plete Boman  in  his  sentiments  and  ideas.  He  was  assassinated 
at  the  moment,  when  he  was  preparing  to  employ  all  the  forces 
of  his  nature  to  uphold  the  crumbling  edifice  of  Boman 
grandeur. 

The  fourth  of  these  eight  chiefs,  Theodoric  L,  was  scarcely 
less  distinguished  than  Ataulphe.  It  was  for  the  general  cause 
of  humanity,  and  from  a  motiye  of  political  ^nerosity,  that  he 
espoused  the  part  of  the  Bomans  against  Attila.  He  was  killed 
in  the  ereat  battle  of  Ch&lons,  to  the  winning  of  which  he  con- 
tributed greatly. 

His  son,  Theodoric  IL,  added  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  a 
warlike  chief,  the  manners,  the  polish  and  the  education  of  a 
Boman.  According  to  the  assertion  of  Sidonius,  who  had 
known  him  personally,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  Yirgil 
and  of  Horace. 

Euric,  his  younger  brother  and  successor,  read  neither  Yir^ 
nor  Horace ;  perhaps  he  did  not  even  understand  the  Latm. 
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Bat  yet  he  was  a  greater  man  than  his  predecessor,  and  ^ye 
surer  indications  of  genius  as  a  civilizer.  He  ordered  an  ahrid|Bp- 
ment  of  the  Theodosian  code  to  be  made,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Boman  subjects,  together  with  an  interpretation  of  tiie  laws 
which  required  one.  To  his  Yisiffothic  subjects  he  gave  a  written 
code,  in  which  he  adopted  a  mmtitude  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Boman  law,  to  which  it  seems  the  Goths  conformed  without 
any  opposition*  He  encouraged,  at  least  indirectij,  the  culture 
of  letters  by  bestowing  honors  and  offices  of  trust  on  such 
Gallo-Bomans,  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  talent  and 
acquirements.  He  sent  on  several  embassies  to  Constantinople 
that  same  Cossentius  of  Narbonne,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned  as  having  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  Greek  poetry. 
SSs  secretary  was  that  same  Leo,  likewise  from  Karoonne, 
whom  we  already  know  as  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet.  The  last 
pieces  of  Gallic  rhetoric,  boasted  of  as  master-works,  were 
manifestoes  or  letters  composed  bpr  him  in  the  name  of  Euric, 
and  addressed  to  the  different  nations  that  had  chosen  this  king 
as  their  arbitrator. 

Under  chiefs  like  these,  though  thev  were  Barbarians,  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  order  of  thin^  which  was  still  Eoman  in  aU 
its  forms,  we  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  ancient  schools  of 
grammar,  of  rhetoric  and  of  jurisprudence  even,  may  have  still 
heeai  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time  lon^r.  The 
dvilization  of  the  Bomans  had  now  become  effete;  it  had  ful- 
f^ed  its  destiny ;  its  time  was  past ;  it  was  to  fall  irrevocably : 
but  its  downfall  mijght  be  more  or  less  a  gentle  or  a  gradual 
<nie,  and  the  intervalbetween  the  moment  of  this  downiall  and 
that  of  some  future  regeneration  might  be  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed one.  Now  the  V  isigoths  were  the  particular  tribe  of 
all  the  Barbarians,  the  dominion  of  which  could  afford  the  best 
chances  for  such  a  change. 

The  Burgundians  ha[d  not  made  the  same  progress  in  civil 
polity  as  the  Yisi^ths.  Nevertheless  they  were  more  humane 
and  more  susceptible  of  discipline  than  several  other  German 
tribes.  The  majority  of  their  chiefs  exhibited  a  respectful 
deference  toward  the  Koman  authority,  as  lon^  as  it  subsisted* 
Several  of  them  were  invested  with  the  titie  oTpatricians,  and 
appewsd  to  regard  it  as  their  highest  honor.  Gondebaud,  the 
most  distingui^ed  of  all  these  cnie&,  had  spent  many  years  in 
Italy,  and  always  prided  himself  on  appearing  as  a  civilize^ 
prince,  in  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  public  capacity.  In 
tiie  feuds  ne  had  with  Clevis,  he  affected  quite  a  Koman 
repugnance  to  him  and  to  his  Franks,  on  whom  ne  disdainfully 
bestows  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  Of  his  conduct  relatively 
to  literature  mi,  the  liberal  studies  we  know  nothing,  but  we 
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haye  eyerr  indacement  to  presTune,  that  if  lie  meddled  with 
them  at  all,  it  was  ratiier  to  retard  than  to  accelerate  their  rain. 

The  sixth  century  jprodnced  an  entire  chan^  of  things.  The 
dominion  of  the  V  isigoths  was  transferred  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  the  Bnrgnndians  ceased  to  haye  chiefs  of  their  own,  and 
they  no  longer  constituted  a  separate  national  body.  The 
Franks  remamed  sole  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

Of  the  three  nations  which  had  established  ihemselyes  in  this 
country,  the  Franks  were  the  one,  which  had  most  carefully 
preseryed  in  their  primitiye  purity  the  manners,  the  institutions 
and  the  spirit  of  its  Oermanic  ancestors.  It  was,  therefore, 
under  them  and  through  them,  that  these  manners,  these  insti- 
tutions and  this  spirit  were  destined  to  deyelop  themselyes  in 
Oaul  with  the  greatest  yigor  and  effect,  and  to  act  upon  its 
interior  ciyilization  and  culture  in  the  most  direct  and  serious 
manner.  The  moment  will  come,  when  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
appreciate  the  definitiye  results  of  this  action.  For  the  present 
I  can  only  throw  out  in  adyance  a  few  general  notions,  which 
may  hereafter  constitute  a  part  of  that  estimate. 

]«rom  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  literary  decadence  of  Gaul  continued  with  accelerated 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  rayages  produced  by  the  yarious 
expeditions  of  the  Franks  against  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and 
of  Gaul,  and  against  the  Burgimdians.  Keyertheless,  the  ancient 
studies  were  by  no  means  entirely  abandoned ;  grammar  schools 
still  continued  to  exist ;  for  example,  at  Lyons,  at  Yienne  and  at' 
Clermont  there  was  still  a  great  number  of  writers,  but  they  all 
belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  laity  had  no  lon^r 
any  motiye  for  applying  itself  to  the  culture  of  letters.  Saint 
Csesarius,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  has  left  us  homilies,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  inferior  to  these  of  his  predecessors.  Saint  Fer- 
reol,  bishop  of  Uzes,  composed  epistles  in  the  style  of  those  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Though  Fortunatus,  the  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers, was  not  a  Gaul  by  birth,  we  jret  may  refer  here  to  the 
numerous  compositions  m  yerse,  which  he  wrote  in  honor  of  all 
the  ^eat  personages  of  his  time,  of  kings,  queens,  dukes,  counts 
and  Dishops.  In  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  of  diction 
these  pieces  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  productions  of 
the  sixth  century.* 

But  the  writer  of  this  period,  who  has  a  preeminent  claim  to 
our  attention,  is  Gh-egory  of  Tours.  His  works,  which  were 
composed  under  the  influences  of  the  Germanic  barbarism,  may 

fSt. 

been  written  after  ihe'  models  of  Bidonfui,  hATe^ot  h^n  pnblidMd.    C^.  Fabricins 
BibUoth.  Utina,  lib.  tI.  p.  491. 
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be  regarded  as  the  double  expression  of  it ;  they  are,  in  the  first 

J  lace,  the  formal  history  of  it,  and  in  their  character  aud  their 
efects,  they  famish  to  a  certain  extent  the  measure  of  it. 

Gregory  was  bom  at  Clermont  between  the  years  520  and 
530,  His  father,  Florentius,  and  his  mother,  .Ajmentaria,  were 
both  descended  from  those  ancient  Gallo-Roman  families,  the 
members  of  which  had  filled  some  of  those  hi^h  offices  which 
gave  admission  to  the  Senate  of  Some,  and  who  continued  to 
call  themselves  senatorial,  long  after  both  the  senate  and  the 
senators  had  ceased  to  exist 

Gregory  had  three  uncles  who  were  bishops.  One  of  these 
three,  oy  the  name  of  Gallus,  was  bishop  of  Clermont.  It  was 
imder  him  Hist  Gre^ry  pursued  his  studies  in  grammar  and  in 
rhetoric.  The  dominant  trait  of  his  character  as  a  man  already 
be^an  to  manifest  itselfin  his  childhood.  It  was  the  extraor(finary 
fiicility,  with  which  he  believed  in  miracles,  and  the  desire  to  wit- 
ness and  to  perform  them.  Never  did  saint  of  the  primitive  ages 
have  so  many  marvellous  visions  as  he,  and  never  was  any  one  ac- 
quunted  witheo  many  men,  who  had  experienced  the  same  thin^ 

After  having  been  made  deacon,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Tours,  about  the  year  566.  This  was  the  most  fortunate  event 
and  the  greatest  honor  that  he  could  possibly  desire,  owing  to 
his  particular  veneration  for  Saint  Martin,  tne  first  bishop  of 
that  city.  The  duties  of  his  office  he  always  falfilled  with  zeal 
and  sometimes  with  courage.    He  died  toward  the  year  SO^.**^ 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  Gregory  of  Tours  several  works 
composed  for  pious  purposes,  such  as  biqgrstphies  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  collections  of  miracles.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
these  works,  except  that  they  occasionally  contain  some  inter- 
esting historical  facts.  I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  his 
history.  Of  the  ten  books  of  whicb  it  is  composed,  I  shall  pass 
over  tne  whole  of  the  first,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  uni- 
versal chronicle  from  the  creation  of  Hie  world  to  the  death  of 
Saint  3Cartin  of  Tours,  and  a  compendium  of  several  other 
chronicles.  The  nine  remaining  books  constitute  a  history  dt 
Ganl,  from  the  year  895  to  that  of  591.  This  is  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  which  comprises,  summarily  or  in  detail, 
the  different  epochs 'Of  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  the  con- 

aaest  of  Clovis,  his  reign,  and  those  of  his  four  sons  and  of  his 
liree  mmdsons.  The  motives  which  prompted  him  to  compose 
this  history,  cannot  be  a  matter  ot  indifferenee  to  us.  He 
himself  explains  them  in  his  preface,  and  in  the  following  terms : 
^  While  the  culture  of  letters  is  dinunishing  or  rather  becoming 

*  A  life  ot  Qrtf^oTj  {Vita  Saneti  OrtgorU  Epueopi  Tunmemiiper  Odcnem  Abbaiemi^ 
from  tlie  pen  of  a  cerUiii  Abbot  Odo,  to  preftxea  to  his  collected  works  in  Higne*j 
^Patrologte  Cartns  Completos,"  yoL  71,  p.  lU-lti.-^Ed. 
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entirely  extinct  in  GaxQ ;  while  many  events^  are  taldng  plaee^ 
some  good  and  others  bad  ;  while  no  restraint  of  any  kind  ia 
imposed  on  the  unbridled  ferocity  of  nations  and  on  the  fury 
of  Kings ;  while  the  church  is  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
heretics,  and  on  the  other  defended  by  the  Catholics,  the  faith 
of  Christ  being  cherished  with  ferror  in  some  places  and 
rebutted  with  indifTerence  in  others ;  while  churches,  enridie<J 
by  the  munificence  of  pious  men,  are  despoiled  b^  the  penrerse — 
there  has  yet  no  person  been  found,  ccmyersant  with  the  sciences 
and  with^ammar,  to  recount  these  thin^  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  The  majority  of  men,  moreover,  sigh  and  say :  ^  Woe 
be  to  our  age !  the  study  of  letters  has  been  lost  among  us,  and 
the  people  have  no  longer  a  man  capable  of  recording  the 
events  of  the  times.'  Hearing  complaints  like  these  perpe- 
tually, and  desirous  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  knowleoge 
of  the  past,  I  have  resolved  to  publish,  though  in  an  uncouth 
style,  the  actions  of  the  wicked  and  the  lives  of  the  good ;  being 
especially  encouraged  to  this  enterprise  by  the  reflexion,  that  in 
our  day  there  are  but  few  persons,  who  can  comprehend  a  phi- 
losophic rhetorician,  while  tnere  are  many  that  can  comprehend 
an  ordinary  discourser."*  All  this  is  summed  up  in  the  first 
sentence  or  his  first  book.  "  I  propose,*'  says  he,  "  to  recount 
the  wars  of  the  kings  with  foreign  nations,  of  the  martyrs  with 
the  pagans,  of  the  church  with  the  heretics^''t 

The  scientific  point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  conceived  his 
history,  is,  as  we  perceive,  sufficiently  elevated  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  It  is  not  fjrom  a  mere  motive  of  piety,  that  he 
proposes  to  delineate  the  struggle  of  the  church  acainst  the 
pagans  and  the  heretics ;  it  is  from  a  historical  motive ;  it  is 
Decause  this  struggle  is  one  of  ^eat  significance  in  the  events 
which  he  wishes  to  narrate.    %ut  his  feebleness  of  judgment 

*  "  Deoedento,  atqne  Immo  potlaf  perennto  ab  niUbns  GaUiouiiB  libenJhim  cnltnra 
Utterarum,  com  nomrall*  rea  gererentnr  Tel  riscte  vel  improbe,  ac  feritaa  genthuB 
ieBMTJret,  ragum  taxvt  acneretnr,  aoclaain  inpiigBaraiitiir  ab  MeretlcK  a  catkolicit 
tegerenter,  ferreret  Cbrlali  fldea  in  plmrimia,  rarrigeresceret  in  nannnUiay  ips»  qnoqna 
•oolesiA  yel  dltarentnr  a  doTotia,  vol  nndapentiir  a  perfidia :  neo  rapariri  poaaat  qoiaqiiam 
feritaa  in  arte  dialeotioa  graBunaticQa,  qai  h»o  ant  atylo  proaafca,  ant  vatrico  depin- 
geret  yersn.  Ingemiacebant  acpina  pleriqne,  dicentea :  tib  diebaa  noatris,  qnia  periit 
atodinm  Utteramm  a  nobia,  nee  reperitnr  in  popnliiL  qni  geata  preaentia  proMigartt 
poaait  in  paginia.  lata  enim  atqne  nia  aimilia  jngiter  mtnena  diet  pro  oonmeaMrauoBif 
praBteritofum,  nt  notitiam  attingerent  renientinm,  etai  inculto  lU&tn,  nequivi  tamen  oV 
legere  Tel  certamin*  ilagitioaomm,  yel  Titam  reote  Tfrentinm.  Bt  pneaertiaa  Ma  fllici- 
tea  atimoUay  qnod  a  noatria  fiuri  plemaqne  miratna  ann,  qnia  philoaaphanten  rhetorcoi 
intelligont  panel,  loqnentem  matiotini  milti ;  libnit  euiam  ammo,  nt  pro  snppntationo 
•nnomm  ab  ipao  mnndi  prinoipio  libri  primi  poneretnr  initinm :  oid na  eapita£a  deoraoBi 
anbJecL"    Pr«IWo^^. 

t  **  ScHptnma  anm  bella  regnm  onm  gentlbna  adrerala,  martymm  com  pagania, 
•ccleaiamm  cnm  bweticia,**  and  to  ceBTince  the  reader  tbattlrfa  waa  to  be  done  by  a 
tme  Cathoiio,  he  adda  In  the  aame  aontence  :  "  Prina  fldem  meam  proferre  cnpio,  nt 
«ni  legeret,  me  non  dnbltet  eaae  Catbolicnnh"  A  ftiU  confesalon  of  hia  faith  foltowa  % 
Aw  aentencea  after.  8.  Gregorii  Epiao.  Taron.  Hiatorfa  Eocleaiaatica  Franconunlfiirl 
decern.  Sd.  Qnigne,  Paria,  1848.— «£ii. 
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does  not  permit  him  to  establish  the  necesgarj  proportion  and 
harmony  among  the  different  elements  of  his  subject.  We  ean* 
not  find  in  any  book  of  history  so  manj  instances  of  infantile 
credulity  as  there  are  contained  in  his,  or  so  much  faiUi  and 
piety  so  gratuitonsly  and  so  ineptly  appUed  to  the  appreciation 
ot  hmnan  eyents.  This  is  a  great  and  an  annoying  blemish, 
irhich,  howeyer,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  mstorical  sub- 
stance of  his  work,  and  which  I  here  admit,  at  the  yery  outset, 
and  once  for  all,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  it 

Gregory  of  Tours  did  not  possess  materials  of  the  same 
nature,  or  equally  authentic  sources  of  information  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  nis  work.  Hence  all  these  parts  contain  dis- 
crepancies which,  rigorously  considered,  are  yery  striking,  and 
worth  our  notice;  out  the  critical  examination  of  these  dis- 
crepancies would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  and  I  shall 
not  engage  in  it ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  obseryation, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  find  its  proper  place  a  little 
later. 

About  the  year  573,  which  was  the  epoch  at  which  Gregory 
commenced  tne  composition  of  his  histor ^r,  an  interyal  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  already 
elapsed,  since  the  majority  of  the  Frankish  tribes  had  first  esta- 
blished themselyes  on  the  soil  of  Gaul.  These  tribes  had  un- 
doubtedly brought  along  with  them  to  their  new  home  the 
traditions,  the  legends  and  the  poetry,  which  constituted  their 
particular  history,  or  that  of  the  Germans  in  general.  It  seems 
that  the  Gallo-]^mans,  after  haying  once  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  liying  with  the  race  of  their  conquerors,  must,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  latter,  haye  necessmly  learnt  from 
their  mouth  something  of  what  they  knew  respecting  their 
origin,  their  antiquities,  their  successiye  migrations  and  adyen- 
tures,  and  we  shall  in  the  sequel  find  plausible  reasons  to  be- 
lieye,  that  it  was  really  so. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Gregory  of  Tours,  haying  occasion 
to  speak,  from  the  yei^  commencement  of  his  history,  of  the 
origin  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Franks,  makes  no  use  what- 
eyer  of  their  national  traditions.  Was  he  not  acquainted  with 
&em!  Did  he  put  no  faith  in  them?  These  are  questions 
which  I  am  imaDle  to  decide.  I  merely  obserye,  that  not  a 
yestige  of  them  appears  in  the  part  of  his  history,  in  which  he 
would  haye  naturally  been  expected  to  say  what  he  knew  or 
thought  of  them.  Jul  that  he  relates  respecting  the  Franks, 
preyiously  to  their  arriyal  in  Gaul,  he  had  deriyed  from  Latin 
authors  but  little  older  than  himself,  and  who  appear  to  haye 
be^  equally  ignorant  or  suspicious  of  the  Germanic  traditions 
in  question.    The  only  point  on  which  I  would  gladly  suspect, 
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that  Gi^ory  had  followed  these  aboriginal  accounts,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  Ohilderic,  the  brother  of  Clovis, 
and  to  his  adventure  with  Basine,  the  -tnfe  of  the  chief  of  the 
Thnringians.  I  shall  perhaps  say  a  word  on  this  adventore 
elsewhere.  For  the  present  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  work  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  redded  as  a  whole,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  form  a  summary  estimate  of  its  character 
and  of  the  dej^ee  of  importance  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  historians  of  classical  antiquity,  the  Greeks  as  well  a& 
the  Romans,  have  left  us  an  infinity  of  details  and  characteris- 
tic traits  respecting  the  long  struggle  of  six  centuries,  in  conse- 
auence  of  which  the  Barbarians  m>m  beyond  the  Danube  and 
lie  Rhine  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Middle  A^,  we  snail  see  tbe  descen- 
dants of  these  victorious  nations,  which  had  already  coalesced, 
or  were  ready  to  coalesce,  with  the  masses  of  the  conquered, 
enter  together  with  the  latter  upon  a  new  order  of  society,  of 
civilization  and  of  ideas. 

But  between  these  two  periods  there  is  an  interval  of  four 
entire  centuries,  and  the  most  positive  and  the  most  interesting 
information,  which  we  possess  m  regard  to  that  interval,  we  owe 
entirely  to  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  is  he  and  he  alone,  that  has 
delineated  for  us  consecutively  and  in  detail  those  Germanic 
conquerors,  and  especially  the  Franks,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  power,  the  benefit  and  the  honors  of  the  conquest ;  govern- 
ing the  vanquished,  as  they  knew  how  or  as  they  pleai^,  but 
also  governed  in  their  turn  by  relations  of  a  new  description. 
He  diaracter  of  the  Barbarians,  which  we  have  thus  far  onlv 
seen  in  war  and  in  violent  and  evanescent  situations,  unfolcls 
itself  here  in  all  its  freedom  and  totalitv,  and  history  can  show 
nothing,  which,  in  our  estimation,  could  take  tiie  place  of  its 
delineation. 

Though  arranged  loosely  and  without  any  real  plan,  the 
various  events  recounted  bjr  Gregory  of  Tours  may  easily  and 
distinctly  be  reduced  to  a  smgle  leamng  fact.  Whether  eccle- 
siastics or  laymen,  the  Gallo-Romans,  whom  their  position  or 
their  intelligence  gave  a  certain  influence,  endeavored  to  direct 
the  Frankish  conquest  to  the  common  interest  of  both  the  van- 
quished and  vanquishers.  But  to  the  barbarous  chiefis  of  these 
conquerors  the  power  of  government  was  nothing  more  than 
a  purely  personal  force,  a  means  for  satisfying  their  unbridled 
passions,  their  insatiable  cupidity  and  their  brutal  eagerness  for 
the  mere  material  enjoyments  of  life.  Iliey  consequently  made 
mutual  war  upon  themselves ;  they  murdered  and  they  plun- 
dered each  other.    On  the  other  hand,  tiieir  vassals,  who  were 
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dieir  officers  and  agents,  being  rery  natnrallj  ike  enemies  of  a 
power  which  was  so  contrary  to  aU  the  ideas,  to  all  the  habits 
qI  the  Germanic  race,  conspired  among  themselves,  resisted 
didr  masters,  and  incessantly  aspired  to  appropriate  entirely 
and  fully  the  revocable  part  they  had  received  of  the  honors 
and  advanta^  of  the  conquest.  Several  of  them  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  vanquished  population,  which,  under  their 
command,  revolted  at  every  instant  agunst  the  Merovingian 
monarchs,  and  ended  in  wi^drawing  entirely  from  their  domi- 
nion. 

Gr^or^  has  failed  to  impart  the  same  degree  of  perspicuity 
and  pronunence  to  all  the  phases  of  this  fact,  it  contains 
pointe  which  he  was  unable  or  did  not  wish  to  develop ;  but 
ev^i  on  these  he  has  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  leave  no 
sort  of  uncertainty  in  regiu^  to  the  ensemble  and  the  general- 
ity of  the  fact. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  whatever  there  is 
original  or  interesting  or  profound  in  the  isolated  details  of  this 
general  fact,  I  shall  produce  some  of  them,  dwelling,  by  way 
m  preference,  on  those  which  give  us  the  best  portraiture  of 
the  genius  of  these  Barbarians,  as  far  at  least  as  this  genius  can 
be  rej>resented  hj  that  of  the  Franks.  They  will  be  the  preli- 
minaries to  our  mtare  discussions. 

The  following  is,  for  example,  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
disposition  of  Thierry,  Hie  eldest  son  of  Clovis  and  king  of 
Austrasia,  toward  his  brother  Clotaire,  the  King  of  Soissons, 
and  conseouently  his  royal  neighbor. 

In  528,  Thierry  and  Clotaire,  who  had  as  yet  never  had  any 
quarrel  with  each  other  (a  circumstance  which  it  is  important 
to  notice  here),  engaged  in  a  common  campai^i  against  Her- 
manfiied,  the  king  of  the  Thuringians,  who  Sad  committed 
great  cruelties  toward  the  Fra^s  beyond  the  Bhine.  The  ex- 
pedition was  one  of  the  happiest  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. The  Thuringians,  aner  a  most  sanguinary  defeat,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Franks^  Thierry, 
now  victorious,  and  no  longer  in  need  of  &e  assistance  of  ms 
brother,  conceived  the  idea  of  killing  him.  Clotaire,  having 
become  aware  of  his  danger,  escaped  from  it,  and  the  two  bro- 
diers  remained  as  stood  friends  as  Ihey  had  been  before.  We 
will  now  see,  in  what  terms  Gregory  recounts  the  adventure. 

"Thiwry,  wishing  to  kill  his  brother,  invited  him  to  meet 
him  at  his  residence,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  him 
in  secret  on  some  matter  of  importance.''^    He  had  ordered  a 

*  ^  Tlieiiderieiis  Clotbaoharinm  fratrem  nmm  ocoldere  Tolidt  Et  pnq»  tratls  oeenlte  emu 
•nub  Tirii,  enm  «d  m  vocat,  quad  seeretiiis  cam  eo  aliqnid  tractatnniB,  expaiiBoqne  in 
|trte  dofflnt  iUimtentorio,  de  nno  pariete  in  aHemm,  annatos  poit  enm  stare  jubet. 
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piece  of  tepestrj  to  be  Bospended  from  one  side  of  the  n>om  to 
the  other,  oehind  which  he  had  secreted  armed  warriors.  Bat 
the  tapestry  was  foimd  to  be  too  shorty  in  consequence  of  which 
the  feet  of  these  men  could  be  discoyered.  Olotaire  pei^ 
ceived  them,  and  ordered  another  bodj  of  armed  men  to  attend 
him.  Thierry,  seeing  that  his  brother  had  penetrated  his  de- 
sign, invented  some  story,  and  began  to  oonyerse  on  whatever 
hap{)ened  to  come  into  nis  head.  But  widiing  afterward  to 
o1i>tain  the  pardon  of  his  brother,  on  account  of  nis  evil  inten- 
tion, he  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  silver  basin.  Clotaire, 
being  satisfied,  thanked  him  and  returned  to  his  camp,  and 
Thierry  remained  to  lament  with  his  friends  over  the  silver 
basin,  which  he  had  lost  without  any  advantage  to  himself! 
At  last,  addressing  himself  to  his  son  Theodobert,  he  said:  ^Go 
to  your  uncle  and  beg  him  to  make  you  a  present  of  the  basin 
which  I  have  just  now  given  him.'  Theod!obert  went  and  got 
the  basin.  Thierry  was  very  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  tricks 
like  these.'' 

^e  trait  is  an  admirable  one,  and  perhaps  requires  a  little 
reflection  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  its  significance  t  A 
trait  like  this  gives  us  a  sort  dT  presentiment  dt  all  the  wars, 
which  subsequently  divided  the  descendants  of  Clovis.  It 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  entire  value,  which  a  Frankish 
king  could  attach  to  a  piece  of  gold  or  olver. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  manner,  in  which  the  Franks 
understood  and  practised  Ghristianity.  They  have  been  found 
more  ferocious  after  their  conversion  than  before  it  They  were 
neither  more  nor  less  so.  They  had  changed  their  religion  very 
readily ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  retdn.  for  some 
time  to  come,  both  in  tne  practice  and  in  tiie  faith  oi  the  new 
creed,  the  spirit  and  the  nabits  of  the  old.  One  of  the  facts, 
which  establishes  most  condusivdy  what  I  wish  to  convey,  is  a 
feature  in  the  conduct  of  Olotilda,  the  widow  of  Olovis.  Olo- 
tilda  was  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  most  pious  bishops  of  her 
time  and  by  Gregory  himself,  and  yet  she  had  continued  to 
cherish  Germanic  customs  and  sentiments,  which  were  entirely 
incompatible  with  those  of  Christianity.  Seeing  her  three  sons 
upon  the  throne,  she  said  to  them  one  day :  ^^  My  dearly  be- 
loved sons,  do  not  make  me  repent  of  having  educated  you  with 

Ounque  tentoriom  fllad  enet  bratiM,  p«dM  arafttomm  apptnm^  dotoetL    Qaod 

cof  noBcenf  Chlothachariiu,  onin  snii  armatui  ingresflos  est  domam.  Theodericiu  rero 
inteUigens  hiino  hec  cognoyiase,  tebiilam  fingH,  et  aUa  ez  alHs  loqnitiir.  Beniaiur 
nescieBs  qnaliter  dolnm  tiiiim  deliniret,  diacnm  ei  magnmn  argentenm  pro  grstia  dedtt. 
ChlothaonarioB  Tero  Taledicens,  et  pro  munere  gratiae  agena  ad  metatnm  rmeasns  eat. 
ThenderionsTero  queritnr  ad  anoa,  nulla  ezatanu  oansa  snam  perdidiiae  catmiui :  etad 
fitinm  saum  Theadeberinm  ait :  Vade  ad  patnmai  tauA,  et  rogk  ut  mnna.  quod  el  dedl« 
tibi  aua  Tolantate  concedat.  Qui  abiena,  quod  petiit  impetraYit.  la  talibaa  anlm  doUa 
Tbeaderiona  mvltam  caUidna  erat"    Lib.  UL  cap.  riL—Sd. 
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tenderness.  Sesent,  I  do  beseech  yon,  the  injarr  I  haye  sus- 
tain^ and  hasten  to  avenge  coorageoifiBly  the  death  of  mj 
fiitber  and  my  mother*"*  ^e  thing  was  done,  as  she  had  said 
and  aa  she  desired. 

It  waa  tme,  that  her  fiEtther  and  her  mother  had  been  craelly 
not  to  death  by  her  nncle,  Oondeband,  the  king  of  the  Burton'- 
dians.  But  more  than  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  crime 
had  been  ccmimitted,  and  the  author  of  it  was  already  dead.  It 
was  his  son,  then  reigning,  and  who  had  never  done  Clotilda 
any  harm,  that  was  to  be  exterminated  at  her  request. 

There  were  indeed  moments,  usnally  moments  of  adversity 
or  <^  terror,  in  which  the  Franks  seriously  endeavor^  to  be 
sincere  Christians.  But  even  on  such  occaiuons,  there  was  still 
something  egotistical  and  barbarous  in  their  sentiments.  When 
smitten  with  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  Clotaire  L  devoutly 
exclaimed :  ^^  Oh  1  what  must  be  this  king  of  Heaven,  who 
makes  great  monarchs  die  so  wretchedly  T' 

Gregory  frequently  makes  his  Barbarians  speak,  and  almost 
always  with  an  energy  so  abrupt,  so  frank  and  so  poetical,  that 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  these  discourses^ 
destitute  as  his  writings  generally  are  of  all  ima^nation  ana 
of  coloring.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  ex- 
aaiple. 

In  the  year  577,  Gk>ntran,  the  king  of  the  Bur^undians,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  his  nephew  Childebert,  with 
whom  he  had  thus  far  been  at  variance.  Having  therefore 
assembled  his  leudes^  that  is  to  say  his  vassals,  he  embraced  his 
nephew  in  the  presence  of  them,  and  said :  ^^  By  way  of  punish- 
ment for  my  sins,  I  have  been  left  without  issue ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  desire  to  adopt  this  nephew  as  my  8on."t  Hav- 
ing thereupon  directed  Childebert  to  take  his  seat,  he  trans- 
£arred  lus  kingdom  to  him  by  saying:  ^^Let  henceforth  the 
same  buckler  protect,  and  the  same  lance  defend  us.  And  if 
ever  I  should  have  any  sons,  you  shall,  in  that  event  even, 
always  be  to  me  as  one  of  them,  and  the  tenderness  which  I 
now  pled^  to  you  shall  never  fail  you." 

Some  time  after  this,  Gtontran  delivered  a  discourse  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  curious,  as  it  gives 
us  in  a  few  words  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  constantly  increas- 

*  ^  OUotocbfldiB  Tvro  regiiift  CUodomertm,  yel  rettqnot  filiot  soot  aUo^tnr  dioent  t 
m  Be  pcBotteat,  charMmit  tos  dalciter  enatriase :  indignamiiii,  aoeso,  i^joriaoi 
m3Miet  patris  mmtriMiM  men  mortem  tagaoi  stadio  vindicate."  Lib.  iO.  cap.  Ti.— £i{. 

t  &  Oregorii  Htat  Prano.  lib.  t.  o.  zriii. :  **  Brenit  impolsa  pecoatonim  meonim,  vt 
akt^M  Uberia  remanerem :  et  ideo  peto,  at  lilo  nepos  mens  miiii  lit  ftlina.  Et  imponena 
eoi  anpor  o«iliedram  anam,  onnctnm  ei  reffnnm  tradidit,  dicena:  Una  nos  parma 
prolagai,  imaqae  haata  defendat  Qaod  ai  liios  liabnero,  te  nihilominna-^tanqnam 
Haa  ez  hia  repatabo,  at  iUn  earn  eia,  teonmqne  pemaoeat  eliaritaa,  qoam  tibi  bodit 
HO  polUoeor,  teate  Deo."-^£tf. 
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ing  jealorifij  and  hatred^  which  at  that  thne  preyailed  between 
the  Jieroyingian  chiefs  and  their  vassals.  (Jontran  pronounced 
the  discourse  in  question  before  the  leudes  of  Keustria,  who  in 
684  were  assembled  in  a  church  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming 
the  guardianship  of  Olotaire  IL,  who  was  then  four  months  <h 
aee.  This  ceremony  took  place  soon  after  the  assassination  of 
Cmilperic.  "  I  conjure  you/'  said  he  to  them,  "  I  conjure  you, 
ye  men  and  women  who  are  present  here,  to  be  faithful  in  the 
observance  of  your  fealty  toward  me,  and  not  to  destroy  me  as 
you  have  recently  destroyed  my  brothers.  Permit  me  to  live 
but  three  years  longer,  that  I  may  finish  the  education  of  these 
my  nephews,  who  by  adoption  have  become  my  sons.  Beware 
of  a  calamity  which  God  may  graciously  avert  I  Beware,  I  say, 
lest  if  I  perish  with  these  children,  you  likewise  perish  yowv 
selves,  when  no  one  shall  be  left  to  reign  of  our  race  that  has 
the  power  to  defend  it"* 

One  might  search  in  vain  in  Gh*egory  of  Tours  for  the  least 
sentiment  of  Boman  or  Gallic  patriotism,  the  least  regret  be- 
stowed upon  the  vanished  glory  or  the  power  of  Rome.  He 
establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gktul  is  to  him  a  consummated 
fact,  for  which  he  has  neither  murmurs  nor  reflections.  It  is  to 
this  want  of  moral  and  political  preoccupation,  to  this  ab- 
sence of  all  national  pride,  that  we  must  m  a  great  measure 
attribute  the  truthfulness  and  the  simplicity,  the  earnestness 
and  the  calmness,  with  which  he  portrays  the  manners  and  the 
acts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  to  this  we  must  also  attribute  the 
little  interest  and  care  he  takes  in  characterizing  the  opposition, 
which  the  successors  of  Clovis  encoimtered  at  an  early  day  in 
Gaul,  especially  in  the  South,  and  which  ended  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  latter. 

The  sentiment,  in  accordance  with  which  Gregory  of  Tours 
habitually  judges  of  the  events  which  he  records,  is  his  religious 
sentiment,  or,  as  we  might  more  fitly  term  it,  his  creed.  But 
his  creed  is  a  gloomy  and  a  narrow  one,  incapable  of  elevating 
itself  to  the  buy  standard  of  Ohristian  morahty. 

So  long  as  the  Franks  ^ined  battles  and  made  donq^uests 
over  the  p^ns  or  the  heretics,  their  pious  historian  is  qmte  at 
his  ease.  He  triumphs  with  them.  He  explains  their  success 
by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  even  then,  when  this  success 
is  tainted  with  immorality  and  barbarity.  Clovis  Assassinates 
all  his  nearest  relations  one  after  the  other,  and  one  through  the 

*  t'  Adjnro  tos,  o  Tirl  com  mnlieribiu  qui  adestto,  nt  mihi  fldem  inyiolatam  seirtre 
dignemini,  nee  ne,  nt  fratras  meos  nnper  fecistiA.  interimatte ;  Uoeaiqae  mihi  Tel  trlbns 
•nida  nepotee  meoB,  qui  mihi  adoptivi  fiMsti  sont  fllii,  enntrire :  ne  forte  contingat,  quod 
dlTinitaa  etema  non  patiatuTi  at  com  iUis  parmlis,  me  deftmoto,  aimQl  pereatis ;  com  de 
geiiere  noslro  rohwina  aoa  foarit  qui  defenaet.''  8.  Grtf .  Hist.  Frano.  lib.  Tii.  o. 
tiii-^dp 
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other,  and  takes  poBsession  of  their  little  kingdoms.  He  thus 
imites  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Franks,  and  incorporates  them 
into  one  gxeat  nation,  destined  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
▼orld.  The  historian  might  say  that  this  was  marching  directly 
and  firmly  in  the  ways  of  policy  and  conquest ;  Gregory  calls 
it  marching  in  the  ways  of  Gtod. 

But  the  moment  arrives,  and  yery  speedily,  when  these  pre- 
tenders to  orthodoxy,  carried  away  by  their  brutal  passions, 
become  divided  among  themselves ;  they  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  pagans  and 
the  heretics.  Then  the  ^od  bishop  is  sorely  afflicted  and 
iiicensed.  He  invokes  a^nst  the  Barbarians  all  that  is  social 
and  humane  in  Christiamty.  ^^  I  am  disgusted,"  says  he,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  ^^  to  recount  the  disorders,  into 
wmch  the  nation  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  has  plunged 
itselt*  We  have  arrived  at  the  woeful  time  predicted  by  our 
Lord:  the  father  rises  against  the  son,  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  brother  against  the  brother,  the  neighbor  against  the 
neighbor.  Might  they  not  learn  then  from  the  reign  of  the 
ancient  kings,  that  a  longdom  divided  against  itself  must  fall 
irto  the  hands  of  its  enemies  ?" 

"What  would  you  have?  What  are  you  looking  fori"  he 
adds,  directly  apostrophizing  the  successors  of  Clovis,  ^^and 
what  are  you  in  want  of!  f  Have  you  not  ah  abundance  of 
wine,  of  oil  and  of  wheat  in  your  cellars  ?  Do  not  your  trea- 
Buries  contain  lumps  of  gold  and  silver  ?  Beware  of  discord  I 
If  you  lose  your  armv,  you  will  rem&in  without  support,  and 
you  will  fall  beneath  tne  blows  of  hostile  nations." 

Sometimes  the  moral  sensibility  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  his 
independence  as  a  historian  awake  as  of  themselves,  quite  un- 
expectedly and  with  so  much  the  more  effect.  This  happens  to 
him  at  the  moment,  when  he  comes  to  relate  the  death  of  Ohil- 

Kiric.    This  passage,  remarkable  in  several  respects,  is  one  of. 
ose  in  which  the  semi-barbarous  historian  of  the  Franks  seems  . 
all  of  a  sudden  to  go  back  several  centuries,  and  to  approidmate 
the  times  of  classical  latinity.    I  subjoin  here  a  translation  of  it, 
which  is  as  faithful  as  I  could  make  it 

*"T«det  me  benonun  clyilinm  divenitates,  qim  Franeomm  gentem  et  regnnm 
we  protenmt,  memorare :  in  quo,  quod  pejne  est,  tempiis  illnd^  quod  Dominiu  de 
Jfljntai  pne^xit  initio  jam  yidemns.  Coiuurgit  pattr  inJUmm^  fihu$  m  pairem,  f rater 
*/n>irm,  froentmu  mproximwn  {Matth*  z.  31).    Debebant  enim  noe  exempla  anteri- 


maregun  terrere,  qni  nt  diviei,  statim  ab  inimicis  enntinteremptL"  Lib.  t.  Prologns. 

t  **  Quid  agitiafqnidqneritli?  qnld  nonabnndatis  7  In  domibns  delicie  sopercreeoont ; 
wpi'omptiiailie  Tinnm,  tritionmf  oleamqne  redondat ;  in  thesanriB  aornm  at^ne  argen- 
tei  eoaoenratnr.    Unnm  Tobis  deeet,  quod  paoem  non  habentes.  Dei  gratia  mdigetis." 

**  Cavete  discordiam,  cavete  bella  civilia,  qoe  YOB  popmomqne  Testrnm 

^agnant.    Qoid  alind  sperandnm  erit,  nisi  cnm  ezeroitns  Tester  ceciderit,  tos  sine 
■wo  relioti,  atqne  a  gentibuadTerais  oppreaBi,protinn8  cormatis  7"  Lib.  v.  ProlognB. 
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^  Meanwlule  Chflperic,*  the  Nero  and  the  Herod  of  our  time, 
had  gone  to  engage  in  the  amnBements  of  the  chase  on  hie  country 
Beat  at  Chelles,  about  ten  stadia  from  Paris^  One  evening,  after 
having  returned  from  his  sport  at  night-fall,  as  he  was  descend- 
ing from  his  horse,  with  his  hand  supported  bv  the  shoulder  of 
a  ^ve,  some  one  comiuff  up  to  him  stmck  him  twice  with  a 
knife,  the  first  time  into  nis  arm^pit  and  the  second  time  into 
his  belly;  and  the  king  forthwith  gave  up  his  wicked  soul^ 
together  with  the  blood  that  issued  from  .his  mouth  and  from 
his  wound.  The  mischief  he  had  done  is  recorded  in  the  preced* 
ing  pages.  He  devastated  and  burnt  several  countries,  without 
experiencing  any  regret  for  it,  and  even  with  joy,  as  Nero  did 
in  former  times,  who  sung  his  traeedies  in  the  light  of  blazintf 
palaces  which  he  himself  nad  kindled.  It  frequently  happened 
that  he  condemned  the  innocent,  in  order  to  take  away  their 
property,  and  few  clerks  in  his  reign  attained  to  the  episcopate. 
He  was  extremely  addicted  to  gluttony,  and  had  made  a  god  of 
his  belly. 

'^  He  was  fond  of  setting  up  for  the  most  learned  of  men. 
We  have  by  him  two  books  of  nymns,  composed  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Sedulius.  But  the  measure  of  his  verses  is  very  bad : 
for  he  employed,  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  short  syllables  msteaa 
of  lo^  ones,  and  long  ones  instead  of  short  ones. 

^^  Hb  had  a  horror  for  the  interests  of  the  noor,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  abuse  the  priests  of  God.  In  tne  privacy  of  his 
familiar  intercourse,  there  were  none  whom  he  scandauxed  and 
ridiculed  so  readily  as  the  bishops.  The  one  he  found  frivolous, 
the  other  a  swaggerer ;  this  one  was  a  slave  to  his  comforts,  that 
one  a  debauchee.  Such  a  one  appeared  to  him  vain,  another  a 
pedant  He  detested  the  church  above  all  things,  and  he  often 
said :  ^  Look  at  our  exhausted  fiscus  I  Look  at  our  wealth  trans- 
ferred to  the  churches  1  The  office  of  royalty  is  now  vested  in 
the  episcopate ;  every  bishop  is  a  king  in  his  episcopal  city.' 

*  Hilt.  Frtnc.  lib.  Ti.  o.  zItI.  '*  His  itaqve  com  hto  prnda  pergentibns,  Cliflperi* 
ens,  Kero  nostri  tomporis  et  Herodes,  ad  VUlam  CalexiMm,  qum  d&tat  ab  urbe  Part* 
■iacA  quad  oentmn  stadiia,  aocedit,  ibiqae  Tenationes  exeruet.  Qnadem  Tero  dii 
regreasoi  de  yenatione,  jam  rob  obscora  nocte,  dun  de  eqao  aiiBciperetiir,  et  nBam 
mannm  saper  Bcapalam  pneri  retineret,  adveniens  qnidam  ettm  emtro  percatit  sab 
asoellam,  iteratoqne  icto  Tentrem  cJos  perforai;  statimqiie  proSoMita  copia  sangatnis 
tarn  per  os  qnam  per  aditam  vttlneris  imqaum  ftidit  spiritom.  Qouii  vero  mfii'ti^in  ges- 
serit,  superior  lectio  docet.  Nam  regiones  plnrimas  sepiw  devastavit  atqm  saocenditf 
de  qnibus  nihil  doloris,  sed  l»titiain  magis  habebat,  sknt  qnondam  Kero,  onm  inter 

inoendia  palatU  tragvdias  deeantaret. Cansas  paq^orn  ezosas 

kabebat,  sacerdotes  Domini  assidne  blasphemabat ;  neo  alionde  magis,  dam  secretoi 
easet,  ezercebat  ridlcala  vel  jooos  qnam  de  eocleaianim  episcopia.  Blom  ferebat  levem, 
aliam  saperbom;  Ulom  abandantem,  istam  laxariosam ;  illam  aaserebat  elatom,  bono 
tamidam ;  nallam  pins  odio  habeas  qnam  ecolesias*  Alebat  enim  plemmqae  t  Booe 
paaper  remansit  flscos  noster,  ecoe  divitie  nostra  ad  ecolesias  sunt  translatie.  NolU 
penitos,  nisi  soli  episoopi,  renant ;  periit  honor  nosier,  et  translatos  est  ad  episcopoa 

oivitatom. xiaUttmanQoampare  dilezit,anallo  dileotosest;  ide«qne 

cam  spiritom  exhalasaat,  omnes  eam  relfqaeront  sni,"  etc.,  ete.^1^ 
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tJnder  pretexts  like  these  he  often  broke  the  wills  that  had  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  churches,  and  trampled  under  foot  the 
wishes  of  his  father  even^  doubtless  imapning  that  the  d^ 
would  come  when  his  own  would  likewise  be  respected  by 
Hoonow 

**  With  respect  to  his  excesses^  the  imagination  can  conceive 
xdt  nothing  which  he  did  not  practisov  He  was  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  means  wherewith  to  vex  the  people;  and  if  he 
found  any  one  recalcitrant^  he  had  his  eyes  put  out.  The  msat^ 
dates  which  be  addressed  to  tibe  iudges  concluded  with  the  foK 
lowing  formula:  *  And  whoever  shall  disregard  our  orders^  shall 
have  Qieir  eyes  put  out'  He  never  had  an  honor€^ble  affection 
for  any  one  and  was  loved  by  none.  So  from' the  instant  he  had 

S'ven  up  the  ghost,  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers. 
alnlfe^  the  bishop  of  Senlis^  who  had  been  waiting  there  for 
three  days  without  being  able  to  speak  to  him,  came  to  the  spot 
as  i»K>n  as  he  had  beara  the  rumor  of  the  €issassination.  He 
washed  the  corpse^  enveloped  it  in  more  appropriate  apparel  and 
had  it  buried  in  the  churcn  of  St.  Vincent  at  Taris." 

He  portrait  of  Ohilperic  H.,  as  delineated  here  by  Gregory^ 
exhibits  certain  traits  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  return, 
and  I  shall  devote  a  moment  to  their  exposition ;  according  to 
this  account,  one  of  the  manias  of  Chilperic,  and  indeed  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all^  was  that  of  appearing  preeminently 
wise  and  learned^  And  his  pretension  was  founded  on  some 
claims.  He  had  composed  two  books  of  ecclesiastical  hymns^ 
the  verses  of  which,  to  be  sure^  were  in  the  opinion  of  Gregory 
of  Tours^  a  little  weak  in  their  feet  and  too  much  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  hobbling ;  he  had  moreover  written  a  treatise  on  one  of 
the  snblimest  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  creed,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity^  which  he  comprehended  and  was  anxious  to  explain 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own :  that  is  to  saj)  in  a  manner  which  was 
not  very  orthodox.  He  did  not  stop  here.  He  had  still  more 
fltranffely  conceived  the  fancy  of  reforming  the  Latin  alphabet, 
whicn  he  considered  defective,  by  adding  to  it  four  new  char- 
acters borrowed  fiom  the  Greek.  He  gave  orders^  that  this 
reform  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools^  and  if  we  may 
believe  his  historian,  he  directed  all  the  Latin  books  written 
accGording  to  the  ordinary  orthography  to  be  obliterated,  for  the 
purpose  of  transcribing  them  anew. 

In  all  this,  there  are  appearances  of  Eoman  erudition  and  of 
culture  which  are  obvious  enough ;  these  appearances  are  still 
more  conspicuous  in  other  acts  of  Chilperic,  which  have  refei> 
ence  to  the  events  of  the  year  577.  The  spectacles  of  the  amphi- 
tiieatre,  the  amusements  of  the  circus  were  certainly  at  that 
time  very  rarely  given,  if  indeed  they  had  not  entirely  vanished 
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from  Gaul,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  SonUu 
Ohilperic  made  the  attempt  to  reestabliui  them.  He  had  cir- 
cuses built  or  repaired  (Gregory  of  Tours  says  expresslj  that  he 
had  them  built)  at  Soissons  and  at  Paris,  in  which  he  gare  spec- 
tacles to  the  public. 

To  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  Chilperic  we  must  add  the 
indications  of  his  mode  of  goremment  and  of  his  civil  admi- 
nistration, all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  in  these  respects  he  like- 
wise intended  to  conform  to  the  precedent  of  the  Romans. 

All  these  Boman  manners  were  by  no  means  a  particular 
feature,  an  individuality  of  the  character  of  Chilperic ;  they 
were  a  common,  more  or  less  diversified  and  salient,  but  con- 
stant trait  in  the  character  of  all  the  Merovingian  chiefs  of  the 
Frankish  tribes,  who  did  not  escape  the  influences  of  Roman 
civilization,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Yisigoths  and  the  Bur- 
flnmdians  had  done.  The  effect  of  these  influences  was  only 
a^erent  on  liie  former  from  what  it  was  on  the  latter,  and  was 
productive  of  results  more  varied,  more  complicated  and  more 
serious. 

Transplanted  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  into  a  situation  which 
was  entirely  new  to  them,  the  descendants  of  Meroveos  were 
there  assailed  by  a  host  of  new  ideas  and  new  tentatives.  Ex- 
cessively greedy  of  power  and  of  fame,  of  treasures  and  of 
material  enjoyments,  the^  entered  into  the  pursuit  of  all  this 
with  all  the  energy  of  their  character,  and  they  looked  for  it  as 
much  as  possible  m  the  institutions,  in  the  inventions  and  even 
in  the  excesses  of  the  Roman  civilization. 

The  fact  which  I  have  adduced  above,  of  the  construction  of 
two  amphitheatres  by  the  order  of  Chilperic,  is  surely  a  remark- 
able proof  of  this  mania  on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  for  be- 
coming Romans.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  not  even  with 
the  exception  of  Clovis,  but  what  exhibited  among  his  first 
acts  a  similar  manifestation  of  the  greedy  curiosity,  with  which 
the  Barbarians  searched  in  the  culture  of  the  Romans  for  the 
enjojrments  which  they  suspected  it  was  capable  of  affording 
Clovis  had  heard  by  chance  of  those  mimes  or  dancers  whom  1 
have  already  noticed,  and  whose  art  consisted  in  rendering  by 
the  gestures  and  the  movements  of  the  body  whatever  poetry 
coula  express  in  words.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  one 
of  these  artists  at  his  command.  At  that  time,  however,  there 
were  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  it  was 
Theodoric,  then  king  of  Italy,  who  undertook  to  send  him  one. 
The  pedantic  letter  of  Cassiodorus,  which  announced  and  ac- 
companied this  singular  mission,  is  still  extant.* 

*  OMdodori  epistole,  zU.    This  is  one  of  the  msny  epistles  wiitteii,  in  the  nsme  of 
Thei>dorio.    It  is  sddressed  to  Ladoia  or  Clovis,  the  kmg  of  the  Franks.    After  oongra- 
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An  the  descendants  of  Glovis  did  not  push  their  literary 
vanity  so  far,  as  to  write  bad  verses  or  heterodox  prose,  like 
Chilperic  Bat  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  them  prided 
themselves  on  a  correct  knowled^  of  tne  Latin.  Fortunatns 
compliments  the  elegance  with  which  Charibert  expressed  him- 
8^  in  this  language. 

But  it  is  particmarly  important  to  observe  the  Boman  ten- 
dencies of  the  Merovingian  chiefs  in  their  government,  and  to 
recognize  their  effects  on  it  Kings  of  two  nations,  of  which 
the  one  differed  so  widely  from  the  other,  these  chiefe  found 
themselves  in  fact  investea  with  two  royalties  equally  distinct, 
the  Boman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Germanic  on  the  other. 
The  former,  as  the  clei^  then  proclaimed  it,  was  an  absolute 
and  despotic  royalty.  Tae  second,  as  yet  entirelv  new  and  ill- 
defined,  was  but  a  sort  of  military  command,  which  free  warriors 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  obey,  except  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  their  jpersonal  interest 

As  the  Merovingians  were  captivated  by  the  convenience  of 
the  Boman  royalty,  complete,  all-powerful  and  respected  as 
it  was,  so  they  detested  the  Germanic,  which  was  always 
precarious,  always  contested,  however  sli^t  mi^ht  be  its  depar- 
ture from  the  national  ideas  and  the  habits  of  me  Franks. 

In  this  embarrassing  situation,  the  Merovingians  attempted 
at  first  to  assimilate  the  Germanic  royalty  to  the  Boman,  or  in 
other  words  to  govern  the  conqueror  portion  of  their  subjects 
in  the  same  maimer  and  by  the  same  laws,  as  they  did  the  con- 
auered.  History  has  preserved  us  some  striking  instances  of 
mis  anti-Germanic  tentative  on  the  part  of  the  successors  of 
Glovis.  Theodebert,  the  king  of  Metz,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
shrewd  Gallo-Boman  or  Gallo-Greek  financier,  by  the  name  of 
Parthenius,  attempted  to  i^^Ppse  a  land-tax  on  the  Frankish  inha- 
bitants of  his  kingdom.  This  measure  was  successful  for  some 
time ;  but  after  the  decease  of  Theodebert,  Parthenius  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Franks,  and  from  that  time  a  territorial  tax 
was  oat  of  the  question. 

We  have  several  constitutions  by  Childebert  and  by  Clotaire, 
which  were  conceived  with  the  still  bolder  and  still  more 
anti-G^manic  intent  of  substituting  capital  punishment  in 
place  of  the  pecuniary  compensations  for  murder,  for  rape  and 
even  for  simple  robbery. 

A  little  later  (m  614),  Clotaire  IL  held  at  Paris  a  sort  of 

tibting  Um  on  his  recent  yletory  oTer  fhe  Alemanni.  and  exhorting  him  to  clemencj 
townnltlie  inhabitant!  of  the  eoofinei  of  Italy,  he  adaa  in  oondoaion :  "  Oitharos^Iiim 
etiam  arte  soa  doctom  pariter  destinarimaa  ezpeditnm,  qui  ore  manibnaqne  consona 
Toee  cantaodo,  gloriam  Testr»  poteatatis  oblectet.  Qnem  idoo  tore  credimaa  gratom, 
qik  ad  Toa  earn  Jndiaoaatia  magnopere  dirigendnm."— £dL 
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general  council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  his  realnu  He 
flien  took  or  adopted  diverse  measures  for  the  discipline  both 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  all  tran^essors  without  distinction  of  nationalitr 
or  race.  These  tentatives  ended  in  nothing.  Hie  Franks  still 
dung  to  the  manners,  the  laws  and  ideas  of  their  Gennanic 
ancestry,  and  they  maintained  themselves  in  their  privileged 
situation  of  conquerors.  The  necessary  antagonism  between 
the  Boman  royalty  and  Germanic  liberty  then  oecame  a  direct 
and  open  conflict  of  hostile  forces.  It  is  of  this  desperate  strug- 
gle between  the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  Frankish  leudes^ 
mat  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  so  many  strange  and  pictur- 
esoue  incidents. 

These  kings  had  doubtless  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  the  Boman  royalty  with  which  they  were  so  much  delighted ; 
they  exercised  it  in  an  arbitrary,  e^tistical,  and  brutal  manner ; 
so  tnat  the  conquered  portion  of  meir  subjects,  which  alone  was 
affected  by  its  provisions,  found  itself  miserably  oppressed  and 
daily  degenerated  more  and  more  into  ignorance  and  poverty. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  mischief  came  rather  from  the 
royal  agents,  the  leudes  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  than  from  the 
kings  themselves,  and  there  was  at  the  botton  of  the  Merovin- 
gian monarchy  a  progressive  tendency  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  the  vanquished,  a  disposition  to  adapt  itself  to  their  ideas 
and  to  regard  their  interests.  The  struggle,  therefore,  between 
tiie  leudes  and  the  king  was,  strictly  spet^ng,  that  of  the  ancient 
civilization  against  the  prolonged  excesses  of  the  conquest. 

This  struggle,  at  first  a  vaffue  and  partial  one,  ended  in  con- 
centrating and  localizing  itself;  it  became  that  of  two  distinct 
countries,  of  ^N'eustria  and  Austrasia,  that  of  two  masses  of 
population,  of  which  the  one  was  mostly  Gallo-Roman,  the  other 
principallv  Frankish. 

The  violence  and  the  disasters  of  this  struggle  act  a  promi- 
nent part  in  our  history,  of  which  they  occupy  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  !N'eustrian  party,  at  first  victorious,  treated  the  leudes 
witn  the  utmost  severity.  !But  tibe  latter,  rallying  under  the  Car- 
lovin^ans,  who  had  now  become  their  chidrs,  were  finallv  the 
victorious  combatants.  Their  triumph  in  Gaul  had  all  the 
appearance  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  second  Germanic 
conquest,  more  violent,  more  painful  and  more  destructive  than 
the  first.  The  GaUo-Roman  society  was  completely  disorganized 
by  it,  and  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  civilization  vanished 
now  entirely. 

Under  the  Merovingians,  at  any  rate  under  the  first  of  them, 
literature  and  the  traditions  relating  to  the  grand  questions  of 
philosophy,  had  taken  refuge  from  society  in  the  churches  and 
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in  the  cloisters,  and  the  clergy  had  thus  preserved  the  power 
of  a  beneficent  intervention  in  the  government  of  the  ^Barba- 
rians  in  favor  of  civilization.  Under  the  first  Carlovingians, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands  and  dignities  were 
transferred  oj  main  force  into  the  hands  of  the  warriors,  so 
that  the  infinential  and  stndions  portion  of  the  clergy  fonnd 
itself  all  at  once  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  order  of  soldi^is. 
Then  there  was  nothing  left,  to  which  the  name  of  literature 
eonld  be  applied  in  any  sense.  The  chronicles  were  then 
almost  ike  only  kind  of  literary  compositions  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent,  and  these  even  exhibit  the  most  deplorable  marks 
of  the  barbarity  which  had  invaded  everything. 

The  Carlovingians  were  the  men  of  an  epoch  like  this — ^men 
of  war  and  of  conquest — ^who,  before  disquieting  themselves 
about  the  manner  m  which  they  might  govern  the  Gallo- 
Bomans,  were  first  of  all  to  make  sure  of  their  obedience. 
Having  soon  rallied  the  entire  mass  of  the  Franks  and  of  die 
Nenstnans,  they  went  to  work  to  reconquer  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Gaul,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  last  troubles  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Bad  made  itself  independent  and 
was  commanded  by  chiefs  of  its  own.  The  campaigns  of 
Charles  Martel,  first  against  the  Provensals  who  bad  imited 
with  the  Arabs,  and  then  against  the  Arabs  alone  j  those  of 
Pepin  against  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  were,  in  mihtary  par- 
lance, grand  and  glorious  enterprises,  feir  superior  to  any  of 
those  of  Oovis.  However,  these  enterprises  did  not  inspire 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  with  anything  more  than  arid 
notices,  incoherent  and  truly  barbarous. 

The  Gkdlo-Boman  or  Frankish  writers,  who  after  Gregory  of 
Tours  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  !M^rovin- 
^ns,  had  shown  themselves  much  inferior  to  him.  They  had 
mterwoven  many  fables  into  their  narratives ;  into  those,  for 
example,  which  relate  to  the  adventures  of  Childeric,  the 
father  of  Clovis,  and  to  the  marriage  of  Clovis  with  Clotilda. 
But  these  fabler  had  not  altered  me  substance  of  the  facts ; 
they  were  but  a  sort  of  poetic  develonment  of  them.  Strictly 
considered,  they  even  attested  a  lively  interest  for  the  events 
and  names  of  glorious  memory  ;  they  were  nothing  more  than 
history  idealixed  in  the  sense  and  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Carlovingian  chronicles ; 
they  contain  nether  fiction  nor  poetry,  but  what  is  worse  than 
this,  falsehoods  and  servile  concealments.  And  still  these 
chronicles  are  works  of  genius,  in  comparison  with  a  multitude 
of  others,  which  furnish  us  a  more  exact  standard  of  the  general 
taste  and  of  the  ordinary  c<mipass  of  intelligence,  as  it  eidsted 
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at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  and  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eiehth.  Further  on,  toward  the  end  of  the  latter  oentnTj^ 
we  stfll  find  the  events  related  in  the  chronicles  in  question 
despoiled  of  everjtiiing  that  constitutes  their  proper  character 
or  their  individnalitj,  and  reduced  to  certain  general  formulas, 
abstract  and  lifeless.  Do  we  wish  to  know,  for  example,  how 
one  of  these  chronicles  describes  the  famous  battle  of 
Poitiers,  which  Charles  Martel  won  over  the  Arabs  of  Spain  t 
It  is  as  follows :  ^^  In  732  Karle  fought  against  the  Saracens,  on 
Saturday,  near  Poitiers."  Have  we  the  curiosity  to  know  what 
transpired  in  722  ?  Another  chronicle  gives  us  the  informa- 
tion m  the  following  terms:  ^^ Great  abimdance,  wars  from 
northern  quarters."  * 

And  this  even  was  not  the  ultimate  limit  of  barbarity  in  this 
respect;  it  arrived  at  a  point  where  developments  like  those 
which  I  have  just  indicated,  appeared  to  be  either  superfluous 
or  too  difficult  to  be  written.  The  chronicles  of  that  period 
are  exclusively  composed  of  the  names  of  the  kings  and  of  the 
figures  which  mark  the  date  of  their  accession. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  civilization  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
forever  amid  the  disorders  of  the  Carlovingian  conquest,  when 
Charlema^e,  inheriting  the  forces  of  that  conquest,  gave  them 
a  new  and  unexpected  direction.  The  course  of  events  had 
brought  Charlemagne  into  early  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
Boman  pontificate,  the  only  power  which  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed, with  some  enlightenment  and  some  consistency,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  Empire,  and  was  in  a  position  to  make 
some  efforts  toward  the  triumph  of  those  traditions  over  the 
barbarity  by  which  they  were  invaded,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly increasing  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Though  endowed  with  a  marvellous  instinct  of  civilization, 
Charlemagne  had  nevertheless  in  his  character  many  and  de- 
cided traits  of  the  barbaric  genius ;  he  remained  a  German  in 
more  than  one  respect,  and  it  would  be  a  question  to  know 
whether  he  properly  comprehended  or  really  could  perform  all 
that  the  church  of  Home  suggested  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  of  civilization  in  the  West 
Giarlemagne,  however,  always  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  l^is  civilization,  and  accomplished  great  things  for  it.  He 
resuscitated  the  culture  of  language  and  of  letters  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  utter  abandonment ;  he  made  war  against  the  Bar- 

*  723.  **  Magna  fertilitafl  et  bella  contra  aqniloniain."  733.  "  Karlnt  pngnaTH  eon- 
tra  Saracenos  die  Sabbato  ad  Pictavia.''  709.  "  Annoa  dnrna  et  deflciena  frnctoa. 
Qodefrid  moritnr."  Several  apecimena  of  theae  ehroniclea,  or,  aa  tiiej  were  termed, 
AimaUii  may  be  fonnd  in  Perts :  Monnm.  Qemu  Hiatoric,  yoL  i.  p.  19,  sqq,^Ed^ 
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barians  beyond  the  Ebine  with  a  view  to  converting  them  to 
Christiani^j  and  through  Christianity  to  a  regular  social  ex- 
istence. Finally,  bv  accepting  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West,  he  appears  to  have  indicated  the  desire  of  elevating  the 
whole  of  it 

But  the  existence  and  the  projects  of  Oharlemame  were  but 
a  magnificent  exception,  a  sudden  and  a  powerful  interruption 
of  the  natural  course  of  things.  After  him,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  political  ideas  and  traditions  of  Eome  and  the 
principles  of  the  Germanic  conquest  commenced  anew.  The 
wars  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  with  his  sons,  those  of  his  sons, 
fijrst  among  themselves  and  subsequently  with  their  vassals, 
were  but  the  continuation  of  this  struggle,  slightly  modified  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  and  by  the  reigns  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  Gtermanic  spirit  was  at  thi» 
time  also  triumphant  The  Carlovingian  monarchy  was  dis- 
membered in  its  turn,  still  more  completely  than  had  been 
that  of  the  Merovingians,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
«ame  causes. 

Tte  vassals  of  every  rank  and  of  every  race  established  themr 
selves  as  absolute  hereditarv  seigniors  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
cities,  on  domains,  which  they  had  thus  far  only  possessed  as 
revocable  fiefs.  This  was  the  definitive  result,  toward  which 
the  Frankish  conquest  had  tended  from  the  beginning.  That 
long  period  of  modem  history,  which  is  vulgarly  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  feudal,  commences  with,  and  in  consequence 
ct^  this  dismemberment  of  Charlemagne's  empire^ 

This  dismemberment,  brought  on  b^  general  causes,  was 
everywhere  attended  with  uniform  effects,  which  were,  how- 
ever, not  without  manv  local  variations.  1  shall  here  consider 
it  only  in  relation  to  the  south  of  Oaul,  and  without  inquiring 
for  tibe  present,  in  what  respects  the  feudalism  of  this  country 
may  have  differed  from  that  of  the  rest  of  France  and  Europe.  I 
may  perhaps  return  to  these  distinctions  on  another  occa- 
sion. 

The  sreat  feudal  seigniories  of  the  South  date  their  existence 
from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  they  consolidated  then> 
selves  from  the  commencement  of  the  tenth,  and  what  I  have 
here  to  say  respecting  tie  condition  of  the  countries,  which 
constituted  these  seigniories,  has  chiefly  reference  to  the  inter- 
val between  880  and  920. 

By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  south  of 
Oaiil  had  never  been  parcelled  out  to  any  verv  great  extent 
even  after  it  had  detached  itself  from  the  Frankidi  conquest 
Aquitania,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  had 
nearly  always  constitutea  but  a  sinjgle  fitate,  fust  as  jbi  auchj 
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and  afterward  as  a  kingdom.  Seme  isolated  and  fTaaller 
parts,  such  as  the  Provence  and  Septimama,  corresponded  to 
the  ancient  Boman  diyisions^  and  bad  strictly  determined  phy- 
sical limits,  which  to  a  captain  extent  majr  have  serred  as  the 
motive  for  their  accidental  isolation. 

In  this  new  state  of  things,  there  could  no  longer  he,  and 
there  was  in  fact  no  longer,  any  territorial  division  which  de- 
served the  name  of  a  country,  or  any  group  of  population 
which  could  be  called  a  people.  All  these  groups  were  too 
small  or  too  factitious  to  merit  any  such  denomination.  They 
corresponded  to  nothing  natural  or  historicaL  The  number  of 
states  that  had  now  sprung  un  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
.  *  cities  Qfs  the  fortresses,  ana  there  were  as  many  national  divi- 
sions as  th^re  were  dukes,  counts,  suzerain*  of  every  denomina- 
tion and  of  every  rank. 

And  yet  these  millions  of  men,  divided  into  so  many  little 

*oups,  differed   in  no  essoitial  respect  among  themselves. 

ley  had  the  same  faith  and  the  same  euhus ;  £ey  were  gov- 
erned by  the  same  civil  laws^  by  the  same  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  the}r  had  the  same  manners^  the  same  arts,  the'  same 
kind  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  culture ;  they  all  spoke 
the  same  lan^age;  they  had  the  same  historical  traditions, 
and  they  all  knew  that  they  had  IcHig  been  united  under  t^e 
same  government.  In  a  word,  all  these  people  continued  to 
f orm,  m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuriesv  as  they  had  done  be« 
fore,  0£lq  and  the  same  society,  a  mass  whidi  was  hcnnogeneous 
in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

What  then  was  the  basis  of  this  social  unity  ?  What  were 
those  laws,  those  institutions,  those  manners,  and  those  tradi- 
tions common  to  all  those  groups,  which  were  isolated  only  by 
their  political  chiefs?  They  were  still  the  laws,  the  institu- 
tions, the  numners  and  the  traditions  of  the  Eomans,  greatly 
modified,  undoubtedly,  and  greatly  deteriorated,  but  neverdie- 
less  recognixable  stiU ;  still  dear  to  the  people,  and  destined 
to  live  again  under  new  forms  at  some  future  day.  It  thus 
appears,  mat  ev^i  after  its  five  centuries  of  perpetual  struggle 
against  the  prosressive  disorders  of  the  two  Framdsh  conquests, 
tms  ancient  and  powerful  civilization  of  the  Boman  world  had 
not  yet  been  totally  annihilated  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  Whatever 
in  these  countries  and  during  the  epochs  in  question  c(Histituted 
a  characteristic  trait  of  national  manners,  a  rule  or  medium  of 
social  order,  an  exercise  of  the  ima^nation  or  of  the  intelleet,  or 
a  popular  enjoyment — ^all  thk  nad  been  derived  from  an 
anterior  civilization,  and  was  only  the  prolonged  consequence 
of  the  GrsBco-Boman  influence. 

I  have  no  room  here  for  a  complete  portraiture  of  the  south 
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of  France  in  this  new  ccmditiony  and  I  diall  limit  myself  to 
an  outline  of  the  state  of  literature  and  of  the  ftrts. 

The  restoration  of  learning,  which  was  wrought  out  hj 
the  fbstering  care  of  Charlema^e,  did  not  extend  to  the 
southern  pi^  of  Gi»il.  Whemer  churchmen  or  laymen, 
the  writers  who  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  distin- 
epushed  themselves  by  their  talent,  or  those  wno  at  a  later 
oate  were  trained  in  the  schools  founded  by  him,  were 
nearly  all  of  them  either  Germans  or  GkiUo-Bomans  from  the 
North.  There  is  scarcely  one  that  could  be  designated  as  hav- 
ing come  from  the  South.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  part  of 
Gaul  we  meet  with  abbeys  and  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Charle- 
•manic  origin,  but  these  schools  do  not  figure  in  the  literary 
hi^ry  of  the  Middle  Age.  That  of  Aniane,^  in  Septimania, 
IB  the  only  one  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  invested  with 
some  degree  of  celebrity ;  but  this  celebritv  even  is  a  gratuitous 
one.  The  best  authenticated  historical  information  respecting 
this  abbey,  under  the  rubric  of  art,  is,  that  the  columns  and 
the  marble  employed  in  its  construction  were  derived  from  one 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  I^imes,  which  was  probably 
destroyed  on  this  account. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  the  capacity  of  King  of  Aquitaine, 
anpUed  himself  with  more  zeal  and  with  greater  success  than 
Cmarlemaffue  to  the  reform  of  both  the  secular  and  the  regular 
eleigy  of  me  country.  The  number  and  the  flourishing  conmtion 
of  mb  Aqoitanian  monasteries  under  his  reign  were  spoken  of 
with  boastful  praise;  and  this  prosperity  had,  probably, 
redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  studies  and  the  literature  of 
the  Latin.  But  it  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  The  perpetual 
wars  and  the  troubles  of  every  kind,  in  which  Aquitaine  was 
involved  under  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  suc- 
eesBors,  soon  caused  the  ruin  of  its  churches  and  monasteries,  so 
that  the  Aquitanian  clergy,  like  that  of  the  South  in  general, 
were  in  a  short  time  degraded  to  the  same  level  of  iterance 
and  of  grossness,  in  wmch  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
already  buried.  This  is  a  fact  on  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dwell,  and  of  which  we  shall, presently  see  some  very  aston- 
idling  proofs. 

Meanwhile,  that  which  directly  follows  from  this  fact  with 
reference  to  my  subject,  is,  that  from  the  ninth  century  the 
Boman  literature  of  the  South  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 

*TUi  iftts  prebablj  netbhur  more  than  the  monMteriiim  Anianenee,  wUoh  In 
Charieniftffne'i  time  wee  under  Uie  direction  of  a  certiain  Benodiotoi  (Ports :  Mon.  Qerm. 
Hitt.  ToLlTp.  301),  and  wklch  in  the  ConttUuiio  de  aervUio  monaderionm  of  Louie  I. 
It  eamerated  as  one  of  fsrhhiigkt  Inititntions  of  a  similar  nmne  and  ehaxacter.    Perti^ 
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and  that  the  measures  of  Charlemagne  had  not  been  able  to 
resuscitate  it.  These  measures  had,  on  the  contrary,  displaced 
the  focus  of  Latin  studies  and  traditions  in  Gaul ;  they  had 
transferred  it  from  the  South  to  the  North,  and  this  displace- 
ment had  an  influence  on  the  literary  destiny  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  has,  perhaps,  as  yet  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  is  from  the  time  of  this  displacement,  that  we  begin  to  per- 
ceiye  in  the  soutli  of  France  the  first  efforts  of  a  new  local  and 
popular  literature  disengaging  itself  from  the  remains,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  ancient  Greeco-Eoman  literature,  which 
was  then  expiring,  or  had  already  expired.  I  have  promised 
to  make  the  attempt  of  giving  a  complete  exposition  of  this 
curious  transition,  and  the  moment  has  now  arrived  for  keeping 
my  word.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
describe  the  general  condition  of  the  manners,  the  ideas,  and 
the  culture,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  transition  in  question  was 
effected,  and  it  will  thus  become  much  easier  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish the  accidental  or  necessary  impulsions  b^  which  it  was 
determined.  And  perhaps  we  shall  find  in  this  cursory  sur- 
vey more  numerous  vestiges  of  the  ancient  paganism  and  of  the 
ancient  pagan  civilization,  than  we  might  have  looked  for  at  so 
advanced  an  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  were  the  ninth  and 
tentli  centuries. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  at  tiie  time  when  the  G^ 
manic  nations  took  possession  of  Gaul,  Christianity  was  the 
only  religion  of  the  country.  This  is  an  improbable  hypothesis, 
contradicted  by  positive  facts.  It  is  incontestably  established, 
that  on  severals  points  of  territory,  in  the  remoter  provinces 
and  on  the  mountains,  Druidism  and  other  primitive  modes  of 
worship,  peculiar  to  tne  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  had  maintained 
themselves  to  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  had 
even  survived  it.  It  is  still  more  certain,  that  the  GrflBCO- 
Boman  paganism  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  a  portion  of 
the  Gallo-Komans  under  the  dominion  of  uie  Barbanans.  The 
zeal,  with  which  the  clergy  combated  all  these  remains  of 
idolatry,  is  attested  by  history.  This  war  was  a  long  one,  and 
was  attended  with  many  singular  incidents,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  classical  paganism  had  maintained  its  ascendency 
much  longer  and  more  completelj^  than  in  the  North. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Saint  CflBsarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  of  his  time,  had  been  occupied  durmg  the  whole  of  his 
episcopate  in  combating  the  anti-Christian  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  diocese.  These  superstitions,  of  which  a  con- 
temporary priest  has  transmitted  to  us  a  list,  which  comprises 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  Graeco-Latin  paganism,  blended, 
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pexbaps,  with  fiome  remains  of  the  ancient  local  paganism. 
The  celebration  of  the  calends,  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
hamspices,  the  belief  in  auguries,  the  cnltns  of  fountains  and 
of  forests  are  enumerated  among  tne  obnoxious  practices. 

Not  only  did  these  people  then  still  beliere  in  the  false  ffods, 
but  they  continued  to  immolate  victims  in  honor  of  mem. 
TbiB  is  evident  firom  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Orleans, 
pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those,  who 
had  participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  viands  offered  at 
the  sacrifices.* 

Another  council,  held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  589,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  extended  over  all  the  dioceses  of  the  metropolis  of 
Karbonne,  attests  the  fact,  that  in  tiiese  dioceses  paganism 
was  no  less  prevalent  than  it  was  in  that  of  Aries.  A  canon  of 
this  council  condemns  in  somewhat  vague  and  general  terms 
the  BOcrUeqes  of  idotatry^  which  were  practised  in  all  ^arts  of 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Vi8igoths.j  A  new  council,  held 
at  Narbonne  that  same  year,  in  continuation  and  in  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  one,  points  out  expressly  among  all  those 
sacril^es  of  idolatry,  which  the  latter  had  proscribed  without 
any  specifications,  one  which  was  peculiar  to  the  province  of 
Narbonne.  It  prohibits  the  celebration  of  Thursday,  the  day  of 
Jupiter,  unless  some  Christian  solemnity  should  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  the  day.J 

This  concurrence  of  the  councils  and  of  the  bishops  in  com- 
bating everywhere  the  remains  of  the  ancient  idolatry  had 
been  productive  of  some  effect ;  but  the  success  was  far  from 
being  a  complete  one.  Sundry  religious  usages  of  tho  Qrceco- 
Boman  paganism  had  been  retained  in  southern  Oaul,  as  in 
other  pilules,  and  even  to  a  ^ater  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
protestations  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  These  usages 
nad,  however,  gradually  lost  their  primitive  character ;  they 
had  ceased  to  be  religious  acts ;  they 'were  no  longer  living 

^Conefl.  AureL  tt.,  e«n.  zz.:  **  Catholioi,  qui  ad  idolomm  onltnm  non  enstodita  ad 
Jntegmm  accepti  gratia,  revertantnr,  rel  qui  cibis  idolomm  cnlUbuB  immolatis  guBtn 
SDkte  prfBBinnptioiiia  utmitar  ab  eeclesie  coetibns  arceantnr/'  etc. 

fConciL  Tolet.  iii.  can.  xvi. :  '^Qaoniam  pene  per  omnem  Hispaniam  dve  Galliam 
Idolatoie  tacrilegiiim  inoleTit,  hoc,  cam  consensu  gloriosissimi  princlpis,  sancta  synodos 
ordinaTit,  at  omnis  tacerdos  in  loco  sno  nna  cnm  Jndice  territorii  sacrileginm  memora- 
ton  stodioae  perquirat,  et  exterminare  inyentom  non  diflferat,''  etc.,  etc.  The  penalty 
of  excommonication  is  attached  to  the  neglect  of  this  requirement.  Several  of  the 
eapitolariea  of  Charlemagne  inreigh  with  great  severity  against  all  the  remains  of 
Pagan  ■operatition,  and  exhort  the  bishops  to  banish  them  from  their  respective  dio- 
ecaes :  "  Ut  popnlns  Dei  paganias  non  faciat ;  sed  at  omnes  spnrcitias  gentOitatis  abjiciat 
ei  reqraat,  nve  profana  sacrificia  mortaorum,  sive  sortUegos  vel  divinos,  sive  phylac- 
terSa  et  angaria,  sive  ineantationea,  sive  hostias  immolatitias,  qnas  stolti  homines 
joxta  eeclc«aa  rita  paganorom  faeinnt,  snb  nomine  sanctonim  martyrom,"  etc.,  etc. 


%  CondL  Karbon,  can.  xv. :  "  Ad  nos  perrenit,  qnosdam  de  popnlls  OatholicsB  fide! 
•xaerabiU  rita  diem  quintam  feriam,  aai  et  dicitnr  Jovis,  excolere  et  operationem 
■Oft  Cuere."    A  levere  penalty  is  added  against  this  practice.— J&ii. 
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sup^titaouB  bloBidfifd  with,  or  eabstitated  in  the  place  of,  Christ- 
ianity. The  false  gods  had  been  gradually  forgotten,  bnt  the 
natural  desire  and  the  necessity  of  agreeable  emotions,  and  tlie 
social  habits  to  which  their  cultus  had  given  rise,  had  nearly 
.all  of  them  survived  that  cultus.  The  sports,  the  songs,  the 
imitative  and  picturesque  dances,  which  had  constituted  a  part 
of  them,  had  remained  in  vogue  as  the  means  of  reunion,  as 
civic  festivals,  as  popular  spectacles. 

These  diversions  nad  forced  themselves  into  an  association 
with  the  ceremonies  of  Christianity ;  they  took  place  on  die 
occa^ons  of  Christian  solemnities,  and  they  had  become  in  a 
measure  their  accessory.  Those  pa^an  temples,  where  they 
had  commenced,  continued  to  be  their  theatre,  transformed 
into  churches,  as  had  been  tiie  majority  of  these  temples.  The 
companies  of  dancers,  which  represented  the  antique  choruses, 
were  composed  (as  had  been  the  latter)  sometimes  of  persons 
of  both  sexes ;  sometimes,  and  it  woula  seem  most  frequently, 
of  women  and  of  damsels.  Their  dances  were  always  accom- 
panied with  scmgs,  and  the  ordinary  burden  of  these  songs  con- 
sisted of  sentiments  or  adventures  of  love.  The  writings  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laws  never  mention  them  without  horror, 
never  without  branding  them  as  tissues  of  turpitude  and 
obscenity. 

It  was  these  remains  of  the  ancient  choral  plays,  these 
dances  and  the  songs  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  that 
the  councils  of  every  epoch  of  the  Middle  Age  proscribed  as 
being  yet  in  vogue ;  which  they  designated  as  pagan  usages, 
sometimes  by  new  names,  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  more 
frequently  by  their  ancient  epithets,  and  which  they  describe 
in  a  manner,  which  proves  that  these  epithets  were  well 
applied. 

Charlemagne  did  his  utmost  to  second  the  dSbrts  of  the  coun- 
cils and  bishops  for  the  abolition  of  these  relics  of  paganism- 
He  issued  on  this  subject  a  capitulary,  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
verbal  report,  because  it  characterizes  the  usages  condemned  l^y 
it.  It  is  as  follows :  "  When  the  people  come  to  the  churches, 
on  Sundays  or  on  fastrdays,  let  them  not  ^ve  themselves  up  to 
dances,  to  saltations,  or  to  tiie  chanting  of  mfamous  and  obscene 
songs,  for  these  thing^  are  the  remains  of  pagan  customs."  ^ 

Ine  general  counm  held  at  Bome  in  826,  characterizes  these 
profanations  still  more  specifically.  "  Hiere  are  i)er8ons,"  says 
the  thirteenth  canon  of  that  council,  ^^  and  especially  women, 
who  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  or  on  other  religious  occasions 
repair  to  the  churches,  not  from  any  suitable  motives,  but  for 

*  Anottier  e^>it«lftry  is  to  a  aimiUu*  eflbct :  "  Ouitioam  torpe  atqne  lazmiofiim  cktft 
ecclesias  agere  onudno  oontcadiclmu.    Quodtt  ubique  viUuidam  eak"— ^^ 
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the  purpose  of  dancing,  of  chanting  scandalous  words,  of  forming 
and  of  leading  choruses,  so  that  if  they  have  come  there  with 
Tenial  sins,  thej  return  thence  with  the  heaviest.*^  * 

These  profane  customs,  common  to  all  the  countries  which 
bd  been  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  w6re  very  generally 
piisvalent  and  deeplv  rooted  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  we  en- 
connter  vestiges  of  mem  in  almost  every  direction. 

From  the  year  589,  the  council  of  Toledo,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  prohibited  the  exhibition  of  profane  dances 
and  of  obscene  son^  during  the  solemnities  of  Christian 
WOTship.  f  The  practice,  whicn  we  are  told  was  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  at  Limoges,  is  still  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its 
bei^  more  circumstantial.  The  people  of  this  city  were  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  on  their  own  account  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Saint  Martial,  who  was  Hie  apostle  and  the  patron 
of  the  country.  At  the  conclusion  of  eacn  psalm,  they  sung  in 
place  of  the  words  prescribed  by  the  liturgy,  a  couplet  in  the 
volgar  tongue,  of  wnich  the  sense  was :  "  Saint  Martial  pray 
for  us  and  we  will  dance  for  you.'*  And  they  actually  danced 
wMIe  chanting  these  words.  They  executed  a  round,  a  chorus, 
and  all  this  in  the  church  itself. 

The  festival  of  the  Ascension  was  likewise  celebrated  in  that 
city  by  popular  dances,  with  this  difference  only,  that  these 
dances  were  not  performed  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  on 
a  neighboring  meadow.  The  same  thin^  was  practised  at 
ChUons,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  There  is  one  circumstance 
connected  with  these  usages,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
proofs,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  their  pagan  origin ;  it  is 
the  care  with  which  the  clergy,  unable  to  abolish  them, 
Attempted  to  sanctify  them,  by  adapting  them  as  well  as 
conld  be  done  to  the  Christian  cultus.  It  thus  frequently 
happened,  that  a  priest  preluded  with  some  prayer  or  some  pious 
ceremony  to  these  rounds  and  tiiese  profane  songs,  in  which  the 
poople  sought  their  pleasure. 

*  CoadL  Boraftn.  anni  825,  can.  zzxv. :  "  Sunt  qnidam,  et  maxime  mnlleres,  qui  festte 
^jw  atqae  Banotomm  natalitiis.  non  pro  eonun,  qoibos  delectantnr,  desideriia 
JjQveiUre,  sed  baUando,  verba  turpia  decantando,  choreas  tenendo  et  dacendo,  simili' 
Mi^Dem  naganomm  peragendo  advenire  procarant;  tales  enim,  si  cam  minoribiis 
y^tkai  aa  eccleriam  peocatis,  com  mt^oribos  revertantar,"  etc.,  etc.  Leo  IV.  enjoins 
exoommonlcation,  if  after  an  admonition  the  practice  is  not  abandoned.  The  AlXth 
f*iJoi  of  the  Comieil  of  GeTille  (4.d.  650)  proscribes  the  same  onstora,  which  appears 
J^T*  been  in  yogoe  on  all  extraordinary  oooasions,  snch  as  dedications  of  ehnrohes, 
wwj"^  of  the  martyrs,  etc.— £d. 

tCeaeil.  Tolet  can.  zxiii.:  "  Bsterminanda  omnino  est  irreUgiosa  consnetndo, 
fy»  TQlgos  per  sanctonun  solenmitates  agere  consnevit ;  nt  popnli,  qui  debent  olBcia 
fwattendere,  saltationibns  et  torpibns  myigilent  canticis;  non  solum  sibi  nocentes, 
*^  et  Telifiosomm  offioils  perstrepentes.  Hoc  etenim,  nt  ab  omni  Hispania  de|)eUatari 
jiMrdotom  et  Jndicnm  a  conciUo  sancto  cnra  committator."  Another  oonncil  of  an 
^™^  date  issned  a  similar  canon:  '^Kon  licet  in  ecclesia  chores  sfficnlariom,  vel 
pmUaram  eastica  azercare,  neo  convivia  ia  ecoleiia  preparata,"  etc^JETtf. 
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All  these  remams  of  pagan  rites  reposed  on  the  general 
groundwork  of  paganism.  They  represented  the  ordinary 
formalities  common  to  all  the  ancient  festivals,  without  any 
more  particular  reference  .to  any  one  of  these  festirals  than  to 
another.  At  any  rate,  the  testimonies  of  the  ecclesiastics  on 
this  point  are  too  yague  to  distinguish  anything  more  special 
Among  all  these  pagan  reminiscences  of  the  Middle  Age,  there 
are  but  very  few,  which  it  seems  possible  to  refer  to  any 
determinate  localities  or  particularities  of  the  ancient  cultus. 
Of  these  I  shall  only  notice  one,  which  is,  however,  a  singular 
and  a  remarkable  one,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  the  ancient  cultus  of  Flora. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bome  adored  under  this  name  a  divinity, 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  fecundity  of  the  eartn, 
and  over  the  prosperous  growth  of  vegetation,  regarded  as  a 
means  of  sustenance  for  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  by  amusements  which  had  become  provcav 
bid  for  their  scandal  The  courtesans  of  the  city  were  collected  in 
the  stadium ;  and  at  a  given  signal  they  stripped  themselves  of 
all  their  garments,  and  commenced  running  races,  the  prize  of 
which,  like  that  of  all  the  other  public  sports,  was  awarded  by 
duly  appointed  magistrates,  and  m  the  name  of  the  people. 

How  can  we  imagine,  that  a  usage  like  this  could  have 
maintained  itself,  under  the  Christian  empire?  And  yet  it 
was  kept  up,  and  that  for  centuries,  in  several  cities  of  ancient 
Provence,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Aries.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  customs  of  this  city  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost by  diverse  gymnastic  exercises,  by  feats  in  wrestling,  in 
leaping  and  in  racing-— exercises,  the  taste  for,  and  the  habit  of 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Massilians  had  left  in  all  the  f^aces 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  their  sway.  These 
amusements  always  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people;  they  were  concluded  by  races  of  nude  prostitutes,  and 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  won  them ;  they  were 
distributed  by  the  magistrates,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. All  this  was  regulated  by  the  municipid  statutes,  and 
all  this  was  not  abolished  until  the  sixteenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  a  capuchin. 

The  same  thing  was  practised  at  Beaucaire  and  doubtless  in 
many  an  other  city,  whose  ancient  usaj^es  are  now  forgotten  and 
unknown.  The  association  of  sports  l&e  these  with  one  of  the 
most  solemn  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  has  something 
striking  about  it.  It  shows  us,  how  strong  the  tendency  of  tie 
people  was,  to  transfer  to  the  austere  pomp  of  the  new  cnltos 
the  obscenest  reminiscences  of  the  old. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  pagan  usages  became 
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more  insigmficant  and  of  rarer  occxirrence  in  proportion  to  the 
remoteness  of  their  origin,  and  that  the  clergy  had  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  abolish  or  to  modify  them,  we  may  regard  their 
popularity  at  comparatively  recent  epochs  as  the  certam  indica- 
tion of  a  much  more  extensive  popularity  at  an  earlier  period. 
Urns,  for  example,  the  Provencal  manners  of  the  seventeenth 
century  still  contained  a  multitude  of  usages,  which  authorize 
us  to  suppose,  that  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  these 
customs  must  have  been  at  least  half  pagan.  The  following 
striking  illustration  I  gather  from  a  curious  pamphlet,  addressee^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  (in  1645),  to  Qassendi,  by  a  certain 
Tourangeau,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Provence,  this  good  Tourangeau  had  been  singularly  struck  by 
what  he  had  seen  there  m  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
appeared  to  him  strange  and  pa^an  in  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  especiallv  in  the  famous  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi  at  Aix.  K  was  ^r  the  purpose  of  repressing  his 
offence  at  the  scandal,  that  he  addressed  to  Gassenai  the  nttle 
work  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  was  entitled  :  ^^  A 
complaint  to  Oassendi,  with  reference  to  the  unchristian  usa^ 
of  his  countrymen,  the  Provencals."  The  author  describes  me 
festival  of  Saint  Lazarus,  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  following  manner : 

^  Pagan  Marseilles,"  says  he,  ^^  had  strenuously  prohibited  all 
theatri^  representations ;  but  now  that  it  professes  the  religion, 
in  the  eyes  of  which  all  the  amusements  oi  the  stage  are  crimes, 
it  has  ceased  to  abstain  from  these  amusements.  In  fact,  it 
celebrates  the  festival  of  Saint  Lazarus  with  dances,  which, 
owing  to  the  multitude  and  the  variety  of  their  fibres,  have  all 
the  air  of  theatrical  representations.  All  the  inhabitants,  at 
least  those  who  wish  to  make  the  day  of  their  Saint  a  merry 
one,  meet  publicly,  both  men  and  women,  and  wearing  grotesque 
madu,  they  all  commence  the  most  extravagant  dances.  Tou 
would  say  that  Satvrs  and  Nymphs  were  carrying  on  their 
frolics  together.  They  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  they 
march  through  the  city  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  violins,  and 
when  ^&y  form  an  uninterrupted  file  bending  and  winding 
its  serpetine  course  through  all  the  turns  and  passages  of  the 
streets,  they  call  this  great  OT)ort.  But  why  should  it  be  made 
in  honor  of  Saint  Lazarus  f  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  am 
unable  to  divine,  any  more  than  the  manv  other  extravagances 
m  which  the  Provence  abounds,  and  to  which  thei>eople  are  so 
much  attached,  that  if  anv  one  were  to  relax  their  observance, 
however  slightly,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  high  misde- 
meanor, which  IS  sometimes  punished  bv  the  destruction  of  the 
property  and  harvest  of  Uie  delinquent" 
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A  provincial  council  of  Narbonne  hold  in  the  year  1551%  had 
not  yet  done  with  these  obnoxious  remainB  of  paganism,  which, 
as  we  have  seen*  had  b#en  condemned  since  the  year  689— that 
is  to  say,  more  tnan  nine  centuries  before.  It  prosmbed  anew 
the  practice  of  dancings  and  every  other  sort  of  play  or  repre- 
sentation in  tiie  churches  or  cemeteries. 

That  which  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  funerals  coincides 
witii  all  the  preceding  factS)  and  confirms  all  the  reflections, 
which  are  suggested  by  them.  Hiere  is  no  doubt)  but  that  tho 
clergy  of  the  South  had  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial  of  tho 
dead — in  other  words,  of  one  of  the  offices  of  social  life,  over 
which  religion  naturally  exerts  the  greatest  amount  of  influence. 
Nevertheless)  it  is  certain  that  at  the  epochs  of  the  Middle  Age, 
now  under  consideration^  the  funerals  were  celebrated  with  the 
most  incongruous  intermixture  of  Christian  and  pagan  rites. 
It  was  still  customary,  for  example,  to  engage  for  funeral  pro- 
cessions bands  of  hired  mourners,  who  by  their  gestures,  tneir 
words  and  their  screams,  gave  sdl  the  demonstrations  of  the 
intensest  grief.  Death  was  celebrated  with  songs^  which 
were  not  those  of  the  Christian  ritual,  but  which  were 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Hey  were  a  sort  of 
myriologues,  and  always  executed  with  a  certain  formal  prepa- 
ration, often  by  two  alternate  choruses  of  maidens,  and  with 
noisy  accompaniments  of  an  instrumental  music,  as  profane  as 
the  songs  themselves  with  which  it  was  intermingled ;  and  all 
this  transpired  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence  of  the  priests, 
who  were  obliged  to  participate  in  these  acts  of  heathenism,  or 
at  any  rate  to  submit  to  them  I  This  latter  mode  of  celebrating 
funeim  solemnities  seems  to  have  been  rather  Greek  than 
Boman.  Moreover,  the  country  in  which  it  was  generally 
prevalent  and  popular  during  the  Middle  Age  was  one,  in 
which  the  Greek  population  nad  predominate  for  centuries 
before  ;  it  was  the  JPi^ovence  proper.  The  custom  was  still  in 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  tnirteenth  century,  and  in  all 
probability  much  later. 

Charlemagne  had  already  attempted  to  abolish  these  wholly 
pagan  modes  of  burying  the  dead.  He  had  decreed  that  all 
those,  who  attended  a  funeral  processiouj  and  did  not  know  some 
psalm  by  heart,  should  sing  the  J^yrie  deieon  aloud«  His  ob- 
ject was  to  substitute  something  religious,  something  Christian, 
m  place  of  the  profane  songs  in  use  on  such  occasions. 

Ihese  different  traits,  which  I  could  easily  have  multiplied, 
reveal  several  characteristic  propensities  of  the  medieeval  inha- 
bitants of  the  south  of  France*  We  perceive,  that  what  they 
bad  retained  with  the  greatest  tenacity  of  die  paganism  of  the 
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Oredcs  and  Eomans,  was  its  gayest,  its  most  sensual  and  its 
most  picturesque  side,  in  shor^  whatever  was  adapted  to  cap- 
tirate  the  ejes  or  ear  in  the  shape  of  an  amusement  or  a 
qpectade. 

It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  same  tendencies,  that 
ibese  people  had  preserved  certain  provisions  of  the  civil  or 
penal  code  of  the  Fhocs&ans,  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
piiritj  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Thus,  for  example,  in  several  of 
the  southern  cities,  and  particularhr,  it  would  seem,  in  those 
which  were  neara^  to  the  sesrooast,  the  punishment  for  adultery 
was  a  greater  scandal  than  the  crime  itself.  The  culpable  party, 
if  a  woman,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  nature  upon  an  ass,  and 
thus  paraded  through  the  whole  city.  We  have  every  reason 
to  regard  this  custom  as  one  of  Ionian  ori^n,  and  introduced 
iato  Gaul  by  the  Maasilians.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  established 
fact,  that  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ionia  the  same  crime  was 
pimished  in  exactlv  the  same  manner.  The  woman  thus  pun- 
ished was  there  caUed  ondnUief  that  is  to  say,  the  rider  upon 
an  ass. 

Besides  these  ancient  festivals,  which  thev  had  kept  up  from 
the  pagan  times,  the  people  of  the  South  had  amusements  of 
anouier  kind  and  much  more  frequent,  for  which  they  were 
likewise  indebted  to  antiquity.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these 
were  titie  feats  of  dextenty,  of  strength,  or  of  agility,  which 
were  performed  in  the  open  air,  either  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
public  places.  Among  these  amusements  the  various  kinds  of 
roTO-dancing  figured  with  distinction. 

The  invention  and  the  improvement  of  these  sorts  of  exercise 
axe  almost  exclusivelv  due  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  become  the 
more  passionately  admct^d  to  them,  in  proportion  as  the  nobler 
and  more  serious  arts,  which  depended  on  the  varied  exercise 
of  thou^t  and  sentiment,  fell  mto  gradual  desuetude  among 
them.  The  same  motives,  which  had  prompted  them  to  invent 
and  to  reli^  them  in  Greece,  had  led  to  their  adoption  in  all  the 
Boman  provinces. 

He  Gfreeks,  who  made  a  jjrofession  of  these  arts  (if  frivolous 

Eroducts  of  a  degenerate  civilization  like  these  deserve  the 
onor  of  the  namej,  were  designated  by  various  appellations, 
according  to  the  different  exercises  to  which  they  more  espe- 
cdaily  Implied  themselves.  But  they  were  all  comprised  under 
one  common  denomination,  which  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
prodigy-makers.  Toward  the  latter  time  of  the  empire  they 
were  designated  in  Latin  by  the  equally  generic  name  of  Joeih 
latores.  These  men  introduced  themselves  at  an  early  date  into 
the  south  of  Gaul,  where  they  were  called  Joglars  or  Jongleurs, 
and  where  they  were  destined  to  become  at  a  future  cUty  the 
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rhapsodieto  of  the  Troubadours  and  one  of  the  poetic  clasBes  of 
Provencal  society. 

Another  amusement,  as  popular  as  the  preceding,  and  which 
was  likewise  and  still  more  mtimately  connected  with  the  arts 
of  antiquity,  consisted  in  the  dramatic  or  mimic  farces  and 
pla^s,  me  only  and  scarcely  distinguishable  remnant  of  the 
ancient  theatrical  representations.  Buch  of  these  representa- 
tions, as  presupposed  a  certain  degree  of  literary  culture  in  the 
spectators,  and  which  required  a  certain  apparatus  and  the  con- 
venience of  a  theatre,  must,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  have 
necessarily  been  discontinued  in  Gaul  at  an  early  day,  very 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  at  the  latest. 
But  the  dramatic  plays  of  an  inferior  order,  those  which  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  required  any  stage  or  the  cooperation  of 
many  actors,  certainly  continued  to  be  in  vogue.  TThose  his- 
trions,  those  itinerant  mimes,  who  had  long  since  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  from  city  to  city,  from  borough  to  borough, 
amusing  the  populace  by  their  parodies  and  by  their  fragment- 
ary imitations  of  the  comedy  or  the  pantomime  of  the  larger 
tiieatres,  had  their  successors,  who  continued  and  p^petuated 
their  art 

No  doubt,  this  art  had  already  miserably  degenerated  with 
reference  both  to  the  means  which  it  employed  and  to  the  end 
proposed;  no  doubt,  the  traditions  and  the  recollections,  on 
which  it  was  founded,  had  become  more  and  more  distorted  and 
adulterated,  the  further  thev  had  receded  from  their  source ;  but 
they  did  not  become  entirely  extinct,  and  there  is  not  an  epoch 
of  the  Middle  Age,  in  which  we  could  not  discover  some  ves- 
tiges of  them. 

in  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Middle 
Age  we  find  certain  provisions,  which  prove  that  at  this  epoch 
there  existed  histrions  and  mimes,  who  were  the  successors  of 
the  histrions  and  mimes  of  the  pagan  period.  These  laws  pro- 
nounce against  the  former  the  same  exclusions,  which  the  Boman 
emperors  and  the  ancient  councils  had  pronounced  against  the 
latter.  They  likewise  refused  them  the  right  of  becoming  wit- 
nesses before  the  tribunals. 

The  representations  by  which  they  fascinated  the  uncultured 
multitude  are  nowhere  specified  in  the  acts  which  proscribe 
them,  but  they  are  summarily  qualified  as  the  wanton  plays  of 
infamous  and  obscene  histrions,  as  the  filthy  jests  of  mimes,  and 
by  other  terms,  which  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  their  close  alli- 
ance to  the  pagan  mimes. 

The  ecclesiastical  authors,  who  make  mention  of  these  repre- 
sentations, have  in  all  probability  spoken  of  them  with  so  much 
conciseness  and  obscurity  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they 
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did  not  yentnre  to  be  more  explicit.  As  far  as  we  can  form  an  j 
conception  of  them,  from  snch  miperfect  testimonies,  these  farces 
were  always  of  a  coarse,  and  fireqnentlj  of  a  licentious,  charac- 
ter, in  which  one  or  several  actors  represented,  often  by  a  simple 
pantomimic  play,  sometimes  also  by  the  aid  of  speech,  certain 
pleasing  or  burlesque  actions  and  situations,  the  majority  of 
which  must  have  belonged  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity. 

And  the  mimes,  the  dramatic  histrions,  properly  so  called, 
were  not  the  only  artists  of  pagan  antiquity,  whicn  had  their 
representatives  in  the  Middle  Age.  Those  dancers,  those  musi- 
cians, those  itinerant  buffoons  of  the  pagan  age,  which  were 
invited  to  the  private  feasts,  to  weddings  and  to  banquets,  or 
who  introduced  themselves,  in  order  to  increase  and  add  variety 
to  the  amusement,  were  still  to  be  found  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  exercising  the  same  profession,  leading  the 
same  life  as  their  predecessors  had  done  before  them,  and  as 
welcome  as  they  had  been,  wherever  they  presented  themselves. 

They  are  the  same  personages,  which,  under  their  antique 
names  of  ThymeUci  and  of  buffoons,  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire,  by  way  of  a  pious  exception  to  the  general 
naage,  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  from  his  entertain- 
ments. 

Among  this  class  of  artists  there  figured  certain  women, 
whom  contemporary  legislations  designate  as  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. I  refer  to  the  dancers  and  the  flute-players,  who  went 
about  from  city  to  city,  and  in  the  country,  especially  on  Sun- 
days and  on  festivals,  searching  in  every  direction  for  those 
whom  they  might  for  a  moment  please  or  seduce.  Thev  were 
under  new  and  sometimes  barbarous  names — ^the  ancient  Orches- 
trides,  the  Aulestrides  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Bomans,  save 
only  that  they  fell  far  below  the  talents  and  the  graces  of  their 
ancient  prototypes.  We  shall  find  them  again  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  those  women  unio  were  the  itine- 
rant rivals  of  the  Jongleurs,  after  the  latter  had  become  the 
rfaapsodists  or  sin^rs  of  the  Troubadours. 

All  these  remams,  all  these  traditions  of  the  religion,  the  arts 
and  the  customs  of  antiquity,  necessarily  lead  to  the  supposition 
(3i  equivalent  remains  and  of  similar  traditions  of  ancient  poetry, 
with  which  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected. 
It  is  in  fact  eaq^  to  convince  ourselves,  that  at  the  epochs  under 
consideration  there  must  have  existed,  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  a 
popular  poetry,  which  was  the  express  and  direct  reminiscence 
of  that  of  the  ancient  paganism,  feeble  and  degraded  as  that 
reminiscence  may  have  oeen. 

And  in  the  first  place,  tiiose  profane  dances,  the  remains  of 
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ancieBt  reli^iovs  ehorudes,  which  had  perpetuated  tiiemselFes 
in  the  Christian  solemnitied ;  those  pagan  rites,  whidi  had  been 
kept  up  in  the  funeral  ceremoniea,  were,  as  we  have  abreadj 
seen,  always  acoompanied  by  analoffous  songs,  l^ese  son^ 
are  always  qualified  oy  the  epithet  of  profanity  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  They  con- 
sequently did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  Christian  liturgy ;  nor 
is  it  any  more  probable,  that  they  were  pa^an  hymns.  They 
eould  at  most  have  been  but  yague  recollections  of  the  latter, 
composed  with  more  or  less  energy  and  vivacity,  but  without 
any  art  and  in  a  popnlar  tone,  in  an  incorrect  and  barbarous 
Latin.  The  funem  songs  are  tiiose,  which  it  is  the  easiest  to 
8upi>ose  were  sometimes  possessed  of  some  little  inspiration  and 
or^inality.  x 

Sut  the  real  ffroundwork  of  all  the  popular  poetry  of  this 
epoch,  consisted  of  the  various  son^  which  were  required  fbr 
the  usual  recreations  of  domestic  hfe.  Love  was  the  common 
theme  of  all  these  son^,  and  this  love,  it  appears,  was  repressed 
with  that  freedom  of  imagination  and  of  language,  which  was 
so  repliant  to  the  mystical  spirit  of  Christianity.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Saint  Cnsarius  qualified  the 
songs  of  the  peasantry  about  Aries  of  both  sexes  as  licenUous  and 
dicSMAooH  9ong9  oftove.  Hie  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  sub- 
sequent centuries  speak  in  nearlv  the  same  terms  of  the  same 
kind  of  flongs,  which  is  a  proof  that  their  tone  was  still  the 
same. 

A  large  number  of  these  songs  were  dancing^ongs,  and  the 
dances  were  generally  of  the  mimic  kind,  in  whicn  the  per* 
formers  imitated  by  their  movements  their  attitudes  and  ges* 
tnres,  the  action  or  the  situation  described  in  the  chanted 
words.  The  choruses  of  the  Greeks  were  precisely  the  same 
thing;  and  hence  these  dances  were  designated  by  the  Qreek 
caroXaa  or  cormias — a  name  which  they  retained  for  a  long 
time. 

It  was  sometimes  the  case  that,  for  want  of  an  appropriate 
]K)etry,  these  dancing  choruses  chanted  songs  wmch  were 
simply  historical*  An  ecclesiastical  writer  has  preserved  us 
two  couplets  <rf  a  popular  song  on  one  of  the  expeditions  of 
Qotaire  IL  against  the  Saxons,  which  took  place  toward  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  He  says  expressly,  that  this 
oong,  in  rustic  Latin,  was  in  the  mouth  <^  everybody,  and  that 
the  women  made  choruses  of  it,  that  is  to  say^  they  sung  it 
while  performing  the  circular  dance  or  round.* 

*  81  qua  Tlctorla  canoen  poblioiun,  Joxta  rmttcitetem,  per  omniimi  pene  voHtabtt 
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8nch  is  the  most  definite  and  the  clearest  idea,  which  it  was 
in  my  power  to  give  of  the  general  state  of  things,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  in  wnich  the  first  attempts,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  new  literature  and  of  a  new  idiom  originated  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  information  respect- 
ing these  obscure  times,  and  particularly  when  the  question 
turns  on  facts  of  an  order  like  those  which  occupy  our  attention 
at  present,  did  not  permit  me  to  be  more  complete  or  more 
explicit.  1  hope,  however,  that  my  ulterior  developments  will 
fetch  out  more  distinctly  the  antecedents,  to  which  they  will 
successively  link  themselves. 

But,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
formation  and  of  the  hii^ory  of  the  Provencal  idiom,  ^is  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  history  of  the  literature 
now  imder  consideration. 

«»,  Ha  eaoentSimi,  femi&»qiie  chorot,  Inde  plavdendo,  •ofe^ponebant.*'    Author  9t  tte 
tt^  of  8L  Faron.    The  long  wm  as  follows  t 

De  CUetario  est  oanete  rege  Franconim, 

<{iii  ivft  pvffiiare  In  gentem  Baxommi. 

Qnam  grayiter  proreAisset  missis  Saxommii 

8i  non  loisset  inolytns  Faro  de  gente  Bargimdionun. 

Qnando  veniant  in  terrain  Prancorain, 
Faro  nbi  erat  priUceps,  miss!  Sazonnm, 
lastinota  Dei  traasennt  per  nrbem  Meldorm, 
No  interficiantor  a  rege  Franconun.— k£^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OSIGm  OF  THE  PSOYENQAL  LAKGUAGS. 

I PABS  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  Bomansh  languages  in  ^neral,  and  of  that  of  the  Trou- 
badours, which  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most  in^nious,  and  the 
most  polished  of  them  all,  in  particular.  It  is  not  without  a 
•ort  of  diffidence  and  anxietj,  that  I  approach  the  investigation 
of  this  part  of  my  subject,  fearing  that  it  might  appear  d^  and 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader.  The  subject,  however,  is  on 
the  one  hand  too  important  and  too  intimately  connectea  with 
the  history  of  modem  literature  and  civilization,  to  admit  of 
anv  evasion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  generally  pre- 
valent on  this  point  seem  to  me  to  be  too  unsatisfactory  to  be 
repeated  here  without  a  new  examination. 

The  Romansh  or  Neo-Latin  lanraa^es,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ancient  Provencal,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian  and  the 
Portuguese  and  their  respective  dialects  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  tlie  Latin,  corrupted  by 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  of  the  national  idioms  of  the 
latter.  But  this  solution  of  the  problem  is  but  a  superficial 
one ;  it  is,  as  it  we];p,  a  mere  concealment  of  its  real  nature  and 
extent.  Its  proper  solution  would  have  required  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
among  which  the  languages  in  question  originated,  and  on  the 
other^  into  the  history  of  languages  in  generaL 

This  is  precisely  wnat  I  would  have  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Provencal,  in  order  to  analyze  its  original  ingredients.  Bat 
tills  task,  rijgorously  taken,  would  exceed  at  once  my  means 
and  my  design.  I  am,  therefore,  less  ambitious  to  furnish  a 
methodical  solution  of  the  question  than  I  am  to  present  it 
under  a  point  of  view,  which  will  permit  us  to  embrace  it  as  a 
whole,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  its 
definitive  solution  depends. 

The  origin  of  the  Provenjal  goes  back  far  beyond  the  epoch 
of  the  Germanic  invasions ;  it  Imks  itself  bv  various  threads  to 
the  history  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
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tantB  of  Ghtul.  Some  notions,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  ^e  there- 
fore an  indispensable  preliminary  to  oar  researches  on  the 
former. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Gkiul,  which  are  mentioned  in  history.  Bat  what 
I  have  been  able  to  say  casually,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth  on 
this  sabject,  has  been  by  far  too  rapid  to  admit  of  my  referring 
to  it  now.  It  is  indispensable,  that  I  should  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  it  more  expressly,  in  order  to  discover  its  relation 
to  the  special  Question  whicn  I  have  now  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss. Im  evertheless,  it  will  be  granted  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  a  topic  so  obscure  and  so  com- 

Elicated  as  is  the  one  under  consiaeration,  without  deviating 
•om  my  purpose ;  and  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
merely  ^ving  some  of  the  results  without  any  further  discus- 
sion, and  without  entering  into  all  the  proofs  bv  which  they  are 
arrived  at.  I  can,  however,  assure  the  reader  that  I  nave 
neglected  neither  researches  nor  reflections  to  convince  myself 
of  the  truth  of  these  results. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  history  of  Qaul  commences,  this 
country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  forming  at  least 
three  distinct  ^oups,  three  different  national  bodies,  which  the 
writers  of  antiquity  fremiently  confounded,  sometimes  under 
one  name,  sometimes  under  another.  Caasar  is  the  first  who 
has  expressly  distinguished  them  by  different  names.  To  the 
first  of  these  three  nations  he  gives  the  name  of  Aquitani. 
to  the  second  that  of  Celtsa,  and  to  the  third  tnat  of 
BelgflB.* 

But  positive  and  valuable  as  this  division  may  be,  it  never- 
theless gives  rise  to,  or  rather  leaves  unsolved,  several  diflScul- 
ties,  of  which  I  will  only  mention  two. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
but  only  to  tiiat  portion  of  Ihe  country  which  was  conquered 
by  C»sar.  It  consequently  excludes  all  the  tribes  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  aprovince  of  vast  extent,  which  had  already  been 
subject  to  the  Roman  sway  before  the  conquest  of  CcBsar.  We 
faiow  positively,  that  the  tribes  of  this  province  belonged  to 
different  races,  but  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  these 
races  were  the  same  three  national  bodies  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  or  whether  they  were  of  a  different  origin. 

The  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  by  far  the  most  probable, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  proved  historically,  that  the  tribes  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  were  all  of  them,  as  were  those  of  the  rest 
of  Gaul,  either  Aquitanian  or  Celtic  or  Belgic,  and  that  they 
were  thus  evidently  included  in  the  division  of  Csesar. 

*  De  Bello  Oallioo,  lib.  I.,  o.  1 — Ed. 
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In  tlio  second  place,  Csssar  erpresslj  affirmB  a  fact  which  is 
worth  our  notice.  He  says,  that  the  name  Celt,  which  he  applies 
to  one  of  the  three  nations  conquered  by  him,  was  the  name  by 
which  thi9  people  was  accustomed  to  designate  itself,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  ad<fe,  that  the  Celts  were  the  same  people  to  whidi  the 
Bomans  usually  mve  the  name  of  Ganls.*  it  follows  from  this 
assertion,  that  m  nis  time  the  term  Oank  was  employed  by  the 
Bomans  in  an  improper  and  arbitrary  manner — ^in  a  man- 
ner, which  did  not  correspond  to  the  actual  state  or  usage  cf 
the  country ;  that  at  that  epoch  there  was  no  longer  any  par- 
ticular trite,  or  any  collection  of  tribes,  to  which  this  ancient 
name  of  Gauls  could  strictly  be  applied.  It  aiq[>ear8,  that  in 
conseauence  of  some  unknown  revolution  a  new  name  had 
^ainea  the  asc^idency  oyer  the  latter,  and  had  caused  it  to  fall 
mto  desuetude  in  its  own  country  even.  Now  it  is  necessaiy 
to  know  to  which  of  th«  three  of  Ceesar's  national  divisions  the 
name  of  Gauls  had  originally  been  given,  and  could  still  be 
applied  with  propriety,  at  least  historicalljr.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  to  the  Belgians,  and  that  tM 
name  of  BcIk®  was,  in  Csesar^s  time,  the  one  which  had  ob- 
tained in  Gaul  as  the  collective  designation  of  the  tribes  which 
had  formerly  been  denominated  Game. 

Cessar  is  also  the  authority  from  which  we  leam,  what  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  each  of  the  three 
nations  discovered  by  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  upon 
the  whole,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  noticed  by  others,  his 
division  is  a  just  and  an  important  one.  According  to  his  ac- 
count the  Aquitanians  inhabited  the  triangular  area  comprised 
between  the  course  of  the  Garonne  and  tne  occidental  half  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain.  The  Celts  had  chiefly  concentrated  them- 
selves in  the  territory,  which  was  situate  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Seine.  The  Bel^c  tribes,  or  those  of  the  ancient  Gal- 
lic race,  occupied  the  whole  of  tiie  area  extending  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhme.  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Finally,  the  province  oi  Gallia 
Karbonensis  contained  tribes,  <^  which  some  were  affiliated  to 
tiie  Bel^,  as  for  example,  the  YoIcsb  Arecomici  of  Nimes, 
and  the  Y  olca3  Tectosages  of  Toulouse ;  and  others  to  the  Aqui- 
tanians, as,  for  example,  all  the  Ugurians  and  the  Iberians  on 
the  sea-coast,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone  and  the  east^n 
headland  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  those  tribes  were  un- 
doubtedly Celtic,  but  we  have  no  positive  data,  by  which  we 
may  distinguish  them. 

Li  regam  to  the  characteristic  differences,  which  doubtless 

<'TertUm  (partem  inoolnnt),  qui  ipBonun  Ungos  Celts,  noftra  Galli,  appellantar." 
Id.  eodem  loco.— £<i. 
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edsted  between  the  three  nationalities  mentioned  hy  Gsesar, 
that  of  their  languages  is  the  principal  one,  which  it  fs  necessary 
for  me  to  notice  here ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  any- 
thing vei^  definite  on  this  point  Csesar  is  content  with  the\ 
vague  affirmation,  that  the  three  nations  ill  question  differed 
among  themselves  in  their  laws,  their  customs  and  their 
languages.* 

^arabo,  whileadopting  the  division  of  CsBsar.  happily  adds  some 
traits,  which  develop  and  complete  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Aquitanians  are  concerned.  ^^  The  Aquitanians,"  says  he,  ^^  are 
oitirely  different  from  the  Oauls,  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  language^  but  also  in  their  general  appearance,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Iberians ;"  f  and  by  his 
Iberians,  Strabo  here  means  the  masses  of  the  Spanish.  When 
he  comes  to  the  special  description  of  Aquitania,  he  commencea 
with  a  passage  which  is  still  more  explicit  than  the  first: 
^The  Aquitanians,"  says  he,  ^^  resemble  the  Iberians  more 
dosdy  than  thev  do  the  Gauls,  both  in  the  general  conforma- 
tion o£  their  body  and  in  tiieir  langua^."  1 

This  £act  being  considered  as  established,  we  are  certain,  that 
the  Aquitanians  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  race  spoke  an. 
Iberian  idiom,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gaulish.  In  regard  to  these  latter  languages,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  their  mutual  difference  must  certainly  have  been 
much  more  inconsiderable  than  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  Aijuitanian ;  it  was,  however,  still  great  enough,  to 
lead  Csesar  into  the  error  of  regarding  them  as  two  languages, 
totally  distinct  iroxa  each  other.  iRie  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
thereibre,  spoke  primitively  three  different  languages,  the 
Aquitanian,  the  Celtic  and  the  Gallic,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it 
instead  of  ^e  Belgic. 

The  Phocssans  are  the  first  people,  known  to  have  introduced 
a  new  language  into  Gaul.  iSie  tribes  of  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
seilles, as  we  have  already  seen,  soon  learned  this  new  idiom, 
and  their  own,  whatever  it  was,  piust  sooner  or  later  have  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  former. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fhocaeans  in  Gaul,  the 
Bomans,  having  successively  conquered  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  introduced  the  Latin,  which  incessantly  gained 
new  advantages  over  the  Greek,  as  well  as  over  the  ancient 
national  limguages,  xmtil  the  epocn  of  the  Germanic  invasions.. 

*  "Hi  omnes  lingaa,  institatis,  legibvs  inter  m  diflbnmt"  De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  i. 
«.!.— £tf. 

t  "'Air^uf  ydp  rfirclv,  oi  ^hKOviravol  dia^ipovat  roii  TaXatiKo^  (^>^  Kara  re 
ric  tQv  auudruv  KaraaKevdc*  Koi  /cord  t^  yXwrrov  hiKaffi  6i  fiSAAov  1fiTjpotv»  — 
QeocnuDli.,  lib.  iy.  c.  S.-^4f. 

^  In  tJM  Mune  chapter  of  tlie  nme  book.— ^fitf. . 
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It  ie  an  accredited  opinion,  that  at  this  epoch  the  Latin  had 
become  the  uniyerBal,  nay,  the  only,  language  of  the  Ghkuls ; 
but  this  opinion  has  very  little  intrinsic  probability.  It  has 
against  itself  the  excessive  difficulty,  with  which  lan^oages  are 
Imown  to  become  extinct,  howeyer  little  they  may  be  q>oken 
by  numerous  masses  of  men,  and  in  a  territory^  cf  a  certain 
extent  and  of  some  variety  of  surface.  It  remams  to  be  seen, 
whether  it  has  anv  facts  m  its  favor ;  but  it  is  easy  to  assure 
one's  self,  that  it  has  none. 

The  Bomans,  it  is  true,  imdertook  to  impose  tiieir  language 
and  dieir  laws  at  the  same  time  on  the  nations,  whom  they 
subjugated ;  *  but  in  this  attemnt  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  successful  anywnere.  The  time  for  the  con- 
summation of  so  vast  an  enterprise  was  wanting  to  them  every- 
where ;  and  when  their  empire  fell,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
single  province,  but  what  contained  considerable  masses  of 
population,  which  continued  to  express  themselves  in  the  idiom 
of  their  fathers.  Hius  they  spoke  Greek  in  Greece ;  Punic  and 
Berber  in  the  province  of  Africa ;  Illyrian  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic ;  Coptic  in  Egvpt  In  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
the  ancient  dialects  of  several  districts  of  Italy,  at  a  very  short 
-distance  from  Home,  as  for  example  the  Oscan  and  the  Etruscan, 
were  still  written  and  spoken  Doth.  The  same  facts,  which 
prove  that  at  tliat  time  tney  were  not  yet  extinct,  warrant  the 
presumption  that  they  still  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  time 
after  ;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  Latin  was  ever 
•the  only  language  of  Italy  itself. 

As  far  as  Gaul  is  concerned,  the  Latin  was  certainlv  never 
the  language  of  all  its  inhabitants.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
lacts  which  go  to  prove,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
ancient  national  idioms  and  even  the  Greek  continued  in  use 
until  the  last  days  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  even  survived  it. 

Saint  Jerome  states  indirectly,  that  in  the  fifth  century  the 
Gallic  was  still  spoken  at  Treves  and  its  vicinity — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  country,  where  Boman  culture  must 
have  exercised,  the  greatest  infiuenccf  The  same  saint  re- 
lates another  fact  on  the  authority  of  Yarro,  and  his  statement 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  still  so  in  his  own  time ;  he 
says,  that,  besides  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  a  third  idiom  was 
«poken  at  Marseilles  and  its  environs,:^  which  could  have 

*  "  Imperioaa  ciyitas  non  lolom  jngom,  sed  etiam  lingnam  snam  gentibuB  domitiB 
imponebat.— Bomani,  qaocamqae  pergebant  latinam  inferebant  lingnam."  St  Hieron. 
in  Epist  ad  Galatas,  prooem.    St.  Angnst  De  Cirit.  Dei,  lib.  ziz Ed, 

t  .  .  .  .  **  Galatas  ezcepto  sermone  Qrsco,  qno  omnia  Oriens  loqnitar,prt}prtaii 
KngiMMi  enndem  pene  habere  qnam  Treyiroa."  ....  InBpiit.  ad  Gal.  lib.  ii.  c 
"8.— JS?<i. 

X  **  ICanOiam  Fhooei  condidenmt :  qnoa  ait  Varro  frtfrngutt  etM,  qnod  et  Gnsce 
loqnantor,  et  Latine,  et  Gallice."    Id.  eodem  \Sbto,—Ed, 
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been  none  other  than  one  of  the  three  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul. 
Now  the  places  in  question  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of 
Greek  and  Soman  civilization  for  more  than  a  thousand  con- 
secutive years.  From  these  two  facts  we  may  indeed  be  per- 
mitted to  conclude,  that  the  Latin  could  not  have  made  any 
very  great  progress  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  on 
the  remote  shores  of  Armorica ;  and  in  support  of  these  facts, 
we  might  cite  twenty  others,  if  we  had  the  tmie  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  a  chimerical  enterprise,  if  one  were  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  parts  of  Gaul, 
where  tne  Latin  was  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  those  where  the  national  idioms  had  continued  in 
use  up  to  the  same  period.  The  assertions,  which  could  be 
hazarded  on  this  subject,  would  be  true  only  on  the  condition  of 
being  extremely  vague. 

At  the  epoch  in  question,  the  three  primitive  languages  of 
Gaul  continued  in  use,  without  any  doubt,  in  certain  remote 
cantons,  away  from  the  highways  of  commerce,  and  from  the 
seats  of  authoritv — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  interior,  and  on  the  frontiers. 

As  to  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  ^nerally  spoken  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  greater  part  of  their  districts,  at  least  in  those 
populous  provinces,  which  had  frequent  and  regular  communi- 
cations with  each  other. 

But  even  there,  where  the  Latin  was  spoken,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  to  the  same  extent  nor  equally  well.  The  person- 
ages of  the  higher  classes,  those,  who  had  frequented  the  schools 
<»  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  no  doubt  spoke  it  with  correctness.* 
But  we  cannot  make  the  same  apphcation  in  regard  to  the 
general  masses  of  these  populations. 

At  Bome  itself,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
Latin  as  established  by  literary  culture,  such  as  the  educated 
classes  prided  themselves  on  speaking  it,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
people  generally.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  the  people  were 
m  tne  habit  of  clipping  and  of  altering  the  forms  of  words,  and 
of  depriving  them  of  the  characeristic  endings,  which  were 
destined  to  express  the  nicer  shades  of  Uieir  grammatical  value. 
So  men  of  great  sense  and  erudition  have  regarded  the  lan^ua^ 
of  the  ancient  Roman  populace  as  a  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Latin, 
of  which  the  Italian  would  be  the  immediate  continuation. 

*  This  ifl  maaifert  inUr  aUa  from  a  letter  of  Sidonias,  in  which  he  coBgratalatet  a 
Mend  of  his,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Aavenne,  on  his  sacceas  in  instituting  public 
ieho<ris  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  country :  **  Celtici  sermonis 
•qoamam  depositnra  nobiiitas,  nunc  oratorio  stylo,  nunc  camoBualibus  modis  imbuitur." 
But  to  the  masses  the  Latin  of  the  classical  authors  must  have  stUl  remained,  what  the 
French  of  F^nelon  or  Racine  is  at  this  very  day  to  the  prorinoiaL  who  knows  nothing 
b«thispatoj».-.JE:A 
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Thefre  is  nndonbtecQy  Bome  trutli  in  this  opinion  ;  the  only 
difficulty  is,  that  from  a  general  and  vagne  fact  they  have 
deduced  too  special  and  too  precise  a  consequence. 

As  far  as  Gaul  is  concerned,  the  chances  for  the  adulteraticm 
of  the  Latin  in  the  mouth  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  peojJe 
were  there  obviously  ^ater  and  more  numerous  than  atllome. 
In  order  to  learn  the  Latin,  the  Gauls  were  obliged  to  forget 
their  ancient  languages ;  and  a  forgetting  of  this  description, 
even  with  the  decided  determination  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  al- 
ways for  the  masses  of  ifhe  people  the  slowest  and  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  The  national  terms  and  idioms 
must  have  become  apparent  every  moment  in  the  Latin  of  a 
Celt,  a  Gaul  or  an  A<^uitanian,  who  had  not  learnt  it  syste- 
matically, but  by  practice  and  from  sheer  necessity. 

This  forced  mixture,  this  inevitable  colKsion  between  the 
Latin  and  the  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul,  must  necessarily  have 

S'ven  rise  to  intermediate  dialects,  to  a  popular  Latin,  which  I 
all  henceforth  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Kustic  Latin,  and 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  inferior  classes  of 
the  Gallo-Roman  population  shomd  ever  succeed  in  speaking 
the  Latin  with  all  the  rigor  and  in  all  the  purity  of  its  gram- 
matical correctness.  iNevertheless,  as  long  as  the  ^man 
culture  was  making  progress  in  Gaul,  the  Kustic  Latin  must 
have  had  a  graduaf  tendency  to  approximate  the  grammatical, 
«nd  to  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  it. 

The  Germanic  invasions  came  to  arrest  the  anterior  march 
of  things  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other.  In  consequence  of 
these  invasions,  three  new  idioms  were  introduced  into  Gaul, 
by  the  Gothic  in  the  southwest,  the  Burgundian  in  the  south- 
east, and  the  Frankish  in  Il»  north.  At  that  time — ^that  is  to 
Bay,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  there  were  eight  or  nine 
different  languages  in  Gaul.  Two  centuries  later,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Septimania  by  the  Arabs,  Narbonne,  the  primitive 
centre  of  the  Latin  language  in  Gaul,  became  the  seat  of  a  new 
authority  and  of  a  new  language.  This  is  the  tenth  of  those, 
which  history  can  enumerate  up  to  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unknown  varieties  of  dialects,  which  were  undoubtedly 
very  numerous. 

Different  languages,  which  are  brought  into  accidental  contact 
with  each  other,  naturally  tend  to  modify,  to  interpenetrate 
and  to  supplant  each  other.  Being  the  organs  of  moral  and 
political  forces,  they  necessarily  show  the  pretensions  and  the 
aestinies  of  these  forces :  they  triumph  or  they  perish  with  them. 
All  the  langu^es,  which  coexisted  m  G^ul  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  to  the  miadle  of  the  eighth  centuries  were  far  from  having 
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equal  dutneeB  of  life  and  of  duratioiL  But  it  would  occup  j 
too  much  time,  and  it  is  not  essential  for  my  purpose,  to  rend^ 
an  account  of  these  chances.  It  will  be  sumcient  to  remark, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  majoritj  of  Ae 
languages,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  had  already  disappeared 
from  the  soil  of  Gaul,  some  sooner  and  others  later,  without  our 
being  able  to  say  precisely  at  what  epoch,  with  respect  to  any 
of  them. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  languages,  the  Oaulish  or 
the  Gallic,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  disappear ;  at  any  rate, 
the  last  positive  evidence  we  have  of  its  existence  in  Gaul, 
relates  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century :  it  is  contained  in  a 
curious  passage  from  the  life  of  Saint  Martin,  by  Sulpicius 
Severus.^  This  biography  is  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue.  Somc^ 
Aquitanians,  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  thelife  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Saint,  requested  a  certain  Gaul,  who  had  been  a 
witness,  to  give  an  account  of  them.  But  the  latter  shows  a 
litde  diffidence  and  embarrassment  about  explaining  himself  in 
the  presence  of  men  of  an  accomplished  and  fastidious  taste, 
while  he  himself  is  but  a  Gaul,  who,  moreover,  pretends  to  be 
somewhat  illiterate.  ^^  Speak  as  you  please,"  said  thereuj^on 
?osthamianuSy  one  of  the  interlocutors,  eager  to  hear  him^ 
^  speak  Celtic  or  Gallic  if  ^ou  prefer  it,  nrovided  you  only 
qpeak  of  Martin."*  There  is  no  doubt^  out  that  by  these 
denominations  of  Celtic  and  of  Gallic  he  meant  two  of  the 
ancient  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  were  then  still  spoken,  of  one  of 
which,  however,  every  vestige  la  lost  from  the  moment  of  this 
accidental  notice. 

Subsequently  to  the  gij^th  century,  we  find  no  longer  any 
indication  of  the  use  of  the  Greek.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth, 
the  Arabic,  together  with  the  dominion  of  the  Mussulmans,  ha4 
been  driven  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  From  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth,  the  Latin  hga  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  was 
thenceforward  only  employed  as  the  language^  of  the  cultus, 
the  laws  and  the  administration*  Finally,  there  is  every  appear- 
ance, that  the  Yisigoths  and  the  Bnr^undians  had  renounced 
their  Teutonic  idioms  about  the  same  tune. 

By  the  tenth  century,  history  knows  of  no  more  than  four 
different  languages  within  the  limits  of  GauL  The  Frankisn 
was  generally  spoken  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Bhine,  in  those 
portions  of  ancient  Belgium^  into  which  the  Franks  had  forced 


*  "Bom  eoglto  me  homlnem  Qannm  inter  AqniUnos  yerb*  AMtnram,  Tereer  ne  oflfeB- 
4iA  Testras  nimiam  nrbanaa  anres  eermo  rosticior."  This  i|  ^  Itngnftge  pat  into  thf 
■onth  of  the  Celt.  To  wlUch  tlie  Aquitanian  interlocntor  replies :  *^  VeT  celtioe,  ant  «1 
■afit,  galUee  loqaere,  dommodo  Jam  Martinnm  loqnaria."    DiaL  L-^a. 
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themselves  in  a  mass,  and  whence  thej  had  expelled  the  QttSUh 
Romans. 

In  the  Armorica  of  Csesar,  which  was  then  called  Bretagne, 
the  Celtic  still  continued  to  be  in  use ;  it  waa  then  or  soon  after 
designated  bv  tihe  name  of  the  Breton. 

In  the  ralleys  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  the  ancient  Aqnita- 
nian  idiom  was  likewise  perpetuated ;  it  had  assumed  the  name 
of  tiie  Basque,  as  had  also  tne  people,  who  spoke  it 

In  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  Gallo-Bomans  spoke  a 
language,  which  was  mostly  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  which 
the  historians  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Lingua  Bomana 
liuatica^  or  by  that  of  the  Lingua  Romana^  or  Boman  language 
simpler.  It  was^  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  hereafter,  this 
same  idiom,  which  I  have  already  distinguished  as  the  Rustic 
Latin,  and  which,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was  called  the 
Romance  or  the  Romansh.  It  waa  divided  into  various  dialects, 
the  most  prominent  of  which,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
country,  formed  on  the  one  hand  the  French  or  the  Romansh 
of  the  North,  and  on  the  other  the  Provenjal  or  the  Romansh 
of  the  Bouth. 

It  is  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  the  latter,  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  explain,  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  a  sufScient 
number  of  direct  aata  on  this  subject,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  approach  it  in  a  very  circuitous  way.  In  indicating  the 
various  languages,  which,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  were 
simultaneouslv  or  successively  spoken  in  the  countries,  where 
the  Provencal  was  subsequently  formed,  I  have  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  that  very  means,  indicated  all  the  possible  sources 
of  the  latter,  all  the  materials  which  could  enter  into  its  com- 
position, all  tne  grammatical  antecedents  that  could  have  deter- 
mined its  character.  The  question  is  now,  to  see,  to  what 
extent  considering  the  Provencal  such  as  it  presents  itself  to 
us  in  tne  written  monuments  and  by  oral  tradition,  we  may  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  respective  influences  of  the  anterior 
idioms,  and  to  appreciate  its  greater  or  less  aflSnity  with  them. 

There  are  two  things,  which  constitute  a  language :  its  matter, 
or  the  sum  of  words  which  it  employs  in  designating  objects ; 
and  the  system  or  the  method,  which  these  wor<fe  follow  in  order 
to  express  certain  relations  between  the  objects  desi^ated  and 
our  iaeas ;  they  are,  in  other  and  more  familiar  terms,  its  diction- 
ary and  its  grammar.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  the 
material  substratum  of  the  Provencal,  independently  of  its  gram- 
matical forms,  which  I  propose  to  consider  after  the  former  and 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Provencal  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  words> 
foreign  to  the  Latin,  than  is  commonly  supposed.    I  have  col- 
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leeted  nearly  three  thonBand  of  them  from  the  different  literary 
monnmentB  of  tiiis  lan^age,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
ooDBolt.  Now,  considering  the  small  number  of  these  works  as 
compared  with  the  immense  number  of  those  which  are  lost,  it 
18  to  be  presumed,  that  three  thousand  words  are  scarcely  more 
than  one-half  of  tiiose,  which  might  have  been  gathered  from 
a  complete  collection  of  the  monuments  in  question.  KcTcr- 
tfaeleas,  the  number  indicated  is  sufficiently  complete,  to  give  rise 
to  some  curious  comparisons. 

Of  these  three  thousand  Provenjal  wordfe  foreign  to  the  Latin, 
or  at  least  to  the  Latin,  such  as  we  know  it  from  books,  the 
greater  part  cannot,  to  my  knowledge,  be  referred  with  cer- 
tainty to  an^  known  lan^aee.  It  is  inmossible  for  me  to 
sajr,  whether  it  belongs  to  flie  Tost  portion  of  the  three  primitive 
idioms  of  Gaol,  or  to  languages,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
and  on  the  existence  of  which  history  furnishes  us  no  indication. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  non-Latm  ingredients  of  the  Pro- 
Ten^  can  very  easily,  and  with  more  or  less  certainty,  be 
lefm^  to  lan^a^es,  which  are  at  present  still  not  only  known, 
but  spoken  and  akve,  and  which  could  never  have  contributed 
words  to  the  Provencal,  unless  they  had  been  in  use  before  it, 
and  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated.  This  portion  of  the 
Provencal  includes  many  valuable  indications,  both  in  regard 
to  its  own  history,  and  in  regard  to  that  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul. 

Of  the  langua^  introduced  into  Gaul,  the  Arabic  was  tho 
last,  which  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  formation  of 
the  Proven§aL  And,  indeed,  we  find  in  the  latter  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  which  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  for- 
mer. They  could  easily  have  foimd  their  way  into  it,  some 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  at  Karbonne,  and  others  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  relations  subsisting  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
inla.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  simple  notice  of  the  fact, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter ;  and  I  shall 
return  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  other  facts,  with  which 
the  latter  is  connected. 

After  aU  that  I  have  heretofore  said  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Massilians  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  it  would  be  astonishing 
not  to  find  some  vestiges  of  the  Greek  in  the  vulvar  idioms  of 
the  country.  And,  indeed,  there  are  to  be  found  many,  and 
verT^  remarkable  ones,  especially  on  the  left  side  of  the  Khone, 
in  Provence  proper,  where  the  settlements  of  the  Massilians 
were  more  numerous,  and  their  population  more  compact,  than 
between  the  Khone  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  contains  a  very  considerable  num- 
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bier  of  Greek  words,  which  occur  more  especially  amonff  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  to  toe  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  to  fishing.  In  Lower  Firovence,  and 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps,  which  during  summer  are  fire- 
quented  by  Provensal  herdsmen,  there  w^e  at  a  eomparativdj 
recent  period  (and  lii«*e  are  undoubtedly  still)  villages,  where 
bread  was  called  ha/rt^  from  the  Greek  name  &^o^.  In  tibe 
written  Proven^,  which  represents  the  state  of  the  langua^ 
at  an  epoch,  when  it  was  seven  to  eight  centuries  nearer  to  its 
origin,  these  Greek  terms  are  still  more  abundant.  There  are 
'C^ubadours,  who  call  the  sea  pd^^  pdechy  pdagre^  names 
which  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  iriXayo^.  Many 
of  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  life  are  likewise  expressed  by  Greek 
words  in  the  Provencal. 

To  dream,  to  muse,  is  expressed  by  paniaizar^  pharUayssoTy 
Greek  <t>avrdiu>. 

To  seize,  to  take  by  the  hand,  is  called  ma/roi/ry  amarviTy  from 

To  eat,  to  partake  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  is  deleted 
by  the  word  dipnar^  from  the  Greek  delnpovj  whence  the  French 
diner  and  the  English  dinner,  are  derived. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate,  is  called  skisoTj  skiuary  from  oxt^t^. 

To  strive,  endeavor,  vonKoTy  from  Troy^,  wdvof. 

To  conceal  one's  self,  make  one's  self  small,  tapinaTy  trom 
raTreivS^y  ranetvdcj. 

To  fi^t,  to  wage  wsTy  peleioTy  from  irfiXefio^. 

To  cut,  to  divide  in  two,  is  entamenary  tcom  ripvtjy  which  the 
French  has  converted  into  entamefy  by  a  suppression  which  de- 
stroys or  disguises  the  etymology  of  tne  word. 

To  turn  (one's  self),  is  tnVw  and  ffiroTy  from  yOpo^,  yvptv<^. 

All  these  Proverij^al  verbs  can,  with  great  facility,  be  traced 
to  their  Greek  originals,  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  we 
perceive,  with  harcfiy  any  alterations. 

It  is  just  so  with  a  multitude  of  other  terms,  employed  to 
designate  objects  of  ordinary  life ;  thus  for  example : 

An  arrow,  dart,  is  called  inZo,  from  piXo^. 

Apple,  melay  or  mdhay  from  ^^Aoy. 

Ligntning,  flash,  lampecy  or  lampSy  from  Xa^md^y  Xdfin^i. 

Column,  stUoy  fipom  ^rtJAof. 

Burin,  style,  ffrq^y  ttom  ypa<f>Blc^  or  yfM^f. 

Pitcher,  jug,  ydriay  flrom  idpeloy. 

Yisage,  countenance,  ear€$y  from  icdpa. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  call  to  mind,  that  the 
Massilians  spoke  an  Ionian  dialect,  peculiar  to  Phoceea,  their 
mother  city,  and  to  the  neighboring  isle  of  Samos.  Now,  this 
dialect  undoubtedly  contamed  words,  which  were  unknown 
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elsewhere,  and  a  nnmber  of  which  may  have  remained  in  the . 
Provengal,  without  our  having  at  present  the  means  of  recog- 
nizing them.  Carious  researches  might  be  instituted  on  this 
point ;  but  they  would  lead  too  far  from  my  subject  I  shall 
have  but  one  oDservation  to  make  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  is  this: 
had  history  never  said  a  single  word  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  populations,  which  flourished  for  a  long  time  in  the  south 
of  Gam,  their  existence  might  have  been  surmised  from  the 
vestiges  of  the  Greek  that  are  scattered  through  the  Pro- 
venjaL 

Among  the  ingredients  of  this  latter  idiom  there  are  some, 
which  are  more  ancient  and  more  curious  than  the  Greek.  It 
contains  words  which  are  at  present  still  alive  in  the  Low-Bre- 
ton and  in  the  Welsh.  Now  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
two  dialects  belong  to  one  of  the  three  primitive  languages  of 
Gaol,  and  to  the  one  which  I  have  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  Celtic.  It  follows  from  this,  that  some  of  the  countries, 
in  which  the  Provencal  has  since  originated,  were  anciently 
inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it  is  principally  in  sections  com- 
posing the  northern  half  of  the  basm  of  the  Garonne,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  whatever  there  is  of  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  this  idiom. 

It  would  be  quite  a  complicated  task  for  philological  criticism 
to  eliminate  with  certainty  and  completeness  all  the  Breton  or 
Celtic  elements  interspersed  through  the  Provengal,  and  this  is 
not  the  place  for  such  an  undertakmg.  All  that  I  can  do  here 
is  simplv  to  affirm,  that  these  words  are  quite  numerous,  and 
to  give  by  way  of  specimens,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them.    Tlius,  for  example,  in  the  Provenjal 

Y(U  signifies  a  tomb. 

Dam.  a  clenched  hand,  or  fist 

Anaf^vA  enap^  a  cup. 

Agre^  a  troop,  multitude. 

EwM^  the  earth,  the  country. 

Bwkay  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Camba^  dale,  valley. 

Matxyul^  childish,  mfantine. 

Ouendy  graceful,  pretty. 

Primy  Blender,  subtile. 

Truan^  vagabond,  mendicant 

Fellj  bad,  wicked. 
Now  all  these  words  occur  in  the  same  signification,  and  with 
scarcelv  any  variation  of  sound  in  the  We£h,  and  in  the  origi- 
nal and  primitive  portion  of  the  Breton. 

This  affinity  established  between  the  Provencal  and  the 
idioms,  which  may  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  representar 
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ttves  of  one  of  the  three  aboriginal  languages  of  Gaul,  natoralljr 
•n^estfi  other  researches  of  a  similar  aescription. 

l%e  countries,  in  which  the  ProTenpal  was  spoken,  included 
the  Aquitania  of  Osesar, and  the  maritime  coast  extendingfrom 
the  mouths  of  the  Bhone  to  the  eastern  extremitjr  of  the  JPjre- 
nees.  It  can,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  be  historically' 
shown,  that  an  Iberian  idiom  wak  anciently  in  use  in  these 
eoimtries.  Now,  after  having  enumerated  Celtic  elements  in 
the  Provencal,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition,  that 
we  might  liKewise  find  in  it  some  traces  of  this  ancient  Iberian 
element,  the  identity  of  which  and  the  Basque  is  a  fact,  which 
tnav  be  re^rded  as  incontestable.    ' 

The  conjecture  is  not  a  chimerical  one.  Both  the  written 
Provencal  and  the  derivative  idimns,  by  which  it  is  still  repre- 
sented, actually  contain  a  certain  number  of  very  curious  words, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  ihe  Basque.  The  following 
are  some  of  them : 

Aonar,  to  aid,  second. 

AskOi  much. 

Bizj  black,  dark,  sombre. 

BrtBca^  honey. 

EnoOy  sadness,  chagrin. 

Nec^  sorrowful,  gloomy. 

OoM^  evil,  misfortunate,  etc. 

OaUawr^  to  injure,  ravage. 

SefTTG^  a  mountain. 

Oava/rrer^  a  bush,  thicket. 

Bdbi^  a  current,  river. 

Qrazal^  a  vase,  porringer. 
All  these  words  and  fifty  others,  which  I  could  add  to  the  list, 
have  precisely  the  same  simification  and  the  same  sound  in  the 
Basque  as  they  have  in  Sie  Proven$al.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  supposition,  that  the  latter  borrowed  them  from  the  former. 
Centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the  Basque  has  been  relegated 
into  the  mountains,  and  ever  since  that  time,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  give  words  to  the  lan^ages  in  its  vicinity,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  adopt  from  them,  in  order  to  express  the  new  rela- 
tions and  ideas  introduced  among  the  peojue,  which  spoke  it. 
The  Provenjal  could  therefore  not  have  taken  from  the  Basque, 
what  it  has  actually  adopted,  unless  it  was  in  those  countries, 
where  formerly  the  Iberian  idiom  was  used. 

We  are  now  certain,  that  the  dictionary  of  the  Bomansh- 
Provenjal  contains  words,  which  are  borrowed  from  two  of  the 
primitive  langua^  of  Gaul,  and  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  recognize  still  more  remarkable  vestiges  of  the  third. 

That  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  the  Gaihil  of  Ireland  are 
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people  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Gauls  properly  so-caUe^^ 
ana  that  a  language  closely  related  to  theirs  was  formerly  spoken 
in  a  part  of  Gam — ithese  are  facts,  which  have  every  proba- 
bilitv  in  iheir  favor,  and  are  indicated  by  the  very  identitv 
of  the  national  names  themselves.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  history  does  not  furnish  us  any  direct  or  positive  proof  on 
the  subject.  The  lexicon  of  the  Proveujal  however  may  here 
supply  th^  place  of  history.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
terms,  whicn  are  found  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Erse  or 
Irish  and  in  the  Gaelic,  as  the  language  of  tne  Scottish  High- 
landers is  called.  I  shall  not  give  a  list  of  them  for  fpar  of 
wearying  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  quotations  of  tins  kind. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  noticing  a  few  of  these  Gaelic  words, 
the  existence  of  which  in  Provencal  monuments  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  curious  fact  Buch  is,  for  example,  the  a^ective 
emiofiy  certanOf  in  those  instances,  in  which  it  makes  no  sense, 
if  we  translate  it,  as  we  are  at  first  sight  tempted  to  do,  by  our 
own  homophone  "  certain,"  but  where  it  becomes  very  expres- 
sive, if  we  render  it  after  the  Gaelic  substantive  kea^y  wnich 
dgnifies^'u^^u^,  honor,  rectitude.  Many  other  words,  employed 
by  the  ^oubadours,  and  those  which  are  the  most  difficult  of 
interpretation,  are  l^ewise  Gaelic  words  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Gallic.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only 
one  of  the  three  primitive  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  has  entirely 
vanished  from  the  country,  and  that  centuries  ago,  is  precisely 
the  one,  of  which  the  Provengal  exhibits  the  most  numerous,  Hie 
most  decided  and  the  most  characteristic  vestiges. 

^  Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  consider  these  questions  in  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inquire 
expressly,  what  parts  of  the  south  of  Gaul  the  nations,  which 
spoke  these  Gaulish  idioms,  may  have  inhabited.  It  will  be 
inifficient  for  my  purpose  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  asserted  an  affinilr  between  the 
BelgsB  of  CsBsar  and  the  Yolcss  or  Yolkse  Arecomici  and 
Tectosages,  whose  capitals  were  Nimes  and  Toulouse,  and  that 
if  the  former  belonged  to  the  great  national  body  of  the  Gauls 
proper,  the  latter  must  likewise  be  related  to  them. 

To  these  already  sufficiently  diversified  sources  of  the  Pro- 
vencal we  must  now  add  the  Teutonic.  The  Visiffoths  and  the- 
Bor^undians,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  established  themselves^ 
the  former  in  the  southeast,  the  latter  in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,, 
might  certainly  be  expected  to  have  exerted  some  influence  on. 
the  revolutions,  which  took  place  in  the  languages  of  the 
country.  As  we  know  nothing  special  respecting  the  idiom  of 
the  Burgundians,  we  have  not  the  means  iot  mal^g  a  aeparat^^ 
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account  of  it  in  our  estimate  of  the  affinity  between  the  Pro 
yen$al  and  the  Teutonic  language. 

It  is  toot  BO  with  the  Visigoths.  Their  dialect  is  veir  well 
known.  It  is  in  this  dialect  that  the  patriarch  of  the  Glothic 
nation,  Ulphilas,  composed,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  literary  monument  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
of  which  fragments  are  still  extant.  It  is  easy  to  convince 
one's  self  by  an  inspection  of  these  fn^ments,  that  the  Visi- 
goths left  traces  of  their  language  in  the  Provinces  of  Gaul 
adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  some  of  them  have  passed 
into  the  Provengal.  But  those  words  are  not  numerous ;  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  count  fifteen  of  them.  When  we  see  in 
history,  how  readily  the  Goths  in  Gaul  and  Italy  submitted  to 
the  iimuences  of  the  Roman  civilization,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, that  so  little  of  their  language  should  have  been  left  in 
the  countries,  which  were  subject  to  their  sway. 

The  majority  of  the  Teutonic  words  contained  in  the  Proven- 
cal are  in  all  probability  of  Prankish  origin.  It  is  true,  that 
this  people  never  established  itself  in  masses  and  at  large  in 
southern  Gaul ;  but  it  ruled  there  for  a  long  time  and  it  founded 
a  large  number  of  partial  or  isolated  settlements,  and  yet  the 
total  amount  of  Provencal  words  to  which  we  can  with  certainty 
assign  a  Teutonic  ori^n,  is  not  nearly  as  considerable,  as  one 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exceeds 
fifty.  The  words  retained  from  the  ancient  national  idioms  are 
much  more  numerous. 

All  these  different  ingredients,  however,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute only  a  portion,  and  by  far  the  smallest,  of  the  Provenjal 
lexicon.  The  real  and  the  capital  foundation  of  this  lexicon  is 
incontestably  the  Latin.  But  on  this  point  even  there  is  much 
that  might  be  said,  and  I  shall  only  be  able  to  give  a  few  rapid 
indications. 

That  the  great  majority  of  the  Provenjal  words  may,  without 
any  violence  or  improbability,  be  referred  to  the  Latin,  is  evi- 
dent enough;  but  that  they  are  all  effectively  and  directly 
derived  from  it,  is  a  question,  and  one  which  depends  on  the 
solution  of  anotner. 

^  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  return  here  for  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinction, which! have  above  endeavored  to  established,  between 
the  three  aboriginal  languages  of  Ganl.  I  have  remarked  that 
the  Iberian,  the  Aquitanian,  of  which  the  Basque  is  an  impor- 
tant relic,  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  Celtic 
and  the  Gallic,  or  with  any  other  known  language.  Between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gallic,  on  the  other  hand,  Siere  were  analo- 
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gies,  and  these  analogies  are  represented  by  the  relations  still 
existing  between  the  Erse  or  Irish  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  which  are  respectively  derived  from  them.  Now 
these  two  languages,  though  differiug  widely  from  each  other, 
though  Jiaving  each  a  material  basis  and  a  character  of  its  own, 
are  nevertheless  idioms  of  the  same  family  of  languages,  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  is  regarded  as  the  type,  and  of  which  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  collateral 
branches. 

By  reason  of  this  ancient  and  mysterious  relationship,  the 
Gaelic  and  the  Briton  exhibit  numerous  and  manifest  resem- 
blances to  the  Latin,  and  not  only  in  their  vocabulary,  but  also 
in  their  grammatical  forms.  Similar  analogies  must  doubtless 
have  existed  between  these  same  lan^ages,  at  the  epoch,  when, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Gaelic,  they 
coexisted  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Ganl.  The  numerous  fra^ents 
of  the  languages  of  Gaul,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  present  to  us  a  striking 
collection  of  marked  analogies  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

From  these  comparisons  it  follows,  that  various  Provenjal 
words  which  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
the  Latin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  th^y  are  contained  in  it, 
may  with  equal  correctness  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  or  the 
Gallic,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  one,  as  well  as 
from  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  word  caitieu.  which 
signifies  captive,  may  as  well  come  from  the  Celtic  caeth,  which 
means  the  same  thing,  as  from  the  Latin  capUvus.  The  adjec- 
tive suauj  sweet,  peaceable,  may  be  derived  either  from  the 
Latin  suavis  or  from  the  Lish  suaohaisj  which  has  the  same  sense. 
This  remark  is  not  without  its  importance  in  comparing  the 
unexpected  analogies  of  the  Provenjal  with  the  primitive  iaioms 
of  Gaul.  However,  1  do  not  intend  to  contradict  by  this  remark, 
what  I  have  above  advanced,  as  a  general  thesis,  that  the  lexi- 
cal groundwork  of  the  Provenjal  is  Latin,  and  directly  derived 
from  it 

After  having  thus  distinguished,  as  far  as  a  rapid  sketch 
would  permit  me,  the  various  origins  of  the  material  basis  of 
the  Provengal,  it  now  remains  to  indicate  in  the  same  manner 
the  origins  and  the  types  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  to  con- 
sider some  other  points  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  OBAIOCATIOAL   FORMATION  OF  THE  PBOTEirQAI.. 

Ik  tbeprecediDff  chapter  I  hare  examined  the  material  basis 
of  the  Komano-ftovenjal  lexicon,  which  I  have  considered 
independently  of  its  grammatical  forms.  I  have  endeavored 
fo  distinguish  the  vanous  elements,  of  which  this  basis  is  com- 
posed, and  to  refer  these  elements  to  their  respective  sources^ 
I  have  especially  insisted  on  two  points.  I  have  shown,  that, 
among  the  various  ingredients  of  the  Provencal,  those,  which 
emanated  from  Teutonic  sources,  were  extremely  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  that  the  language  exhibited  no  sign  whatever  of  any 
very  decided  influence  from  that  direction.  I  have  naoreover 
pointed  out,  in  the  idiom  in  question,  distinct  and  obvious 
remains  of  the  primitive  languages  of  Gaul — a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  nistory. 

Finally,  I  have  advanced,  that  this  idiom  was  not  a  combina- 
tion or  a  mixture  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  any  more  than 
were  the  other  Neo-Latin  languages ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  anterior  to  the  Germanic  conquest,  and  the  product  of 
various  causes,  all  eoually  independent  of  the  influences  of  that 
conquest ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  produce  some  proofs  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

jjie  Provencal  and  the  Keo-Latin  langua^s  in  general,  which 
have  supplanted  the  Latin,  differ  from  theiatter  principally  in 
respect  to  their  grammatical  forms,  and  this  di£^rence  shows 
itself  particularly  in  what  are  technically  termed  the  declension 
of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  The  relations,  which 
the  Latin  expresses,  in  both  these  verbal  modifications,  by 
simple  variations  of  the  endings  of  the  same  word,  are  in  the 
Neo-Latin  idioms  indicated  by  separate  signs,  distinct  from  the 
word  of  which  they  modify  the  signification.  Thus  for  example, 
in  rendering  into  English  the  Latin  dative  plural  yruofi&i##,  we 
say  to  thefiuUs  ;  in  rendering  the  verb  to  tove,  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  of  the  preterit  amavi,  we  say  /  have  loved.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  termination  Ims  is  translated  or  rejpre- 
sented  by  the  preposition  to,  joined  to  the  plural  of  the  article 
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tJU/  in  the  second  instance,  the  termination  am^  u  represented 
bj  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  verb  to  Aot^y 
joined  to  the  pasdve  ^rticiple  lovecL  In  1>oth  these  examples, 
the  English*  fonnnla  is  a  decomposition,  a  sort  of  analysis  of 
the  Latm  formula,  and  this  fact  generalized,  characterizes  the 
nrincipal  grammatical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Neo-Latan  languages.  Oonridered  under  this  point  of  view, 
and  in  BO  &r  as  it  unites  in  one  and  the  same  term  both  the  root, 
which  denotes  an  object  or  an  idea,  and  the  termination,  which 
modifies  the  significalion  of  tiie  former,  the  Latin  may  be  called 
a  9ffntheiio  language.  In  so  &r  as  the  Keo-Latin  langua^ 
represent  the  termination  by  a  separate  sign,  thus  decomposing 
a  simple  term  into  two  or  more  terms,  they  may  be  denominated 
amdhftieal  or  decomposing  languages. 

This  distinction  being  established,  the  question  respecting  the 
origin  and  the  formation  q£  the  Keo-Latm  idioms,  propounded 
in  rigorous  terms,  would  be  as  follows :  How  was  this  transition 
of  the  Latin  from  its  primitive  condition  of  a  synthetic  lan- 
(tnage  to  the  condition  of  analytical  dialects  accomplished  t 
Was  this  transition  merely  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  or 
was  it  brought  about  in  virtue  of  some  one  of  those  laws,  which 
are  known  to  preside  over  the  modifications  and  the  successive 
developments  of  languages!  Hiis  is  a  very  important  and  a 
veiy  abstruse  question.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  it  by  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  somewhat  more  elevated  point  of  view,  and  in 
a  more  general  light 

It  is  a  singular  and  apparently  a  very  general  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Linkages,  that  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  origin,  the 
more  eompiicated  they  are,  the  more  they  abound  in  ingenious 
and  subtle  grammatical  forms.  Among  the  same  people,  the 
most  an<nent  grammatical  system  of  its  language  is  always  the  one 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  peculiarities  and  niceties. 
Among  two  different  and  unequally  civilized  nations,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  the  idiom  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  two  will  be 
the  one,  wUch  will  exhibit  the  most  artificial  mechanism. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  the  natural  procession  of  languages 
is  from  a  greater  to  a  less  number  of  forms ;  from  special  and 
from  bolder  forms  to  such  as  are  more  general  and  more  defi- 
nite, or,  in  other  words,  fix>m  synthesis  to  decomposition.  It  is, 
however,  the  tendency  of  civilization  and  of  culture  to  suspend 
tiiis  course,  and  to  render  it  as  slow  and  gradual  as  possible. 

When  a  lan^age  has  once  submitted  to  a  fixed  grammatical 
system,  when  it  is  rich  in  monuments,  and  spoken  by  powerful 
and  cultivated  classes  of  society,  the  changes  which  then  take 

*  The  Engltoh  ••  weU  m  Frencli,  ia  frbioh,  m  *  matter  of  eonne,  the  author  gires  the 
fermiila  in  the  originaL 
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place  in  it,  can  only  be  of  a  literary  cbaracter,  indicative  of  the 
variations  of  taste  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  not  affecting  the 

Snerai  basis  of  its  grammatical  system.  But  by,the  side  <^ 
ese  changes,  there  are  always  formed  a  number  of  dialects 
less  regolar  and  less  pure,  spoken  by  the  inferior  masses  of  the 
population,  and  in  which  the  natural  tendency  of  languages  to 
decompose  and  impoverish  themselves,  by  becoming  easier  and 
dearer,  operates  widi  greater  liberty  ana  success.  If  into  thia 
state  of  things  some  great  and  sudden  revoluticm  is  introduced, 
by  which  the  civilization  of  the  country  is  destroyed ;  if  the 
classes,  which  spoke  the  grammatical  idicHn,  and  which  alona 
could  maintain  it  in  its  mtegrity,  are  annihilated,  then  this 
idiom  becomes  likewise  extinct  It  may  remain  a  learned  or  a 
sacred  lan^age,  but  it  ceases  to  be  spoken  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  hfe.  It  becomes  supplanted  hj  the  popular  dialects, 
and  they  continue  it  under  a  f(Hin,  which  diners  more  or  less 
from  tlie  primitive,  and  in  which  the  principle  of  decomposi- 
tion predominates  more  or  less. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring,  which  of  these  two  suc- 
cessive forms  is  the  most  perfeet  in  itself,  nor  for  reconciling 
the  idea  of  an  indefinite  intellectual  perfectibility  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  langua^ges  toward  disintegration  and  im- 
poverishment. I  shall  umit  myself  to  the  remark,  that  the 
system  of  decomposition,  in  reducing  the  number  of  grammati- 
cal formulas,  and  in  employing  only  those,  which  have  a  more 
general  value,  becomes  by  that  very  means  susceptible  of  a 
more  expeditious  and  of  an  easier  use,  and  that  to  some  extent 
it  renders  the  action  of  the  mind  or  its  ideas  more  palpable  to 
itself.  This  will  suffice  to  explain,  up  to  a  certam  point  at 
least,  the  progressive  deccHnposition  of  the  synthetic  languages^ 

The  decomposed  idioms,  however,  after  having  once  been  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  synthetic,  assumes  very  soon  an  impor- 
tance, which  they  never  could  have  had  before.  They  are  in 
their  turn  polished  and  systematized,  they  become  the  organ 
of  a  poetry,  of  a  society,  and  they  then  assume  something  of  the 
fixedness  and  regularity,  as  well  as  c^  the  destiny,  of  me  lan- 
guages, which  they  succeeded. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  these  generalities  by  a  few  particu- 
lar facts ;  and  there  are,  I  believe,  few  langua^  of  any  anti- 
quity, and  possessed  of  literary  monuments  or  a  certain  age, 
but  what  could  furnish  me  with  the  materials.  But  I  shall 
look,  by  way  of  preference,  for  what  I  want,  to  three  distin- 
guished lan^ages,  which  have  so  many  analogies  in  common 
with  each  otner,  and  the  destinies  of  wmch  are  so  much  alike, 
that  the  history  of  each  of  them  could  have  no  better  commen- 
tary than  that  of  the  other  two.    They  are  the  Sanscrit,  the 
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Greek  and  the  Latin  itself.  The  material  basis  and  the  gram- 
matical strnctnre  of  these  three  lan^ages  contain  so  man j  and 
snch  -striking  resemblances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  toplain 
them  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  comnion 
<»j^,  and  of  a  complete  identity  at  an  unknown  epoch  of 
antianity. 

Of  these  three  languages,  the  Sanscrit  is  the  first  that  had  its 
monuments,  a  literature  and  a  system  of  grammar.  Without 
pretending  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  monuments,  we 
mBj  confidently  affirm,  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  most  ancient 
writings  of  the  Gh^eks,  to  those  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  which  in  the  absence  of  every  other,  I  should 
eonsider,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  anteriority ;  and 
it  IS,  that  the  system  of  grammatical  forms  is  richer  and  more 
complete  in  the  Sanscrit,  than  in  the  Greek.  This  is  a  certain 
indication,  that  the  former  had  been  seized  and  fixed  by  civili- 
sation and  by  science  at  an  epoch  much  nearer  to  their  com- 
mon ori^n.  Its  declension  nas  eight  cases,  all  of  which  are 
indicated  by  characteristic  terminations,  and  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  the  form  of  the  radicals.  This  system  of 
declension  is  consequently  a  very  rich  synthetic  one.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  at  a  remoter  period  it  must  have  been  still 
richer,  and  that  in  this  respect,  even  the  language  had  at  the 
time  of  its  present  grammatical  fixation  already  lost  some  of 
its  primitive  forms. 

The  Sanscrit  conjugation,  equally  rich  and  equally  varied, 
is  likewise  composed  of  synthetic  forms ;  but  here  the  princi- 
ple of  decomposition  has  already  insinuated  itself.  There  are 
already  certam  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  where  the  action  is 
expressed  not  by  a  simple  verbal  radical,  modified  by  certain 
terminations  or  by  affixes,  but  by  adjectives  or  participles, 
which  are  combined  with  a  verb  si^iiying  to  be  or  to  make^ 
precisel V  as  in  French  or  English.  I^is  may  be  regarded  as  the 
germ  of  a  revolution  introduced  into  this  language. 

At  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  written  monuments,  the  Greek, 
as  compared  with  the  Sanscrit,  had  already  lost  several  of  its 
primitive  forms.  Its  declension  is  reduced  to  five  cases ;  the 
sixth,  which  is  called  the  ablative,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
ihe  dative,  and  being  only  determined  by  a  particle,  such  as 
the  prepositions  in^  etc.  iU  thus  had  three  cases  less  than  the 
Sanscrit ;  or  in  other  words,  three  synthetic  forms  of  declension 
were  supplanted  by  so  man^  analytical  forms.  The  principle 
<^  decomposition  had  likewise  penetrated  into  the  conjugation. 
The  third  person  plural  of  the  preterit  passive  was  formed  by 
adding  the  verb  to  be  ix)  9k  participle. 

The  Latin  was  reduced  to  writing  much  later  even  than  the 
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Greek,  and  when  the  system  of  decomposed  or  pertphrastio 
fbrms  had  already  supplanted  several  forais  <^  toe  (^poeite 
system.  Its  declension  nad  remained  in  the  same  state  as  the 
Greek,  but  in  its  conjugation  the  use  of  the  verb  to  he,  im  tha 
capacity  of  an  auxiliary,  was  more  fre<juent  Entire  verbs  had 
been  formed  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  a  substantive  or  a 
preposition  and  ihe  verb  wm,  as  for  example,  poMum  (by 
eupnony  instead  ot  jfK)^-^tim)j  od-wfn^piyB'Sum. 

After  having  once  been  consecrated  by  religious  documents, 
by  national  poems,  by  systems  of  grammar  founded  on  the  ex- 
amples of  the  first  writers,  these  three  languages  were,  to  a  cer* 
tain  extent,  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  chiefs  and  the  higher 
classes  <^  the  respective  nations.  Their  forms  became  to 
them  the  rule  fbr  writing  and  for  speaking.  Nevertheless,  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  msintegration  of  these  forms  was  alwavs 
at  work  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  not  examined  the 
Sanscrit  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  traces  of  the  gradual  pro- 
ffress  of  this  tendency ;  but  they  are  visible  in  the  Latin  and  in 
uie  Greek.  We  find  in  the  best  writers  of  both  these  languages 
examples  of  the  unusual  and  anti-grammatical  employment  of 
peripnrastic  forms  of  conjugation,  instead  of  the  synthetic  forms. 
They  occur  in  great  variety  in  Cicero,  in  Pindar,  in  Herodotus,  in 
Plato,  in  Sophocles,  and  without  any  sort  of  doubt  in  other  authors. 

Nevertheless,  examples  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  good  writers, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  licenses,  as  exce^ions  to  the 
general  principles  of  synthetic  grammar.  They  miffht  be  said 
to  have  been  accidental  irruptions  of  the  dialect  or  the  multi- 
tude into  that  of  the  learned  and  polished  classes. 

Ihere  can  in  fact  be  no  doubt^  but  that  languages  so  compli- 
cated and  so  rich,  as  were  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Bims* 
crit,  must  have  undergone  in  the  mouth  of  the  popular  masses 
numerous  and  systematic  modifications ;  which,  witnout  exceed- 
ing certain  limits,  went  nevertheless  so  far,  as  to  give  rise  to 
various  subordinate  dialects  more  simple  and  more  variable 
than  the  latter,  having  each  its  peculiar  vocabulary,  more  or 
less  different  from  the  general  one,  and  tendin|^  each,  in  virtue 
of  a  certain  intellectual  indolence  or  hesitation,  to  substitute 
the  analytic  forms  in  place  of  the  synthetical,  llie  direct  his- 
torical proofs  of  the  existence  of  diese  popular  dialects  are  very 
scarce,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  nationality  of  a 
people  is  represented  by  the  idiom  cultivated  by  its  chicks  and 
by  the  higher  classes  of  its  society.  It  is  in  this  privileged 
idiom,  that  its  religious  doctrines,  its  laws,  its  grand  poetic  monu- 
ments are  composed.  But  time,  sooner  or  later,  introduces 
revolutions,  and  thereby  brings  to  light  those  obscure  and 
despised  dialects,  which  history  at  first  disdained  to  notice* 
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As  long  as  there  was  a  great  political  pKOwer  in  India*  to 
maintain  the  institntions  and  the  antique  civilization  of  that 
Tast  country,  the  Sanscrit^  which  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
dvilizadon,  remained  a  living  language,  distinct  from  the 
popular  dialects  which  sprung  up  under  its  dominion.  But^ 
when  in  conseauence  of  unknown  revolutions  and  at  an  un- 
known epoch,  tne  Brahmins  had  lost  the  political  government 
of  Hindostan,  the  Sanscrit  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  after  that 
became  a  dead  and  learned  language.  In  social  life,  it  was  sup- 
planted by  various  dialects,  and  the  relations  between  these 
dialects  and  itself  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  existing  be^ 
tween  the  Neo-Latin  and  the  Latin  of  the  classical  period.  The 
words  have  here  undergone  similar  alterations ;  tne  synthetic 
formulas  of  declension  and  of  conjugation  have  here  been  de- 
composed in  the  same  spirit,  for  the  same  purpose  and  by  the 
same  method. 

At  a  much  later  epoch,  the  precise  date  of  which,  however, 
we  are  unable  to  establish,  the  ancient  Greek  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  revolution  from  the  Eastern  Empire ; 
and  it  was  likewise  succeeded  by  a  dialect  which  was  by  far 
less  complicated,  less  rich,  and  less  learned,  and  in  which  the 
principle  of  decomposition  that  had  presided  over  the  formation 
of  ihe  Keo-Uindu  dialects  prevail^  to  the  same  extent  and 
wiih  the  same  results. 

The  invasions  and  the  conquest  of  these  countries  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  their  lingmstic  revolutions.  By  destroying 
the  ancient  civilization  and  the  ancient  languages  of  India  ana 
of  Greece,  they  thereby  transferred  the  place  and  the  functions 
of  the  latter  to  their  respective  popular  dialectp.  But  they  did 
not  introduce  these  dialects ;  tney  found  them  already  made, 
and  they  scarcely  added  a  few  words  from  the  language  of  the 
conquerors. 

Now  the  extinction  of  the  Latin,  as  a  spoken  language,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Keo-Latin  idioms  in  its  place,  is  a  revolu- 
tion, similar  in  every  respect  to  those,  whicn  occasioned  the 
extinction  of  the  Sanscrit  in  India  and  of  the  Greek  in  Greece, 
and  which  brought  the  popular  dialects  of  these  respective 
countries  into  vogue. 

Laying  aside  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  an  accidental 
m  a  lo<^  character  in  the  histoir  of  these  dialects,  we  find, 
that  they  all  appear  to  have  been  wrmed  in  virtue  of  the  same 
idea,  and  of  the  same  tendency  of  the  mind.  They  all  result 
from  the  development  of  the  same  germ  of  decomposition,  in- 
troduced from  the  remotest  antiquity  into  the  languages,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  introduced  by  war  of  an  exception 
and  in  opposition  to  the  synthetic  principle  of  these  languages. 
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In  all  of  them  th6  development  was  brought  about,  if  not  to 
the  same  extent,  at  any  rate  with  reference  to  the  same  end 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes.  Finally,  a  closer 
inspection  shows  them  all  to  be  the  identical  expression  of  one 
ana  the  same  general  fact,  as  the  secondary  form,  into  which 
the  system  of  synthetic  languages  naturally  tends  to  resolve 
itself. 

I  anticipate  an  obiection,  in  the  shape  of  an  easy  hypothesis. 
It  will  be  urged,  tnat,  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  different  idioms  in  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose them  anterior  to  the  epoch,  when  the  synthetic  languages, 
of  which  thev  are  the  decomposed  forms,  were  altered  or 
destroyed.  Tney  may  be  the  immediate  consequence,  the  pure 
and  simple  result  of  that  alteration. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  in  opposition  to  this  hypo- 
thesis. I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  single  fact,  which  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  and  a  decisive  one  j  it  is,  that  all  these  idioms 
include  elements  of  a  remote  antiquity ;  materials,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived,  taking 
these  languages  at  the  moment  of  their  alteration  or  their  dis- 
appearance. 

Thus,  for  example,  several  of  the  Neo-Hindu  idioms  contain 
remains  of  languages,  which  were  anterior  to  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Brahmins.  This  is  a  discovery,  made  by  a  young 
orientalist,  who  is  destined  to  make  many  others  no  less  inte- 
resting. Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  a  Hindu  idiom,  in  which 
such  vestiges  occur,  could  not  have  received  them  from  the 
Sanscrit,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  living 
speech.  They  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the  unknown 
epoch,  at  wnich  the  language  of  the  Brahmins  was  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  conquered  population  of 
India. 

The  modem  Greek  has  preserved  words,  which  belong  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  wnich  were  not  contained  in  the  classi- 
cal Greek  at  tne  epoch  of  its  extinction.  Such  is,  for  example, 
the  word  vepb,  water,  which  in  the  writted  Greek  exists  only  as 
a  derivative  in  the  name  of  the  Nereidea  or  Nymphs.  The 
word  cKovTia,  which  in  ancient  Greek  signifies  "  skins,  hides," 
has  in  modem  Greek  the  signification  of  "  garments,  clothes." 
Now,  it  seems,  that  it  could  not  have  assumed  this  signification, 
except  at  a  very  distant  epoch,  when  the  Greeks  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  animals.  The  modern  Greek  contains 
many  other  terms,  which  could  only  have  entered  into  it  during 
the  most  ancient  period  of  the  language. 

To  give  an  example  from  a  language,  which  is  still  nearer  to 
us :  the  Italian  has  a  large  number  of  words,  which  do  not 
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come  from  the  Latin,  and  several  of  which  must  be  quite  as 
ancient  as  the  latter,  or  even  more  so. 

Finally,  I  have  shown  that  the  Komansh  idioms  of  Gaul  in- 
clude many  terms  from  the  primitive  languages  of  the  country, 
which  could  only  have  entered  into  them  long  before  the 
extinction  of  the  Latin.  It  is  evident,  that  all  these  dialects  of 
the  ancient  synthetic  languages,  in  which  similar  elements 
occur,  must,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  have  been  contem- 
porary with  these  languages  themselves. 

I  shall  add  but  one  observation  on  the  hypothesis,  which 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  Neo-Latin  idioms  to  the  Germanic 
conquest,  and  to  an  intermixture  of  the  Teutonic  languages  and 
the  Latin ;  and  in  order  to  keep  within  the  definite  limits  of 
my  subject,  I  shall  restrict  this  observation  to  the  Komansh  of 
the  South. 

Those,  who  have  advanced  the  opinion  of  a  Germanic 
influence  in  the  creation  of  this  idiom,  have  assumed  a  collision 
between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Proveufal 
would  have  been  the  immediate  and  the  necessary  result.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  inexactness  of  this  hypothesis.  But 
the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  even  ought  not,  in  making  it, 
to  have  overlooked  the  anterior  collision  between  the  ancient 
languages  of  Gaul  and  the  Latin — a  collision,  which  was  a 
forced  and  prolonged  one,  and  which  united  all  the  conditions, 
necessary  for  the  production  of  an  idiom  like  the  Provenjal, 
occupying  a  middle  ground  between  the  Latin  and  the  ancient 
lauOTages  of  the  country. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  in  all  that  I  have  thus  far  advanced, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  period  of  time,  to 
which  we  ought  to  refer  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Pro- 
vencal and  of  the  other  Neo-Latin  idioms.  All  these  idioms 
doubtless  existed,  as  popular  dialects,  before  the  epoch  of  the 
Germanic  invasions.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  at 
what  particular  epochs  they  succeeded  the  Latin,  and  by  what 
a  succession  of  tentatives  they  were  fixed  and  polished ;  in 
short,  how  they  became  what  they  have  long  since  been,  and 
what  they  still  are.  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  these  questions, 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Pro- 
vengal. 

The  most  ancient  Provenjal  documents  thus  far  known  to  us 
among  those,  that  can  shed  some  light  on  the  history  of  this 
idiom,  are  contained  in  three  diflferent  manuscripts.  One  of 
these,  now  in  the  public  library  of  Orleans,  and  formerly  in  that 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fleury  sur  Loire,  contains  quite  a  long  frag- 
moit  of  a  poem  or  metrical  romance  on  the  tragical  end  of 
Boethius,  the  Roman  senator,  who  was  condemned  to  death  by 
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the  order  of  Tbeodorie,  the  firat  Gothic  king  of  Itahr.  The 
other  two,  from  the  ancient  Abbej  of  Saint  Martial  at  Limoges^ 
are  now  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  They  contain,  among 
many  Latin  pieces,  a  few  in  the  Provenjml,  of  which  I  shaU 
have  to  speak  in  detail  somewhat  later.  The  question  here  is, 
Aimnly  to  determine  their  date.* 

The  first  of  these  three  manuscripts,  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fleury,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  fix)m  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  at  the  latest ;  and  those  of  Saint 
Martial  are  scarcelv  anv  less  ancient.  Judging  from  several 
characteristics  exhibited  by  them,  we  may  attnbute  them  to 
the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  !Now  the  Provenjal 
pieces,  included  in  these  three  manuscripts  are,  doubtless,  of  an 
anterior  epoch ;  they  were  transcribed  into  tliem  from  other 
and  more  ancient  manuscripts.  Of  this  there  is  a  substantial 
proof,  at  least  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  which  however  do  not 
even  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  number. 

Now,  supposing  all  these  pieces  to  be  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  older  than  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, they  would  have  been  composed  toward  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh. 
And  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  not  the  first  of  their 
kind.  Thev  must  have  been  preceded  by  in&^  others  of  an 
inferior  and  cruder  order,  which  are  now  lost.  Ijie  only  one  of 
the  documents  preserved,  which  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  the  pieces  nere  described,  is  the  famous  oath  of  842.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  very  important  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  document  with  reference  either  to  the  history  of  the 
Provencal,  or  to  that  of  the  Bomansh  languages  in  general. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  document  is  a  celebrated  one,  and  as  it  is 
customary  to  quote  it  in  every  discussion  on  the  origin  of  these 
languages,  I  consider  myself  likewise  bound  to  speak  of  it.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  even  with  a  certain  minuteness  and  detail,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  on  this  point,  a  <}ifierent  opinion 
from  the  one  generally  received. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  event  to 
which  the  document  m  question  relates ;  this  preliminary  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  in  relation 
to  the  question,  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

The  dissensions  between  the  three  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  are  a  well-known  and  celebrated  fact  in  the 
history  of  France.  They  gave  rise,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Carlovingians,  to  circumstances,  which  had  a  strong  resem- 

*  An  aceoQiit  of  these  mamuoripta  is  gfTen  by  H.  Baynouard,  in  tbe  second  Toltune 
of  his  Choiz  des  Poesies  des  Tronbadoon.  The  fragment  on  Bofithios  is  printed  on 
p.  4-47.    Pieces  and  fragments  deriyed  from  the  MS.  of  Bt  Ifartial  on  p.  183*163— jEtf. 
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blance  t0  those,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Meroyingian  drBastj 
had  declined  and  finally  become  extinct.  The  eldest  oi  these 
three  brothers,  Lothaire,  who  had  received,  as  his  share  of  the 
paternal  inheritance,  the  title  of  emperor,  together  with  the 
majority  of  the  countries  subject  to  the  Frankish  dominion, 
was  entertaining  the  project  oi  invading  them  all,  and  of  plun- 
dering his  two  brothers.  One  of  the  two,  Louis,  was  ihen  Icing 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  other,  Charles,  afterward  sumamed  the 
Bald,  king  of  Aquitania.  In  order  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemv,  they  formed  a  mutual  alliance  together^ 
and  the  two  parties,  having  encountered  each  other  at  Fontenayi 
near  Auxerre,  there  fougut  the  terrible  battle  which  passes 
under  that  name.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides  was 
more  than  eighty  thousand,  and  yet  the  strife  was  not  decided*! 
The  three  brothers  repaired  their  enormous  losses  as  well  as 
they  could ;  they  raised  new  armies,  and  the  war  continued 
wiw  singidar  and  vacillating  changes,  the  details  of  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  subject. 

It  suffices  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  of  the  year  842,  Lothaire,  after  various  unsuccessful 
movements,  found  himself  at  Tours,  entirely  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  his  future  course,  while  Louis  and  Ohai^ies  were  effecting  a 
conjunction  of  their  forces  at  Argentaria,  a  small  town  situated 
a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  between  Basle 
and  Strasbourg.  There  the  two  brothers  resolved  to  make  a 
solemn  renewal  of  their  alliance  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies  and  of  their  leudes  or  vassals  of  every  rank,  which  were 
all  assembled  in  the  open  air,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  camp. 

Louis  of  Germany,  being  the  elder  of  the  two,  began  to  speak 
first,  and  pronounced  a  <&scourse  in  which  he  made  a  declar- 
ation of  the  new  wrongs,  of  which  Lothaire  had  been  guilty, 
bodi  against  himself  and  against  his  brother  Charles,  since  the 
battle  of  Fontenay,  and  of  the  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  two  brother^  to  consolidate  their  alliance  against  Lothaire. 
In  this  discourse,  Louis  addressed  himself  to  his  leudes  and  to 
his  soldiers — all  men  of  the  Germanic  race,  all  from  the  other 
nde  of  the  Bhine,  and  he  spoke  in  the  Teutonic  language. 
Charles  the  Bald  commenced  to  speak  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
peated to  his  army,  word  for  word,  but  in  the  Eomansh  idiom, 
the  same  discourse,  which  Louis  had  just  addressed  to  his  own 
in  the  Germanic. 

After  this  address  to  their  respective  leudes  and  soldiers,  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  conclude  the  new  alliance  between 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  thev  pronounced  the  oaths,  which 
constituted  this  alliance.  The  following  is  an  English  version 
(rf  the  usual  formula  of  these  oaths : 
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"  For  the  love  of  Ghxi,  for  the  Christian  people  and  for  onr 
mntaal  safety,  from  this  day  forward,  and  as  long  as  Gkxl  shall 

r've  me  power  and  knowledge,  I  will  defend  my  brother,  and 
will  aid  him  in  every  respect,  as  one  onght  to  defend  his 
brother,  provided  he  does  the  same  toward  me,  and  I  shall 
never  wittingly  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Lothaire,  which 
shall  be  detrimental  to  this  my  brother.'^  * 

Lonis  was  the  first  to  pronounce  this  formula,  and  he 
addressed  himself  not  as  he  had  done  the  first  time,  to  the  vassals 
and  the  soldiers  of  his  own  army,  but  to  those  of  Charles :  and 
on  that  account  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say  in  the  Bomansh.  Charles  the  Bald,  binding  himself  in 
his  turn  to  the  men  of  his  brother,  swore  in  the  Grermanic 
tongue.  Hien  the  two  armies  pronounced  in  their  respective 
lan^agos  a  special  oath,  in  which  each  of  them  promised  to 
the^ing  of  the  other  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  own,  in  case  he 
should  command  anything  that  might  be  contrary  to  the  obli- 
gations of  his  oath.t 

Nithhard,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  has  left  us  an  inva- 
luable little  work  on  the  whole  of  this  war  between  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire — a  war,  in  which  he  himself  had  figured 
as  an  actor.  It  is  he,  too,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  text 
of  the  oaths  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  in  both  languages. 
My  task  requires  me  to.  occupy  myself  only  with  those  wmch 
are  in  the  Komansh  idiom. 

From  these  circumstances,  such  as  they  present  themselves 
at  first  sight,  we  might  infer,  that  the  language  of  these  oaths 
was  that  of  all  the  Oallic  nationalities  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  But  here  already  the  difficulty  presents  itself,  as  to 
who  these  nationalities  were.  I  think  we  may  suppose  the 
army,  with  which  Charles  the  Bald  joined  his  brother  Louis  at 
Argentaria,  to  have  been  composed  of  the  same  national  ele- 
ments as  that  with  which  he  had  fought  at  Fontenay.  Li  that 
event,  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  was  taken :  1st,  by  the 
Neustrians,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  men  from  the  country 
situate  betw:een  the  Seine  and  the  Loire ;  2dly,  by  the  Bur- 

*  I  add  here  the  original  of  thii  oath  or  pledge,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader 
gome  conception  of  the  character  of  the  language  here  in  qaestion.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  Pro  Deo  amnr  et  pro  christian  poblo  et  nostro  commnn  salTament,  dist  di  in  avant, 
in  qnant  Deos  savir  et  podir  me  donat,  si  salvaraeio  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo,  et  in  ad- 
iadna  et  in  cadhnna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradira  saivar  dist,  in  o  qaid  il  ml 
altresi  fazet :  et  ab  Lndher  nnl  plaid  nunquam  prindrai  qui,  meon  toI,  cist  meon  Aradre 
Karle  in  damno  sit." 

t  The  Romansh  of  the  oath  pronounced  by  the  followers  of  the  respectire  kings,  npon 
the  same  occasion,  is  as  follows : — **  Si  Lodhayigs  sagrament  que  son  fradre  Karlo  jnrat 
conaerrat;  et  Karlos,  meos  sendra,  de  sno  part  non  lo  stanit;  si  io  retumar  non  lint 

ftois :  ne  io,  ne  neols  coi  eo  retomar  int  pois,  in  nulla  aiudha  contra  Lodhuwig  nun  11 
ver/'  Both  these  formulas,  together  with  the  corresponding  German  or  FranUsh 
version,  the  reader  wiU  find  in  tibe  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  vis.:  Nithhardi  Hist, 
lib.  ill.  c.  6.— £({. 
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gnndiane ;  Sdlj,  by  the  Proven^ls  and  the  Aquitanlans ;  and 
among  the  latter  there  were  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  of  Poitou, 
of  LimoHsin,  and  of  AuTergne. 

The  qneetaon  noir  arises,  whether  these  different  nationalities, 
which  since  have  sp<^n,  and  which  still  speak,  idioms  so 
different  that  they  can  understand  each  other  only  with  dif- 
ficulty, even  on  the  simplest  matters  of  ordinary  life — ^whe- 
ther they,  at  that  time,  had  but  one  and  the  same  idiom,  that 
of  the  oath  of  842 ;  or  whether  the  idioms  under  consideration 
exhibited  then  already  the  same  differences,  or  differences  pro- 
portionate to  those  which  we  have  observed  in  them  since ; 
and,  if  Ihe  latter  be  the  case,  which  of  those  idioms  was  the 
one  employed  in  the  oath  of  842  f 

To  discuss  these  questions,  and  others  that  might  suggest 
themselves,  with  reference  to  this  document,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  attributing  to  the  latter  a  kind  and  a  degree  of 
authority  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  I  cannot  recog- 
nixe. 

In  the  first  place,  Louis  the  German,  who  pronounced  the 
oaths  in  question,  was  bom  in  Aquitania,  and  probably  in  that 
part  of  the  eountiy  where  the  Komansh  of  the  South  was  used. 
But  we  do  not  know  where  he  was  educated ;  or  whether  he 
spoke  the  Bomansh  at  all,  and  if  he  did,  what  dialect  of  it  he 
spoke.  And  if  he  really  ever  spoke  some  one  of  these  dialects, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Louis  had  in  a  great  measure  for-^ 
gotten  it,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  Gtermany,^ 
and  among  the  Germans.  There  is  no  room  for  the  supposition,, 
that  the  Bomansh  which  he  pronounced  in  842,  on  a  publio 
occasion,  and  from  necessity,  was  a  very  pure  or  a  very  correct 
Romansh,  fit  to  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  idiom..  In  the 
second  place,  supposing  even  the  Komansh  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man to  nave  been  very  correct,  diflBculties  of  another  kind  will 
still  present  themselves.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  indi^ 
cate  or  to  delineate  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in.  writing  the 
words  of  an  uncultivated  language,  which  has  as  yet  no  set- 
tled orthography.  Is  there  not  something  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  philolo^cal  criticism  in  the  supposition,  which  is 
constantly  advanced,  at  least  implicitly,,  that  two  formulas  of 
an  oath  m  an  uncouth  idiom,  accidentally  inserted  in  a  book, 
composed  in  Latin  and  by  a  German,  were*  inscribed  there  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  represent  exactly  the^  characteristic  forms  of 
that  idiom,  and  the  delicate  shadies  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  Latin  t 

UTe  are  so  much  the  more  authorized' to  suspect  imperfections 
of  orthography  in  this  document  from  the  fact,  that  its  lan- 
guage is  quite  indeterminatOi.   We  caui hardly  conceiv^e,  how.  a. 

10> 
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language  like  this  could  ever  haye  sufficed  for  the  ordinanr 
wants  and  relations  of  society,  however  little  advanced  in  civu- 
ization.  In  a  word,  if  this  oath  was  really  pronounced,  such  as 
it  is  represented  to  us  hj  the  orthography  in  which  we  have  it 
now,  it  is  more  natural  to  see  in  it  a  Latin  disfigured  by  arbi- 
traiy,  and  we  might  say,  by  individual  barbarisms,  than  of  a 
Latm  modified  according  to  the  rules  and  the  genius  of  the 
Bomansh  idioms. 

This  document,  however,  is  none  the  less  curious  for  that,  nor 
is  its  historical  importance  in  the  least  diminished  by^  the  im- 
perfections of  the  language.  It  proves,  that  from  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century,  Gaul  (with  the  exception  of  certain  por- 
tions of  ancient  Austrasia)  bad  but  a  single  language,  divided 
into  dialects,  which  I  for  the  present  leave  out  of  consideration; 
and  that  this  language  was  not  that  of  the  German  con<iaer(»s, 
but  that  of  the  coui^uered — that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  but  that  this  army  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  which  Louis  aildressed  his  oath  in  the  llo- 
mandi  idiom,  contained  men  of  the  Germanic  race.  This  being 
Uie  case,  we  must  do  one  of  two  things :  we  must  either  suppose 
that  this  langua^  had  become  that  of  the  Germans,  or  that  the 
ancient  idiom  ofthe  latter  was  no  longer  em{>loyed  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  aational  transactions,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Frankish 
kings  to  the  masses  of  their  subjects.  In  either  case,  it  was  a 
victory  of  the  Bomansh  over  the  Teutonic. 

All  that  we  know  concerning  the  existence  and  the  culture 
of  the  Bomansh  dialects  previously  to  the  year  843,  is  derived 
from  historical  indications.  But  several  of  these  historical  indi- 
cations are  quite  remarkable.  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak 
of  the  measures,  adopted  in  the  year  813,  for  the  application  of 
all  these  dialects  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  however,  I  can  instance  a  trait  from  a  Latin  poem, 
composed  in  814,  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The  pnest  or 
monk,  who  is  the  author  of  this  piece,  exhorts  the  people  of 
Gaul  to  share  his  grief  and  to  celebrate  the  deceased  monarch 
in  Latin  and  in  the  Bomansh  idiom.  This  is  an  indication,  that 
at  least  some  of  the  dialects  of  this  lan^age  were  then  more 
polished  and  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  oath  of  843 ;  for 
any  poetic  attempt  in  the  latter,  however  timid  and  crude  we 
midit  suppose  it,  appears  to  be  an  impossibility. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  doubt^  but  that  the  Bomansh-Fro- 
vencal  was  from  that  time — that  is  to  say,  from  the  eighth  and 
nintn  centuries — already  possessed  of  many  of  those  <£aracter- 
istic  forms,  shades  and  peculiarities,  which  at  a  later  period  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  Bomansh  dialects.  A  certain,  though 
an  indirect  and  only  an  implicit  proof  of  this,  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  collection  of  the  civil  acts,  the  legal  decisions,  and  the 
tnuuBactions  between  private  individuals,  relating  to  the  epochs 
m  question.  The  Roman  law,  which  was  observed  in  those 
provinces,  required  the  records  of  all  these  acts  to  be  kept  in 
Latin ;  but  those  who  kept  these  records,  had  but  ah  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  was  transmitted  by  a  sort  of 
oral  tradition.  They  were  consequently  every  moment  liable 
to  make  the  strangest  blunders  in  writing  that  langui^e.  These 
blunders,  which  are  copied  after  the  forms  of  the  vulvar  idiom, 
famish  us,  on  that  very  account,  invaluable  data  for  uie  history 
<rf  the  latter.* 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  cite  and  to  explain  them  here  in  detaiL  It  is 
enough  to  observe  the  general  tact.  I  shall  add,  that  this  influ- 
ence of  the  Bomansh-Provensal  on  the  Latin  of  the  civil  transac- 
ticms  begins  to  make  its  appearance  during  the  eighth  century, 
and  goes  on  constantly  mcreasing  until  the  middle  of  the 
deventh.  We  then  find  civil  documents,  which  are  in  pure 
Provencal  from  one  end  to  the  other.  From  the  tenth  century 
they  had  been  intermingled  with  Bomansh  phrases,  which,  as 
they  were  destined  to  be  comprehended  by  everybody,  consti- 
tuted the  most  essential  ^art  of  them. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
these  legal  acts  or  documents,  and  this  is,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  redacted  by  the  clergy.  They  consequently  furnish 
US  an  indication  of  the  measure  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
latter,  as  far  as  the  Latin  is  concerned.  Li  689,  a  council  of 
Karbonne  had  prescribed  the  rule,  that  no  man  should  be  or- 
dained a  deacon  or  a  priest,  who  had  not  received  a  liberal 
education,!  or  in  other  words,  who  was  not  familiar  with  tiie 
correct  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the  books,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
popular  dialect  of  this  limguage,  as  spoken  by  the  inferior 
daiases  of  society.  Judgmg  fi*om  subsequent  facts,  however, 
this  article  of  tne  council  of  Karbonne  was  very  badly  ob- 
served. 

When  from  the  comm^icement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century  we  see  the  priests,  the  judges  and  the  notaries, 
that  is  to  say  the  men,  who  were  required  by  their  {profession  to 
know  the  Latin,  knowing  it  so  badly,  and  writing  it  in  such  a 
barbarous  manner,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  language 

*  A  vimber  of  the  documents  allnded  to  here  by  the  author,  will  be  found  printed  in 
EajiiMard't  Choix  des  PoMes  4et  Tronbadonrs,  toL  ii — Ed. 


Amodo  nnlli  Ifceat  episcopomm  ordinare  diaconnm,  ant  preabyteram  Uierat  igno- 

Im:  sedaiqai  ordinatifberint,  cogantnr  diacere et  ai  peraevera- 

fwit  deaidioae,  et  non  mlt  profloere,  mittatar  in  monasterio,  qnia  non  potest  sBdifcare 
MMtam*"  Can.  zL  At  a  later  date  Charlemagne  iasned  oapitnlaries  to  the  same 
MeL    la  OM  of  thea  he  raqniret  the  priest  to  be  able  to  compose  Mrtocef^iMtobit.-. 
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was  then  no  longer  a  living  one ;  that  society  already  contained 
no  longer  any  class  of  men  sufficiently  cnltiTated  to  speak  it; 
and  finally,  tnat  it  no  longer  existed,  except  nnder  the  deoofii- 
posed  ana  popnlar  form  of  the  Bomansh. 

It  was  in  those  same  localities,  where  die  Latin  had  been 
spoken  most  generally  and  with  the  greatest  correctness,  that 
tne  Bomansh,  hj  which  it  was  replac^,  mnst  have  preserved 
more  of  its  original  materials  and  forms,  and  acqnirea  the  <^a- 
racter  and  the  authority  of  a  polished  and  regular  idiom  much 
sooner  than  anywhere  else.  This  observation,  added  to  a  few 
other  comparisons,  would  point  to  Karbonne,  as  the  plao^ 
which  gave  birth  to  the  purest,  the  most  homogeneous  of  those 
Keo-Latin  idioms,  to  the  one  which  must  natumly  have  served 
as  a  model  to  the  rest. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  which  has  not  been  sufB* 
ci^tly  appreciated,  that  in  perpetuating  the  Latin,  the  Bo*- 
mansn  may  be  said  to  haveinnented  its  authority  and  its  privi- 
le^.  It  followed  up  the  conquest  of  the  former  over  those 
primitive  idioms  of  Oaul,  which  were  then  still  remaining.  It 
continued  to  crowd  the  Basque  toward  the  Pyrenees ;  a  lan- 
guage, which  at  that  time  was  much  more  extensively  spoken 
Uian  it  is  now,  in  the  plains  imd  in  the  valleys  of  ancient  Aqui- 
taine.  Finally,  it  was  under  this  new  form  of  the  Bomansh, 
that  the  Latin,  by  triumphing  over  the  Teutonic  idioms  of  en- 
tire Gaul,  became  the  languajge  of  the  German  conquerors ;  all 
the  influence  of  the  latter  being  confined  to  the  introduction  of 
a  few  words  from  their  idioms. 

The  system  of  decomposition,  which  presided  over  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  Neo^Latin  languages,  did  not  advance 
to  its  utmost  limit  The  system  of  these  languages  still  retiuned 
a  considerable  number  o(  synthetic  formulas.  The  wonderful 
harmony,  with  which  all  these  lan^ages  comport  themselves 
with  reference  to  the  Latin,  either  m  approximating  or  in  devi- 
ating fVom  it,  constitutes  one  of  tiie  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  kind.* 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  they  aU 
reject  the  passive  form,  and  they  replace  it  by  formulas,  com- 
posed of  a  passive  pialiciple  and  m  the  verb  to  he.  In  the 
active  voice,  they  all  retain  the  same  synthetic  tenses,  as  for 
example,  the  present  and  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative. 

They  all  decompose  the  same  tenses;  for  instance,  tiie  perfect 
and  the  future ;  and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  there  is  this 

*  ThoM  of  tbe  iwa^en  ot  «hif  yoliune,  wbo  may  bftye  tbe  curioaitv  to  eiruntee  Into 
the  detaUs  of  thii  laterMttaMr  siibieot,  will  find  ui  &i?«hiable  aid  hi  Dki'  '•  GnnDiaatik 
der  RomaiiiMheA8prao]Mii,^  wUoh  treate  of  aUtbe  laofiuicfa  derived  from  the  LatiB«^ 
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remarkable,  that  all  the  Keo-Latin  idioms  compoand  it  in  pre- 
eifielj  the  same  mamier :  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  denoting  the 
action,  is  Joined  to  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  have. 

They  all  connect  an  article  with  nouns,  which  has  the  gram- 
matical value  of  the  Latin  pronoun  iUey  and  which  is  formed 
from  this  pronoun. 

Finally,  they  all  preserve  remains  and  the  same  remains  of  the 
declension  of  the  Latin  pronouns. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  to  observe,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  the  effect  either  of  chance,  or  of  imitation,  or  of 
mere  eonvention.  It  ooold  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  one  of 
those  general  laws,  which  preside  over  the  revolutions  of  all 
languages. 

'nie  Troven^al,  taken  at  the  degree  of  development  and 
refinement,  at  which  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  exhibits  it, 
is  richer  in  fframmatieal  forms,  than  any  other  of  the  Keo-Latin 
idioms.  It  has,  for  example,  two  conditionals  present,  both  of 
which  are  synthetie.  It  has  a  remnant  of  a  declension  for  suV 
ttantives,  a  nominative  and  an  accusative  case,  both  of  which 
are  capable  of  assumingtwo  or  three  different  forms,  according 
to  that  of  the  noun.  Has  it  preserved  all  this  from  the  Latin, 
or  has  it  assumed  it  in  the  course  of  its  successive  develop- 
ments ! 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  opinions;  the 
ether  would  be  liable  to  too  manv  difficulties.  The  literal  Pro^ 
venj^  as  the  poets  of  the  twelftn  century  wrote  it,  may  have 
been  and  probably  was  spoken  in  the  smaller  courts  of  the 
South,  and  by  the  feudal  and  chivalric  classes.  But  it  cer-  '^  u^ 
tainly  never  was  the  language  of  the  multitude  at  large.  The 
idiom  of  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  of  a  poorer,  a  homelier  and 
a  cruder  kind,  l^re  was  therefore  a  rustic  Provencal  and  a 
grammatical  Provensal,  as  in  more  ancient  times  there  had 
been  a  rustic  Latin  and  a  grammatical  Latin.  The  analogy  does 
not  atop  here'.  In  eonsecj^uence  of  the  disasters,  which  annihi* 
lated  the  Provencal  civilization,  the  polite  idiom  of  the  Troubar 
dours  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  countries,  in  which  it  once 
had  flourished,  had  nothing  left  but  popular  dialects,  which 
still  eontinue  to  exist,  though  very  greatly  modified  by  the 
French.  This  was,  in  miniature,  the  same  revolution  with  that, 
wbich  had  substituted  the  Bomansh  of  the  South  in  place  of  the 

Bat  tiiese  considerations  touch  already  upon  other  questions. 
I  shall  ag^n  have  occasion  to  return  to  them ;  but  for  the  pre^ 
sent  I  shall  not  pursue  them  any  further;  for  I  must  hasten  to 
the  consideration  of  the  first  developm^it  of  a  popular  litera- 
ture in  the  south  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 
IBS  KASLonrr  u6b  of  the  pboten(ial  ab  mmnED  in  the  litkba* 

TUBE  OF  THE  XOHKB. 

At  the  time  when  the  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living  language 
in  Oanl,  that  is  to  saj,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  eenturj 
to  the  middle  oi  the  ninth,  the  difference  between  the  popular 
dialectSy  bj  which  it  was  supplanted,  was  much  greater  than  it 
has  been  since.  The  fra^entarj  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
idioms  of  the  conntrj  which  are  still  risible  in  them  at  the 
present  time,  were  then  more  nnm^t>n8,  and  more  conspicnons, 
and  the  Latin,  though  constituting  the  foundation  of  them  all, 
did  not  predominate  in  all  to  the  same  extent 

It  neeaed  a  powerful  and  a  continuous  influence,  an  influence 
superior  to  that  which  the  political  authoritr  of  the  age  could 
supplj,  to  subject  all  these  idioms  to  some  degree  of  approxi- 
mation, to  some  common  rules,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
expression  of  some  other  wants  than  the  urgent  and  vulgar 
necessities  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church, 
which  rendered  this  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization 
in  France. 

Toward  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the  church 
of  the  West,  which  had  preserved  the  use  of  the  Latin  in  its 
litur^  and  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  per- 
ceiv^,  lliat  the  Christians  under  its  n>iritual  direction  no 
kmger  comprehended  that  language,  and  it  then  reflected  on 
providing  a  remedy  for  this  serious  inconvenience.  The  first 
measures  which  it  adopted  with  reference  to  this  end,  date  from 
the  year  813,  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagna 

Sensible  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  stren^,  and  hencdfbrth 
more  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  church  than  with  those 
of  the  state,  this  monarch  desired,  before  his  exit  from  life,  to 
introduce  a  general  plan  of  reform  into  the  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  his  empire,  which  really  were  very  much  in  need 
of  it.  For  this  purpose  he  convoked  five  provincial  councils, 
which  assembled  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  five  different 
places  of  the  empire,  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
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yenience  of  the  end  proposed.  One  of  these  councils  was 
held  at  Aries,  another  at  Maintz,  a  third  at  Rheims,  the  fourth 
at  Ch&lons  on  the  Sadne,  and  the  fifth  at  Tours. 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  my  subject,  to 
know  the  precise  date  of  each  one  of  these  councils ;  but  we 
are  onlj  acquainted  with  that  of  the  three  which  I  have  named 
first  and  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  on  what  eyidence  I  know  not,  that  those  of  Chalons , 
and  Tours  were  the  last. 

We  know  to  a  certainty,  that  all  these  councils  were  convoked 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  it  might  be  surmised  from  the  manifest  conformity  between 
their  respectiye  canons,  at  least  as  far  as  their  general  purport 
and  their  substance  is  concerned.  But  the  more  conspicuous 
this  conformity  is  in  the  great  majority  of  points  and  on  the 
most  important  of  them,  the  more  remarkable  and  the  more 
difficult  of  explanation  are  its  discrepancies  on  certain  parti- 
cular points  and  especially  on  that,  by  which  all  these  councils 
link  uiemselyes  to  the  history  of  the  Romansh  idioms  of 
France. 

In  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Maintz  the  bishops  are  required 
to  adapt  their  sermons  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  that  is  to 
say,  to  preach  to  them  in  the  Teutonic  idiom.  iBat  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  idiom  does  not  enter  into  my  subject,  I  shall  haye 
nothing  to  say  on  the  council  in  question. 

That  of  Bheims  enjoined  it  on  tne  ecclesiastics  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  adopt  the  yulgar  language  of  the  country  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  same  injunction  was  maoe  by 
the  council  of  Tours,  and  specified  with  some  additional  details, 
which  are  an  eyidence  of  the  lust  importance  attached  to  this 
measure  by  the  clergy  generally. 

The  assistant  bishops  were  ordered  to  employ  the  Tudesque 
or  Teutonic  language  in  instructing  the  Franfish  inhabitants  of 
their  dioceses  in  the  creed  and  in  their  duties  as  Christians,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  Linmm  Momcma  or  the  Romansh  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  same  decree  contains 
the  special  provision,  that  the  instruction,  which  now  for  the 
first  time  was  to  be  conveyed  in  a  language  distinct  from 
the  Latin,  was  to  discuss  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life,  the  means  of  avoiding  the  one  and  of  obtaining  the 
other,  the  resurrection  of  the  boay  and  the  last  judgment.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  homilies  to  be 
preached  on  uiese  various  subjects 


were  first  to  be  composed  in 
tin,  and  to  be  afterward  temslated  into  the  vulgar  idiom.* 


*  Hie  etaoni  of  Xkt  respectiTO  oovnefls  r«f6rred  to  br  the  author  tre  as  follows 
ConeiL  Toron.    Can.  x?iL    ^^VImiii  Mt  aaaidmitali  nostra,  vt  qailibst  episc 


episcopna 
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The  canons  of  the  conncik  of  Aries  and  of  Chalons  make  no 
provisions  of  the  kind ;  they  say  notiiing  either  of  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  people  or  of  the  language,  in  which  ^lia 
instruction  was  to  De  conveyed.  But,  supposing  the  onusdon 
to  have  been  a  real,  that  is  to  say,  an  involuntanr  one,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  councils,  a  remedy  was  soon  after  provided 
lor  it 

Charlemagne  deemed  it  proper  to  confirm  by  a  special  capi- 
tulary all  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  ordained  by  the  five  coun- 
cils. As  far  as  the  application  of  the  vulgar  idioms  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people  was  concerned,  this  capitu- 
lary was  based  on  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Tours,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  from  that  time  became  a  law  of  the 
empire,  so  that  in  every  part  of  Gaul  tixe  clergv  were  equally 
roouired  to  use  the  idiom  of  their  parishioners  in  their  preaching. 

Judging  a  priori  and  from  probability,  these  decrees  which 
impost  on  the  bishops  and  on  the  clergy  the  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating the  respective  dialects  of  their  parishioners,  must  have 
had  a  prompt  and  a  decided  influence  on  the  fixation  and  the 
culture  of  these  idioms.  It  is  true,  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy 
was  then  immersed  in  an  incredible  ignorance.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  of  the  priests  and  many  of  the  monks  had  still  a 
smattering  of  Latin  grammar.  In  the  north  of  Gaul,  where 
the  restoration  of  learning,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne,  had  been  attended  with  some  happy  results,  there 
were  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  must  have  nad  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin.  To  this  knowledge  some  of  them 
undoubt^ly  added  a  certain  degree  of  intdligence  and  dis- 
cernment, and  it  would  seem,  that  the  Bomansn  idioms  could 
only  gain  by  bei^g  spoken,  and  still  more  by  being  written  by 
them. 

I  say  written,  because  the  council  of  Tours  and  the  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne  made  it  incumbent  on  them  to  translate  the 
exhortations,  which  the^y^  had  first  composed  in  Latin,  into  the 
Bomansh  dialect  of  their  hearers.  Kow,  this  obligation  of  thus 
comparing  the  mother  tongue  and  the  derivative  idiom  naturally 
led  to  the  perception  and  the  determinati(Hi  of  th^r  analogies. 

habeat  homflias  oontfnentos  neoessarias  admonltiones,  qnlbos  subjeotl  eradiantnr ;  Id 

tst  de  fide  Catholiea,  proot  oapere  poaaiiit ei  vt  easdem  komiUaa  «|wiid 

aperte  tran9ferTt  ttuaeat  in  nuticam  RotMnam  HnguoMf  <ud  T^todit€am^  ftn  faeimu 
euneU  ptmiiU  mUUigere  qtut  diewshw.**    Concil.  Mognnt.    Can.  zzt.    **  De  officio  pr»- 

dicationis Nonqoamtamenderitdiebiia  oominiotoaQtfestiTitatibiii,  qai  ver- 

bum  Dei  predicet,  juxta  mtod  tnld%er«  vulguM  pouU,"    ConoiL  Bbem.  it.    Can.  xr. 


prvdicatlonis,  it  >tfto  fuoct  (mm  iwlf^ 

•flaidae  flat."    Capitoiare  anni  ragni  aui  ziii.  cap.  ziT..-JSi{. 
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There  was  now  a  fixed  and  common  standard,  to  which  all  the 
modifications  to  be  made  in  the  Romansh  dialects,  in  order  to 
regpolate  and  to  extend  their  usage,  mi^t  be  naturally  and 
easily  referred.  From  this  moment,  the  Latin  was  destined  to 
recover,  in  part  at  least  and  aa  a  learned  language,  the  influence, 
which  it  lost  as  a  living  one. 

Ill  all  probability  this  must  have  be«i  the  course  of  things. 
Itt  point  of  fact,  however,  we  are  ignwant  of  what  it  really  was. 
So  far  from  being  able  to  say,  wnat  influence  the  councils  in 
question  may  have  exerted  on  the  culture  of  the  Romansh 
idioms,  we  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  their  canons  were 
obMTved. 

Has  ignorance  is,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  explainable,  as  far 
as  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Chalons  are  concerned,  which 
do  not  make  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  vulgar  idioms.  It  is 
more  remarkable  in  regard  to  those  of  Bheims  and  of  Tours,  by 
which  tiie  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  people  in  its  vernacular 
dialects  is  so  explicitly  and  so  emphatically  enjoined  upon  the 
clergy  under  their  jurisdiction.  Not  only  does  the  Eomaneh 
not  contain  the  least  literary  fragment,  the  existence  of  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  two  last-named 
councils,  but  there  is  not  even  a  vestige  of  historical  evidence, 
that  anything  of  the  kind  ever  existed. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  mention  is 
made  of  some  works  in  the  Bomansh^French,  composed  by 
eedesiastics  foir  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  public. 
We  find,  for  example,  allusions  to  certain  lives  of  the  Baints, 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  dialect  of  Bouen  by  Thibaut 
of  Vernon,  canon  of  the  church  of  that  citv,  about  the  year 
1053 ;  but  facts  like  these  are  too  remote  to  be  referred  to  the 
councils  of  Bheims  and  of  Tours. 

I  revert  now  to  the  omission,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in 
the  two  councils  of  Aries  and  Chalons.  It  is  too  remarkable 
and  too  intimately  connected  with  my  subject,  to  aUow  me  to . 
pass  it  over  without  a  few  reflections.  This  omission  having 
taken  place  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
two  dinerent  assemblies,  and  affecting  an  object  of  great  general 
interest,  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  it  to  a  mere  inattention  or 
forgetfulness.  We  are  almost  obliged  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
two  councils  in  question  did  not  prescribe  tne  same  rules  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  which  those  of  Bheims 
and  of  Tours  had  prescribed,  it  was  because  they  did  not  deem 
this  prescription  as  necessary,  as  the  latter  had  found  it  to  be. 
And  if  we  wish  to  state  this  somewhat  vague  hvi>othe8is  with  a 
little  more  precision,  we  must  say,  that  in  tne  countries,  to 
which  the  decrees  of  the  two  councils  had  reference,  the  Latin 
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was  stall  generally  understood  in  813,  or  else  that  at  that  time 
the  Tnlgar  dialects  were  already  applied  to  the  religious  instme- 
tion  of  their  inhahitanto. 

Taken  within  certain  limits,  these  two  hypotheses  are  bj  no 
means  incompatible ;  and  thej  are  both  admissible  in  regard  to 
those  countries,  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Aries.  The  jn-oofs  of  this  assertion  will  appear  from  the 
subsequent  development  of  facts. 

I  haye  already  nad  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  results  of  tne  restoration  of  learning,  which  took  place 
under  Charlemagne,  important  and  decisive  as  they  were  in 
the  north  of  Gaul,  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  South. 
One  of  these  results  was,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Latin  literature 
and  culture  from  the  latter  country  into  another.  Of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiastical  personages,  more  or  leas 
known  from  their  Latin  writings,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centuries,  more  than  a  hundred,  some  of 
which  are  Oallo-Romans  and  others  Franks,  belong  to  the 
North ;  and  these  are  in  every  respect  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  number.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  professional  learning  and 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  priesthood  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  the  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  of  the  South  on  this  point  must  necessarily  have  proved 
pernicious  to  its  discipline.  This  is  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  many  times,  and  the  moment  has  now  arrived  for  giving 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  it ;  but  this  fact  partly  dep^ds 
upon  another,  which  I  shall  now  explain  in  a  few  words. 

The  lituTffy  of  the  Christian  church  was  originally  not 
very  definitely  settled,  nor  very  uniform.  On  many  points  of 
secondary  importance,  every  church  had  its  peculiar  usages. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  hymns,  which  constituted  an  essentia) 
part  of  the  cultus,  were  nowhere  alike.  Every  priest  adopts 
or  composed  new  ones  at  his  pleasure. 

A  license  like  this,  in  an  age,  when  the  reminiscences  of 
paganism  were  still  alive  with  all  their  seductive  allurements, 
was  attended  with  its  inconveniences.  It  could  introduce  into 
the  Christian  liturgy  compositions,  which  were  strangely  out  of 

J  lace  in  it :  and  inaeed  accidents  of  this  kind  did  not  fail  to 
appen.  It  was  the  Greek  priests  and  even  the  patriarchs,  who 
gave  the  example  of  the  scandal.  The  historian  Cedrenus 
reproaches  Theophylact  for  having  admitted  profane  songs 
among  the  chants  of  the  church  at  Constantinople.* 

*  Cedrenni  repreienti  the  entire  life  of  the  patriareli  u  a  Bcandftlons  insnlt  to  reli- 

fion.    He  accuses  him  of  having  kept  over  two  thonsand  hones  in  his  stables,  which 
e  fed  not  on  hay  or  cerealia,  bnt  on  the  choicest  fimits,  seasoned  with  the  most  deli- 
cious wines ;  of  having  introduced  the  cnstom  of  celehratiBg  the  festiYals  of  the  Saints 
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From  the  East  the  evil  made  its  waj  to  the  West,  and  par- 
ticnlarij  to  those  conntries,  which  by  reason  of  their  position 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  direct  and  n*eqaent 
communications  with  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  centnry,  the  bishops  of  Spain  were  obliged 
to  expunge  from  the  ritnal  of  several  churches  hymns  composed 
bv  private  or  unclerical  authors,  and  to  interdict  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  holy  ofSces  the  use  of  every  book  that  was  not  sanctioned 
as  canonical. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Gktul  does  not  inform  us  of  what 
happened  there  in  this  respect.  But  it  was  probably  the  same 
abuse,  that  provoked  one  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies,  which 
condenms  all  apocryphal  histories  and  proscribes  the  public 
reading  of  any  but  canonical  books,  of  any  pieces,  but  such  as 
were  truely  Catholic  and  sanctioned  by  venerable  authori- 
ties.* 

In  regard  to  the  churches  of  the  South  in  particular,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  abuse  in  question  was  carried  to  a  scandalous 
extent  by  them.  Agobard,  the  distinguished  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  diea  toward  the  year  840,  relates,  that,  in  taking  possession 
of  his  church,  he  found  an  antiphonary,  compiled  oy  a  chore- 
piscopus,  by  the  name  of  Amalric,  and  interspersed  throughout 
with  pieces,  which  the  compiler  had  inserted  on  his  own 
authority  and  according  to  his  personal  caprice.  Now,  these 
pieces  were  so  indecent,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pious 
Dishop  himself,  '^  that  no  one  could  read  them  without  being 
BtmcK  with  shame,  and  without  blushes  in  his  face.'' 

Hie  pieces,  which  I  am  about  to  produce  as  specimens  of  the 
literary  acquirements  and  taste  of  tne  monks  and  priests  of  the 
Soutib,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  contain  nothing  of 
80  scandalous  a  character.  But  they  are  nevertheless  striking 
examples  of  the  prodigious  iterance  of  those  priests  and  of  the 
astonishing  liberty  of  imagination,  which  they  added  to  this 
imorance.  ThOT  are  found  in  the  two  manuscripts  from  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Martial,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  to  which  I  cannot  avoid  revertmg  for  a  moment 
here. 

These  manuscripts  consist  of  a  collection  of  fragments  of 

irifli  or^es  ancl  profeniUes.  which  Cedrenns  says  were  vet  in  Yogne  in  his  day ;  and 
iaaUy  m  having  admitted  diabolical  dances,  obaoare  Tociferations,  and  obscene  sonn, 
borrowed  from  the  brothel,  into  the  cnltna  of  the  ehnrch.— He  was  killed  bir  a  fau 
from  one  of  his  horses.    Cedreni  HJstoriaram  compendiom  (Ed.  Bekker),  yoL  ii.  p. 

*  The  capttalary  is  simply :  <*  Ut  canonici  Ubri  tantnm  legantnr  in  ecclesia."  Bat  It 
is  made  with  direct  reference  to  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  it  adopts  as  a  law  of  the  empire.  The  canon  is  the  69th  :  **  Kon  oportet 
thidkHtptabMt  campotUot  H  va/gorst  dici  in  eoclesiis,  neqne  libros^  qui  sunt  extra  caao- 
nem  legere,  nisi  solos  canonicos  noYi  et  Yeteris  Testamenti."  The  books  considered 
•a  canonical  are  then  ennmerated.--%£<l. 
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yarious  ages  and  by  different  hands,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  ancient  of  which  date,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  from  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  centnry.  These 
fra^ents  may  have  snecessiyeljr  belonged  to  different  monas* 
tenes  or  to  dinerent  churches  of  the  South.  The  pieces,  which 
they  contain,  are  with  few  exceptions  extracts  from  the  Christ* 
ian  litursy,  some  in  Latin  and  others  in  Bomansh.  They  were 
all  intended  to  be  sung  at  the  celebration  of  particular  festiyals 
or  ceremonies,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  written  with  their 
musical  notation  under  each  line.  Such  of  these  pieces,  aa  are 
composed  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  I  shall  consider  presently;  I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  say  a  few  words  on  those  that  are  in 
Latin. 

^  The  latter  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  class  appertains  to  the 
liturgy  as  sanctioned  by  the  more  or  less  general  usage  of  the 
churches;  the  other  consists  of  pieces  of  imagination — the 
works  of  unknown  authors,  apparently  by  monks  and  priests  of 
the  South,  who  at  their  pleasure  introduced  them  into  the 
ritual  of  their  churches  among  the  number  of  its  hallowed 
chants  and  prayers.  These  pieces  being  very  numerous,  I  shall 
only  dwell  on  such  as  are  best  calculate  to  illustrate  the  fSacts, 
which  I  desire  to  establish. 

There  is  one  of  them,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  as  far 
as  its  argument  is  concerned,  but  which  still  deserves  some 
notice  on  aocount  of  its  metrical  execution.  This  is  a  poetical 
narrative  of  the  heroic  adventure  of  Judith  with  Holofemes ; 
and  this  narrative  is  in  stanzas  or  couplets  of  six  verses  each, 
irreg^arlj^  rhymed  and  composed  of  a  number  of  syllables, 
which  varies  u*om  six  to  ei^t  Li  regard  to  its  diction,  the 
piece  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  barbarous  blunders  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  words  are  Latin,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  but  they  are  nearly  always  incorrectly  employed,  and 
the  sentences  are  constructed  after  the  manner  and  the  genius 
of  the  romances.  Li  regard  to  its  character  and  tone,  the 
piece  is  a  popular  romanza  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term : 
and  it  is  solely  on  this  account,  that  I  have  noticed  it,  as  one  oi 
the  earliest  indications  of  a  fact,  which  is  now  about  to  become 
apparent  by  d^rrees.  A  few  couplets  of  this  piece,  translated 
without  the  sli^test  change  of  construction  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity,  save  here  and  there  the  correction  of  a 
barbarism  or  of  a  phraseological  vice,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  con- 
vey: 

"Beinff  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, — ^Nebuchadnezzar 
undertook  to  raise  a  war — against  the  nations  and  the  king- 
doms—even against  Jerusalem." 
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"Then  he  iummoned  Holofemes — ^the  commander  of  hia 
forces : — ^March  against  the  nations,  said  he : — march  to  war 
against  the  West. — Let  thy  hand  give  grace  to  no  one : — ^let 
it  nerer  spare  the  sword.'* 

"  Hereupon  Holofemes  assembled — ^generals  and  soldiers, — 
ofScers  and  tribunes, — all  the  archers,  and  undoing  sundry 
nations, — ^he  marched  on  to  Betulia.'' 

"  Jews,  in  this  city, — were  the  multitude : — ^they  adored  the 
Gtod  of  heaven, — ^the  Saviour  of  mankind ; — and  they  drove 
back  Holofemes, — ^battling  bravely  in  the  fray/' 

**With  fftstinff  and  with  tears, — ^in  sack-cloth,  coarse  and 
rough, — ^the  people  were  afflicted, — they  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
— that  from  the  enemy's  hand — ^he  might  redeem  his  ser- 
vants/' 

"  Upon  a  certain  day.  Holofemes, — ^in  a  great  rase — began 
to  say  to  his  men: — ^Who  are  these  people? — ^Who  is  this 
naticm,  that  will  not  bend — ^to  my  commandment  t"  etc.,  etc. 

All  the  rest  is  in  precisely  the  same  popular  style,  and  with- 
out any  more  decided  reflection  of  the  oriental  tone  of  the  origi- 
nal story. 

I  pass  now  to  another  piece,  of  which  I  would  also  like  to 
me  an  idea,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  This  is  a  sort  of 
hymn,  an  ode,  an  idyl ;  1  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  char- 
acterize it  In  a  word,  it  is  a  poem,  composed  by  some  good  old 
Aquitanian  or  Provencal  monk,  with  a  pious  intention,  and 
destined  to  be  sung  in  the  churches.  This  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  aimed  at  the  graces  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  an 
elegant  latinity ;  but  the  more  he  strives  to  rise  above  a  trivial 
ana  popular  tone,  the  more  conclusively  he  nroves,  that  this 
tone  was  soon  to  become  that  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
South.  Li  the  first  four  or  five  strophes,  the  author's  aim 
fieems  to  be  to  describe  the  celestial  choirs,  celebrating  the 
wonders  of  creation  and  the  power  of  the  Creator.  The  subse- 
C[uent  strophes  contain  a  sort  of  a  description  of  spring  and  an 
mvocation  of  the  nightingale  or  Philomela,  as  our  classical 
monk  terms  the  songstress  of  the  grove, — an  invocation,  in 
which  the  attempt  at  elegance  appears  in  the  most  grotesque 
contrast  with  a  congeries  of  Latm,  Greek  and  Bomansh  epv* 
thets,  piled  one  against  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  huddled 
together  by  the  merest  caprice  of  hazard. 
^  The  more  strange  and  barbarous  all  this  appears,  the  more  it 
18  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  notion  of  it.  I  therefore  sub- 
join here  what  I  have  oeen  able  to  comprehend  of  it,  and  widi 
the  sense  and  the  consistency  I  have  been  able  to  put  into 
it,  I  can  only  guarantee  one  thing,  and  this  is,  that  I  have  done 
no  injustice  to  the  original. 
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*^  The  choirs  of  angels  in  the  skj  make  their  golden  t(Xigae8 
resound.'* 

"  They  celebrate  perpetually  by  their  canticles  the  king  of 
ages  reigning  there  y^ 

^^  Him,  who  created  the  twinkling  stars  of  heaven,  who  separ* 
ated  the  land  from  the  waters;" 

^^  Who  has  created  all  things  for  his  glory ;  the  reptiles  and 
the  birds.^ 

"  Fair  spring  reigns  in  the  flowering  woodland ;  the  earth 
produces  herbs,  the  forest  puts  forth  yeraant  foliage."^ 

'^ There  sing  a  multitude  of  birds;  the  smallest  is  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest,  the  most  brilliant  voice." 

"  It's  Philomela,  who  having  reached  some  woody  eminence 
and  a^tating  tree-top,  contmnes  her  melodious  complaint, 
thromrnont  the  whole  of  the  dark  ni^t" 

"Why,  little  bird,  dost  thou  not  cease  to  sing  so  pkun- 
tivelyt  Dost  thou  desire  to  vanquish  with  thy  melody  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre  1" 

"  The  girl  who  plays  the  dulcimer  stands  listenii^  to  thee  ; 
and  princes  lie  awake  to  lend  their  ear  to  thee  and  praise  the 
sweetness  of  thy  song." 

"  Weaiy  thy  little  gorge  no  lon^r  I  cease  to  importune  with 
thy  warbling  notes  those  who  desire  to  sleep  I" 

"  But  what  I  Thou  naughty  bird,  thou  aost  persist  in  sin^ 
ing  I  Thou  dost  neglect  uiy  nourishment,  womdst  ravish  lul 
the  world  with  songs  1" 

"  All  listen  to  thee,  but  there  are  none  to  bring  thee  help, 
save  he  who  has  endowed  thee  with  thy  voice." 

"  But  when  the  summer's  come,  the  bird  is  silent ;  it's  only 
occupied  with  its  young  brood ;  and  it  expires  amid  the  frosts 
of  wmter." 

It  is  already  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  any  one  should 
ever  have  been  found  capable  of  producing  the  text,  from 
which  I  have  just  translated  a  specmien.  But  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  literature  and  of  the  discipline  of  the  monks,  who 
could  chant  such  nonsense — chant  in  churches,  during  divine 
service,  and  carefully  record  it  on  parchment,  at  a  time  when 
parchment  was  denied  the  writings  of  Cicero  I 

But  we  have  not  finished  yet  I  have  to  quote  one  piece 
more.  This,  however,  vs  at  least  no  longer  a  prodijgy  of 
barbarity.  The  Latin,  though  insipid  and  famiuar,  is  vet 
sufficiently  grammatical  to  admit  of  an  exact  rendering,  which 
the  piece  well  deserves  on  account  of  its  singularity.  It  is  in 
stanzas  of  six  verses  each,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  dialogue  between  two  interlocutors,  between  a 
lover  and  his  mistress,  of  whom  the  former  is  supposed  to 
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paronoance  the  first  four  stanzas  and  the  latter  the  remaining 
two. 

FIB8T  INTKBLOCITTOB,  OB  THE  LOVES. 

"  Pray  come,  my  charming  friend,  whom  I  lore  as  I  do  my 
own  heart :  come  to  my  chamber,  which  Tve  embelUshed  wim 
all  sorts  of  ornaments.'' 

^^  Seats  are  arranged  for  ns  in  it ;  it  is  bedecked  witii  ta-' 
pestry ;  it's  strewed  with  flowers  intermingled  with  odoriferous  • 
Wbs,'^ 

**  A  table  is  prcj^ared  for  ns  in  it,  covered  with  every  kind 
of  meats ;  a  pure  wine  and  the  most  delicious  cheer  await  us 
in  abundance." 

"The  sweet  harmony  of  shrill  flutes  resounds  in  it;  a  young 
boy  and  a  skillful  girl  are  singing  their  blithe  ditties." 

SBCX>ND  nrrEBLOCtJTOB,   OB  THE  LADY-LOVE. 

"  I  have  been  solitary  in  the  forest ;  Fve  loved  sequestered 
qpots;  I  have  escaped  tne  tumult,  avoiding  tiie  noisy  crowd  of 
men." 

^^  The  snow  and  ice  are  already  melting :  the  grass  and  foliage 
are  putting  on  their  ffreen.  Already  JPhilomela  sings  her 
highest  airs,  and  faithful  love  is  languishing  in  the  grottoes." 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  inconvenience  or  the  impro- 
priety of  pieces  like  these,  in  a  Christian  liturgy  ;  I  am  only  in 
search  of  data  for  the  literary  history  of  the  south  of  France 
daring  the  Middle  Age. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  these  pieces.  The 
manuscrin^  in  which  they  are  contained,  along  with  many 
others,  wnich  likewise  appertain  to  l^e  monastic  literature  of 
the  South,  are  no  older  than  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century.  But  they  were  surely  not  composed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  inserted  in  these  manuscripts,  and  are  un- 
douDtedly  much  older.  Several  of  those,  with  which  they  are 
intermingled,  may  be  traced  to  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  presump- 
ti<m,  toat  they  themselves  are  any  less  ancient.  The  exact 
date  of  these  compositions,  however,  is  comparatively  of  little 
importance.  They  are  certainly  not  the  only  ones,  nor  the  first, 
of  this  peculiar  style,  this  tone,  this  character  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  some  of  those,  which  preceded  them,  must  be 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  even  from 
second  half  of  the  eighth. 

Now,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  at  these  epochs  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  Soath  still  comnreheiided  Buch  pieces,  iviiieh 
were  composed  in  a  vulgar  ana  more  than  semi-barbarons 
Latin,  already  abounding  in  forms  and  imitations  irom  the 
Bomansh,  with  which  it  nnally  was  confounded. 

It  is  morcoTer  equally  probable,  that  one  of  the  principal 
motives,  which  prompted  the  clergy  of  the  South  to  introduce 
into  the  Christian  liturgy  profane  songs  bordering  on  scandal, 
was  that  of  drawing  the  jpeople  to  the  churches  and  of  interest- 
ing them  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  cultns.  It  was  a  sort  of  con- 
cession, made  by  an  ignorant  and  ill-disciplined  clergy,  to  the 
pagan  reminiscences  of  the  multitude,  to  tne  passion  lor  excite- 
ment and  amusement,  which  these  people  carried  even  into 
their  religious  usa^. 

An  accommodation  of  this  kind  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
assiduity,  with  which  that  same  cler^  sought  to  give  a  mate* 
rial  and  visible  representation  of  the  ideas  and  facts  of  Christi- 
anitv,  by  dramatizing,  as  well  as  it  could,  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship.  We  know,  for  example,  that,  during  the  cere- 
monies of  Chnstmas  day,  it  exhibited  the  three  Magi  from  the 
East,  arriving  under  the  guidance  of  the  marvellous  star  at  the 
cradle  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  and  adoring 
him.  During  the  solemnities  of  Passion  Week,  it  had  a  man 
suspended  from  the  cross  for  some  len^  of  time,  in  order  to 
represent  Jesus  Ohrist  dying  for  the  redemption  of  men.  Thm 
was  scarcely  a  church,  but  what  had  translated  the  legend  of  its 
favorite  saint  into  a  sort  of  pantomime  or  drama. 

The  famous  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  instituted  at  Aix  by 
King  Ben^,  was  nothing  more  tnan  a  continuation  on  a  grander 
scale  of  this  ancient  usage,  so  common  among  the  south- 
ern clergy,  of  converting  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  into  a 
dramatic  action  and  into  a  scenic  spectacle.  Kow^  the  first 
and  leading  motive  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  for  a  usage  like 
this,  which  in  its  principle  was  wholly  pagan,  wholly  Greek, 
must  certainly  have  been  the  intenticm  c?  attaching  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  cultns  a  gay  and  sensual  people, 
which  still  delighted  in  the  imitative  and  picturesque  dis- 
play of  its  former  heathenish  festivals. 

l!n  behalf  of  these  material  representations  of  the  Christian 
mysteries,  the  priests  and  the  monks  aspired  to  the  compositicHi 
of  pieces  in  verse  or  prose,  in  a  sort  m  barba^>us  Latm ;  and 
these  pieces  must  from  the  very  nature  of  their  design  have 
presented  some  shades  of  a  dramatic  form  or  intention. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  among  alt  the 
monuments  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the  South  a  single  piece 
of  this  description  in  any  kind  of  Latin.  The  only  one  I  could 
quote  belongs  to  a  much  later  epoch  ;  it  is  from  the  eleventh 
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oentxuy.  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is,  or  aims  to  be,  in  a  learned 
Latin,  and  that  its  dramatic  side  is  not  very  conspicuous. 
However,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  nor  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  may  be  cited  as  an  indication  and  a  proof 
of  the  fact,  which  I  propose  to  establish. 

He  piece  in  question  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1048.  This 
waB  the  year  of  the  decease  of  Odilon,  the  abb^  of  Cluni,  who 
died  in  the  monastery  of  Silviniac,  in  Auver^e,  which  was  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  Cluni.  There  is  still  extant  a  funeral 
dirse,  composed  in  honor  of  this  abbot  b^  a  certain  lotsald,  one 
of  xxi%  mouKS  of  Silviniac.  Now,  the  copies  of  this  dii^  contain 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  having  been  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  sung  at  the  funeral  of  the  sainted  abbot ;  and 
we  are  moreover  assured,  from  other  indications,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  accompanied  by  a  species  of  pantomime,  where 
several  circumstances  from  the  euWy  of  Odilon  were  to  be 
represented  by  corresponding  scenic  imitations. 

jle  poem  contains,  for  example,  verses,  which  the  deceased 
is  supposed  to  sing  from  the  depth  of  his  grave,  shortly  before 
his  resurrection ;  and  these  verses  were  chanted  by  a  personage, 
who  acted  the  part  of  the  saint  and  who  actually  rose  again  in 
his  stead. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  the  monastic  literature  of  the 
South,  written  in  a  more  or  less  romanticizing  Latin,  the  most 
prolific  and  the  most  interesting  was  incontestablv  that  of  the 
marvellous  histories  and  of  the  legends  of  saints  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  I  have  found  some  of  them  quite  interesting  on* 
account  of  the  occasional  hints  they  furnish  us  respecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence,  which  their  continusu 
wars  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  their  frequent  and  earlj 
relations  with  the  latter  were  thus  exercising  on  the  poetic 
ima^nation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  3ut  the  remarks 
I  might  make  concerning  these  legends  and  fables  are  worth  a 
place  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  jjurpose  to 
indicate  here  en  passant  the  existence  of  the  histories  in 
question. 

In  recapitulating  now  what  I  have  just  said  on  the 
monastic  hterature  of  the  South  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  we  perceive  that  it  already 
includes  all  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  a  new  literature. 
The  transition  from  the  habit  of  making  verses  or  prose  in  a 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  already  more  than  half  Bomansh,  - 
to  the  idea  of  composing  them  in  the  pure  Bomansh,  was  an 
ea^  and  a  natural  one :  it  was  in  fact  inevitable.^ 

From  the  ninth  century  to  the  tenth,  the  indiscipline  and  the 
ignorance  of  tiie  priests  and  monks  of  the  South  was  constantly 
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increauDg.  Hie  mass  of  the  clergy  became  more  and  moro 
atBunilated  with  the  man  of  the  people,  until  at  last  there  iratf 
Ao  longer  any  difT^rarence.  In  botii  these  masfies,  th^^  was  the 
famegrcesnets  of  mannera,  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  waatd 
and  the  same  tendencies  et  the  imagination.  If  the  people  bad 
its  remains  of  heathenish  habits,  there  was  likewise  a  tmcture 
of  paganism  in  the  inconceivable  readiness  with  which  the 
clergy  gaTe  its^  np  to  the  practice  of  singing  in  the  chnrchea 
its  erotic  idyls,  its  invocations  of  Philomela,  or  to  other  ind^ 
cencies,  still  worse  than  these,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  Agobardy  to  which  I  have  abore  alluded. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  new  approximation,  and  one,  whioh 
all  the  rest  had  long  since  tendea  to  bring  aboat^  took  place 
^tweea  the  people  and  the  clergy.  The  latter  made  a  seoond 
eonoession,  a  second  innoTation  in  the  litorgy  in  favor  of  the 
Ibrmer.  Among  the  Latin  prayers  and  chants  sanctioned  by 
usa^,  and  among  the  jirofanesonj^  in  a  more  or  less  barbarous 
Latm,  which  they  had  introduced  into  it  on  their  own  authority, 
they  now  admitted  other  songs  in  the  Bomansh  idiom. 

What  could  have  been  Uie  motive  of  the  clergy  for  this  new 
compliance  t  Did  they  think  of  attaching  the  people  more  and 
more  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  cnltus,  by  allowms  them  to  pray 
and  sing  in  tiiieir  own  vernacular!  Was  it  purely  from  a  aym- 
jlathy^  for  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  without  the  intention  of 
exacting  any  return  for  it,  that  they  made  this  concession  t  I 
am  inchned  to  believe,  that  both  these  comiderations  entered 
into  the  motives  of  the  innovation. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  a  certain  one^  and  not  with- 
Cfut  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  idiom  and  of  the  popu- 
lar liten^ure  of  the  South.  It  is,  in  fisct,  from  the  admission 
ot  this  idiom  into  the  Christian  liturgy,  that  we  may  date  the 
commeBcemeiU  of  its  culture,  and  the  first  literary  tentatives 
in  this  idiom  i^ipear  to  have  been  songs  or  hymns,  composed  by 
ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  be  sunff  by  the  people  in  the  churched. 
It  was  thus,  that  the  transition  from  the  semi-popular  poetry  in 
monkish  I^ttin  to  a  decidedly  popular  poetry  in  tne  pure 
Bomansh  was  accomplished*  In  regard  to  the  epoch  of  this 
transition,  I  assign  it  on  conjecture  to  the  b^ginninfg  of  the 
ninth  century. 

The  most  curious  and  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  kind 
are  contaitied  m  those  precious  manuscripts  of  Saint  Martial, 
which  I  have  abeady  had  occasion  to  quote  several  times.  We 
there  find  a  hymn  to  the  Tlrgin  in  twelve  stanzas  of  four  verses 
each,  composed  of  six  syllables,  and  rhvming  two  by  two*  The 
piece  is  one  of  an  extreme  simplicity,  both  m  its  language  a&d 
m  its  ideaa.    There  ia  nothing  reiBarkabki  about  it,  excqyt  the 


simple  £Eiet  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  on  that  acocrunt  that  I 
rsfrain  from  speaking  of  it  in  detaiL^ 

The  same  manuscnpts  contaiD  a  piece,  which  is  mnch  moM 
eurious,  not  indeed  intrinsically,  but  on  acconnt  of  certain 
accessories,  which  give  ns  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  particinated  in  the  services  of  divine  worship.  Thit 
is  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and  destined  to  be  sting  at  the  cele- 
bration of  this  festival.  Its  couplets  alternate  with  thosd  of 
tke  same  hymn  in  Latin,  of  which  they  are  only  a  ti^nslation^ 
and  not  a  very  faithful  one.  It  appears,  that  each  Latin  couplet 
was  chanted  by  the  clergy,  and  that  the  people  responded  to  ik 
by  a  couplet  in  the  Bomansh,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end. 

In  other  manuscripts  there  are  psalms  translated  into  rhynMl 
Provencal  couplets,  likewise  so  arranged  as  to  be  sung  by  a  choir 
composed  of  the  entire  congre^tion,  and  alternating  with  tb^ 
Latin  verses  chanted  by  the  pnests. 

In  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  South,  the  people  likewise 
took  a  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals  by 
chanting  hvmns  in  the  Eomansh  idiom.  In  some  of  theito 
churches,  this  usage  was  kept  up  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  We  still  Iwive  a  hymn  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen^, 
which  it  was  customary  to  sing  in  those  of  Aix  and  Agen.f  1 
have  seen  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  very 
beautiful  complaint  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Christy 
which  must  have  been  sung  for  centuries  in  that  of  Albi. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  certain  pieces. in  monkish  Latin^ 
composed  for  tliose  dramatic  representations  o^  the  Christian 
Mysteries,  by  which  the  cl^^y  had  intended  to  attract  th^. 
pe<^le  to  the  churches.  From  the  moment  and  for  the  sam# 
reasons,  that  there  were  hymns  and  prayers  in  the  Bomansh  lan^^ 
guage.  there  must  have  l>een,  and  in  fact  there  soon  were  in  th<i 
aame  language  pieces,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  dra* 
matize  the  ideas  and  the  facts  of  Christianity.  We  find  one  ia 
the  manuscripts  of  Saint  Martial,  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  or  from  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh, 
at  the  latest,  and  which  at  present  is  undoubtedly  the  moti 
ancient  of  the  kindi 

This  is  a  dramatic  composition  of  the  crudest  description, 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  Kativity,  and  representing  ibA 
evangelical  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  If  any  oo» 
should  be  tempted  to  glance  at  the  piece,  he  will  find  it  in  tbe^ 
second  volume  of  Baynouard's  collection  of  the  Troubadour84 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  sim^^ler  or  gnxEfsM 
in  the  shape  of  a  dramatic  pmormance.  Its  action  is  so  litll# 
marked,  that  it  can  scarody  be  said  to  have  one ;  and  the  pi«M 

•  lUynoiiard,  toI.  U.,  p.  135.    f  Id.  toL  ii.,  p.  146.    t  P*Se  'M.^Ed. 
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proceeds  in  sort  of  helter-skelter  fashion,  and  without  the 
slightest  artifice  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Its  dramatis 
personm^  however,  are  very  numerous.  There  are,  besides  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  virgins,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Vir^n  Mary,  the 
angel  Gabriel,  an  oil-dealer,  and  several  distingmslied  person- 
ages from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  among  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Virgil  figure  by  way  of  episodes.  The  virgins 
and  the  oil  dealer  always  speak  rroven(al;  Christ  and  the 
an^el  Gabriel  sometimes  Provencal  and  sometimes  Latin.  In 
bofli  these  idioms  the  dialogue  is  composed  of  rhymed  couplets, 
of  which  some  contain  three  and  others  four  verses. 

The  piece  begins  with  a  sort  of  prologue  in  six  Latin  verses, 
rhyming  two  by  two,  wherein  the  angelGabriel  announces  the 
near  advent  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphorical  name  of  the 
bridegroonu  The  wise  virgins  now  make  their  appearance,  and 
tiie  angel  exhorta  them  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  bride- 
groom. The  foolish  virgins  are  absent ;  but  they  soon  arrive 
m  their  turn,  lamenting  that  they  had  neglected  to  provide 
tliemselves  with  oil  in  order  to  wait  for  the  bridegroom,  and 
conjuring  their  sisters  to  lend  them  some.  The  latter  reject 
their  prayer,  and  refer  them  to  an  oil-dealer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  the  dealer,  who  is  as  pitiless  as  the  wise  virgins, 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  single 
drop  of  his  oil. 

Tlie  foolish  virgins  thereupon  abandon  themselves  to  despair, 
and  meanwhile  the  bridegroom  arrives,  singing  a  Latin  couplet 
of  six  verses,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  does  not  know  them. 
In  a  second  couplet,  which  is  in  the  Eomansh  language,  he  pro- 
nounces their  sentence,  and  condemns  them  to  be  plunged  mto 
the  abyss  of  hell.  At  this  point  of  the  story  a  number  of 
demons  must  have  made  their  appearance,  in  order  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and  to  drag  the  foolish  virgins  into  the  flames. 
This  catastrophe  terminates  the  only  portion  of  the  piece 
which  displays  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  dramatic  form.  The 
rest  is  but  a  succession  of  Latin  couplets,  in  which  the  patri- 
archs, the  prophets  and  Virgil  bear  witness  to  all  the  predictions 
by  which  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  was  announced. 

In  regard  to  the  scenic  accessories  and  the  particular  execu- 
tion of  pieces  of  this  kind,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  could 
have  been  possessed  of  much  refinement  or  illusion.  The 
spectators,  however,  were  not  very  fastidious,  and  a  representa- 
tion, like  the  one,  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  outline,  in 
which  angels,  demons,  virgins,  patriarchs  and  kings  successively 
made  their  appearance,  probably  all  arrayed  in  costumes  of  a 
certain  variety  and  richness,  must  have  been  a  grand  and 
magnificent  spectacle  at  the  most  barbarous  epoch  of  the 
'Hiddle  Age.  • 
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'  It  remains  now  to  point  oat  the  transition  from  the  more  or 
less  fabalous  histories  or  monkish  legends,  in  a  barbarous 
Latin,  to  the  fables  and  legends  of  a  similar  type  in  the  vulvar 
tongue.  These  compositions  were  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  Si  the  tentatives  of  the  nascent  Provenjal  literature.  They 
Bre  those,  which  exercised  the  greatest  power  over  the  imagi- 
nation, and  which  were  naturally  destined  to  serve  as  the  basis 
or  the  nucleus  for  the  future  epopees.  They  are  therefore 
those,  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  know ;  but  they  are 
unfortunately  also  those,  which  time  has  spared  the  least,  and 
we  have  now  left  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  might  be  traced 
back  to  the  epoch  of  the  Ivrical  and  dramatic  attempts,  of 
which  I  have  iust  spoken.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  attested  by 
history,  that  the  most  ancient  works  in  the  Eomansh-Proven^al 
belonged  to  this  narrative  or  legendary  species.  A  life  of 
Saint  Sacerdot  is  cited  amouff  others,  who  was  bishop  of 
Limoges,  during  the  course  of  t£e  ninth  century.  -  It  is  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  saint. 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  the  kind  that  I  can  produce, 
is  a  prologue  to  a  metrical  legend  on  Saint  Fides  of  Agen,  a 
lady-saint,  that  formerly  was  greatly  venerated  in  the  south  of 
France.  President  Fauchet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
fragment  of  twenty  verses,  drew  it  from  a  manuscript,  which 
he  says  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  crudeness  of 
its  style  points  to  an  earlier  origin,  and  the  legend  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  introduction  was  probably  composed  toward  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Inasmuch  as  this  fragment, 
though  a  very  short  one,  furnishes  us  some  interesting  traits  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  this  monkish  poetry,  the  vestiges  of 
which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  trace,  I  shall  attempt  to  make 
a  literal  translation  of  it.  The  speaker  is,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, a  person  in  the  character  of  a  jongleur,  ready  to  recite 
the  legend  in  question,  and  addressing  himself  in  his  own  name 
to  the  auditory  assembled  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  lis- 
tening to  his  story. 

"  Listen  to  one  of  the  finest  songs  you  ever  heard ;  its  subject 
is  not  Spanish ;  its  words  are  not  Greek ;  its  language  is  not 
Saracen,  but  it  is  blither  and  sweeter  than  honey  or  any  artfully 
compounded  condiment,  and  whoever  shall  recite  it  well  after 
the  &shion  of  the  French,  I  think  he'll  reap  a  great  advantage 
from  it,  and  he  will  be  the  better  for  it  in  tnis  world.* 

•  Ganexon  audi  q*e8  bell'  antreios,  E  pins  que  nnls  plments  q'omm  esca, 

One  fo  de  razo  espanesca ;  Oai  ben  la  dia  a  lei  franoesca, 

Non  fo  de  paranla  gresesca  Cuiff  m*en  que  sos  granx  pros  Ten  oresoft, 

Ne  de  lengua  serrazinesca :  E  q^en  eat  segle  Ten  pareaca, 
BoU*  e  aoaas  es  plot  qae  breios 
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^^  AH  the  land  of  the  Basques,  Aragon,  and  the  conn  try  of 
the  Gkiscons,  will  know  what  this  son^  is,  and  that  it  is  a  trae 
hiatorj.  I  have  heard  it  read  to  clerks  and  to  learned  latinists, 
frwcL  the  book,  in  which  the  heroic  exploits  of  olden  times, 
and  other  things  maj  be  read.  If  therefore  the  air  is  to  your 
liking,  I  will  continue  as  IVe  began  and  I  will  sing  it  to  you 
now."' 

We  perceive  from  this  fragment  that  the  strolling  minstrelS| 
who  knew  these  legends  by  heart,  were  in  the  habit  of  singing 
them  in  the  cities  and  in  other  plaoes,  in  short  wherever  Siey 
oould  find  an  assembly  of  listeners,  precisely  as  they  a{t^<ward 
sang  the  chivalric  epopees  of  a  later  period.  We  see  moreover, 
that  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals  during  tixis  first  epoch  of  it^ 
history,  and  long  before  it  became  that  of  the  Troubadours,  en- 
joyed already  a  degree  of  reputation  and  (rf  popularity  on  Uie 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  circumjacent  countries. 

But  these  observations  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  my 
purpose.  In  speaking  oS.  these  ancient  monkisn  legends,  it  is 
far  more  impjortant  for  me  to  give  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
tam  of  imagination  (which  is  often  a  fantastical  and  bold  one) 
displayed  by  their  authors,  and  of  the  strange  facilitv,  with 
which  they  substituted,  in  place  of  the  general  beliei  of  ^e 
ohurch,  fables  of  their  own  invention,  and  fictions,  which  must 
have  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  subseauent  developments 
of  Provencal  poetry.  Among  the  more  modem  legends  of  the 
kind,  whicn  in  the  absence  or  more  ancient  ones  can  aid  us  in 
eomprehending  what  I  wish  to  convey,  there  are  two,  which 
to  the  merit  of  their  singularity  add  that  of  being  very  short 
Their  substance  is  as  follows*: 

^e  first  of  these  pieces  is  a  sort  of  amplificatlcm  or 
fiintastical  paraphrase  of  the  vision  of  Saint  Paul,  who,  as  we 
know,  was  dunng  his  lifetime  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the 
Spirit,  and  enabled  to  contemplate  all  its  ioys  in  anticipation  dT 
thdr  fruition.  In  the  fiction,  to  which  1  nave  alluded.  Saint 
Paul  descends  also  into  hell,  in  order  to  contemplate  Uie  pun* 
ishment  of  the  wicked.  He  passes  through  it  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  archangel  Michael,  who  shows  him  the  different 
omitons  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  different  classes  of 
sinners,  each  of  which  is  tormented  by  a  peculiar  punishment, 
a4apted  to  his  particular  sin.  The  author  undoubtedly  did  not 
admit  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  as  he  does  not  make  Saint 
Paul  descend  into  it, 

Totft  Baaooon'  et  ArMQoa  Sf  qon  q  iqostrt  '1  pissloiui 

E  r  encoDtrmla  dels  Gasoona  En  qae  om  Ug  eatas  laioiona ; 

•  gi^eQ  qoala  ea  aqlst  oancaonPi  E  ai  voa  plas  est  Qoatre  aona, 

B  a'  ea  ben  vera  sta  raaona.  Aiaai  ool  gni^a  '1  primers  tooa, 

Ea  r  audi  legir  a  clerczona,  Ea  la  yos  oantarei  en  dona. 
E  agramadia  a  molt  bona  Bajnooardi  yoI.  ii*i  p.  144.-31 
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We  perceive  from  this  simple  ettUiement,  that  die  piece  in 
question  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of  medissvel  compel 
tioae,  whose  theme  was  an  ideal  journey  into  the  mvsteri'oiis 
r^ons  of  the  invisible  world,  as  represented  bj  the  Christiaii 
system  of  opinions,  and  which  mar  nave  first  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Dante  the  subject  for  his  Divine  Comedy.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  the  most  ancient  of  these  compositions  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  This  circumstance  alone  suffices  to  invest 
it  with  some  degree  of  interest  In  other  respects  it  is  but  a 
rmpid  and  a  dry  sketch,  which,  however,  still  displays  some 
vigorous  and  on^nal  traits.  Its  language  is  remarkably  correct^ 
and  of  a  simplicity,  which  is  occasionally  so  austere  and  nai've^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  translate  it  This  is  a  confession  I 
must  m^e  before  translating  the  passage,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  striking  part  of  tnis  little  work. 

^^(And  when  they  beheld  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Michael), 
the  sinners  which  were  in  hell  began  to  cry  out,  saying :  Have 
mercy- on  us,  thou  blessed  Saint  Michael,  angel  at  God,  and 
thou,  Saint  Paul,  beloved  of  the  Saviour,  go,  pray  to  Ood  in 
<mT  behalf. 

*<  And  the  angel  said  unto  them :  Weep  on ;  Paul  and  myself 
ai^  likewise  going  to  weep  for  you,  and  God  periiaps  may  pity 
you  and  give  you  a  little  rest. 

^  When  those  who  were  in  the  torments  of  hell  heard  these 
words,  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  together  with  thousands 
of  angels,  and  then  the  sound  of  them  all  was  hcMfd  sajringt 
Have  mercy,  have  mercy,  O  Christ  1 

^  And  Saint  Paul  then  suddenly  beheld  the  heavens  moving 
and  the  son  of  God  descending.  And  those  in  hell  cried,  stiU 
repeating :  Have  mercy  on  us,  thou  Son  of  the  Most  High ! 

''  And  thereupon  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  anguish  ;  and  how  can  ye  ask  me  for  repose*— me,  who 
on  your  account,  was  smitten  with  the  lance,  qailed  to  the  crosa 
with  nidls ;  whose  thirst  was  quenched  with  gall?  I  gave  my* 
self  for  you  in  order  that  ye  might  come  to  me ;  but  you  have 
been  liars,  misers,  envious  of  richee,  sland^ous  and  arrogant 
TouVe  done  no  good,  youVe  given  no  alms,  you've  not  been 
penitent! 

*^  After  these  words.  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Paul,  wiA 
myriads  of  angels,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  Son  of  God, 
beseechipff  him  that  those  who  were  in  hell  might  be  released 
from  punishment  on  Sunday. 

^  And  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  in  answer  to  <be  pravers  of  Saint 
Michael,  of  Saint  Paul  and  of  the  angels,  and  also  out  of  hia 
own  goodness  granted  them  release  from  sufferinff,  from  the 
hour  at  noon  on  Saturday  to  the  hour  of  prime  on  Monday. 
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"  Thereupon  the  janitor  of  hell,  whose  name  was  Cherubim^ 
lifted  up  his  bead  over  all  the  torments  of  the  pit,  and  he  was 
sorelj  afflicted.  But  all  the  tormented  were  exceedingly 
rejoiced,  and  cried,  saying :  Blessed  be  thou.  Son  of  the  'itoA 
Hiffh  Gk>d,  who  hast  giten  us  rest  for  a  day  and  for  two  nights  I 
This  will  be  more  of  a  repose  to  us  than  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  other  world." 

The  poem,  from  which  I  have  produced  this  passage,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  monks ;  it  contains  the  internal  evidence 
of  having  served  as  a  general  reading  book  in  the  refectories 
and  in  the  churches.  It  displays,  as  we  perceive,  a  liberty  of 
imagination,  similar  to  that  of  which  we  nave  already  seen  so 
manv  proofs.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  this  instance 
the  license  is  of  a  more  elevated  and  of  a  more  poetical 
description. 

The  other  legend,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  discuss,  is, 
like  the  preceding  one,  in  prose,  and  a  little  more  extended. 
It  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  for  force  and  purity  of  language, 
but  much  more  so  for  its  originality  of  invention.  It  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  favorite  during  the  Middle  Age, 
and  we  find  that  Troubadours  of  great  celebrity  from  tne 
twelfth  century  contain  passages,  which  seem  to  make  allusi(Hi 
to  it. 

The  fiction  is  quite  a  mystical  one,  and  it  already  exhibits 
the  peculiarity^'  of  having  for  its  subject  not  a  personage  either 
human  or  divine,  but  tne  tree,  out  of  which  the  cross  of  the 
Saviour  was  constructed,  and  the  histoiy  of  which  the  author 
traces  back  to  the  first  days  of  creation,  m  order  to  interweave 
it  successively  witli  all  the  grand  events  connected  with  religion. 
To  give  a  proper  idea  of  this  singular  fiction,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  offer  a  mere  extract;  I  shall  therefore  intersperse  the 
sketcn,  which  I  am  about  to  make  of  it,  with  some  passt^es  of 
tlie  text,  literally  Jtranslated. 

The  author  commences  by  recounting  the  banishment  of 
Adam  from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  his  retreat  to  the  valley  of 
Hebron,  the  murder  of  Abel  and  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  then 
continues  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Seth,  having  now  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  was  very 
obedient  to  his  father.  Adam  had  lived  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  in  the  valley  of  Hebron.  One  day,  when  he 
had  watered  some  young  plants,  he  found  himself  overpowered 
with  weariness,  and  leaning  on  his  pillow,  he  began  to  lament 
and  to  think  of  the  great  calamities  which  he  saw  ushered  into 
the  world  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  don^.  And  being 
sorely  afflicted  and  weary  of  life,  he  sent  for  his  son  Seth. 
Pear  son,  said  he  to  him,  I  wish  to  send  you  to  Cherubim,  the 
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angd  of  Paradise,  who  watches  over  the  great  tree  of  life  with 
a  two-edged  sword. 

"  Seth  answered  him :  My  father,  I  am  ready  to  obey  your 
commandment.  Teach  me  only  the  way  which  I  must  follow, 
and  the  words  I  am  to  address  to  the  angel  Cherubim.  Adam, 
his  father,  thereupon  replied  :  Tell  the  angel  that  it  afflicts  me 
to  live,  and  beseech  him  to  send  me  the  unction  of  mercy, 
which  Qod  has  promised  me  in  driving  me  out  of  Paradise. 
T^e  the  road  to  the  east,  and  you  will  find  the  valley  which 
win  lead  you  toward  Paradise.  But  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
your  way,  observe  the  foot-prints,  which  we  made,  your  mother 
and  myself,  when  we  came  into  this  valley  after  our  exile  from 
Paradise.  The  earth  was  singed  and  withered  by  them;  for 
our  sin  had  been  so  great,  that  never  an  herb  could  grow  again 
where  our  feet  had  touched  the  ground." 

Seth  then  takes  leave  of  his  father ;  he  finds  the  way ;  he 
meets  the  angel,  who  after  having  become  informed  of  the 
motives  of  his  mission,  commands  him  to  observe  from  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  a  terrestrial  Paradise,  the  objects  which 
were  now  about  to  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

^^  And  when  Seth  advanced  his  head  into  the  garden,  as  the 
angel  had  told  him,  he  saw  delights  which  no  tongue  could 
express,  every  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  of  rdoic- 
ings,  of  instruments  and  of  singing  birds,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  splendor  and  the  sweet  odors 
of  the  place.  In  the  midst  of  it  he  saw  a  clear  fine  fountain^ 
from  wnich  four  great  rivers  issued  ....  and  on  the  edge  of 
this  fountain,  there  was  a  large  tree  surcharged  with  branches, 
but  without  any  bark  or  leaves.  This  naked  tree  was  the  one 
which  had  tempted  his  father  and  his  mother  Eve  to  sin." 

Seth  returns  to  the  angel,  in  order  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  is  a^ain  sent  to  the  gate  of  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  and  commanded  to  look  anew.  Seth  obeys, 
and  he  then  sees  an  immense  serpent  coiled  around  the  paternal 
tree.  He  comes  back  to  the  angel  who  orders  him  a  third  time 
to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  This  time  the  tree  extended  itself 
aloft  into  the  heavens  and  bore  upon  its  top  an  infant  enveloped 
in  shining  swaddling-clothes.  Seth  came  to  tell  his  new  vision 
to  the  cherubim,  who  thereupon  addresses  him  in  these  words : 
"  This  infant,  which  you  have  seen,  is  the  son  of  God,  who  has 
commenced  to  weep  over  the  sins  of  your  father  and  your 
mother,  and  who  wul  blot  them  out  when  the  time  shall  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  he  who  will  give  to  your  father  the  unction  of 
mercy  which  God  has  promised  him.  .  . 

"  When  Seth  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  an^l  gave, 
him  three  seeds  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  which  his  father 
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had  eaten,  and  he  said  unto  him:  Three  dajs  after  jour  rehini,' 
your  father  will  die.  And  when  he  shall  he  dead^  you  will  put 
these  three  seeds  into  his  mouth,  and  they  will  eive  rise  to  three 
great  trees,  of  which  one  will  be  called  the  cedar,  the  other  tho 
cypress  and  the*third  the  pine." 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author,  these  three  trees  are  an 
allusion  to  the  Trinity,  and  each  of  them  contains  its  mTstical 
analogies  to  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Gk>dhead.  What  the 
angel  nad  predicted  came  to  pass  and  what  he  had  ordered  waa 
accomplished.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  three  sprouts  which 
sprung  from  the  three  seeds  of  the  tree  of  life  had  not  exceeded 
the  height  of  a  fathom.  They  were  discovered  by  Moses  in 
the  vidley  of  Hebron  and  the  spirit  of  God  revealed  to  him 
what  they  were.  He  cut  tliem  reverentially,  and  having  inve- 
loped  them  in  a  beautiful  piece  of  silken  cloto,  he  carried  them 
with  him,  in  the  shape  of  relics,  during  the  forty  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  replanted  them,  before  his 
death,  in  a  vfdley  which  by  the  mystical  romancer  is  denomi- 
nated OomfVafort. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed 
David  to  go  in  search  of  the  three  rods  and  to  fetch  them  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  were  replanted  one  after  the  other,  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  cistern.  There,  thriving  rapidly,  they  grew  up 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years  into  a  single  tree  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  that  David  wept 
over  his  sins  and  composed  his  psalms. 

After  the  death  of  David,  Solomon  had  his  fttmous  temple 
built  The  work  was  already  very  far  advanced ;  he  wanted 
but  one  additional  beam,  but  a  beam  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  appeared  impossible  to  find  it  in  any  of  the  forests  of  tne 
country.  The  Sacred  tree  was  the  only  one  that  could  supply 
the  want,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  felled.  It  was 
cut  into  ^e  shape  of  a  beam,  which  by  exact  measurement  was 
found  to  be  thirty-one  cubits  in  length,  and  this  was  exactly  one 
cubit  longer  than  any  of  the  rest.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  put  it  into  its  place,  it  was  found  to  be  one  cubit  short. 
It  was  ti^en  down  again,  and  by  a  new  measurement,  its  form^ 
length  of  thirty-one  cubits  was  found  to  be  correct  They 
wanted  to  replace  it,  but  it  was  again  found  to  have  no  more 
than  twenty-nine  cubits  in  length.  After  several  new  attempts, 
all  equally  futile,  the  builders  finally  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  tne  beam  cut  out  of  the  miraculous  tree  was  not  destined 
to  enter  into  the  fabric  of  the  temple.  But  it  was  the  wish  of 
Solomon  that  it  should  be  at  least  enshrined,  as  an  object  of 
veneration. 

And  it  in  fact  remained  there  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
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But  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Maximilla 
was  leaning  against  the  miraculous  post,  her  garments  began 
to  bum  like  tow,  to  use  the  language,  of  the  romancer.  The 
woman,  being  frightened,  began  to  cry  out  and  to  prophesy : 
"  Jesus  Chris^  Son  of  God,  save  me !"  were  her  words.  No 
sooner  had  the  Jews  heard  her  invoke  the  name  of  Christ  than 
they  took  her  to  be  insane  and  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  chased 
her  out  of  the  city.  This  woman  was  the  first  believer,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  for  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Jews  wishing  to  prevent  a  new  scandal,  had  the  beam 
dn^ged  out  of  the  temple  and  threw  it  into  a  filthy  place, 
where  the  priests  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  slaughtering  their 
victims  for  the  sacrificesof  thetemple.  But  an  angel  descended 
fiom  Heaven  every  night  to  cleanse  the  holy  beam,  which  con- 
tinued to  work  miracles. 

Perpetually  irritated  by  these  wonderftil  phenomena,  the 
Jews  drew  it  out  of  the  filthy  place,  in  which  it  was,  and  threw 
it  after  the  fashion  of  a  foot-bridge  over  the  brook  of  Siloa.  It 
was  thence,  that  after  many  o&er  miraculous  adventures  it  was 
finally  taken  to  be  converted  into  the  cross  of  the  Saviour. 

Li  the  only  manuscript,  in  which  it  is  contained,  this  singular 
I^end  is  entitled:  "A  treatise  on  Original  Sin,"  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  South 
took  idl  this  in  earnest  and  for  theology. 

Compositions  of  this  character  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
extent,  to  which  this  oleijgy  was  i^orant,  credulous  and  greedy 
of  fictions,  and  of  the  license  with  which  it  transformed  the 
earnest  faith  of  Christianity  into  romantic  fables !  And  we 
can  easily  conceive,  that  such  examples  must  have  had  a  deci* 
sive  influence  on  the  popular  imagination  and  on  the  ulterior 
developments  of  Provenjal  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WALTER   OF  AQUITAKIA. 
I.   ANALYSIS   OF  THE  SCAKDINAYLiK   80KGS. 

The  pious  songs,  the  marvellbns  legends  and  the  mystical 
fables  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  whether  thejr  were  in 
the  Romansh  idiom  or  in  a  barbarizing  Latin,  were  intended 
by  their  monkish  or  priestly  authors  to  occupy,  and  in  fact  did 
occupy,  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  southern 
Gallo-llomans.  This  people  however  began  at  that  time  to  have 
other  subjects  of  interest  and  emotion,  other  themes  for  poetry, 
and  these  were  of  a  more  human,  of  a  more  national  character. 

The  two  centuries,  which  I  have  already  indicated,  were  to 
the  south  of  Gaul  a  period  of  great  events,  one  of  those  periods 
of  trial  and  of  heroism,  which  have  the  privile^  of  eliciting 
poetic  genius,  which  the  latter  in  its  turn  always  mvests  widi  a 
certain  halo  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  very  history  of  which  is 
itself  the  more  poetical,  the  more  it  is  complete  and  real. 

The  mass  of  these  events  constitutes  a  rigorously  connected 
whole,  where  all  the  results  are  a  necessarv  consequence  of  all 
the  antecedents.  We  may,  however,  for  tne  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing certain  details  or  certain  characters  with  greater  per- 
spicuity, divide  them  into  two  distinct  series,  the  first  comprising 
tne  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  the  Arabs  (m 
Spain,  the  second  embracing  the  various  incidents  of  the  long 
struffgle  between  the  same  people  and  its  Germanic  conquerors. 

All  the  primitive  facts  of  theProvenjal  epopee  are  connected 
with  these  great  struggles,  with  these  two  series  of  events ;  and 
they  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  former  with  any  degree  of  interest  or  correct- 
ness without  having  first  acquired  a  vivid  and  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  latter.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  will  be  easy  for 
me  to  establish,  when  I  shall  have  arrived  at  the  examination 
of  the  epic  romances  of  the  Middle  Age,  but  which  for  the 
present  1  am  obliged  to  take  for  granted,  having  first  of  all  to 
speak  of  a  work  m  which  I  think  I  perceive  a  poetic  evidence 
of  the  reactionary  struMle  of  Aquitaine  and  or  the  rest  of  the 
South  against  the  two  Prankish  conquests. 
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I  have  alluded  in  my  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Pro- 
vencal literature  to  a  Latin  poem,  having  a  certain  Aquitanian 
Prince  by  the  name  of  Walter  for  its  hero.*  I  have  expressed  it 
as  my  desire  and  intention  to  direct,  if  possible,  the  curiosity 
and  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  poem.  The  moment  for  the 
execution  of  my  task  has  now  arrived ;  but  the  task  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  and  I  cannot  accomplish  my  purpose  without 
a  preliminary  di^ession  of  considerable  length. 

It  is  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  however  genuine  that  may 
be,  that  the  work  in  question  derives  its  greatest  importance  to 
the  history  of  literature ;  it  is  on  account  of  something  much 
more  special,  much  more  accidental ;  it  is  on  account  of  its  con* 
nection  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Teutonic  poetry. 
The  action  of  the  Aquitanian  poem  links  itself  by  various 
threads  to  the  action  of  th6  famous  German  epopee,  the  Nibe- 
lon^n,  and  the  connection  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  in 
attributing,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  the  two  poems  to  two  dif- 
ferent literatures,  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged  contact  and  of 
a  sort  of  collision  between  these  two  literatures,  previously  to 
the  ninth  century,  becomes  indispensably  necessary. 

It  is  this  ancient  contact  between  the  Komansh  literature  of 
the  South  and  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  Germans, 
that  I  wish  to  prove  and  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  possible  light, 
as  an  interesting  and  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  European 
literature.    But  before  attempting  to  do  so,  I  must  first  of  all 

SVe  some  idea  of  the  Germanic  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
ibelun^en  and  of  the  national  traditions  on  which  these  poems 
are  founded. 

These  traditions  were  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race ;  they  circulated  orally  for  centuries,  and  in  each 
particular  localitv  they  underwent  changes  and  modifications 
of  every  kind,  llieir  ensemble  is  at  present  a  very  complex 
and  a  very  confused  one,  and  the  poetic  monuments,  in  which 
they  have  been  collected  and  fixed,  are  still  very  numerous, 
though  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  have  been  lost 

These  monuments  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  dis- 
tinct series,  of  which  the  one  pertains  to  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  otiier  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Teutons.  To 
demonstrate  the  ancient  contact,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
between  the  literature  of  the  North  and  that  of  the  south  of 
Gaul,  it  would,  strictly  considered,  be  only  necessary  to  make 
known  some  of  the  monuments  of  the  latter  of  these  branches. 
I  have  however  a  direct  and  positive  motive  for  extending  this 
obligatory  excursion  into  the  literature  of  the  North  a  little 

*  See  page  L 
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farther,  and  for  inclading  in  my  aurvey  of  the  Germanic  Tendons 
of  the  fable  of  the  Kibelungeni  the  versiona  of  the  Seandioar 
yiana. 

The  manner  in  which  the  aame  popular  traditions,  the  same 
poetic  fables  are  modified  and  altered,  decomposed  and  recom- 
posed,  combining  themselves  with  new  accessories  as  they 
increase  in  age  or  in  extent  of  circulation,  as  they  pass  from 
one  country  and  from  one  people  to  another  country  and 
another  people,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting phenomena  in  the  general  history  of  literature.  Kow 
of  aU  the  poetries  known,  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Korth  is 
the  one,  in  which  all  these  things  are  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  it  is  consequently  the  one,  which  includes  the  neatest 
amount  of  information  and  of  light,  by  which  we  ma;|^  iUustrale 
and  ffeneralize  the  corresponding  facts  of  other  poetries,  indud- 
ing  mose  of  the  Provenjal  poetry  itself. 

Among  the  Teutons  or  the  Germans  of  the  South,  the  heroic 
traditions,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Kibelungen  constitutes 
the  principal  part  and  as  it  were  the  nucleus,  have  Deen  recorded, 
at  different  epochs  of  the  Kiddle  A^  in  various  detachea 
poems  which  have  since  been  embodied  into  two  distinct  collec- 
tions or  cycles,  as  they  are  termed.  Of  these  two  cycles  the 
one  is  designated  by  the  expressive  title  of  the  "  Heldenbuch,"  or 
the  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  other  by  the  special  title  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Nibclungen."*  Amon^  the  Scandinavians  or  the 
Teutons  of  the  North,  the  same  traditions  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  in  divers  Sctacbs  or  chronicles,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  two  are  the  Volsungasxi^  the  wUkina  8ag(M.\ 

I  shall  endeavor  to  include  in  one  and  the  same  sketch  the 
substance,  the  common  basis  of  these  Germanic  poems  and  of 
the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  by  indicating  those  points  in  which  the. 
former  differ  from  the  latter,  with  tne  exception,  however,  of 
those  variations,  which  are  of  but  secondary  importance. 

At  an  epoch,  which,  if  we  wish  to  idotermme  its  precise  chro- 
nology, may  be  assi^ed  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury,  the  country  or  Niederland  or  Frankenland.  that  is  to  say 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
governed  by  a  king  whose  name  was  Sigmund— a  powerful 

•  The  **  Heldenboch*'  bM  been  edited  by  V.  d.  Hagen  and  Primisser,  Berlin,  1820.  An 
Ensliflhaoeoaat  of  itbyWeber,  intbe*«lUiutratton9orNorUiora  AntiqBitiee,''Bdinbot^, 
1814.  Ortba  *'  Nibelangen  Lied"  there  are  several  editions,  br  Laohmaon,  V<  d.  Hagen, 
etc.  Translations  Into  modern  German  by  Pfltzer,  Busching,  ^mroclc  An  fingUsh  trans- 
lation by  Bireh,  BerUn,  1848.  A  spirited  cHtiqne  by  Tbomaa  Carlyle  in  his  emy9,^Ei, 

t  The  Voiso^flfa  Baga  has  been  edited  by  Rafb,  in  the  Ut  v«I.  of  his  ''  ForMldar 
Sttgnr  Hordlanda,"  1829.  The  Wilkina  Siura  by  Peringskiold,  Stoclcholm,  181^.  A 
Qerman  version  of  both  of  them  in  ▼.  d.  Hagen*s  Nordisohe  Heldenromane,  BerHn, 
1814-28.  A  general  account  of  the  different  Sigas  of  the  Scandinavians  in  MQller's 
BagabibUothek,  Copenhagen,  1818.— .Gil. 
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ftnd  4  renowned  monarch  of  the  heroic  race.  This  king  had  a 
son,  called  SiEurd  or  Siegfried  (aa  I  shall  continne  to  call  him 
in  this  outline),  who  waa  destined  to  exterminate  all  the  heroea 
of  his  race  and  those  of  the  entire  world. 

When  yet  quite  young,  Siegfried  already  distinguished  him- 
self b^  his  marrellous  exploits,  the  most  memorable  of  which  is 
his  Tictory  over  the  dragon  or  serpent  Fafnir.  Fafnir  waa 
a  dwarf,  that  is  a  sort  of  genius  or  sprite  in  the  system  oi 
northern  mythology,  haring  the  power  of  changing  his  form, 
and  who  under  that  of  a  dragon  or  serpent  liy^  in  a  solitary 
mountain,  in  a  subterranean  palace,  where  he  guarded  an  im- 
mense treasure.  Siegfried,  having  combated  and  slain  Fafnir, 
took  possession  of  his  treasure.  The  gold  and  the  silver  were 
but  the  smallest  portion  of  it ;  he  there  found  a  sWord  called 
Better,  the  yery  nest  of  swords,  and  sundry  other  enchanted 
objects,  the  enumeration  of  which  varies  eonsidwably  among  the 
different  audiors  of  the  story. 

According  to  the  Gennanic  traditions,  Siegfried  renders  him- 
self invulnel^ble  by  bathine  in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished 
dragon*  Accetrding  to  the  Scandinayian  traditions  he  does  not 
bathe  in  the  blood  of  Fafnir,  nor  does  he  become  inyulnerabley 
but  he  eats  the  heart  of  the  roasted  monster  and  thenceforth 
comprehends  the  secrets  of  nature,  or  as  the  northern  chronicles 
express  it,  he  understands  the  language  of  the  birds. 

Maying  pt|t  Fafhir's  treasure  on  the  back  of  Gran,  his  noble 
charger,  Siegfried  takes  the  route  toward  the  Bhine,  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  into  a  powerful  kin^om  situated  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  and  designated  by  various  names.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  which  it  bears  in  the  Germanic 
traditions,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  historical  of  them. 

This  kingdom  was  governed  by  three  brothers,  the  three  sons 
of  King  Gibich.  They  were  Gunther,  Haffen  and  Gudom  or 
Oisdher,  ail  of  them  valiant  warriors.  They  had  a  sister, 
called  Chrimhild  in  the  Germanic  poems  and  Gudruna  in  the 
Scandtnavian  chronicles;  I  shall  use  the  latter  of  these  nalnesi 
which  is  more  easily  pronounced  than  the  former. 

Gudruna  was  the  most  beautiful  of  women :  the  renown  of 
her  beauty  had  spread  in  everjr  direction,  and  it  was  for  the 
piupode  of  seeing  ner  that  Siegfried  came  to  Burgundia. 

^Dut  while  pursuing  his  journey,  he  encountered  a  marvellous 
adventure  which  arrested  his  progress  for  some  time.  He  dis* 
covered  on  a  high  mountain  a  young  beauty  in  complete  armor 
and  wiu{>t  in  a  profound  sleep.  She  was  called  Brunhild,  and 
was  a  Yalkyria,  that  is  to  say  one  of  those  secondary  divinities 
in  the  my  tnolo^y  of  the  North,  which  asnsted  the  warriors  in 
combat  over  wbioh  they  presided 
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Brunhild  had  vanquished  and  slain  a  king,  to  whom  Odim 
had  promised  the  victory.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
her,  that  Odin  had  plunged  her  by  enchantment  into  a  sleep, 
from  which  she  coula  only  be  resuscitated  by  the  intrepidity  of 
the  bravest  of  heroes.  She  had  moreover  been  forbidden  to 
lead  the  martial  life  of  the  Valkyri©  any  longer  and  con- 
demned to  take  a  husband.  But  in  order  to  elude  or  thwart  the 
sentence  of  Odin,  Brunhild  had  sworn  that  she  would  only  wed 
the  man  who  was  no.t  afraid  of  anything  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  submit  to  all  Uie  trials  to  which  sne  was  going  to  subject 
him. 

Siegfried  and  Brunhild  had  scarcely  met  before  they  were 
charmed  with  each  other's  company  and  swore  eternal  tender- 
ness and  mutual  love.  Nevertheless,  Siegfried,  after  having 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  society  of  his  fair  Valkyrie,  resumea 
his  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians.  He  arrives 
there  safely  and  meets  with  a  reception  corresponding  to  his 
heroic  air  and  his  marvellous  exploits.  He  sees  Gndruna,  and 
having  suddenly  lost  every  recollection  of  Brunhild  in  conse* 

Suence  of  the  effects  of  an  enchanted  beverage,  he  becomes 
esperately  enamored  of  the  Burgundian  princess ;  he  asks  and 
obtains  her  in  marria^ 

The  oblivion  wrought  by  the  fatal  beverage  did  not  stop  here. 
Gunther  or  Oonnar,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Burgundian  chiefs^ 
who  is  not  yet  married  and  who  has  heard  of  the  vaunted 
beauty  of  Brunhild,  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  her  for  his  wife. 
He  is  aware  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  Brunhild  would  subject  those  who  aspired  to  her  hand,  to 
the  most  frightful  ordeal.  But  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  Si^- 
fried,  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  adventure,  and  immediately 
departs  in  order  to  make  the  attempt. 

This  part  of  the  action  is  one  of  the  stran^st,  of  the  most 
complicated  and  one  of  those  concerning  which  the  different 
traditions  contain  the  greatest  number  of  discrepancies.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  vanations ;  they  touch  upon  details  on  which 
propriety  forbids  too  great  precision.  Itwul  be  enough  for  me 
to  say  briefly,  that  Gunther  soon  finds  himself  incapable  of  sur- 
mounting the  trials  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  Brunhild.  It 
is  Siegfried,  who,  invisible  or  transformed  by  enchantment,  sur^ 
mounts  them  in  his  place  and  who  receives  Brunhild  for  his 
wife.  But  Gunther  had  made  him  take  an  oath,  that  he  would 
not  violate  his  honor  nor  abuse  the  momentary  intimacy  in 
which  he  would  find  himself  with  a  young  beauty  who  took 
him  to  be  her  husband.  He  keeps  his  oath,  thanks  perchance 
to  a  sword,  keen-edged  like  fire,  which  he  had  placed  between 
Brunhild  and  himseUT  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 
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Gantherand  Sie^led,  resuming  at  last  their  natural  features, 
return  to  Burffundia,  whither  thev  also  conduct  Brunhild,  as  if 
in  triumph.  Their  return  is  celebrated  with  magnificent  festi- 
Tald  and  everything  around  them  is  joy  and  happiness. 

This  happiness,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration.  Gudruna 
and  Brunhild,  who  are  both  women  of  an  impetuous  and 
haughty  temperament,  become  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  of  vanity, 
which  growing  warmer  by  degrees  at  last  runs  into  the  extreme  of 
a  mortal  outrage.  Gudruna,  to  whom  Siegfried  had  disclosed 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Brunhild,  reproaches 
the  latter  with  having  been  the  wife  of  two  men. 

Brunhild  seemed  disposed  to  pardon  Siegfried's  want  of  faith 
as  an  involuntary  guilt  and  the  effect  of  an  enchantment ;  but 
she  had  not  ceased  to  love  him,  and  her  life  was  full  of  bitter- 
ness without  him.  The  affront  which  Gudruna  had  offered  her 
is  a  new  cause  of  spite  and  of  chagrin.  She  makes  a  desperatot 
resolve ;  and  by  dint  of  instigations,  of  complaints  and  menaces^ 
she  finally  prevails  on  Gunther  to  make  Siegfried  perish  bj 
treachery. 

The  manner,  the  circumstances,  and  the  immediate  codbq- 
quences  of  this  murder  are  also  one  of  those  parts  of  the  action, 
of  the  epopee,  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  different 
or  opposite  versions.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here,  that  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Siegfried,  Brunhild  disappears  entirely 
from  the  scene  in  the  Germanic  versions.  We  only  know  that 
she  is  not  dead,  and  that  she  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  and  with- 
out remorse  the  satisfaction  of  her  vengeance.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian Sagas  she  dies,  being  unwilling  to  survive  Siegfried, 
whose  murder  she  had  instigated. 

The  despair  and  grief  of  Gudruna,  her  rage  against  her 
brothers  after  tlie  death  of  Siegfried,  may  be  readil  v  imagined. 
She  passes  several  years  in  a  sombre  melancholy,  and  the 
memory  of  Siegfried  continues  ever  as  fresh  as  it  had  been  on 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting.  At  last  Etzel  or  Attila,  the 
king  of  the  Huns,  sends  an  emoassy  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing her  in  marria^.  Gudruna  resists  his  solications  for  a  long 
time,  but  she  finally  yields  and  passes  into  the  country  of  the 
Huns. 

Some  time  after,  Etzel  or  Attila,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  in- 
vites his  brothers-in-law,  the  Burgundian  kings,  to  his  court 
on  a  visit.  They  make  their  appearance  there  with  an  immense 
retinue  and  with  ^eat  display,  but  they  are  all  massacred  in  a 
series  of  combats  mto  which  ihey  are  forced  by  the  Huns  and 
bv  the  Nibelungen.  The  latter  are  Goths  under  the  command 
of  Dietrich  of  Berne  or  of  Yerona,  the  most  conspicuous  hero  in 
the  Germanic  traditions  of  tJie  Middle  Age,  and  the  poetic 
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representative  of  Theodorie»  the  celebrated  monarch  of  the 
Odtrogoths.  All  the  Teutonic  traditions  speak  of  him  as  being 
at  this  epoch  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Attiia. 

The  Ctermanic  poems  represent  the  massacre  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen  or  of  the  Bargundians  as  a  consequence  of  the  treachery 
and  vengeance  of  Gudruna.  In  the  Sagas  of  the  North,  the 
treachery  is  the  work  of  Attiia  himself.  Gudruna  does  all  she 
can  to  save  her  brothers. 

Bach  is,  considered  independently  of  the  beauty,  the  origi- 
nality and  the  variety  of  the  particular  developments  and  toe 
details,  the  common  basis  of  the  euopee  of  the  l^ibelungen,  of 
several  poems  of  the  Heldenbuch,  or  the  Scandinavian  chronicle, 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  VoUun^  Sfigo^  and  Anally  oi  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  WiUeina  Saga. 

Considering  the  elements  or  subject-matter  of  these  various 
compositions,  we  easily  can  reco^ize  in  them  two  kinds  or 
two  classes  c^  traditions  combined  and  blended  into  one.  Of 
these  traditions  some  are  mythological  and  evidently  connected 
with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  North,  with  the  cultus  of  Odin 
and  of  other  Scandinavian  divinities.  There  are  even  learned 
Germans,  who  have  seen  in  all  this  nothing  mcM'e  than  mere 
mythology,  than  theolo^cal  symbols.  They  thought  they  had 
discoverea  in  the  Nibelungen  a  grand  myth,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  express  the  introduction  of  evil  or  of  sin  and 
death  into  the  world,  through  the  agency  of  woman  or  of 
beauty.  This  idea  is  not  deserving  of  a  serious  examination ; 
it  can  only  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  excess,  to  which  the 
mania  of  symbolism  has  been  carried  by  some  of  the  Germans 
of  our  age. 

In  conjunction  with  the  mythological  elements,  the  poetic 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen  doubtless  contains  others  that  are 
properly  historical,  or  at  any  rate  possessed  of  historic  proba- 
bility, and  these  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  epoch  of  the 
great  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations  toward  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  action  of  these  poems  supposes  the  Franks  and 
the  Bur^ndians  to  be  where  they  actuallv  were  at  the  epoch 
in  question.  It  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  that  branch 
of  tne  Gothic  nation,  which  recognized  the  race  of  the  Amales 
as  its  chief  heroes.  It  makes  allusion,  though  vaguely  and 
anachronistically,  to  the  conquests  and  even  to  particular  traits 
of  the  histcH'y  of  Hermanric,  the  famous  chiei  of  the  Gt>ths. 
The  relations  which  it  represents  as  existing  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  Attiia  are  <^  a  domestic  mmI  a  private  nature,  con- 
cerning which  history  is  silent,  but  which  contain  nothing  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  public  events  attested  by  the  historians 
of  the  time. 
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We  may  also  say,  that  the  intrepidity,  the  prodigies  of  brarery 
and  of  physical  force,  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  this  poem,  are 
better  aeconntcd  for  by  the  epoch  already  indicated  than  by  any 
other.  The  nations  commanded  by  these  heroes  were  at  last 
triamphaait  in  their  long  stm^Ie  with  the  empire,  lliey  had 
taken  Borne  twice ;  they  hwl  conquered  Spain,  Ganl,  and 
Italy  ;  they  had  defeated  Attila  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and 
power;  they  had  shattered  his  yoke  immediately  after  his 

Horeover,  many  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  ancient 
Glermanic  manners  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  tiiese  poems ) 
as  for  example,  the  point  of  honor  in  regard  to  personal  or 
private  vengeance ;  tne  custom  of  pecuniary  compensations  for 
delinquencies  and  crimes  and  that  of  justificative  triads  or 
ordeals  by  water  and  by  fire.  The  habitutd  curiosity  in  regard 
the  future,  the  respect  for,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  worship 
of  gold  are  other  traits  of  Teutonic  manners,  which  the  same 
poems  bring  out  in  bold  relief.  Finally,  that  which  is  still 
more  striking  than  all  this,  is  a  certain  general  tincture  of  bar- 
barity, which  pervades  the  whole ;  a  certain  exaltation  and  a 
ferocious  ruggeidness  of  coura^,  which  takes  as  much  delight 
in  insult*  and  in  bravado,  as  it  does  in  victory.  There  is  a 
fimdamental  and  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  heroes^odf 
these  tragical  adventures  and  the  Franks,  as  they  are  delineated 
by  Gr^^ry  of  Tours.  The  former  are  in  many  respects  but  the 
poetic  ideal  of  the  latter. 

The  mythological  and  historical  elements  of  the  action  of  the 
Kibelungen  are  far  from  being  contained  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  Scandinavian  redactions,  as  they  are  in  the  Ger- 
manic. This  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel.  I  shall 
liere  confine  myself  to  the  general  remark,  that  the  myths  and 
the  marvellous  occupy  a  much  more  conspicuous  place  in  the 
former.  The  histoncal  data  and  allusions  occupy  on  the  other 
hand  a  very  subordinate  place. 

The  converse  of  all  this  is  true  of  the  Germanic  poems ;  the 
marvdtous  and  the  mythological  in  the  antecedents  of  the 
fundamental  action  are  there,  as  it  were,  effaced  or  rejected  from 
the  banning  in  a  very  general  and  summary  manner.  The 
victory  of  Siegfried  over  the  dragon  and  his  conquest  of  the 
treasure  are  there  related  onl^  incidentally,  and  in  the  shape  of 
an  ^isode.  The  narrative  is  an  obscure  and  a  fragmentary 
one.  On  this  point,  the  Germanic  poems  have  the  air  of  bein^; 
but  a  confused  echo  of  the  Scandinavian  traditions,*  where  this 

*  On  Uw  raMeet  of  thcM  reAiff om  of  pfevioai  teMiidt,  eoapare  Witti«te  Qifmmt 
pratee  to  his  ''AltdAniscke  Heldenlieder, "  And  hb  "^DentMlie  HeldeaMgit^'*  Q4$- 
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marvellons  account  of  Fafnir  and  his  treasure  has  its  ground 
and  source  in  consecrated  myths. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  character  Brunhild.  In  the  Germanic 
Tersion,  as  in  the  other,  she  is  represented  as  a  prodigy  of 
physical  force,  as  a  sort  of  Bellona ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given,  as  she  is  but  a  woman 
of  the  race  of  mortals. 

All  the  heroes  of  the  Nibelungen  are  Germans  of  the  ancient 
type  by  their  ferocity,  and  Christians  by  their  faith.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  not  even  Attila  himself,  but  what  is  half  a 
Christian  and  seems  ready  to  become  one  entirely. 

The  historical  or  probable  data  of  the  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  more  distinctly  developed  in  the  Germanic 
poems  than  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas.  This  inverse  ratio  is 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  had  no  part,  at  least  none  that  wo 
know  of,  in  the  great  movements  of  the  Germanic  conquests 
and  migrations ;  they  had  no  difficulties  to  settle  with  Attila ; 
they  had  neither  been  his  tributaries  nor  his  conquerors.  It 
was  therefore  natural,  that  they  should  have  adopted  these 
distant  events  only  as  a  sort  of  new  frame-work,  to  which  they 
might  adapt  their  ancient  traditions,  more  marvellous  than 
these  events,  and  more  intimately  connected  with  their  ancient 
pagan  creed.  Sie^ried,  or  as  they  call  him,  Sigurd,  is  a  per- 
sonage of  the  ancient  world,  a  mythological  hero,  transferred 
by  a  poetic  anachronism  into  a  comparatively  recent  epoch, 
which  was  however  one  that  might  seem  worthy  of  him. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  Brunhild ;  she  is  also,  properly  speaking,  a  Scan- 
dinavian persona^. 

In  the  Germanic  fable  on  the  contrary,  the  heroes,  who  con- 
stitute the  principal  theme  of  the  poems,  are  manifestly  actual 
ones ;  they  are  the  chiefs  of  the  recent  conquests.  The  highest 
aim  of  this  poetry  is  to  celebrate  the  vanquisners  of  the  Romans, 
the  allies  oi  Attila. 

After  these  general  considerations  on  the  diflferent  versions 
of  the  fable  of  the  Nibelungen,  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  enter 
into  some  details  respecting  the  history  of  the  compositions,  to 
which  this  grand  fiction  has  given  rise. 

The  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  properly  so  called,  the  portions 
of  the  Hero-book,  and  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  which  treat  of  the 
same  argument,  have  all  of  them  this  in  common,  that  every 
one  of  these  works  contains  the  internal  evidence  of  not  being 

tingen,  1819,  MMtM.'  Also  Laohmamif  "  tfber  die  nmriinglische  Geitalt  der  Nilbe- 
lungen  Xoth,^  Berlin,  1816.— JPd.  -r  — • 
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a  primitive  and  orieinal  compofiition,  but  a  new  redaction 
of  materials  supplied  dj  anterior  traditions,  a  more  or  less  bold 
modification  of  a  subject  already  old.  We  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  their  ensemble,  as  it  now  exists,  could  only  have 
been  formed  at  a  later  period,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent pieces,  primitively  isolated  and  independent  of  each  other^ 
diough  relating  to  the  same  subject,  though  representing  but 
different  moments  and  different  incidents  of  one  and  the  same 
event. 

In  a  word,  every  one  of  these  works  is  but  the  union,  the 
fusion  into  a  single  regular  and  complete  whole  of  various 
popular  or  national  souffs,  more  ancient  than  themselves  and 
composed  in  an  isolated  manner,  at  different  times  and  by 
diverse  authors. 

This  assertion  is  but  the  enunciation  of  a  very  general  fact  in 
the  history  of  poetry,  and  which  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  poetry  is  more  obvious  than  in  any  other. 

We  know  historically,  that  the  Grermans  had  national  son^s, 
in  which  they  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  chiefe.  Jomanaes 
had  those  of  the  Goths  before  him,  and  to  all  appearances  made 
use  of  them,  though  very  ineptly,  in  composmg  his  wretched 
history  of  that  people. 

The  emperor  Julian  speaks  of  the  national  songs  of  the  Ger- 
manic tril^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  heard 
them  resound  terribly  in  his  ears  ;  he  had  been  struck  by  their 
barbarous  melody.* 

Charlemagne  ordered  the  historical  songs  of  the  Franks  to  be 
collected  and  reduced  to  writing.f 

That  there  existed  son^  similar  to  all  these,  isolated  epic 
songs  on  the  principal  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  J^ibelungen,  and  that  these  songs,  anterior  to  all  the  subse- 
quent redactions  of  this  history,  had  served  as  the  common 
basis  of  them  all — these  are  facts,  which  it  is  easy  t(}  prove, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  chronicles.  In  tact,  a 
number  of  the  particular  songs,  of  the  poetic  fragments,  after 
which  these  chronicles  were  composed,  are  still  extant  in  our 
day  and  in  precisely  the  same  form,  in  which  they  circulated 
lon^  before  toe  epoch  of  the  latter, 

Nearly  all  the  historical  songs  of  the  JElder  JSdda  relate  to 
the  history  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  every  one  of  them  has  for 

•  Oratio  I.  'O  <J?  . . .  f^evy?  Koprepu^,  iKirXayelc  rbv  xXviroy  tuv  6kXov.  ovdi  rbv 
hvaXtov  nat&va  tuv  arparoiriii^v  iirakaXal^ovruv  ddeuc  dKovuv.  So  Tacitos,  Hift. 
ir.  e.  IS.    ^  Ut  Tiromm  (se.  BaUTonim)  emUu,  feminaniin  vlnUtu,  mmiii  aekt.**'-Ed. 

t  **  Barbflurs  (I.  e.  Germanica)  et  antiqaissima  oarmina,  qofbns  Teternni  regiim  actus 
«t  beHa  eaoebanUuTt  seripsit  etmeraorie  mandavH.  Iiiohoa?H  et  mmmatioam  palifi 
•ermoBiB."  Eiahardi  {or  EMnhardi)  vHa  Caroli  M.  in  Perti'  Moniuiienta  Germ. 
Hist  ToL  iL—Ed. 
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its  arffoment  flome  one  of  the  principal  adventures,  which  enter 
into  &e  composition  of  this  hietorj.  There  is  one  on  the  combat 
of  Sigard  with  the  draeoa  Fafmr  and  on  the  conquest  of  his 
treasure,  another  on  tiie  hero's  manrellons  adventare  with 
Branhild,  the  fair  wiorior-heroine ;  a  third  on  tiie  murder  of 
Bignrd ;  another  one  is  coneeorated  to  the  delineatton  of  Ood- 
funa's  sorrow  and  deqpair  in  eonseqnenoe  of  that  mnrder ;  in 
ine,  there  are  ^ot  less  than  twenty  of  them  and  thej  embrace 
nearly  the  entire  cycle  of  the  Nibelungen.* 

From  the  examination  of  these  8<m^,  either  separately  and 
one  by  one  or  in  their  mntaal  connection,  it  manifestly  results^ 
that  they  were  not  made  to  be  arranged  in  a  regular  cwder,  so 
as  to  form  a  consecutiTe  and  systematic  whole.  We  see,  on  die 
contrary,  that  they  were  composed  as  distinct  rhapsodies,  each 
of  which  was  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  that  they 
were  compiled  at  different  times  and  by  different  authors.  This 
is  a  point,  on  which  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  when  we  fou- 
nder, that  several  of  these  songs  are  nothing  more  than  a  more 
or  less  developed,  a  more  or  less  embellished  repetition  <tf  one 
and  the  same  incident,  and  that  in  a  single  and  regular  narra- 
tion they  would  be  a  double  or  a  triple  redundancy. 

The  truth  of  this  position  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when 
we  observe  that  in  these  different  son^  there  are  contra- 
dictions, which  prove  that  their  respective  authors  have  fol- 
lowed different  traditions.  In  some  of  them,  for  example, 
Sigurd  is  designated  as  the  king  of  the  Huns,  while  in  others 
again  he  fibres  as  kin^  of  the  Franks.  In  some  of  them  again 
we  meet  with  contradictions  or  variations  still  more  remark- 
able, and  much  more  closely  related  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  legend.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  of  these 
songs,  it  is  in  consequence  of  her  quarrel  with  Oudruna  and  on 
account  of  the  insulting  reproach,  which  the  latter  flung  at  her, 
of  having  been  in  the  arms  of  Siegfried  before  becoming  the 
wife  of  (iunther,  that  Brunhild  forms  the  resolution  of  having 
Ei3gfried  assassinated.  Others  again  and  on  the  contrary  con- 
tain passages,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  women,  or  at  any  rate  this  quarrel 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  action  and  would  be  perfectly 
•uperflnons. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  song  entitled  ^^  The  Predictions  of 
Gripir,"  in  which  Sigurd,  yel  quite  young,  pays  a  visit  to  one 

^  TheM  ■ooflt  tiie  rMd«r  wlU  §aA,  in  lotkBdie  and  Latiii,  In  tU  '*  BM*  SttBudtr 
kins  Frodft,  live  Edda  Mtt^oior  Tvlgo  tonnndinA  dicta."    Hafbia,  1T87-482S.    Cam> 

Kre  alio  Cottle'a  "  Edda  translated  into  Infflish  yerse  :'*  EUmttlUr's  ''  Liader  dsr 
da  von  den  Nibelnnfen,"  Zorieht  1897,  and  other  works  indicated  nl  tlie  becinniog 
of  this  Tolame.— £<(. 
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of  his  uncles,  by  the  name  of  Gripir,  who  is  represented  as 
being  endowed  with  the  gift  of  proj^hec^,  in  order  to  consult 
him  respecting  the  future  events  of  nis  hfe.**^  The  latter  pre- 
dicts thmi  exactlj,  though  not  in  detail ;  and  these  predictions 
coi^rmed  by  the  events,  form  as  it  were  a  rapid  and  consecutive 
doetch  of  aU  the  subsequent  adventures  of  Sigurd.  There  is, 
however,  one  point,  and  an  important  one,  on  which  the  fulfill- 
ment differs  from  the  prophecy* 

The  latter  conveys  the  idea,  that  Brunhild,  after  being  miu:'ried 
to  Gunther  and  Sigurd  to  Gudruna,  would  be  full  of  relets  and 
mutual  love,  when  they  would  come  to  recollect  their  former 
promises  of  perpetual  fioelity*  Sigurd  however  remains  faithful 
to  Gudmna  and  resigns  hixnself  to  suffering  in  silence.  But 
the  impetuous  and  haughty  Brunhild  will  not  be  resigned. 
Fmdine  herself  united  to  a  husband,  whom  she  deems  unworthy 
of  her  hand,  she  conceives  the  project  of  avenging  herself  and 
of  making  Sigurd  perish,  resolved  on  following  him  herself  into 
the  other  wond  immediately  after.  She  consequently  instigated 
Gunther  against  him,  and  she  does  so  by  accusing  herseU*  di- 
rectly and  without  any  hesitation  of  having  violated  her  oath 
and  of  having  abused  the  error  in  which  she  bad  at  first  been 
involved  in  regard  to  him,  by  taking  Sigurd  for  Gunnar,  and 
considering  herself  his  wife. 

This  trait,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  quarrel 
between  Gudruna  and  Brunhild,  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
songs  of  the  Edda  (which  seem  to  point  to  a  particular  version 
of  the  action  of  the  Nibelunjgen),  in  whidi  the  quarrel  between 
Gudruna  and  Brunhild  is  either  entirely  overlooked  or  treated 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

The  Btiiking  difference  of  character  and  tone,  which  is  dis- 
played by  several  songs  of  the  Edda,  is  another  proof  that  th^ 
are  neither  of  the  same  age  nor  by  the  same  authors,  and  that 
they  were  not  composed  with  reference  to  any  strictly  symme- 
trical arrangement  or  oonnectiou. 

It  is  gen^^ly  believed  that  these  songs  were  collected  and 
committed  to  writing  by  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Iceland,  by 
the  name  of  Samund,  who  lived  between  the  years  1056  and 
IISL  Having  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  his  country, 
SiMnund  had  naturally  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  documents 
relating  to  this  history ;  and  it  is  supposed,  on  very  plausible 
groun£,  that  he  made  this  collection  of  the  mythological  and 
poetical  traditions  of  the  Scandidavian  nations  as  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  his  historical  work.    We  do  not  know  the  pre* 

*Thii  long  isUie  "Quida  Signrdar  FafhisbanAj,/'  OD  pi^eg  12i.'148  of  the  leoQiid 
fttmne  of  tbt  Bdda  8»miiiidiiu.— J?if. 
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eise  epoch  at  which  this  collection  was  made  ;  but  if  it  was  the 
work  of  Ssemond,  aa  it  has  everj  appearance  of  being,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  latter  most  have  occupi^  himself 
with  it,  while  in  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  manhood,  and  not 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  It  may  therefore  be  safely 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  eler^ith  century  or  to  the  first  years 
of  the  twelfth.  Up  to  the  epoch,  at  which  Ssemnnd  committed 
them  to  writing,  these  songs  had  been  preserved  among  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Skalds,  the  majority  of  whom  appear  to  have  combined  with 
the  exercise  of  their  tal^it  as  poetic  inventors  the  function  of 
reciters  of  the  ancient  poetry.  £ut  there  is  every  indicati<Hi, 
that  at  the  epoch,  at  which  these  precious  mcmuments  were 
collected,  many  of  them  had  already  been  lost  and  others 
mutilated.  Some  of  the  songs  of  what  is  called  Ssemund's  Edda 
are  only  fragmentary  remain*  of  pieces,  that  were  primitively 
more  considerable. 

Now,  where  and  at  what  epoch  were  these  songs  composed  ! 
These  questions  can  only  be  answered  bv  conjectures ;  but  the 
data,  on  which  these  conjectures  are  based,  are  positive  enough  ; 
and,  as  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  general  histoi^  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  they  have  an  additicmal  intrinsic 
interest  of  their  own. 

The  history  of  the  New  or  Younger  Edda,  for  example, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  songs  of  the  Elder  ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  former. 

The  Scandinavians,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianily  at 
a  very  late  date  and  very  imperfectly,  were  in  the  thirteenUi 
century  still  T&ty  much  attached  to  their  ancient  poetical  tra- 
ditions, they  had  remained  pagans  by  tiieir  recollections  and 
their  imagination,  and  tiie  Skalds,  though  nominally  Christians, 
continued  to  imitate  to  the  best  of  their  ability  their  pann  pre- 
decessors both  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects  and  in  me  form 
and  manner  of  their  poetic  execution.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctrines  and  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  times  began  to  loee 
themselves  gradually  and  the  poetry  founded  on  them  to  become 
rare.  A  Norwegian  scholar,  Snorro  Sturleson,  who  lived  from 
1179  to  1241,  considered  it  expedient  to  make  a  collection  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  to  serve  as  a  rule  and  an  example 
to  the  Skalds  of  his  time.  It  is  this  collection,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  New  Edda  or  the  Prose  Edda, 
in  contradistinetion  to  the  Ancient  Edda  of  Ssemund,  com- 
posed of  those  poetic  songs,  of  which  I  have  just  endeavored 
to  give  you  an  idea.* 

*  On  the  Tonnger  Edda  compare  Bask's  **  Snorra-Edda  &samt  Skaldo,"  Stockholm, 
1818.— Beseniiis'   **Edda  Iilandorom  per  Snorronem  Sturla  conscrlpta/'    Haonie, 
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The  New  Edda  consists  of  two  principal  parts ;  of  a  collection  of 
mytJis  in  prose  and  of  a  collection  of  Ikenninga/r^  in  other  words 
of  epithets  or  of  poetical  periphrases,  c6n8ecrated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  Skalds.  To  comprehend  the  motiye  and 
design  of  this  collection  properly,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  long  before,  the  poetrjr  of 
the  Scandinavians  had  become  a  sort  of  labored  mechanism, 
the  beauty  of  which  consisted  in  substituting  for  the  proper 
names  of  objects  and  of  persons  metaphorical  synonyms  and 
circumlocutions  of  every  kind,  the  most  fantastical  and  the  most 
obscure  of  which  were  considered  the  best,  provided,  however, 
they  were  founded  on  the  precedent  of  some  pagan  Skald. 
Thus,  for  example,  ships  were  called  the  animata  of  tJ^e  sea  ; 
the  blood  was  termed  the  dew  of  pain  /  a  warrior  was  an  a/rmed 
tree  J  the  tree  ofhatUe:  a  sword  the  flame  ofwotmds^  etc, 

A  hundred  and  nfteen  different  denominations,  more  or 
less  periphrastic,  have  been  found  for  Odin  alone ;  the  word 
island  had  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  poetic  synomyms  ; 
the  earth  had,  I  believe,  still  more. 

The  poetic  synomyms  collected  in  Snorro's  Edda  are  de- 
rived from  the  works  of  more  than  eighty  different  Skalds 
and  are  illustrated  with  citations.  We  know  the  names  of  all 
or  nearly  all  these  Skalds,  and  we  also  know  at  what  epochs 
and  under  what  Norwegian  kings  they  flourished.  We  perceive 
that  they  formed  an  iminterrupted  series  during  three  entire 
centuries,  from  the  tenth  until  the  thirteenth,  in  which  Snorro 
Uved  and  wrote. 

Now,  among  all  the  many  poets  and  poetical  fragments 
quoted  in  the  new  Edda  we  cannot  find  one  that  may  be  said 
to  appertain  to  the  songs  of  the  Ancient  Edda.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  latter  songs,  of  which  the  author  is  known  or 
mentioned  anywhere;  and  none  of  these  authors  are  to  be 
found  among  the  eighty  quoted  in  the  collection  of  poetic 
synonyms.  This  is  a  strong  presumption,  that  they  were  more 
ancient  than  the  latter. 

This  presumption  receives  additional  force,  if  we  consider  the 
songs  of  the  Ancient  Edda  in  their  relation  to  the  end,  for 
which  the  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Edda  was  composed. 
What  Snorro  wanted  to  offer  to  the  Skalds  of  his  time,  were 
examples  of  the  artificialities,  of  the  obscurities,  and  of  the 
puerile  mechanism  into  which  the  poetry  of  his  countrymen  had 
men  degenerated.  Now,  the  ancient  songs  in  question  were 
grave  and  simple  in  their  form  ;  they  did  not  contain  enough 

1665.     Bimrock,  **Die  iUtere  o.  Jangere  Edda  nebst  den  m^th.  Erziihlimgen  der 
Skalda,"  Stattgmrt,  1855,  and  other  works  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  thia  volnme. 
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of  those  poetic  Bynonrmft  or  periphrases  of  which  his  cont^n- 
poraries  made  so  macn  acconnt,  and  those  eren  which  they  did 
contain  were  not  ont-of-the-waj  enongh,  or  learned  enongn,  to 
content  the  intellects  of  the  age,  who  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
take  the  miserable  artificialities  of  diction  for  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  art 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  resnlt,  that  the 
songs  of  the  Elder  Edda,  in  the  form  in  which  they  hare  oome 
down  to  us,  are,  for  the  most  part,  anterior  to  the  tenth  century, 
which  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  series  of  Skalds  enumerated 
and  cited  in  the  New  Edda  began  to  sing. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
that  seyerfd  of  the  Skalds  belonging  to  this  latter  series  are 
known  to  haye  been  familiar  with,  and  to  haye  recited,  some 
of  the  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda.  Olaf  the  Saint,  king  (k  'Sor- 
way,  who  died  in  1030,  had  a  Skald,  that  recited  or  sung  ihe 
poem  of  the  Edda  on  the  combat  of  Siegfried  with  the  dragon 
Fafnir. 

The  precise  date  of  these  songs  is,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
paratiyely  small  importance.  1^  whateyer  epoch  we  may  assign 
them,  they  were  certainly  then  already  nothing  more  than  a  new 
redaction,  a  reproduced  form  of  other  songs  on  the  same  sub- 
jects which  had  preceded  them,  and  the  commencement  of  whidi 
it  would  be  as  aifficult  to  indicate,  as  it  would  be  to  determine 
the  origin  itself  c^  the  nation  for  which  they  had  been  made. 

It  now  remains  to  giye  some  idea  of  the  poetic  character  of 
these  songs ;  a  few  passages  translated  from  them  will  answer 
our  purpose. 

I  give  here  in  the  first  place  a  song,  which  portrays  the  grief 
and  desolation  by  which  Gudruna  is  seixed  immediately  after 
the  assassination  of  Sigurd. 

^'  Seated  by  the  side  of  Sigurd's  corpse,  Gudruna  was  ready 
to  expire ;  she  heaved  no  sighs ;  she  did  not  wring  her  hands, 
and  sne  lamented  not  like  oUier  women.  Men  o(  noble  rank  in 
rich  habiliments  approached  her  to  distract  her  from  her  melan- 
choly thoughts,  but  Gudruna  could  not  weep,  so  greatly  was 
heart  oppressed  with  grief  and  ready  to  break  1"  ♦ 

**  Before  her  there  were  seated  women  of  high  birth,  prin- 

« 

^  TUB  is  tiie  GvMnmAB-QvTDA  tm  wrmtA  of  pp.  370>S84,to1.  fl.  oftke  Eddik  Baanui- 
dina.  I  add  |iere  two  coipltts  of  the  original. 

Ar  Tar  that  GTdnm  Gengo  jarlar 

Ottrdiz  at  de jia  Al-niotrir  fram 

Er  hott  8orc*frll  tat  Their  er  hardz  hTgar 

Tar  SigTTthi.  Hana  lavUo. 

Gerthit  hon  hinfra  Thevgi  Grdrtiii 

Ne  hdndom  sla  Grata  matti. 

Ne  qreina  am  Bra  rar  him  mothTg 

Bern  honor  athrar.  Hvndi  hon  springa,  etc.  eto.~^£tf. 
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cesses  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  each  of  them  be- 
gan to  relate  the  emeltiea  of  her  afflictions." 

Goifloga,  the  sister  of  Oibich,  first  spake  and  said :  ^  No 
woman  npon  earth  was  ever  more  afflicted  than  myself.  I  have 
lost,  one  after  the  other,  five  husbands,  two  daughters,  three 
sisters,  eight  brothers,  and  I'm  now  left  alone." 

^^  Gndruna  heard  these  words,  but  still  she  could  not  weep, 
so  greatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  husband  t  So 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  tne  loss  of  her  hero." 

"  Tlie  queen  of  the  country  of  the  Huns,  Herborga,  then 
commenced :  I  haye  the  most  frightful  csdamities  to  relate,  said 
she.  My  seyen  sons  and  my  eighth  husband  were  all  killed 
on  the  battle-field  in  the  countries  of  the  South.  My  father, 
mj  mother  and  my  four  brothers  haye  been  the  sport  of  the 
wmds  at  sea,  and  their  yessel  was  shattered  by  the  waves.  I 
was  mjTself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  collecting  and  honor- 
ing their  remains,  of  giving  them  a  burial  t  And  all  this  has 
happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  without  my  hay- 
ing received  the  condolence  of  any  onel  Six  months  after  I 
was  taken  prisoner  in  war,  and  surcharged  with  fetters.  I  was 
condemned  to  clean  the  shoes  for  the  wife  of  the  warrior-chief, 
and  to  tie  them  every  morning  to  her  feet;  She  was  jealous 
of  me,  she  menaced  me  and  beat  me  cruelly ;  I  never  shall  find 
a  better  master,  and  never  a  worse  mistress." 

^'  Gadnma  heard  these  words,  uid  yet  she  did  not  weep,  so 
greatly  was  she  afflicted  by  the  dealli  of  her  sweet  spouse,  so 
deeply  was  she  wounded  by  the  murder  of  the  hero." 

^^  GuUranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibich,  then  spoke  in  her  turn  r 
O  my  nurse,"  said  she,  ^^  discreet  as  you  are,  you  nevertheless 
know  little  of  the  words  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  in 
affliction." 

^<  And  thereupon  GuUranda  raised  the  pall  spread  over  the 
corpse  of  Sigurd  ;  she  laid  it  bare,  and  turned  its  face  toward 
Gudruna:  Look  at  thy  well-beloved  spouse,  said  she;  im- 
press thy  lips  upon  those  of  the  hero,  as  thou  wouldst  do  if  he 
werevet  alive." 

^^  Gudmna  looked ;  she  saw  the  hair  of  the  warrior's  head 
besmeared  with  gore,  his  brilliant  eyes  now  dim,  his  breast 
pierced  with  the  glaive." 

"Thenstartingoack,  Gudruna  fell  upon  her  pillow;  the  fil- 
let round  her  head  relaxed,  her  countenance  turned  red,  the 
first  tear  fell  up<m  her  cheek." 

"  And  she  began  to  cry  so  much,  that  her  tears  would  no 
longer  cease  to  flow,  ana  that  the  geese  and  the  fair  fowl 
which  the  young  ^neen  had  raised  in  the  palace-court,  gave 
utterance  to  plaintive  cries  at  it." 
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^^  Gallranda,  the  daughter  of  Gibieh,  then  reBumed :  Your 
love  was  never  equalled  among  men  that  tread  the  dust  of 
earthy  Within  doore  or  without,  ^ou  neyer,  O  my  siater,  could 
be  contented,  except  you  were  with  Sigurd." 

^^  My.charming  bi^urd,  said  thereupon  Gudruna,  was  as  supe- 
rior to  the  sous  of  Gibich,  as  garlic  m  blossom  is  superior  to 
the  meadow-weed.  Sigurd  was  the  pearl,  the  diamond  of 
kings." 

^^  And  I  myself  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  companions  of  Sigurd, 
file  first  amon^  the  daughters  of  the  royal  race.  But  now  that 
Si^rd  is  dead,  I  am  no  longer  of  any  account ;  I  am  but  a 
withered  branch  in  the  forest." 

In  another  song,  Gudruna,  long  after  her  second  marriaffe  to 
Attila,  relates  herself  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Dietrich  of  Ve- 
rona. This  narrative,  which  dififers  essentially  from  the  former, 
is  in  other  respects  no  less  replete  with  beauties.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  passa£:es  from  it : 

'^A  young  maiden,  brought  up  by  my  mother,  I  shone 
among  the  maidens,  loving  my  brothers  tenderly,  until  Gibich 
my  father  adorned  and  covered  me  with  gold,  and  gave  me  to 
Sigurd  as  his  wife."  * 

^^  Sigurd  surpassed  the  sons  of  Gibich,  as  the  verdant  garlic 
surpasses  the  meadow-herb,  or  as  the  lofty-footed  stag  surpasses 
the  other  tawny  deer,  or  the  reddish  gold  the  pale  saver.'' 

^'  fiut  my  brothers  could  not  endure  it,  that  I  should  have  a 
husband  superior  to  all  the  rest ;  they  could  neither  sleep  nor 
attend  to  their  affairs,  until  they  had  made  Sigurd  perish." 

^^  One  day  I  heard  a  great  noise ;  I  saw  Gran  (tne  excdlent 
charffer)  returning  from  the  army,  but  Sigui^  did  not  return. 
All  Uie  horses  were  stained  with  blood,  they  all  were  smdlinff 
blood." 

"  I  went,  bathed  in  tears,  to  speak  to  Gran.  His  jaws  were 
moist ;  I  asked  the  excellent  charger  for  the  news ;  the  excel- 
lent charter  was  disconsolate  ;  he  hung  his  head  upon  the  grass ; 
he  looked  about  the  earth,  but  the  monarch  of  the  earm  was 
dead.  The  whole  retinue  was  agitated  for  a  long  time ;  they 
all  were  pierced  with  sorrow,  nor  did  I  dare  to  question  Gun- 
ther,  tiie  King,  on  the  subject  of  my  spouse." 

•  This  is  the  Godruitab  Q71DI  ms  dMKCE,  of  the  Edda  Semnndina,  toL,  iL  pp.  390- 
924.    The  original  of  the  first  two  coaplets  ii  as  followi : 

Umr  Tar  ek  meyla  Bra  Tar  S^rrthr 

Mothir  mik  fsddi  Of  lonon  Gioka 

Biort  i  borL  Bern  Teri  grcnn  larkr 

Vnna  ek  vel  brsthrom.  Or  graai  Taxinn. 

Vbi  mik  Gtaki  Ethr  hidrtr  habeiu 

G?lli  reifthi  Vm  hydasom  dyrom. 

GtIH  reifthl  EUir  grU  glodravU 

Gaf  Sigvrthi.  Of  gra-iiUH,  etc,  etc.— i?^ 
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"Gunther  hung  his  head  without  repljr;  but  Hagen  re- 
counted to  me  the  cruel  death  of  Sigurd :  Sigurd  lies  stretched 
upon  the  ^ound  beyond  the  stream ;  his  bcSy  has  been  given 
to  the  wolves.'' 

"Go  toward  the  countries  of  the  South;  there  thou  wilt 
hear  the  ravens  croak,  the  eagles  cry,  and  hungry  wolves  howl 
all  around  thy  spouse." 

"  O  Hagen  1  tnou  who  art  so  eager  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
great  calamity,  would  that  the  ravens  micht  tear  thy  heart 
out  of  thee  in  some  comer  of  this  vast  earth!" 

"  I  left  him  then,  and  I  went  all  alone  to  rescue  the  remains 
of  Sigurd  from  the  wolves.  The  night  I  passed  with  Sigurd 
seemed  to  me  a  month.  I  should  have  deemed  the  wolves  com- 
passionate^ if  they  had  devoured  me,  'twould  have  delighted 
me  to  be  consumed  by  fire  like  a  forest  of  birch  trees  I" 

The  character  of  Brunhild  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
of  these  son^.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  passages  from  one  of 
them,  in  which  this  character  is-  developed  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  originality.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  these  pas- 
sages properly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  some  of 
the  preliminaries  with  a  little  more  detail,  than  1  was  able  to 
bestow  on  them  above. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Gunther  or  Gunnar,  the  king 
of  the  Nibelungen  or  of  the  Burgundians,  sets  out  in  company 
with  Siffurd  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  nand 
of  Brunhild.  They  betake  themselves  to  Heimir,  the  uncle  and 
guardian  of  the  fair  warrior-heroine,  whose  habitation  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  hers.  Heimir  receives  them  well,  and  shows 
them  the  palace  inhabited  by  Brunhild,  surroanded  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  kindled  by  thepower  of  Odin,  and  which  seems  to  rise 
up  into  the  heavens.  The  fair  Valkyria  had  declared,  that  slie 
would  only  accept  as  her  husband  the  man  who  was  intrepid 
enough  to  pass  tnrough  this  fire ;  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Siffurd,  who  loved  and  who  had  disenehanted  her,  was  the 
only  man  in  the  world  capable  of  approaching  her  across 
these  flames.  Gunther  offers  to  pass  the  ordeal  himself,  but  he 
immediately  shrinks  from  it.  Sigurd  thereupon  by 'dint  of  an 
enchantment  exchanges  forms  with  him,  plunges  boldlv  into 
the  flames,  gets  through  them  safely ;  and  appearing  oefore 
Brunhild  under  the  features  of  Gunther,  he  claims  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  promise.  .  .  .  Brunhild  becomes  resigned, 
though  not  without  grief  and  surorise,  to  the  fate  of  accepting 
as  her  consort  the  man  whom  she  takes  to  be  Gunther.  She 
retains  him  three  days  at  her  palace,  and  then  follows  Gunther 
to  the  land  of  the  Nibelungen.  There  she  sees  Sigurd  united 
to  Gudruna^  and  at  the  sight  of  this  her  former  love  for  the 
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hero  is  rekindled  into  fxixj.  Sigurd  himself  now  recollects  the 
solemn  promiaeB  t^  which  he  had  formerlj  been  linked  to 
Bronhild,  and  his  first  love  returns,  together  with  its  reminis- 
cences. Nevertheless  he  observes  silence,  and  is  resolved  to 
remain  faithfnl  to  Oudrona ;  bat  Brunhild  cannot  curb  her 
passion  so  easily.  It  is  at  this  point,  that  the  old  Scandinavian 
poet  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  storj. 

*^  One  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  retirement, 
Brunhild  began  to  say  quite  loua :  I  will  have  Sigurd,  the 
young  hero,  in  my  arms  or  I  will  die  !"* 

^^  But  afterward,  correcting  herself  immediately,  she  said : 
I  have  uttered  a  word,  of  which  I  now  repent  Gkidruna  is  the 
wife  of  Sigurd  and  1  of  Gunnar.  The  cruel  Noms  f  have 
prepared  long  sufferings  for  us.  Often  at*evening,  at  the  hour 
when  Sigurd  and  his  fair  consort  were  retiring  to  rest,  Brunhild, 
with  her  heart  full  of  bodeful  thoughts,  was  wandering  about 
on  mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.'' 

*^It  is  thus  Fm  wandering  about  without  a  husband  and 
without  friends,  said  she  one  time ;  I  needs  must  rid  myself  of 
these  cruel  thoughts.  With  her  heart  full  of  this  bitterness, 
she  commenced  to  instigate  Gunnar  to  the  murder  of  Sigurd : 
Benounce  my  kingdom,  renounce  myself,  said  she  to  him ;  I 
desire  to  live  with  thee  no  longer ;  I  wish  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  came,  to  the  presence  of  my  parents,  unless  you 
make  Sigurd  die." 

Gunnar,  who  is  troubled  by  this  proposition,  hesitates  for  a 
great  while  to  consent  to  it,  but  weakness  and  the  fear  of 
losing  a  wife  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
live,  prevail  on  him  at  last  to  resolve  upon  the  act.  It  is  not 
without  some  diflBculty,  that  he  succeeds  in  winning  his  brother 
Hagen  in  favor  of  his  project,  and  they  together  incite  Gnttorm 
their  younger  brother  to  assassinate  Sigurd.  Guttorm  was 
naturally  ferocious,  but  not  suflicientlv  so,  to  strike  a  hero  so 
valiant  as  Sigurd ;  they  therefore  fed  him  for  some  time  on 
the  flesh  of  wolves  and  serpents,  to  render  him  more  sanguinary, 

*  The  pMMgei  oa  Bniidind  hen  translated  are  from  from  the  6iovb9a»4^da 
Fapmisbana  ui.,  in  the  leeood  ? oL  of  the  EddaSsmndiaa,  p.  312-344.  The  trauktioB 
begine  with  the  sixth  couplet : 

Ti.  vn. 

EId  sat  hon  nti  Orth  maltac  na 

Aptan  dagB.  Ithromk  eptir  tfiees. 

Nam  hoa  era  bert  Qran  er  haai  OTdrim 

Vm  at  melaz.  En  ek  Gvanars. 

Hafftskal  ek  Sigfrth  Liotar  nomir 

Ethr  tho  aveHa  Bkopo  eealaasft  thtiH  ete^i^ 

Mavg  frvm-ungan 

Mer  a  armi. 

The  Norm  were  the  Pore*  or  Fates  of  the  Scanfinavians— ^cT. 
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until  Gattorm  at  last  found  that  he  had  coura^  enough  to 
plunge  a  sword  into  the  heart  of  Sigurd  while  the  latter  was 
asleep.  Sigurd,  roused  firom  his  slumber  by  the  mortal  blow, 
soatciies  the  sword  from  the  wound  and  hurls  it  after  Guttorm, 
who  endeavors  to  escape ;  the  sword  reaches  him  and  cleaves 
his  body  in  two.  Sigurd  dies  consoling  Gudruna,  who  gives 
utteranoe  to  frightful  shrieks. 

I  will  now  recommenoe  my  translation :  ^^  When  Brunhild, 
the  daughter  of  Budli  heard  from  her  couch  the  shrill  cries  of 
Gudruna,  she  began  to  lauirh,  once  in  her  life,  with  all  her 
heart''* 

"Thou  wicked  woman,  said  thereupon  EingGunnar ;  do  not 
laugh  at  these  lamentations ;  they  presage  no  good  for  thee." 

"  Be  not  incensed  at  me  and  listen  to  me,  Brunhild  replied ; 
I  was  in  the  flower  of  youth,  I  was  free,  I  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  gold  and  I  desired  no  man  for  my  master.  Ye  came, 
thou  and  thv  brothers,  to  search  me  out  in  my  palace,  and 
would  to  Qoa  ye  never  had  made  this  journey  1  1  had  pledged 
my  faith  to  Sigurd,  who  excelled  you  all  by  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes  and  countenance,  though  ye  were  likewise  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  .  .  .  All  know  that  I  did  violence  to  my  heart  in 
marrying  you,  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  the  wife  of  Sigurd.  But 
one  man  ought  not  to  be  loved  by  several  women,  and  the 
death  to  which  I  am  about  to  subject  myself  will  show,  that  a 
woman  who  has  once  been  loved  by  one  man  ought  not  to  spend 
her  life  in  wedlock  with  another.'' 

"  Kiug  Gunther,  then  arising  from  his  seat,  hastened  to  Brun- 
hild for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  her,  and  he  was  about  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her  neck ;  all  those  who  were  attached 
to  him  ran  likewise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  divert 
her'from  her  resolution ;  but  she  repelled  them  all  and  persisted 
in  her  determination  to  die.  She  ordered  a^  that  she  possessed 
to  be  collected  in  a  heap,  she  took  a  look  at  all  her  slaves  and 
servants  who  had  just  killed  tiiemselves  on  her  account,  nor 
would  her  anguish  cease  until  the  moment  when  she  plunged 
the  trenchant  sword  into  her  heart." 

Mortally  wounded,  Brunhild  in  the  first  place  predicts  to 
Gunther  whatever  was  to  happen  to  him  in  the  future,  and  then 
continues  in  these  words : 

"  I  have  one  more  request  to  make  of  thee,  O  Gunther ;  and 
it  will  be  my  last  request  in  this  world.  Command  thy  men  to 
dig,  out  in  the  fields,  a  l&rge  ditch,  large  enouj^h  for  all  of  us 
who  are  dying  now  with  Sigurd.  Bid  them  inclose  it  with 
pavilions  and  with  shields.  &t  them  then  bum  King  Sigurd 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  on  the  other  my  servants  adorned  with 

*  Signrdar-Qiilda  Fafhisbana  ill.   SiaazM  zxvUi,  seqq.— J?c{. 
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necklaces  of  gold ;  at  my  head  two  dogs  and  two  owls.  All 
will  be  equally  divided  then."* 

"  And  1  beseech  thee  furthermore,  to  put  the  sword,  adorned 
with  buckles,  the  shartnedged  steel,  between  Sigurd  and  mjself, 
as  when  we  entered,  he  and  myself,  the  same  couch  and  were 
considered  married.^ 

"  I  have  said  much  and  I  should  say  still  more,  if  the  Creator 
of  the  world  would  leave  me  time  for  it ;  but  mjr  voice  is  fail- 
ing me ;  my  wound  is  swelling ;  what  I  have  said  is  true,  as  it 
is  true  that  I  am  dyin^  now."  .... 

This  combination  ot  ferocity  and  of  tenderness,  this  indomi- 
table resolution  to  destroy  the  man  she  loves  sooner  tlian  to  see 
him  united  to  another,  and  to  die  herself  after  him  and  for  him, 
are  contrasts  and  phases  of  refinement,  such  as  we  can  only 
expect  to  meet  with  in  manners  and  usages  as  savage,  as  were 
those  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  And  this  complex  charac- 
ter of  Brunhild  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  songs  of 
the  Edda.  Gudruna  ifr  a  character  of  the  same  s^ies  ;  that 
is  to  say  she  is  controlled  by  two  contrary  passions,  which 
counterpoise  each  other  for  a  long  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  horror 
with  which  she  is  seized  for  her  brothers,  after  they  had  assassi- 
nated Sigurd,  she  does  not  cease  to  love  them.  So  far  from 
accepting  the  invitation,  which  Attila  had  extended  to  them  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  his  court,  as  an  occasion  for  revenging 
herself  on  them,  she  employs  every  manner  of  contrivance  ana 
means  to  save  them  and  to  deter  tnem  from  this  fatal  joumev ; 
and  after  the  failure  of  all  those  attempts  to  save  them,  she 
avenges  them  on  Attila  himself,  whom  she  murders  in  his  sleep. 

I  have  a  word  to  add  on  the  metrical  form  of  these  songs  of 
the  Edda.  It  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  Teutonic  poetry,  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  exclusively  peculiar  to 
this  poetry.  These,  songs  are  in  verses  of  a  definite  number  of 
syllables,  which  do  not  rhyme,  but  each  of  which  contains  at 
least  two  alliterations,  that  is,  two  words  conamencing  with  the 
same  consonant.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period,  and 
after  it  had  become  considerably  modified  by  its  contact  with 
the  methods  of  the  South,  that  the  poetry  of  the  North  adopted 
the  use  of  the  rhyme. 

Such  are  the  historical  songs  of  the  ancient  Edda  relative  to 
the  action  of  the  Nibelungen,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
give  an  idea  of  them  in  a  limited  sketch  like  this. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  Ssemund,  in  spite  of  all  the  zeal 
and  perseverance,  with  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
made  the  collection  of  these  songs,  nevertheless  did  not  suc- 

•  Sigordar-Quida  iiL    Stanzas  lx.-lzTi Ed, 
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ce^  in  bringing  together  all  al  those  which  still  existed  in  his 
time.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  escaped  hk  researches  and 
continued  to  circulate  orally,  to  Keep  alive  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Skalds*  And  even  those,  which  Ssamund 
had  collected,  were  not  on  that  account  destined  to  disappear 
from  oral  circulation  all  at  once. 

Kevertheless,  as  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  gradually 
better  known  and  comprehended,  and  as  the  ascendency  of 
Christian  manners  became  more  general  in  Scandinavia,  the 
chances,  by  which  these  ancient  pagan  songs  were  destined  to 
fall  into  oblivion,  were  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  ancient 
poetry  had,  moreover,  prodigiously  degenerated  ;  it  was 
scarcely  anything  more  than  a  play,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
consisted  in  ov^coming  a  certam  purely  mechanical  difScuIty. 
A  taste  for  severer  studies  and  for  the  truth  of  history  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  bv  scholars,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  taste,  that  men,  whose  minds  still  vacillated 
in  uncertainty  between  the  ancient  poetry  and  nascent  history, 
conceived  the  idea  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  ancient 
pann  songs,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  whole,  a  continuous  his- 
torical series  in  the  style  and  on  the  plan  of  the  chronicles  then 
in  vogue. 

To  carry  out  this  design  properly,  it  was  not  enough  to 
arrange  the  poetical  sonss  in  die  chronological  order  of  the 
events,  which  constituted  tneir  theme.  These  songs  had  become 
obscure  in  consequence  of  their  antiquity ;  they  were,  moreover, 
replete  with  traits  of  a  high  and  vigorous  poetry,  which  the  men 
of  the  epoch  could  no  longer  appreciate  or  relish  ;  they  were 
consequently  translated  into  current  prose,  into  the  prose  of 
the  chronicles. 

Thus  was  composed,  we  do  not  know  precisely  at  what  epoch, 
but  in  all  probaoility  toward  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  celebrated  chronicle,  to  which  I  have 
dready  fdluded  above,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Voaunga  Saga.  This  chronicle  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abstract,  a  sort  of  prose  compendium  of  the  poetic  songs  of 
the  Edda  relating  to  the  Nibelungen,  arranged  in  the  order 
supposed  to  represent  the  succession  of  the  events. 

As  these  songs,  however,  are  full  of  variations,  of  discre- 
pancies and  repetitions,  those  only  of  their  number  could  be 
adopted,  which  contributed  to  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the 
historical  narrative,  and  several  were  of  necessity  excluded, 
which  in  a  purely  poetical  point  of  view  are  among  the  most 
beautiful. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  these  songs  were  fragments, 
and  there  were  besides  blanks  or  lacunm  between  the  several 
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Bongs  and  fn^ments.  It  is  obvioos,  that'  the  compiler  of  the 
prose  chronicle  did  not  fill  np  these  Ic^cunw  by  matter  of  his 
own  invention,  but  by  odds  and  ends  borrowed  from  other 
poetic  songs,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
£dda,  and  which  the  compiler  had  fonnd  in  his  day,  either  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people,  or  in  some  unknown  collection,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Seemnnd. 

These  remarks  would  be  susceptible  of  a  much  more  extended 
development ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  I  desire  to  arrive,  and  which  is, 
that  the  Vosunffa  8aga^  the  most  ancient  connected  redaction 
of  the  Nibelungen  in  Scandinavia,  is  wholly  composed  of 
materials  far  more  ancient  than  itself;  that  these  materials 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  detached  and  independent  songs,  in 
which  the  same  incident  of  the  principal  action  is  treated  in 
several  ways  or  with' different  circumstances,  varying  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  personal  conviction  of  the  poet,  without 
however  departing  from  the  original  substance  of  the  storj^, 
which  always  remains  the  same  and  which  is  only  modified  in 
its  accessories  and  details.  The  more  particular  and  more 
methodical  analysis  of  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  will,  however,  illustrate 
and  corroborate  such  of  these  observations,  as  are  yet  in 
want  of  it 
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CHAPTER  X. 
WALTER   OF   AQUITANIA. 
II.    AlfALYSIS    OF    THE    KIBELUNGBN. 

I  HAVE  been  led,  from  considerations,  which  I  have  already 
explained  and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  again 
hereaSter,  into  quite  a  long,  but  at  any  rate  a  cnrions,  digression 
on  the  ancient  monnments  of  Northern  literature,  relative  to 
the  poetic  cycle  of  the  Nibelungen.  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter  of  such  of  these  monuments,  as  appertain  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch  of  Teutonic  literature,  ana  of  which  the  his- 
t(M-ical  songs  of  the  Edda  are  by  far  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  interesting.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  of 
these  son^,  so  remarkable  for  their  beauties,  for  the  original, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  the  local  physiognomy  under  which 
}iuman  nature  there  appears,  and  even  for  their  variations  and 
discrepancies,  which  attest  the  long  traditional  life  they  had 
already  enjoyed  before  the  epoch  at  which  they  were  collected 
and  recoraed. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  corresponding  monuments  of 
Oermanic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  the  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen,  the  most  prominent  or  these  monuments — ^the  one, 
which  it  is  the  most  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which  de- 
serves the  most  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauties  and  on  account  of  the  high  renown,  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  minds  of  Germany  have  attributed  to  it,  or 
rather  resuscitated,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Unfortunately  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  to  this  part  of  mj 
task  all  the  extension,  of  which  it  would  admit  and  which  it 
really  deserves.  The  German  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  is 
quite  a  long  one ;  it  contains  neany  six  diousand  verses.  I  can 
tnerefore  dnlv  give  a  general  synopsis  of  its  contents,  which 
will  necessarily  appear  somewhat  dry. 

Another  inconvenience  of  this  analysis  will  be  the  repetition 
of  certain  details,  which  must  already  have  struck  the  reader 
in  the  general  outline  I  have  given  of  me  fundamental  action  of 
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the  Nibelunffen.  Bat  these  repetitions  will  not  be  very  nnme- 
roQs ;  and  taking  for  granted,  that  they  will  not  be  very  offen- 
sive,  I  have  not  endeavored  to  avoid  them.* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  flourished 
^cordinj^  to  the  old  poet  of  the  Nibelungen)  a  kin^om  of 
Burffundia,  extending  along  the  two  banks  of  the  Middle-Rhin^ 
and  naving  Worms  for  its  capital  This  kingdom  was  governed 
by  three  brothers,  whose  names  were  Gunther,  Gemot  and 
Giselher;  all  three  of  them  valiant  and  renowned  princes, 
having  under  them  as  their  vassals  other  chiefs,  as  valiant  and 
renowned  as  themselves.  Among  tliese  was  Hagen  of  Troneg, 
a  warrior  of  extraordinary  strenffth  and  prowess,  but  also 
equally  passionate  and  ferocious.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  k^  the  terrible  drama  of  the  Nibdmigen. 

Them  three  princes  had  a  sisto*  by  the  name  m  Ohrimhild,  a 
young  princess  of  incomparable  beauty,  whom  th^  loved  most 
teuderlv  and  fuarded  with  the  utoiost  care. 

In  toe  vicmity  of  the  Burgundians,  there  lived  another 
powerful  kin^,  whoee  name  was  Bigmund  and  whose  king- 
dom^ called  t£e  kingdom  of  the  Kiaerland,  or  of  the  Lower 
Country,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  along  the  Lower  Bhine, 
below  that  of  uio  Burgundians.  Sigmund  had  a  sob,  by  the 
name  of  Si^ried,  who,  though  as  yet  in  the  flower  of  voath, 
was  already  the  stiongest,  the  bravest  and  the  most  celebrated 
^  heroes. 

SiegfKed  had  looked  about  in  the  world  at  quite  an  early  age 
and  he  had  adready  encountered  many  a  marvellous  adventure. 


tTM  Iftt  In  ftlten  nims .  inmd«rt  rfl  gMeit . 

Von  heledem  lob«h«r«a  .  Toa  groser  arebeit . 

Von  freade  unt  hocbgecit«n  .  Ton  welAen  ant  klagen  . 

Von  ktMi«r  rMlmi  glriteii .  Magel  if  na  wnder  h*ren  itg«n . 

Ez  wnht  fn  Bnrfttf  onden .  e!n  vfl  6de1  mag^dln . 
Das  in  alien  landen  .  niht  sohoners  mohte  sin . 
Cluriemkilt  gekeisen .  din  wart  ein  sohane  wtp  . 
Dar  nmbe  modin  degtne  .  vfl  verliesen  den  Dp  . 

Legeadi  of  bygone  timea  reveal— wondera  and  pradigiea, 
Ofhcroea  wdrtliy  endleas  fame— ofmatcblesa  braveriea— 
or  JaMteea  afed  festel  aperta— of  tean  and  aorrow  great, 
And  kaighta,*  wba  daring  combato  fongbt— the  like  I  now  relate. 

In  Borgnndj  there  lived  and  throva-^  traljr  haadaoAe  maU ; 
Sach  aa  in  all  tlM  coontriea  round— waa  not,  might  well  be  aaid. 
Ghrtemhilda  fbir,  the  maiden  hight— a  beanteona  dame  waa  ahe ; 
On  her  aaoaost  dtd  many  knight— loae  life  and  high  4egm. 

V.  Lat8beiK*a  taxt  aad  BIroh'i  traadation.— £<r. 
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Among  the  ezixloits  hj  which  he  had  distinguiahed  himself,  he 
l|ad  conquerea  the  treasure  of  the  NibeloBgen,  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  a  ^reat  cavern,  in  mountains  supposed  to  be  situated 
in  the  proximibr  of  Kiderland ;  and  he  had  left  this  treasure  in 
the  diarge  of  Alberich,  a  dwarf  of  prodi^ous  strength,  whom 
he  had  Tanquished  and  compelled  to  serveliim.  In  this  treasure 
oi  the  Kibelungen  he  had  found  the  sword  of  Balmung,  the 
rerjr  best  of  swords ;  he  had,  moreover,  extorted  from  Al^rioh 
a  ndin^-hood  or  cap  of  miraculous  power,  which  rendered  its 
wearer  invisible,  and  which  added  to  his  natural  strength  that 
of  a  dozen  men  beside.  Siegfried  had  afterward  slain  a  mon^ 
strous  dragon,  and  had  become  invulnerable  bj  bathing  in  his 
blood. 

llie  fame  of  CSirimhild's  incomparable  beautj  made  Siegfried 
£Eill  in  love  with  her,  and  he  resolved  to  repair  to  the  court  of 
Bnrgundia,  in  order  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  Her  father 
and  her  mother,  who  have  unhappy  presentiments  in  r^^ard 
to  this  alliance  endeavor  to  prevent  ft  But  Sie^ried  it  not 
the  man  to  yield  to  disquietudes  of  this  description ;  he  sets 
out  widi  a  small  retinue  of  twelve  warriors,  and  anives  at 
Wonns,  where  everybod j  is  amaeed  at  his  heroic  appearance* 
He  is  well  received  by  Ein^  Guntber,  and  spends  an  entive 
year  at  the  court  of  Burgundia  without  however  obtaining  an 
o^»portunity  of  seeing  Ohrimhild.  But  the  latter,  who  haa  seen 
Siegfried  on  several  occasions  fix>m  her  window,  is  struck  by 
his  air  and  by  his  personal  beauty ;  she  has  in  fact  become 
enamored  of  him. 

The  love  of  Siegfried  and  Chrimhild  was  still  at  this  stage  of 
its  jprogress,  when  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  declared  war 
against  Gunther.  Siegfried  having  applied  for  the  command 
of  this  war,  sets  out  at  the  head  of  onnr  a  thousand  men ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fews  davs  he  returns,  leading  the  two  hostile 
kings  as  prisoners.  Brilliant  festivals  are  now  given  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory,  at  which  Chrimhild  also  makes  her 
appearance ;  and  Siegfried,  in  requital  oi  the  important  service 
he  had  rendered  Gunther,  obtains  permission  from  the  latter 
to  entertain  the  princess.  The  reciprocal  love  of  Ohrimhild  and 
the  hero  is  increased  by  these  occasions,  but  Siegfried  does  not 
venture  as  yet  to  speak  of  marriage ;  a  fttvorable  opportunity 
for  explaining  his  wishes  was,  however,  soon  to  present  itself. 

Hiere  was  at  that  time  in  Iceland,  or  in  some  other  distant 
island,  a  young  queen  whose  name  was  Brunhild  and  who  was 
as  famous  for  ber  beauty  as  she  was  for  the  singularitjr  of  her 
pretensions  and  her  destiny.  She  was  fond  of  nothing  but 
war  and  martial  exercises ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  that  could 
iq[>proaeh  her  in  point  of  physical  strength  and  agility.    No  one 
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could  harl  the  javelin  as  well  as  she ;  no  one  could  lift  a  stone 
of  an  enormous  sice  as  easily  as  she  could  flina  it  to  a  distance^ 
and  at  the  same  time  follow  it  with  a  bound.  She  had  declared 
that  she  would  never  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  any  one 
save  him  who  could  excel  her  in  these  exercises,  and  every 
pretender  to  her  hand  whom  she  might  conquer  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  head.  Many  a  valiant  warrior  had  tried  his  luck 
in  the  adventure,  but  all  of  them  had  miserably  failed  and 
perished. 

When  King  Gnndier,  who  was  as  vet  unmarried,  heard  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  Brunhild  so  highlv  landed,  he  desired 
in  his  turn  to  submit  to  the  perilous  trial,  and  he  requested 
Siegfried  to  accompany  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid  him  in  the 
adventure.  The  latter  engaged  to  do  so,  but  on  die  condition 
of  obtaining  after  his  return  the  hand  of  Chrimhild  as  his 
recompense.   This  bein^  agreed  upon,  Onnther  sets  out,  accom- 

lied  by  two  men  only,  besides  Siegfried,  that  is  to  say  by 

ygen  and  by  Dankwart,  the  brother  of  the  latt^. 

Che  ioumev  was  performed  by  water.  Having  in  the  first 
place  descended  the  Rhine,  they  entered  upon  the  ocean  and 
at  the  end  of  twelve  days  they  landed  at  Isenstein,  the  kingdom 
of  Brunhild.  Siegfried  was  tlie  only  one  of  them  who  knew 
the  country ;  he  had  been  there  before  and  he  had  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  be  recognised.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  pass  for  the  vassal 
or  the  servant  of  King  Gunther. 

The  arrival  of  the  four  adventurers  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  Isenstein*  They  were,  however,  well  received  by  Brun- 
hild, who,  on  perceiving  Siegfi'ied,  reco^^uized  him  at  once  and 
said  to  him:  ^^Be  welcome,  my  Lord  Siegfried  I  May  I  know 
what  brought  you  to  this  country  V^  Signed  thereupon  de- 
clares the  name,  the  rank  and  the  intentions  of  Gunther.  The 
trial  is  no  sooner  proposed  than  it  is  accepted ;  Brunhild  hastens 
to  put  on  her  armor,  and  Siegfried  on  his  part  hurries  to  the 
ship  on  which  he  had  arrived.  He  goes  to  look  for  his  magic 
cap,  of  which  he  presently  was  to  be  in  perishiDg  need.  He 
returns  invisible  under  this  cap  and  takes  nis  place  by  the  side 
of  Gunther. 

Brunhild  on  her  part  appeared  in  a  magnificent  martial  attire. 
The  field  in  which  the  trial  was  to  take  plaoe  is  marked  and 
measured.  An  enormous  round  stone  which  twelve  men  were 
hardly  able  to  carry,  is  deposited  at  the  feet  of  Brunhild. 
Hagen  is  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it,  that  he  exclaims: 
^^  The  devil  alone  could  desire  a  woman  for  his  wife,  who  is 
capable  of  hurling  a  stone  of  one  quarter  the  size  of  this  I" 
Gunther  is  still  more  amazed  at  it ;  he  turns  pale  and  could 
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have  wished  himself  far  off;  hut  Sie^ried  is  invisibly  at  hand, 
whispering  words  of  encouragement  into  his  ear.  He  tells  him 
to  make  simply  the  movements,  while  he  himself  proposes  to 
perform  the  act.  Thereupon  he  takes  up  Gunther's  shield,  with 
which  he  covers  himself  and  the  king,  in  expectation  of  the 
javelin  which  was  already  brandished  by  the  haughty  Brunhild. 
The  javelin  flies ;  it  pierces  Gunther's  buckler,  and  would  have 
upset  the  two  warriors,  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  the 
magic  cap.  Nevertheless,  Siegfried  is  shaken  by  the  blow, 
and  streams  of  blood  are  issuing  from  his  mouth ;  but  he  soon 
recovers  his  foothold,  picks  up  the  javelin  and  sends  it  home  to 
Brunhild.  Ihe  latter  is  prostrated  by  the  shock ;  but  rising 
again  nimbly,  she  runs  up  to  the  rock  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  her ;  she  raises  it  aloft,  hurls  it  and  follows  it  with 
a  leap  which  measured  the  whole  of  the  distance  described  by 
the  projectile.  It  is  now  Gunther's  turn ;  he  makes  the  motions 
for  lifting  the  enormous  stone ;  Siegfried  raises  it  in  fact,  hurls 
it  and  in  leaping  carries  Gunther  alon^  with  him.  He  hurls  it 
and  he  leaps  much  further  than  Brunhild  had  done. 

When  Brunhild  saw  tiiis,  she  turned  to  her  followers  and 
said :  "  Approach  now,  ye,  mv  relatives  and  my  men ;  Gunther 
is  henceforth  your  king."  Then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she 
courteously  recognizedliim  as  her  master. 

To  crown  his  wishes,  Gunther  then  conducted  Brunhild  to 
Worms,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  gave  Chrimhild  in  marriage 
to  Siegifried,  as  he  had  promised.  The  two  marriages  were 
celebrated  at  the  same  time ;  and  for  a  number  of  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  palace  and  the  city  were  full  of  fetes,  of  banquets 
and  of  tournaments.  Chrimhild  and  Siegfried  were  now  in 
the  zenith  of  happiness ;  they  had  never  entertained  a  wish 
but  what  was  now  fulfilled  and  even  surpassed. 

Not  so  with  Gunther  and  Brunhild.  The  latter  wanted 
to  be  a  mere  nominal  wife.  The  supernatural  force  with  which 
she  had  been  endowed  depended  on  the  condition  of  her  vir- 
ginitv,  and  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  was 
capable  of  triumphing  over  that  force.  It  was  the  same  indi- 
vidual that  had  already  triumphed  over  it  once  before ;  it  was 
Siegfried.  Gunther  was  obliged  to  apply  to  him  again,  and  to 
commission  him  to  break  in  Brunhild  a  second  time.  Still 
invisible  and  again  taken  for  Gunther,  Siegfried,  in  a  second 
struggle  with  Brunhild,  achieved  a  second  victory  over  her,  the 
advantages  of  which  he  had  engaged,  for  the  honor  of  the  king, 
not  to  push  too  far.  He  contented  nimself  with  carrying  ot 
Brunhfld^s  girdle  and  a  ring  she  wore  on  her  finger.  But  he 
had  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  giving  this  girdle  and  this  ring 
to  Chrimhild,  and  to  inform  her  how  he  haa  obtained  them. 
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After  the  consummation  of  all  these  ceremonies  and  festivals, 
Siegfried  conducted  Chrimhild  into  the  kingdom  of  Niderland, 
the  crown  of  which  his  father  Sigmund  now  resigned  in  his 
favor.  Ten  years  passed  away,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  a 
son  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Gunthw ;  and  during  tfie 
same  interval  King  Gonther  likewise  had  obtained  a  son  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Siegfried. 

Brunhild,  however,  bore  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  certain 
mysterious  grief,  which  she  endeavored  to  suppress,  but  which 
returned  in  spite  of  her  with  ever  increasing  importunity  and 
sharpness.  There  was  something  in  the  destiny  of  Siegfried 
and  Otirimhild  which  she  did  not  comprehend  and  which 
wounded  her.  She  had  reallv  taken  Si^m-ied  to  be  the  vassal 
of  Ounther,  md  had  revolted'  at  the  sight  of  his  marriage  to 
Chrimliild.  She  had  then  been  told,  that  Siegfried  was  a  kinff 
as  well  as  Ounther,  and  at  least  as  powlerfuf  as  he ;  she  had 
been  loth  to  believe  it  She  was  constantly  astonished  to  see 
Siegfried  tranquil  in  his  realm  and  never  dreaming  of  perform* 
ing  any  act  of  homage  to  the  monarch  of  the  Burgundians. 
She  thought  herself  aoove  Chrimhild,  and  sighed  for  an  occa- 
sion to  enforce  her  pretensions.  She  had  also  au  ardent  desire 
of  seeing  Siegfried  again,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  solution 
for  the  mysterious  doubts  by  which  she  was  tormented  on  his 
account.  She  therefore  requested  Ounther  to  invite  both  of 
them  to  Worms  on  a  visit 

Ounther  extended  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  it  was 
accepted  in  the  same  manner  on  the  part  of  Siegfried  and 
Chrimhild,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Burgundy,  followed  by  a  brilliant  retinue.  At  first  there 
was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  festivals  and  sports :  but  the 
demon  of  pride  and  jealousy  which  tormented  Brunnild  soon 
began  to  disturb  the  harmony  .of  these  fStes. 

A  perilous  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  queens. 
Brunhild,  in  speaking  of  Ounther  and  of  Sie^ried,  always 
affected  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  vassal  or  mferior  of  tne 
former,  and  Cnrimhild  did  not  fail  to  repel  these  pretensions 
with  disdain.  The  conversation  gradually  degenerated  into  a 
quarrel,  and  the  quarrel  soon  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
exasperation.  Chrimhild  discloses  the  fatal  secret  in  her  ra^. 
She  reproaches  Brunhild  with  having  been  twice  subdued  by 
Siegfried,  before  becoming  the  submissive  wife  of  Ounther  ana 
a  woman  like  others  of  her  sex ;  and  in  proof  of  her  as8erti<m, 
she  exhibits  in  the  presence  of  her  rival  the  girdle  and  the  ring 
which  the  latter  had  lost  in  her  second  encounter. 

At  this  disclosure,  the  rage  of  Brunhild  exceeds  all  bounds ; 
and  the  entire  court  of  Worms,  disordered  by  the  quarrel  of  the 


tvro  women,  is  Dt>w  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  tumult  Though 
Sie^^ed  swore,  that  he  had  never  boasted  of  any  triumph 
which  might  offend  the  pride  or  honor  of  Brunhild,  the  latter 
nevertheless  c<mtinues  to  lament^  to  cry  and  to  consider  herself 
the  most  outraged  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  women. 

When  Hagen  saw  the  wiie  of  his  master  in  this  condition,  ha 
swore  that  he  would  avcffige  her,  and  he  immediatdy  plotted  Ik 
mortal  conspiracy  against  Siegfried,  to  which  King  Ounther 
himself  at  last  consents,  and  which  Oiselher,  the  youngest  of 
Chrimhild's  brothers  opposes  in  vain. 

Hagen  and  his  accomplices  circulate  the  rumor,  that  the 
Saxons  and  the  Panes,  who  bad  already  be^i  vanquished  by 
Siegfried,  were  preparing  to  revenge  themselves  and  to  make  %, 
new  descent  up<m  tne  Burgundians.  Hisled  by  this  false  rumor^ 
Sic^ried,  ever  generous  and  eager  to  embrace  every  oppor-^ 
tumty  for  distinguishing  himselt,  expresses  his  readiness  to 
march  against  them.  His  services  are  accepted  and  the  Bur- 
^[undians  assemble  from  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing him.  When  all  are  ready  to  depart,  Hagen  goes  in  search 
of  Cbrimhild,  under  the  i»retence  of  taking  leave  of  her  and 
of  receiving  her  commands. 

Ohrimhild,  who  is  at  this  time  more  solicitous  than  usuallr. 
about  Siegfried's  departure  for  the  war,  tenderly  commends 
her  husband  to  the  care  of  Hagen.  When  the  latter  desires  to 
know  what  sort  of  service  he  could  render  to  a  warrior  like 
Siegfried,  who  was  invulnerable  and  invincible,  Chrimhild, 
betrayed  into  undue  confidence  by  her  di84]^uietude,  discloses  to 
him  a  fatal  secret.  She  tells  him,  that  as  Sie^ried  was  bathing 
in  the  blood  of  the  dragon  which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  a 
large  willow-leaf  had  fallen  on  his  back  between  his  two 
8b<Hdders,  and  that  the  spot  covered  by  this  leaf  had  remained 
vulnerable. 

Hagen  promises  to  remain  constantly  by  the  side  of  Siegfried 
and  to  see  that  no  blow  should  take  effect  upon  the  fatal  spot* 
But  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  vigilance,  he  enga^ 
Chrimhild  to  sew  on  the  coat  of  the  warrior  some  sign  by  which 
he  mi^ht  distinguish  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  the  eredulons 
queen  informs  him  that  she  would  sew  a  small  cross  on  it, 

Ha^en,  now  in  the  possession  of  these  precious  secrets,  retires 
quite  delighted,  and  immediately  circulates  the  report  that  the 
Saxons  aim  the  Danes,  who  had  m^tiaced  the  Burgundians,  h^A 
renoanced  their  project  of  an  invasion,  and  retreated  to  their 
own  country.  The  question  is  now  no  longer  <^  war,  but  of  a 
brilliant  hunting-party  for  which  all  tl^  pr^>arations  are 
already  made,  and  to  whidi  Slegfiied  is  mvited  by  King 
Ounther  himself. 
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Before  eettingoat  for  this  diase,  the  hero  weht  to  take  lea^e 
of  Chrimhild.  The  latter,  disquieted  by  sinister  dreams  which 
she  had  recently  had,  and  full  of  bodeful  presentiments  and  of 
regret  for  having  intrusted  Hagen  with  such  important  seorats, 
endeavors  by  allsorts  of  prayers  and  caresses  to  preTent  Sieg- 
fried from  joining  the  projected  hunting-party ;  bnt  the  hero, 
smiling  at  her  fears,  tranquillises  her  and  leayes  her  with  liie 
tenderest  adieus. 

The  chase  took  place  in  a  rast  and  dense  forest ;  and  after 
the  chase  a  repast  was  served  in  the  same  forest — a  repast  at 
which  the  viands  were  abundant,  but  where  wine  was  entirely 
wanting.  It  had  been  forgotten  on  purpose.  Siegfried  was 
mortally  thirsty.  Uagen  proposes  to  conaoct  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  a  fine  spring  which  was  quite  near  there,  and 
where  they  all  might  quench  their  thirst  at  pleasure.  The  in- 
vitation is  gratefully  accepted,  and  they  proceed  toward  tiie 
spring.  Sieefried  puts  his  sword  and  bow  into  the  hands 
of  Hagen,  places  his  shield  upon  the  ground,  and  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture  bends  over  the  spring  from  which  he  is  about 
to  dnnk.  Hagen,  seizing  the  moment,  strikes  him  with  his 
lance  on  the  spot  indicated  by  the  cross,  and  flees,  frightened  at 
the  blow  whicli  he  had  just  inflicted. 

Though  mortally  wounded,  Siegfried  rises  again,  looks  for  his 
sword  and,  failing  to  find  it,  starts  in  pursuit  of  his  murderer 
without  anv  other  weapon  except  his  buckler,  which  he  has 
picked  up  n*om  the  ground.  He  hurls  it  after  Ha^en  with  such 
violence,  that  the  buckler  is  shattered  to  pieces  and  Hagen  laid 
prostrate.  But  the  hero  falls  likewise  into  his  blood,  and 
breathes  out  his  last  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  and  re- 
proaches on  his  perfidious  enemies. 

The  murderers  would  probably  have  left  his  corpse  in  the 
forest ;  but  Hagen  had  his  reasons  for  having  it  carried  into 
the  palace.  He  ordered  it  to  be  thrown,  unwasned  of  its  blood, 
before  the  door  of  Chrimhild,  and  to  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  it  would  be  the  first  object  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  unhappy  queen  in  the  morning,  when  she  would  be  coming 
out  to  church. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  shrieks,  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  Ohrimhild  at  a  sight  like  this,  and  the  desolations 
which  the  rumor  of  the  horrible  news  must  have  spread  in  the 
palaoe,  through  the  city  and  throughout  the  entire  country. 
At  the  obsequies  of  Siegfried,  Ohrimhild  openly  accuses  B.ssea 
of  being  the  assassin,  and  challenges  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  blood.  It  was  a  very  generally  prevalent  belief  during  the 
Middle  Am^  that  if  a  man  had  fallen  as  the  victim  of  a  seeret 
murder,  the  wound  of  the  dead  body  would  open  again  and 
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Meed  anew  at  tbe  approach  of  the  murderer,  whoee  guilt  was 
thus  diseoTered ;  and  the  tribnnalB  of  justice  had  sometimefl 
veecmrBe  to  this  test.  Upon  the  Buminons  of  Ohrimhild,  Hagen 
adraDces  towfurd  the  corpee  of  Siegfried,  from  whose  wounds 
the  blood  immediately  b^ns  to  stream  afresh.  Ha^n  per^ 
ceives  it,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  disquieted  by  thmgs  like 

tk606. 

CSuimhild  having  thus  become  a  widow,  it  was  at  first  her 
inteiition  to  return  to  the  country  of  her  deceased  master,  (or 
the  purpose  of  spending  the  remamder  of  her  life  there  in  tears 
and  mourning*  But  her  mother  Ute,  and  her  two  younmr 
brothers.  Gemot  and  Oiselher,  who  had  had  no  share  in  uie 
mvrder  of  Siegfried,  and  who  loved  her  tenderly^  prevailed  on 
her  by  their  prayers  to  remain  with  them  at  Worms,  promising 
her  aJl  the  attentions  and  all  the  devotion,  that  orotherly 
•Skctioa  eould  bestow.  She  had  a  spacious  mansion  built  in 
the  proximity  of  the  church,  and  led  from  that  time  forward  a 
life  of  godliness  and  devotion,  without  however  being  able  to 
console  herself  for  her  loss. 

An  interval  of  two  years  passed  away,  during  which  she  lived 
in  fraternal  concord  with  Gemot  and  Gisemer,  but  without 
ezdianging  a  word  with  Gunther  or  enduring  the  sight  of 
Hagen.  Finally,  however,  she  became  reconciled  to  Gunther; 
the  ferocious  Ha^n  was  the  only  one  whom  she  excluded  from 
her  pardon,  and  he  indeed  could  easily  do  without  it.  She  had 
tbe  famous  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  brought  to  Worms, 
which  Alberich,  the  dwarf,  to  whom  Siegfried  has  intrusted  the 
care  of  it,  had  pronounced  to  be  her  property. 

With  such  a  treasure,  Chrimhild  had  a  superabundance 
of  means  for  doing  good  and  winning  friends.  But  Hagen, 
who  has  become  a  sort  of  an  evil  genius  to  her  and  a  perse- 
cuting demon,  envied  her  this  consolation.  Having  persuaded 
Ganuer,  that  this  fatal  treasure  in  the  hands  ot  Ohrimhild 
would  be  a  power  she  might  use  to  his  detriment,  he  took 
it  upon  himself  to  plunder  her  of  it  by  main  force.  He  kept 
it  in  his  own  charge  for  some  time,  and  finally  threw  it  into 
the  Rhine,  in  the  hope  of  appropriating  it  at  some  future  time. , 

Thirteen  years  bad  now  elapeed  since  the  deadi  of  Siegfried! 
Daring  this  interval,  Attila,  the  King  of  the  Huns,  had  lost 
<{«een  Hrike,  his  first  wife,  and  was  now  on  the  look-out  for  a 
second.  Ohrimhild's  name  was  mentioned  to  him ;  her  beauty 
was  so  highlv  lauded,  that  he  was  resolved  to  demand  her  in 
marriaffe,  although  she  was  a  Christian*  Rudiger,  the  margrave 
of  Becniare  on  the  Danube,  one  of  his  most  powerful  vassals,  is 
diar^ped  with  the  commission  of  making  this  demand. 

Has  Rudiger  plays  from  this  moment  a  conspicuous  and  an 
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interefttixig  port  in  the  aetion  of  tke  NibekiDgen.  He  is  Ibe 
most  amiable  and  the  noUest  eharaeter  of  the  wh<de  poem, 
▼hich  the  poet  appears  to  have  drawn  with  the  greatest  enoy 
and  we  might  say  o&n  mncre.  This  is  a  faet  which  I  caa  simply 
notice  hear^  and  of  which  the  reasone  will  become  ^pparsst 
hereafter. 

Rudiffer  arrives  at  Worms  with  a  magnificent  escort  and  is 
l^eceivea  there  accordingly.  He  at  onoe  explains  to  Onnther 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Gnnther  demands  three  days  hr 
deliberation.  His  friend  and  connseHorsare  all  of  tiiie  ofniiioiiy 
that  he  shonld  accept  the  alliance  of  Attila,  and  oooaent  to  his 
marriage  with  Ohrimhild.  Ha^en  alone  is  of  an  opposite  mind. 
He  is  appTOhensiTe  at  some  mislbrtane  from  this  nnkm ;  bat 
Gemot  and  Giselher,  who  spoke  and  acted  for  the  interest  of 
their  sister,  repel  the  sinister  snspicions  and  insinuations  of 
Hagen,  and  it  is  decided,  that  Chrimhild  should  remain  the 
mistress  of  her  lot. 

Having  become  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Attila,  tiie  lattsr 
at  first  promptly  and  positively  rejects  the  proposal,  «nd  it  is 
with  great  diflcalty  that  her  two  brothers  prevail  on  her  to 
listen  at  least  to  Rndiger  and  to  have  some  explanation  with 
him.  Eager  to  succeed  in  a  mission  in  which  nis  maater  was 
so  intensely  interested,  Rudiger  tries  every  variety  of  entreatiei 
and  of  arguments  to  overcome  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Ohrifin* 
hild ;  bat  the  latter  persists  in  her  refusal  and  rejects  tiie  ftdviei 
and  prayers  of  her  broth^v  a  second  time.  Rudiger,  how- 
ever, discovers  at  last  a  means  of  moving  her.  He  rejmswts 
to  her,  that  by  marrying  Attila  she  would  have  a  eh«noe  far 
avenging  herself  on  her  enemies,  and  he  pledges  himsdf  per- 
sonally to  aid  her  in  this  vengeance.  The  unexpected  hope^ 
which  these  words  kindle  in  her  heart,  decides  the  queeti^ 
and  she  consents  to  marry  Attila. 

Hie  necessary  preparations  fbr  the  journey  are  soon  made, 
and  Chrimhild,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  Bnrgundians,  who  art 
unwilling  to  qruit  her,  takes  her  departure  for  the  land  of  the 
Huns,  under  tne  escort  of  Rudiger.  Her  three  broilers  accom- 
pany her  to  a  certain  distance.  At  the  moment  of  separation, 
she  takes  the  tenderest  ferewell  <^  Gemot  and  of  Gisdmer,  who 
have  not  ceased  to  love  her,  and  who  are  still  ready  to  do  her 
every  favor.  To  confirm  her  recimciliatioQ  wiA  Gunlher,  she 
embraces  him  tenderly ;  the  poet,  however,  assures  us  that  this 
was  done  by  tiie  inspiration  of  the  devil. 

Chrimhild  and  her  escort  arrive  safely  at  Bedblare,  the 
capital  of  Rudiger's  mamraviate,  where  Gkrtelind,  the  wilh 
of  the  margrave,  and  the  beautiful  young  Dietdind,  hia 
daughter,  prepare  her  a  magnificent  reception.    But  nothmg 
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am  equal  the  ndeBdor  and  the  joy  of  the  fifetes  that  await  her 
in  tfa«  land  of  tne  HnnS)  at  Yienaa,  wh^re  Attila  has  oome  to 
OMti  her,  and  where  the  royal  marriage  ie  to  be  odebrated. 
Amusements  of  every  kind,  martial  sports  and  banquets,  are 
kept  up  uninterrupiedly  for  eighteen  davs  in  succession. 
dRimhlld  is  very  far  from  flnding  any  pleasure  in  these  festi- 
mda ;  they  call  to  her  memory  others  which  were  dearer  to 
lMr^--th€6e  of  her  marriage  wiUi  S)e|rfriedr-*and  the  comoari- 
•om  only  contributes  to  increase  her  melancholy.  Kerertheless, 
she  Hiaket  an  efibrt  to  restrain  herself,  and  to  reoiiNrooate  the 
amlmity  of  Attila  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  The  rejdcings 
of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  bein^  at  an  end,  the  king  of  the 
HuDs,  with  all  his  court,  retraces  his  journey,  to  regain  his  ordi- 
nary residence  on  the  lower  Danube. 

After  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  Chrimhild  gives  birth  to  a 
iom  whom  she  does  not  fbil  to  have  baptised.  Six  more  years 
pass  away,  and  Ohrimhild,  who  daily  becomes  more  popnltf 
and  beleveid  amonj^  the  Huns,  who  is  bcmored  by  all  the  world 
and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  influence  and  power  she  could 
desire,  might  have  been  a  happy  woman,  if  she  could  only 
have  forgotten  Siegfried  But  she  does  not  forget  him,  she  for<» 
gels  notmng  that  has  the  slightest  refiarence  to  him ;.  she  does 
net  eease  to  weep,  to  have  ominous  dreams  and  to  meditate  on 
projects  of  revenge^  until  at  last  she  has  decided  on  one  of 
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tions  from  Burgundia  again  after  so  long  a  separation,  she  en- 
treats Attila  to  invite  them  to  a  visit.  Attila,  who  never 
dreamt  of  any  insincerity  in  her  request,  immediately  commisr 
rioDs  two  of  his  minstrels  as  the  bearers  of  a  fraternal  invita*- 
tien  to  the  three  princes  of  the  Bnifpmdians.  Chrimhild  does 
not  fail  to  give  her  special  instmctionB  to  the  messengers.  She 
itodiouslv  enjoins  on  them  not  to  mention  to  any  one  in  Biu^ 
gnndia,  that  she  was  leadinsr  a  cheerless  and  an  anxious  life  in 
we  oountry  of  the  Huns,  and  to  convey,  in  her  behalf,  the  great 
deiire  she  bad  of  seeing  Hagen  on  that  oecasion« 

The  minstrels  take  their  departure.  They  arrive  at  their 
pfaM)e  of  destination  uui  driver  their  message  fiuthftilly.  Oun- 
Iher  demands  eight  davs  for  reflection,  and  in  the  mean  time 
consults  his  friends.  They  are  all  in  favor  of  undertaking  the 
iramey.  Hagen  alone  is  of  a  oontrary  mind*  He  is  mistnist- 
rai  of  Ohrimmld,  and  apprehends  some  treacherous  deugn  on 
hor  part  But  Oemot  and  Giselher,  anxious  to  see  their  sister, 
are  for  aeeepting  the  invitation. 

The .  expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Huns  is  therefore  re^ 
served  upon«    It  is  however  determined  that  they  should  only 
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proceed  with  an  escort  sufficiently  strong  to  guard  against  the 
dangov  of  a  stratagem.  The  princes  dien  set  out  with  a  reli- 
ine  connsting  of  sixtr  brayes  or  heroes,  of  a  thousand  sakot 
warriors,  and  of  nine  tnousand  ordinary  ones. 

Hamn,  as  we  may  well  smrmise,  does  not  remain  behind, 
llie  dangers  and  fatigues  whidi  he  fcxresees,  are  not  die 
thing  to  trouble  or  detain  him.  Another  warrior,  nearly  as 
redoubtable  as  Hagoi,  and  destined  to  act  a  con^iesous  part 
in  the  tragical  adventures  of  this  journey,  fiirures  among  A» 
personues  of  the  martial  escort.  This  is  Yolker,  who  is  also 
an  ezceUent  player  on  the  flute,  and  the  minstrel  of  the  little 
army. 

At  the  end  of  twdye  days  the  Burgundians  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  they  find  there  neither  boat  nor 
ferryman.  Hagen  leaves  the  rest  of  his  companions  and  walks 
along  tiie  stream  in  search  of  some  means  for  crossing  it  He 
first  encounters  a  company  of  sirens,  who  are  bathing  in  the 
waters  of  the  river,  ana  who  give  utterance  to  various  predie- 
tions  respecting  the  issue  of  tne  Journey  of  the  Burgundians. 
"  Warrior,"  says  one  of  them  to  him,  "  retrace  thy  steps  whilst 
thou  hast  time  to  do  so.  If  ye  arrive  among  the  Huna,  ye  am 
all  doomed  to  perish,  thou  and  thy  companions,  except  the 

8 nest  which  accompanies  you."  Hagen  is  unwilling  to  bekeve 
iie  prediction ;  another  siren  repeats  it  to  him,  but  he  never- 
theless persists  in  searching  for  the  means  of  conveying  tbs 
company  across  the  stream. 

Alter  a  number  of  adventures,  he  discovers  at  last  a  bark 
lying  on  the  shore,  of  which  he  takes  immediate  possesaion,  aad 
in  wnich  he  himself  ferries  the  Burgundians  to  the  opposito 
side.  In  the  midst  of  the  passage,  he  aeijses  the  priest  ii  the 
company  by  the  throat  and  tlm>ws  him  overboard  into  the 
river.  The  unfortunate  man,  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim, 
is  twenlT  times  on  the  point  of  hmng  awallowed  up  by  the 
waves ;  but  by  an  actual  miracle  he  escapes  at  last  without  in- 
iurv,  and  having  regained  the  shore  which  the  Bm^gundiaos 
had  just  left,  he  procoBds  on  his  way  back  toward  Worms.  By 
drowning  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  Uagen  had  desired 
to  falsify  the  predictiona  of  the  Danubian  sirena.  He  is  indeed 
a  little  trouUed  about  die  issue  of  his  project,  bat  the  idea  ot 
letuming  never  occurs  to  him. 

In  pasMug  through  Bavaria,  along  the  right  bank  <^  the 
Danube,  the  Burgundians  are  obliged  to  force  their  way,  and 
to  repd  the  attack  of  one  of  the  <miefs  of  the  country.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Bechlare,  they  find  Budiger,  who  gives  them  a 
most  genttx>us  and  hospitable  reception.  Giselher,  the  young- 
est of  the  Burgundian  princes^  becomes  enamored  of  tne  fair 
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Dietelind,  and  asks  her  in  marria^  of  the  margrave,  who  con- 
sents to  the  proposition.  This  union  is  celebrated  by  four  days 
<rf  feasting  and  rejoicing,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Burgundians 
again  prepare  to  parsue  their  jonmej  under  the  conduct  of 
&diger,  who  desires  to  present  them  in  person  at  the  court  of 
Attila.  The  lad^  of  the  margrave,  the  good  Gotelind,  makes 
magnificent  parting^esents  to  the  most  prominent  of  her 
ffoests.  She  gives  Hagen  a  very  valuable  shield,  and  Yolker 
bracelete. 

On  th^  arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Huns,  the  visitors  are  re- 
ceived by  Dietrich  of  Verona,  and  by  his  old  and  trusty  ser- 
vant Hildebrand,  whom  Attila  had  sent  ahead  to  meet  them. 
This  Dietrich  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  the  most  popular  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans.  Obliged  by  circum- 
stances, of  which  there  can  be  no  question  here,  to  quit  the 
country  of  the  Amalimgen,  that  is  to  say,  Italy,  of  which  he 
was  then  king,  he  had  fled  with  a  company  of  brave  followers 
to  the  court  of  Attila,  for  refuge,  where  he  had  since  lived  for 
many  vears,  respected  by  all  as  the  chief  of  heroes.  He  is  tiie 
Tery  ideal  of  martial  honor,  of  justice  and  fidelity.  He  is 
v^  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  Burgundian 
Tisit  to  die  court  of  Attila ;  and  he  informs  them  at  tlie  very 
outset,  that  Chrimhild  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Sieg- 
fried, which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  fihould  be  on 
their  gnard. 

Disquieted  b;^  such  an  admonition,  the  Burgundian  chieft 
take  Dietrich  aside  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  trom  him  some 
futiier  and  more  special  iiw>rmation  respecting  the  intentions 
rf Chrimhild.  "What  would  you  that  I  should  tell  you!" 
Baid  Dietrich  in  reply,  ^^  unless  it  bo  that  I  hear  her  weeping 
and  lamenting  every  morning  f " 

ThiB  information  oomes  too  late.  The  Burgundians  pursue 
theirjoumey  until  they  finally  arrive  at  the  palace  of  Attila. 
The  Huns,  fall  of  curiosity  to  see  the  strangers,  fiock  together 
from  every  quarter,  filling  the  avenues  through  which  they 
were  expected  to  pass.  Hagen,  who  had  long  smce  been  noto- 
rious among  them  as  the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  attracts  parti- 
cular attention.  His  tall  form,  his  haughty  step,  his  terrible 
figure  strike  the  eyes  of  all. 

Attila,  who  had  really  and  sincerely  desired  the  visit  of  the 
Burgundians,  haA  made  every  pr^aration  for  their  reception. 
As  for  Chrimhild.  as  soon  as  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  her  brothers,  sne  embraced  them  all  most  tenderly,  and  par- 
tieulariy  the  youngest  of  them,  on  whom  she  showered  her 
most  affectionate  caresses.    But  she  paid  no  attention  to  any 
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one  else.  Whm  Hageti  pwMived  this^  he  b^pm  to  ti^ten 
liie  knots  of  hit  hdmet,  and  said :  ^^  Aha  I  they  are  emfanMh 
ing  kings  here,  and  do  not  ereo  salute  their  warriors  I''  Qirim^ 
hiid  overhearing  these  trords^  replied :  ^  Be  veleome  to  wlHh 
ever  sees  Toa  here  with  pleasarel  But,  as  for  me,  what  rea- 
lm have  1  to  salute  joa  or  to  bid  yon  welocHnel  and  whi^ 
do  70a  bring  me  from  the  banks  of  the  RhineT  ''K  I  had 
known  that  yon  were  in  want  of  presents,  I  should  have  better 
provided  myself  with  some,'*  was  Hacen's  reply.  "  But  it  was 
qoite  enongn  for  me  to  carry  my  bwnet,  my  enirass  and  any 
trostjr  swonl  I'* 

*^  I  want  none  of  yoor  presents.  I  hare  no  need  of  your 
^Id,"  replied  the  qneen ;  *^  I  have  enough  of  my  own,  to  give 
to  whosoever  merits  it  But  I  have  snffimd  from  the  embeole^ 
ment  of  my  treasure  and  from  a  murder,  and  this  indeed  were 
well  worth  some  indemnity  1" 

Thereupon  Chrimhild,  before  ushering  the  Burgundians  into 
tiie  hall  prepared  for  their  accommodati<Mi,  requests  them  to 
surrender  dieir  swords  and  the  rest  of  their  arms,  promising  to 
return  them  again  afterward.  But  Hagen  protests  and  sajs : 
^  Ko,  no,  my  charming  queen  I  This  must  not  be  I  You  shall 
not  liave  Uie  trouble  of  caring  for  my  buckler  or  my  arms. 
You  are  a  queen,  and  I  have  Iwnt  from  my  father,  that  it  is 
the  part  charmed  men  to  protect  their  queens.^  ^Alasi"  CSujoh 
hild  then  exclaimed,  ^  tlie  Burgundians  are  on  their  ffuaid ; 
they  must  have  been  informed  of  my  design.  Oh,  could  I  but 
know  the  man  who  told  them  1    I  should  make  him  perish/' 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Ohrimhild  uttered  these  wotds  aside, 
and  without  having  had  the  intention  of  being  understood. 
Dietrich,  however,  either  heard  or  divined  them,  and  replied 
indignantly :  ^  It  is  I,  who  have  cautioned  these  noble  pnnces 
and  the  valiant  Hagen  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  none  but  a 
malicious  queen,  like  yourself,  could  blimie  me  for  the  deed/' 

Ohrimhild,  abashed  and  furious  at  this  declaration,  retires 
without  uttering  a  word  ;  but  she  darts  a  glance  at  the  enemies 
behind  her,  and  in  this  gUmce  resides  the  whole  of  her  d^ign. 
nien  Dietrich,  taking  Hagen  by  the  hand,  said:  <*The  woros 

1'uBt  uttered  by  the  queen  afflict  me  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
lere."    ^*  I  am  prepfured  for  all,"  replied  Hagen,  and  therempen 
the  two  warriors  separate. 

Whilst  the  three  princes  and  their  retinue  are  most  fraternally 
received  by  Attila,  Hagen  and  Yolker,  to  wBom  tiie  ceremc 
nies  appear  tedious,  step  aside  and  are  about  to  seat  themselves 
together  in  fr<mt  of  Clmmhild's  apartments,  lor  no  odier  pur^ 
pose  than  that  of  defying  the  qneen,  who  had  alresdy  been  so 
iportally  offended*    Chnmhild  perceives  them ;  and  on  reoog- 
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nizing  Siegfried's  sword  in  the  hands  of  Hagen,  she  begins  to 
cry  and  to  lament  exceedingly*  Some  of  Attila's  men,  who 
are  present,  inquire  of  the  queen  for  the  cause  of  her  chagrin. 
8he  accuses  Hagen,  and  exhorts  them  to  avenge  her. 

The  Huns  arm  themselves  immediately  to  the  number  of  six- 
\Y.  **  How  now  I  What  ?  Sixty  of  you  think  of  lighting  Hagen  1" 
Ghrimhild  then  exclaimed :  "  Arm  yourselves  m  greater  num- 
bers I  Let  all  of  you  be  armed,  as  many  as  are  now  present 
here."  They  then  arm  themselves  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred and  express  themselves  ready  to  march.  *'  Wait  yet  a 
moment  longer,"  added  the  queen,  "  I  wish  to  appear  in  person 
before  Hagen,  with  my  crown  on  my  head,  ana  to  reproach 
him  in  your  presence  for  the  wrongs  he  has  done  me.  He  will 
not  deny  them,  so  ferocious  and  so  proud  is  he  I  And  then 
you  must  do  your  best  to  do  me  justice." 

Hagen  and  Volker  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
against  them ;  and  yet  they  remained  from  motives  of  pride 
and  of  defiance ;  they  dreaded  the  reproach  of  being  deserters. 
Ghrimhild  then  advanced  at  the  head  of  her  four  hundred  men, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Hagen  in  an  angry  tone,  she  said: 
"  Well,  now,  Ha^en  I  How  couldst  thou  be  so  audacious,  as 
to  show  thy  face  m  a  country  where  I  am  queen  ?  How  couldst 
thou  be  so  far  wanting  in  sense  as  to  make  thy  appearance 
in  my  presence  ?"  Hagen  replied :  "  I  have  followed  my  mas- 
ters, it's  not  my  custom  to  stay  when  they  are  marching." 
*'  But  hast  thou  not  merited  my  hatred  f"  continued  Ghrimhild, 
"  didst  thou  not  assassinate  Siegfried  my  husband  t"  "  A  truce 
to  useless  words !"  replied  the  warrior ;  "  yes,  my  name  is 
Hagen,  it  is  I  that  murdered  Siegfried !  He  was  to  pay  the 
tears  of  Brunhild  with  his  blood.  Yes  I  and  once  more  yes, 
queen  I  I  am  responsible  for  all  yen  now  impute  to  me.  Let 
whoever  will,  man  or  woman,  call  me  to  account ;  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  no  falsehood  for  so  small  a  matter  1"  "  Ye  hear  it," 
said  Ghrimhild  to  her  men,  "  ye  hear  it,  my  brave  warriors ;. 
do  me  then  justice  and  revenge  me  now  1" 

At  this  appeal,  the  four  hundred  Huns  look  at  each  other,, 
without  venturing  to  commence  the  combat.  The  aspect  and 
renown  of  the  two  champions  inspire  them  with  dread.  They 
retreat,  and  the  two  champions  likewise  retire  on  their  part,  in. 
order  to  rejoin  their  companions  in  the  hall  where  Attila  re- 
ceived them. 

When  the  hour  for  the  banquet  had  arrived,  the  Amelungen,, 
the  Burgnndians  and  the  Huns  all  take  their  seat-s  at  the  table,, 
and  they  protract  their  merriment  and  feasting  until  midnight. 
The  Burgnndians  then  ask  permission  to  retire,  and  they  are 
conducted  into  a  hall  of  vast  dimensions,  where  beds  had  been 
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prepared  for  them.  Giselher  shows  some  uneasiness  in  regard 
to  tne  designs  of  Chrimhild ;  but  Hagen  and  Yolker  dispel  his 
fears  and  engage  to  watch  in  anns  for  the  common  safety 
throughout  the  night. 

The  precaution  was  not  superfluous.  Chrimhild  had  stiven 
directions  to  some  of  her  deyoted  followers  to  massacre  Hagen 
during  the  night  in  the  midst  of  his  companions.     But  Yolker, 

girceiving  one  of  their  casques  gleaming  in  the  dark,  rouses 
agen  from  his  sleep,  and  Chrimhild's  men  retire  without  mak- 
ing the  at^mpt. 

At  daybreak  the  Burgnndians  rise  and  repair  to  church  in 
arms.  Attila  and  Chrimhild  likewise  make  their  appearance, 
attended  by  a  powerful  escort.  Attila  is  surprisea  to  see  his 
guests  completely  armed  and  asks  them  for  the  reason.  Hagen 
simply  replies  that  this  was  their  custom.  They  are  too  proud 
to  confess  their  suspicions  and  to  complain  of  Chrimhild's 
attempts,  of  which  Attila  is  entirely  ignorant 

After  the  mass — ^for  it  was  customary  among  the  Huns  to 
say  and  to  attend  mass — commence  the  amusements,  the  jousts 
and  tournaments,  at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  different  nations 
there  assembled  to  vie  with  each  other  in  distinguishing  them- 
selves. But  the  festival  soon  changes  into  a  scene  of  com- 
bat. Volker  having  deliberately  ana  from  a  pure  caprice  of 
ferocity  killed  one  of  Attila's  men,  a  fray  ensues  between  the 
Huns  and  the  Bnrgundians,  the  former  wishing  to  kill  Yolker 
in  return  and  the  latter  rushing  to  his  defence.  It  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  Attila  restores  order  and  saves  the  mur- 
derer. 

Everybody  now  returns  to  the  palace ;  but  everybody  enters 
it  with  defiance,  with  anger  and  with  feelings  oi  resentment 
which  wait  but  for  an  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  a  blaze.  No 
one  is  willing  to  lay  aside  his  arms ;  every  one  expects  to  be  in 
want  of  them.  Attila  protects  his  guests  most  generously  and 
utters  the  most  terrible  menaces  against  whoever  of  his  men 
should  venture  to  attack  them. 

Chrimhild,  however,  more  and  more  incensed,  endeavors 
secretly  by  all  sorts  of  bribes  and  promises  to  gain  Attila's 
warriors  over  to  her  side,  in  order  to  make  them  the  instruments 
of  her  vengeance.  She  addresses  herself  in  the  first  place  to  one 
of  the  chie&  of  the  Amelungen,  to  old  Hildebrand,  who,  how- 
ever, rejects  her  offers  and  ner  prayers  with  disdain.  She  is 
more  fortunate  with  Bloedel,  one  of  Attila's  most  important 
vassals.  She  seduces  him  by  the  offer  of  a  beautiful  woman  and 
a  duchy,  and  obtains  his  promise  to  engage  in  the  battle  against 
the  Huns.  Contented  and  full  of  nappy  expectations^  ^e 
enters  now  the  hall,  where  dinner  is  already  served.    They  are 
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seated ;  and  the  gaietj  of  the  occaBion  commences  with  good 
cheer  and  wine. 

In  the  course  of  the  banquet,  Attila  s^ids  for  young  Orteliebe, 
his  son,  and  introduces  him  by  way  of  friemlship  to  the  Bar* 
gondian  princes.  ^^  Here,"  says  he,  ^^  is  mj  son  and  the  son  of 
your  sist^ ;  I  hope  that  he  will  grow  up  to  sery^e  you,  and  it  is 
my  d^^ire  that  yon  should  take  him  with  you  to  the  Rhine, 
to  bring  him  up  and  make  a  man  of  him."  ^^  And  how  can  we 
make  a  man  of^  and  what  seryice  can  we  expect  from,  an  abor- 
tion like  this  ?"  was  Haven's  hasty  retort.  '^  I  swear  that  I  shall 
not  be  seen  much  in  his  company  at  the  palace  of  Worms." 
This  bmtal  affront  shocks  the  feelings  of  Attiia  yeir  mueh.  All 
the  hilarity  of  the  banquet  eyaporates  in  tlie  twmkling  of  an 
eye.  Eyery  one  is  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his  sinister  pre- 
sentiments return. 

But  the  war  had  already  recommenced  from  another  quarter. 
Bloedel  had  kept  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Ohrimhild. 
He  had  assailed  the  seryants  of  the  Burgundians  in  the  separate 
hall  where  they  were  eating  their  repast,  with  Hagen's  brother, 
the  intrepid  Dankwart,  at  their  head.  Bloedel  is  killed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fray,  and  his  warriors  are  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  fiye  hundred  men.  Bat  they  return  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  thousand,  and  the  nine  thousand  seryants  of  ihe 
Bargnndians  are  all  massacred  to  the  yery  last  of  them,  toge- 
ther with  twelve  chosen  warriors  beside. 

Dankwart  alone  remaining,  defends  himself  againpt  the  flood 
of  his  assailants.  Forcing  a  passage  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  he 
plnnges  out,  constantly  lighting  while  retreating  toward  the 
hall  where  the  kings  were  dining,  and  where  no  one  knew  as 
yet  anything  of  the  massacre  that  had  just  taken  place.^  He 
arrives  and  rushes  in,  covered  with  blood,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  and  without  his  shield,  at  the  yery  moment  when  the 
young  prince  Orteliebe  was  going  about  m>m  table  to  table  and 
mtroaucing  himself  to  guest  after  guest. 

'*  You  are  too  much  at  your  ease  here,  brother  Hagen,"  ex- 
claimed Dankwart;  ^^know  that  all  our  servants  and  their 
twelve  chiefs  have  been  butchered  by  the  Hans  1"  At  this 
announcement,  Hagen  draws  hra  sword.  With  the  first  blow  he 
levels  he  hews  off  the  head  of  little  Orteliebe,  and  makes  it  fly 
into  the  lap  of  its  mother ;  with  a  second  he  kills  the  governor 
of  the  child,  and  with  the  third  cuts  off  an  arm  of  the  minstrel 
who  is  playing  the  flute  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
"  Receive  now,"  says  he  to  him,  "  the  reward  for  thy  message 
to  the  Burgundians,"  and  he  conlanues  to  strike  and  to  kill  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  whilst  Yolker,  his  faithful  companion, 
is  imitating  his  example.  The  Huns  defend  themselves  as  well 
as  they  can. 
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All  this  had  been  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  bef(M9 
the  three  Borgundian  kings  had  time  to  prevent  the  carnage  by 
their  interfermoe«  They  make  a  momentary  attempt  to  stop  it ; 
but  when  they  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  they  themselves 
draw  their  swords  and  likewise  commence  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Hie  Hnns,  who  had  porsued  Dankwart  to  the  very 
entrance  of  the  royal  hall,  hearing  the  oonfiision  and  the  criea 
of  the  fray,  endeavor  to  force  an  entrance  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  their  friends*  But  Dankwart,  who  is  stationed  at  the 
door,  repulses  them  and  keeps  them  at  bay. 

Attila  and  Ohrimhild  are  m  the  most  terrible  agonies  at  the 
sight  of  the  combat  Chrimhild  then  turns  to  Dietrich  and 
says :  ^^  Koble  chief  of  the  Amelungen,  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to 
perish  without  succor  t"  ^^  And  what  succor  can  I  bring  thee, 
my  noble  queen  ?"  was  Dietrich's  reply ;  "  I  am  in  dread  for 
myself  and  for  my  friends.  The  Burgundians  are  so  furious  in 
their  carnage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  them."  Chrimhild 
renews  her  entreaties,  and  Dietrich  bestirring  himself  at  last 
rejoins :  "  I  will  try  what  I  can  do ;"  and  thereupon  the  chief 
of  warriors  lifts  up  his  voice  of  thunder— «  voice  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  poet,  resounded  far  through  the  palace 
like  the  sound  of  a  buffaK>hom. 

At  this  voice  and  at  the  command  of  Gunther,  the  Burgnn- 
dians  suspend  the  combat  for  a  moment  Dietrich  then  de- 
mands permission  to  withdraw  his  Amelungen  and  to  take  alon^ 
with  him  whomsoever  he  pleased.  His  request  is  granted 
Then,  extending  one  hand  to  Ohrimhild  and  the  other  to  Attila, 
he  conducts  them  out  of  the  hall  with  six  hundred  men.  Budi- 

fer  asks  and  obtains  the  same  favor.    He  retires  with  five 
undred  of  his  followers. 

After  the  departure  of  these  two  chiefs,  the  combat  com- 
mences anew  and  continues  till  all  the  Huns  present  are 
completely  exterminated.  The  Burgundians,  now  victorious, 
take  a  few  moments'  rest,  while  Volker  and  Hagen,  leaning  on 
their  shields  at  the  entrance  of  the  tower  which  led  to  the  nail, 
insult  and  defy  the  Huns  who  had  remained  without* 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Giselher,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  Burgundians  were  going  to  be  assailed  again  by  new  floods 
of  the  enemy,  jH*oposes  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  it  was  encumbered.  Seven  thousand  of  them,  either 
dead  or  dving,  are  thrown  out  of  the  windows  before  the  very 
eves  of  their  friends  or  relatives,  who  lament  that  they  are 
obliged  to  see  the  wounded  perish  in  this  manner,  whose 
life  might  have  been  saved  by  a  little  timely  aid.  "  I  have 
been  confidently  assured  that  these  Huns  are  good  for  nothing 
cowards,"  says  V  olker  at  the  sight ;  "  look  at  diem,  how  they  are 
crying  like  women,  instead  of  taking  up  and  attending  to  those 
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of  them  who  are  merely  wounded."  A  noble  margrave  of  the 
Hnns,  hearing  Yolker  speak  in  this  manner  ana  taking  his 
advice  to  be  a  friendly  one,  advances  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  one  of  his  reuttives  whom  he  perceives  womided  amid 
the  pile  of  the  dead,  and  Yolker  kills  him  widi  an  arrow. 

Meanwhile  Attila,  who  is  henceforth  as  farions  against  his 
^ests,  as  he  had  at  first  been  benevolent  and  generous  toward 
mem,  has  also  armed  himself  and  takes  his  place  at  ihe  head  of 
his  men,  while  Chrimhild  on  her  part  again  resorts  to  tears,  to 
promises  and  to  entreaties  in  order  to  excite  her  warriors 
against  Ha^n.  Inflamed  by  these  her  exhortations,  Iring,  a 
young  Danish  chief,  attachea  to  the  service  of  Attila,.  demands 
his  arms  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  luck  against  the  redoubted 
Ilagen ;  several  of  his  friends  propose  to  follow  himj  but  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  love  of  glory,  iring,  throwing  himself  at 
their  feet,  conjures  them  to  allow  him  to  fight  the  enemy  alone. 

He  first  directs  his  attack  a^inst  Hagen  and  Yolker  both 
successively ;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  them,  he  falls  upon  other  warriors  of  whom  he  kills 
several ;  then  suddenly  turning  again  to  Hagen,  he  wounds 
him  and  escapes  without  any  hurt.  But  he  scarcely  gives  him- 
self time  to  breathe.  Encouraged  by  the  encomiums  of  Chrim- 
hild and  challenged  by  Hagen,  he  returns  to  the  combat.  But 
his  hour  is  at  hand,  and  Hagen  strikes  him  with  a  mortal  blow. 
Two  of  his  friends,  Imfried  and  Haward,  advance  in  order  to 
avenge  him,  but  they  are  likewise  slain.  Their  men  then 
rallying  force  a  passage  into  the  hall,  and  the  combat  com- 
mences again  within.  The  new  assailants  fall,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  Burgundians,  wearied  by  their  desperate  efforts, 
repose  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

j^ieir  repose  however  is  soon  interrupted.  At  the  behest  of 
Attila  and  Chrimhild,  the  Huns  fjrecipitate  themselves  against 
them ;  they  defend  themselves  with  the  same  intrepidity  and 
with  the  same  success,  until  the  hour  of  midnight  strikes.  When, 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  they  deliberate  in  regard 
to  their  position,  they  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
offering  any  further  resistance  to  an  enemy,  whose  numbers 
they  perceive  increasing  every  moment,  wnile  their  own  is 
necessarily  diminishing,  and  they  resolve  on  making  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace.  Gunther  and  his  two  brothers  come 
oat  to  treat  with  Attila  and  Chrimhild  in  a  conference  which 
the  latter  had  agreed  to.  But  Attila  declares,  that  after  all 
the  mischief  they  had  done  they  had  no  peace  to  expect  from 
him.  Gemot  solicits  at  least  the  favor  of  leaving  tne  hall  in 
which  they  were  shut  up,  and  of  dying  by  fighting  in  the 
open  air. 
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Attila  and  the  Hoiib  would  probably  have  consented  to  this 
request,  but  Chrimhild  reAises  to  grant  it.  Giselher  renews  it 
in  his  turn,  and  craves  the  pardon  of  his  sister  in  consideration 
of  the  tenderness  and  affection  which  he  bad  ever  exhibited 
toward  her.  ^^Yon  deserve  no  pard<»i,"  replied  the  queen, 
^^  Since  ILu^  has  murdered  my  son.  Nevertheless,  ye  are  the 
cliildren  of  my  mother,  and  I  will  consent  to  let  von  ffo  in 

S^ace,  if  you  will  but  surremler  Ha^n."  ^^  Kever  r'  exclaims 
emot ;  ^^  this  can  never  be  1  And  if  there  were  ten  thousand 
of  us,  we  would  sooner  perish,  all  of  us,  than  deliver  up  a  sinde 
one  of  our  numb^  1"  "  Yes,  let  us  die  1"  adds  Giselher.  "Ko 
one  can  prevent  us  from  dying  like  brave  men." 

The  parlev  being  broken  on,  Chrimhild  sets  fire  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  piJace,  and  in  an  instant  the  flames  envelop  the 
hall  of  the  Burgundians,  who  are  either  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
or  devoured  by  the  heat.  Cries  of  horror  and  dolorous  groans 
are  arising  in  every  direction :  "  Oh,  how  frightful  it  is  to 
perish  in  tne  midst  of  the  fire  I  How  sweet  it  would  be  to  die 
fighting  in  the  open  air  I — ah  1  what  a  horrid  thirst  1" 

When  Hagen  heard  these  lamentations  from  the  door  of  the 
hall,  which  in  conjunction  with  Yolker  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend,  he  shouts  with  a  loud  voice :  '^  Let  him  who  is  athirst 
drink  blood  I  In  the  midst  of  a  conflagration  like  tbk,  blood 
is  better  than  wine."  At  these  words  one  of  the  Burgundians 
kneels  down  by  the  side  of  a  corpse,  and  undoing  his  helmet 
begins  to  drink  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  its  wounds,  and 
though  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tasted  it,  he  still 
finds  it  very  excdlent.  "  Thanks  for  your  advice.  Sir  Hagen," 
exclaimed  the  ret*reshed  warrior,  as  he  rose;  ^'I  am  much 
obliged  to  you ;  I  have  quenched  mj  thirst  completely  1"  And 
others,  who  heard  him  say  that  the  blood  was  good,  drank  of 
it  in  their  turn  and  felt  themselves  relieved. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  continue  to  penetrate  into  the  hall. 
The  Burgundians,  driven  into  the  background,  ]:Hrotect  them- 
selves with  their  shields  as  well  as  they  can,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bands  of  their  helmets  from  taking  fire,  they  steep 
them  in  blood.  The  eonflagrati<m,  however,  gradually  abates 
at  last.  The  hall  was  ro(^<^  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the 
effect  of  the  flames.  But  of  all  the  number  of  the  Burgun- 
dians nx  hundred  only  remained ;  four  hundred  had  perished 
either  in  combat  or  in  the  flames. 

After  a  few  hours,  which  had  been  a  century  of  inexpressible 
anguish,  Gisdher  says :  ^^  I  think  it  must  be  nearly  aaylight, 
I  feel  a  fresh  breeze  rising."  "  Yes,"  says  another,  "  I  perceive 
the  day  aj>proaching,  but  the  day  will  bring  us  no  advantage 
over  the  night.    Let  us  prepare  to  die  with  honor !" 
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His  word  was  true;  for,  scarcely  had  daylight  made  its 
appearance,  before  the  Burgundians  were  assailed  anew  by 
multitudes  of  Huns  which  kept  increasing  around  them  every 
moment. 

Eudiger,  the  good  margrave,  touched  b^  their  distress,  makes 
a  final  attempt  to  reconcile  tnem  to  Attila.  But  Dietrich,  to 
whom  he  adaresses  himself,  declares  the  king's  unwillingness 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace.  Kudiger  is  disconsolate : 
he  is  unable  to  restrain  his  tears;  he  laments  tiie  frightful 
destiny  of  the  valiant  warriors,  who  had  been  his  guests,  and 
one  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law.  One  of  Attila's  men,  who  wit- 
nesses this  anguish,  loudly  denounces  him  to  Chrimliild  as  a 
traitor  and  a  coward,  who  only  desires  peace  from  a  lack  of 
coura^  to  fight  and  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  vassal.  Eudigcr's 
erief  IS  quelled  for  a  moment  by  his  anger.  He  kills  bis  tra- 
aacer  by  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and  openly  declares  that  he  can 
not  in  consistency  with  good  faith  light  against  men,  who  had 
come  to  the  court  of  Attila  under  his  escort  and  protection. 
But  Attila  reproaches  him  sharply  for  this  refusal  to  serve. 
Chrimhild  presses  her  suit  still  more  urgently ;  she  reminds 
him  of  the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  at  Worms  to  aid  her 
and  to  avenge  her  on  her  enemies,  and  finally  throws  herself 
at  his  feet  to  implore  his  assistance.  Attila  carries  his  impor- 
tuni^  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  generous  Budiger  is  thus 
divided  betwe^i  two  contrary  duties,  both  of  which  are  equally 
imperious  and  equally  painful.  *'  Oh,  how  unfortunate  I  am  r 
he  then  exclaims  in  his  distress,  ^^  to  have  lived  to  see  a  si^ht 
like  this  I  To-day  I  am  compelled  to  lose  my  honor,  my  faith, 
my  probity  and  all  that  God  has  given  me.  Whichever  party 
I  may  serve,  or  whichever  I  may  abandon,  I  still  shall  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  if  I  keep  neutral  and  undivided,  I  shall  be 
blamed  by  all." 

Then  turning  toward  Attila,  he  said ;  "  My  liege  and  master, 
take  back  whatever  1  hold  in  fief  from  you ;  take  back  your 
lands  and  castles ;  I  want  no  more  of  tnem.  I  am  going  to 
depart.  I  shall  take  my  daughter  by  one  hand  and  my  wife 
by  the  other,  and  I  shall  go  begging  my  bread  throughout  the 
country,  but  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  laith  and 
honor." 

Chrimhild  and  Attila,  however,  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
the  refusal ;  they  redouble  their  entreaties  and  their  pra]P^ers^ 
until  at  last  they  succeed  in  shaking  the  resolution  of  Kuaiger.. 
"  The  matter  is  therefore  settled  now,"  exclaimed  the  noble- 
msurgrave,  "  and  I  shall  have  to  give  my  life  to-day  for  the: 
benefits  you  have  conferred  on  me  I  I'll  die,  then,  since  you'll 
have  it  so  I    In  a  few  moments  my  lands,  my  castles  will  revert 
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to  you  through  a  hand  of  which  I  am  now  ignorant.  I  com- 
mend to  you  my  wife  and  daughter." 

Then  turning  to  hifl  warriors,  he  said :  "  Quick,  arm  your- 
selves, ye  braves ;  let  all  of  you  be  armed  I  We  are  about  to 
march  against  the  Burffundians."  When  the  latter  perceive 
him  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  men,  thev  are  struck  with 
surprise  and  crief.  They  are  now  troubled  for  the  first  time. 
The  idea  of  figntinff  against  the  generous  Kudiger,  whom  every- 
body honored,  ana  to  whom  thev  themselves  were  under  so 
many  obligations,  fills  them  with  norror. 

But  Rudiger has  already  arrived  within  speakin^istance  of  the 
enemy.  He  sets  his  superb  buckler  down  upon  the  ground  for  a 
moment,  which  was  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  them. 
"Defend  yourselves,  ye  valiant  Burgundians I"  he  exclaims, 
"  I  am  constrained  to  attack  you."  Protestations  of  amity  and 
of  regret  are  interchanged  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  combat  was  to  commence,  Hagen  suspends  it  once 
more  by  exclaiming :  "  Noble  Rudiger,  here  is  the  ma^ificent 
shield  which  your  good  lady,  the  margravine,  presented  to  me, 
and  which  I  carried  with  me  as  a  precious  gift  of  friendship  to 
the  country  of  the  Huns.  But  see,  it  is  now  completely  muti- 
lated \>j  the  blows  of  the  Huns.  How  gladlv  woula  I  exchange 
my  cuirass  for  a  shield  like  yours  1"  "fiy  giving  you  this 
shield^"  says  Rudiger,  "I  shall  perhaps  offend  the  queen.  But 
here  it  is,  notwithstanding !  Take  it,  brave  Hagen,  and  may 
you  safely  carry  it  to  the  land  of  the  Burgundians  I" 

On  seeing  Rudiger  thus  depriving  himself  of  his  buckler, 
many  wamors  who  had  never  wept  before,  were  moved  to 
tears.  Hagen  himself  was  touched,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  fight  against  him. 

Volker,  having  witnessed  this  scen^,  advances  in  his  turn 
toward  Rudiger.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  behold  the  bracelets 
which  your  kind  ladv  the  margravine  gave  to  me,  recom- 
mending me  to  take  them  with  me  to  the  fttes,  when  we  were 
coming  on.  Will  you  inform  her  that  I  am  wearing  them  t" 
"  Yes,  orave  Volker,"  was  Rudiger's  reply,  "  I  promise  you  to 
do  so,  if  I  see  her  again  1" 

"  After  this  admirable  incident,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  pure  ray  of  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
terrible  tempest,  the  combat  recommences.  Rudiger,  afker 
having  made  great  havoc  among  the  Burgundians,  is  assailed 
by  Gemot;  they  both  fight  for  a  great  whue  with  equal  v^or, 
and  they  conclude  by  Killing  each  other.  After  the  fall  of 
Rudiger,  all  his  followers  are  cut  to  pieces  to  the  very  last  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  rumor  of  Rudiger's  death  spreads  in  every 
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direction,  and  with  this  rumor  an  inexpreesible  consternation 
and  sorrow.  Attila  and  Chrimhild  particularly  are  full  of 
despair.  Dietrich  is  unwilling  to  credit  the  odious  news.  Old 
Hildebrand  is  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  he  is  accom- 

J>anied  by  a  numerous  troop  of  Amelungen,  all  armed  and  ready 
or  action  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Hildebrand  sets  out,  and  naving  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  the  Burgnndians,  he  asks  what  had  become  of  Eudiger. 
The  reply  was  that  he  was  dead,  and  at  this  reply  the  Amelun- 
gen begin  to  weep  and  to  lament  until  their  beards  and  cheeks 
are  completely  inundated  with  their  tears.  "  Now,  then,  ye 
Burgundians,"  replied  Hildebrand  with  a  voice  broken  with 
frequent  sobs,  "  give  up  the  body  of  Eudiger,  that  we  may  render 
the  last  service  to  him  whom  we  would  have  so  gladly  served 
alive I^  "The  body  of  Eudiger  1  No  one  shall  bring  it  to 
you,''  replied  Volker.  "  You  may  come  yourselves  and  take  it, 
as  it  lies  here  all  besmeared  with  blood.  The  service  ye  wish 
to  render  him  will  be  aU  the  more  complete  for  it." 

After  these  insolent  words,  the  altercation  between  the  Ame- 
lungen and  the  Burgundians  becomes  still  sharper,  until  it 
finalljr  ends  in  a  combat  in  which  all  of  Dietrich's  warriors  are 
killea,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hildebrand,  who  retreats, 
wounded  by  Hagen.  On  the  side  of  the  Burgundians,  Hagen 
and  Gunther  are  the  only  warriors  left  alive. 

Completely  covered  with  blood,  Hildebrand  returns  to  Die- 
trich, who,  seeing  him  wounded,  and  without  giving  him  time 
to  explain  himself,  says  to  him  :  "  You  have  suffered  no  more 
than  you  have  merited !  Why  did  you  break  the  peace  which 
I  had  promised  to  the  Burgundians  ?"  "  We  have  only  de- 
mandea  the  body  of  Eudiger  and  the  Burgundians  have  refused 
it."  At  these  words,  Dietrich,  no  longer  now  in  doubt  about 
the  death  of  Eudiger,  ^ves  vent  to  tears  and  lamentations  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  "  Give  orders  to  mv  men  to  arm 
themselves  at  once,"  he  thereupon  exhorted  Hildebrand ;  "  and 
bring  me  my  arms,  too ;  I  will  proceed  myself  to  miestion  the 
Burgundians."  "You  have  no  other  man  besides  myself, 
dear  master,"  was  Hildebrand's  reply  ;  "  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

New  source  of  anguish  to  Dietrich  this,  who  arms  himself 
with  all  possible  spe^  and  then  marches  with  rapid  strides  to- 
ward the  Burgundians,  followed  by  Hildebrand.  Having 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hall  where  Gunther  and  Hagen  are 
stationed,  ready  to  defend  themselves,  the  hero  puts  his  shield 
upon  the  ground,  as  a  sign  of  pacific  intentions.  He  complains 
of  the  death  of  his  men,  of  that  of  Eudiger,  and  of  their  refu- 
sal to  give  up  the  bod^  of  the  latter.  "  All  this,"  he  adds, 
"requires  some  reparation.    Surrender  yourselves  therefore  at 
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discretion  into  mj  hands ;  I  will  protect  jou  with  all  my  influ- 
ence and  power,  so  that  none  of  the  Huns  ^ill  dare  to  do  you 
the  slightest  injury.  I  pledge  you  my  word  to  reconduct  you 
to  your  country  and  to  aie,  if  need  he,  m  your  defence."  "  Mav 
God  forbid,"  exclaimed  Hagen,  '^  that  two  brave  wiuriort,  still 
in  possession  of  their  arms  wherewith  they  may  defend  them-- 
selves,  should  ever  surrender  to  any  man  whoever  be  may  be !'' 
"  ^^U,  ^®^''  then,  let  us  see  how  you  will  defmd  yourself  1" 
was  Dietrich's  reply. 

Hereupon  the  combat  between  the  two  powerful  warriors 
commences.  Dietrich  is  at  first  obliged  to  emplov  all  his  agi- 
litv  and  skill  to  avoid  the  blows  of  Hagen  and  of  his  redoubt- 
able Balmung,  Siegfried's  former  sword.  But  after  a  while, 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  Burgundian  exposed  his  side, 
he  wounds  him  with  a  large,  deep  gash.  "There  you  are 
wounded,  Hagen!"  said  Dietrich  then ;  '<I  should  acquire  but 
little  honor,  were  I  to  make  an  end  oX  you  :  I  pr^er  to  make 
you  prisoner."  While  uttering  these  words,  he  throws  aside  his 
shield,  and  rushing  suddenly  upon  Hagen  incloses  him  in  his 
iron  arms,  binds  hmi  and  carries  him  thus  bound  to  Ghrimhild, 
saying :  "  Spare  him  his  life ;  who  knows  but  that  at  son^e  fu- 
ture day  he  mav,  by  his  faidiful  services,  repair  the  mischief  he 
has  done  you  ?'' 

Chrimhild  is  filled  with  joy  at  a  spectacle  like  this ;  and  mak- 
ing Dietrich  many  acknowledgments,  she  orders  Hagen  to  be 
transported  into  a  dark  dungeon.  Dietrich  returns  to  Gunther, 
and  after  a  long  combat  throws  him  at  last  upon  the  ground, 
surdiarges  him  with  fetters  and  brings  him  before  Chrimhild. 
"  £now,  noble  lady,  know,"  savs  he  then  to  her,  "  that  never 
valiant  men  like  these  were  delivered  prisoners  to  a  ^ueen. 
Permit  my  friendship  to  preserve  their  lives."  Chnmhild 
assures  him  that  his  prayer  would  be  granted,  and  the  hero 
retires  weeping. 

But  scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the  queen  ordered  Gun- 
ther and  Hsgen  to  be  thrown  into  separate  prisons.  Then  mak- 
ing her  appearance  before  the  latter,  she  accosted  him  thus : 
"  Hagen,  ii  you  wUl  restore  to  me  the  treasure  of  which  you 
have  robbed  me,  I  will  i)ermit  you  to  return  to  the  country  of 
the  Burgundians."  "  My  noble  queen,"  replied  Hagem  "  your 
words  are  spoken  to  the  wind.  I  have  swcnm,  that  I  would 
never  indicate  or  surrender  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  to 
any  one,  as  long  as  one  of  my  masters  is  alive." 

At  these  woras  of  Hagen,  Chrimhild  leaves  him ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  she  returns,  holding  a  bleeding 
head  by  its  hair.  "  You  have  no  longer  any  master,"  says  she 
to  Hagen,  as  she  presents  the  head  to  him,  ^^and  now  you 
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may  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  treasure."  Hagen,  darting 
a  glance  at  the  head,  recognizes  it  at  once  as  that  of  Gunther, 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  intensest  grief,  exclaims:  "It  all 
has  come  to  pass,  as  I  have  wished  it.  God  and  myself  now 
only  know  where  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  is.  Thou,  de- 
mon of  a  woman,  wilt  never  know,  nor  ever  own  a  particle 
of  it." 

"  I  shall  have  at  least  this  sword  of  it,"  was  Chrimhild's  re- 
ly ;  "  it  is  my  Siegfried's ;  he  wore  it  when  I  saw  him  last." 
he  then  seizes  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  and  having  drawn  it  out 
of  the  scabbard  brandishes  it  over  Hagen  and  with  a  single  blow 
cuts  off  his  head. 

Attila,  Hildebrand  and  Dietrich,  meanwhile  arriving  and 
perceiving  what  Chrimhild  had  done,  are  seized  with  horror. 
Hildebrand  cannot  restrain  his  anger ;  he  rushes  ^pon  her  and 
strikes  her  with  such  violence,  that  he  kills  her.  Thus  ends  the 
barbarous  tri^dy.* 

*  The  poet  concludes  tbe  terrible  action  of  his  epopee  with  the  foUowing  two  stanzas : 

Jne  Chan  ineh  niht  besoheiden .  was  aider  da  geschM^ . 
wan  christen  nnt  heiden  .  weinen  man  do  sach . 
wibe  nnt  knehte  .  nnt  manige  schone  meit , 
die  heten  naoh  ir  frinnden .  din  aller  groaiaten  leit . 

Jne  sage  fi|  nn  nflit  mere  .  tob  der  grosra  not. 
die  da  erslagen  waren .  ^  laaen  %en  tot , 
wie  ir  dinch  an  geviengen  .  sit  der  Hnnen  diet, 
hie  hat  das  bmbto  ein  ende .  das  isi  der 
Nibehmge  Uet . 

I  oaanot  tldiQ|rs  girt,  of  what  did  alterward  take  place, 

Farther  than  tais  i—hkc  wife  and  kniffht  were  seen  with  weeping  fao%; 

And  eke  the  trusty  yeomanry,  wept  for  their  fHends  no  less. 

Thna  ha?6 1  broognt  unto  an  end  Thi  NnLyNGin's  DisfREsa. 

;  T«  Lassherg's  text  and  Biroh's  traiialatlon.^£<i. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WALTER  OP  AQUITANIA. 
III.      AKALTBIB     OF     WALTSB. 

The  aatfac»>  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Nibelungen ''  is  entirely  un- 
known. We  can  only  judge,  from  the  dialect 'and  from  various 
features  of  his  work,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  nume- 
rous and  brilliant  series  of  Minnesingers,  which  flourished  in 
Suabia  from  the  end  of  the  twelftii  to  flie  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  composition  of  the  poem  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  diat  interval,  and  certainlv  rather  to  the  be- 
ginning than  to  the  end  of  it.  In  fact,  we  nave  every  reason 
to  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Among  the  different  monuments  of  ancient  Germanic  poetiy, 
which  are  by  their  subject  related  to  the  poem  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen,  there  are  two  that  are  more  inimc^iately  and  more  ex- 
pressly connected  with  it  The  one  is  vaguely  entitled  ^^  The 
Lamentation,"  and  is  generally  appended  to  the  *^  Song  of  the 
Nibelungen."  It  is  merely  a  sort  of  compendium,  a  somewhat 
diversified  recapitulation  of  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  de- 
scribes the  scenes  at  the  court  of  Attila.  Its  merits  are  in  other 
respects  quite  indifferent  It  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  centurv.* 

The  other  work,  whicn  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  short  poem  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Homed  Siegfried,"  and  constitutes  a  part  of  Uie 
poetic  cycle  of  the  "  Heldenbuch,"  or  Book  of  Heroes-f    The 

*  This  poem  may  be  foand  in  Lachmann'B  edition  of  the  original  text  of  the  Nibe- 
langen  Lied.  It  is,  however,  not  now  renerally  printed  in  connection  with  the  epos, 
to  which  it  was  once  regarded  as  an  indispenssDle  appendix.  "It  is  not  in  the  same 
metre  as  the  Nibelnngen  Lied,  but  in  eight-syllable  couplets,  and  contains  4660  lines. 
In  the  beginning  the  adventures  of  the  Nibelnngen  are  shortly  recapitulated ;  after 
which  King  Etsel  is  introduced,  accompanied  by  Dietrich  of  Berne  and  Hildebrand. 
searching  for  the  fallen  heroes  among  the  ashefe  of  the  hall,  where  the  combat  had  taken 
place,  and  lamenting  over  every  one  of  them,  as  they  discover  their  features."  Com- 
pare Henry  Weber  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  211 Ed. 

t  The  original  of  this  **  Hilrnen  SeyfHed  *'  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Von 
der  Hagen  and  Primlsser's  "  Heldenbuch  in  der  Ursprache,"  Berlin,  1835.  This  poem 
has  the  same  metrical  stmctore  as  the  Nibelungen,  and  contains  179  stanzas.— vEtf. 
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poem  treats  only  of  the  early  adventures  of  Sie^ried,  of  his  com- 
oat  with  the  dragon,  and  of  the  antecedents  iA  his  marriage  to 
Chrimhild.  There  is  a  prose  version  of  it,  which  circulates  as 
a  popular  tale  in  all  the  provinces  of  Gtermany.  It  is  a  favo- 
rite volume  of  the  WMotKkque  hleue  (popular  literature)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Khine.  All  these  different  works  are  like  so 
many  threads,  by  which  the  traditions  relative  to  the  particular 
fable  of  the  Nibelungen,  link  themselves  to  the  great  body  of 
the  ancient  poetic  traditions  of  the  Germans. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  all  these 
poems  is,  that  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  physiognomy :  that 
m  all  of  them  the  same  substance  nas  undergone  a  number  of 
characteristic  Variations,  which  prove  that  they  are  neither  the 
copy  nor  the  imitation  of  each  other,  but  that  each  of  them  de- 
rives its  origin  directly  and  through  distinct  channels  from  the 
common  source  of  the  primitive  traditions. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  Scandinavian  redaction  of  the  fable  of 
the  NibelungeU)  such  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Yolsunga 
Saga,  it  was  easv  for  me  to  show,  and  I  have  shown  con- 
clusively, that  this  poetic  chronicle  was  nothing  more  than  a 
union  or  fusion  of  different  popular  or  national  songs  on  the 
isolated  incidents  of  the  event,  which  constitutes  its  sub- 
ject. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  great  poem  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen  is  likewise  only  a  more  extended  or  more  consistenly 
arranged  redaction  of  several  detached  songs  and  poems  on  the 
same  subject,  more  ancient  than  Itself-  It  is  however  not  so 
easy  in  tnis  instance  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  to  a  cer- 
tainty.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  Germans  were  converted  to  Christianity 
much  sooner  than  their  Scandinavian  brethren,  the  poetic  tra- 
ditions of  pagan  times  must  likewise  have  been  lost,  and  in 
fact  were  lost,  at  a  much  earlier  date  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter.  The  literature  of  the  Germans  can  show 
nothing^ that  corresponds  or  is  equivalent  to  those  songs  of  the 
Elder  Edda,  in  which  we  have  recognized  the  members  of  the 
fable  of  the  Kibelungen  in  their  primitive,  disjected  and 
detached  shape,  still  forming  each  of  itself  a  separate  and 
independent  whole,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

Tlie  history  of  (Jermanic  literature,  however,  exhibits  never- 
theless some  vestiges  of  modifications  or  of  successive  transfor- 
mations, which  the  same  fable  has  undergone  before  assuming 
the  final  form^  in  which  it  is  now  fixed,  and  in  which  it  seems 

*  On  this  subject  consult  Wilhelm  Grimm's  *'  Deotsche  Heldenstge ;"  Lachmann- s 
"Nibelnngen  lied  in  seiner  nrsprUnglichen  Oestalt;"  Grimm's  '*  AltdJUiische  Helden- 
Ueder,"  Preface ;  Geryinos'  **  Dentscbe  Dichtong/'  yoL  ist.— i?tf« 
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destined  to  remain  immortal  Tliese  vestiges  deserve  to  be 
noticed. 

The  aathor  of  the  "  Lamentation,"  or  the  "  Complaint  of  the 
Nibelungen,"  of  which  I  have  jnst  spoken^  concludes  his  work 
with  a  very  curious  historical  epilogue^  in  which  he  conveys  to 
us  the  following  information : 

It  was  a  certain  bishop  of  Passau,  in  Hungary,  by  the  name 
of  Pelerin,  that  ordered  all  the  adventures  in  the  history  of  the 
Nibelungen  to  be  collected  and  written  out  in  Latb.* 

The  work  was  undertaken  from  motives  of  affection  for  his 
kinsman  Rudiger,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare.  He  employed  a 
certain  master  Oonrad  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know  not 
exactly  in  what  capacity ;  whether  it  was  as  translator  or  as  a 
simple  copvist 

Tlie  author  adds,  that  it  was  after  and  on  the  authority  of 
this  first  Latin  historv  of  the  Nibelungen,  that  various  poets, 
his  predecessors,  translated  the  same  adventures  into  German, 
which  afterward  became  familiar  to  all  the  world. 

Pelerin,  the  bishop  of  Passau,  mentioned  in  this  epiloguejived 
in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  until  the  year  991.  Kudi- 
ger,  the  margrave  of  Bechlare,  who  is  designated  as  his  kins- 
man, died  in  the  year  916.  Li  making  this  collection  of  tlie 
ancient  poetical  traditions,  relative  to  the  Nibelungen,  which 
were  then  in  circulation  in  the  southeast  of  Germany,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  intention  to  interpolate  a  eulo^  on  this 
margrave  Budiger,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  rediy  plays 
a  conspicuous  and  an  admirable  role  in  it. 

According  to  these  conjectures,  all  of  which  are  plausible 
enough,  the  present  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  would  have  had 
for  its  basis  a  Latin  narrative,  redacted  during  the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  century  ^from  960  to  980). 

But  this  narrative  itself  was  based  on  old  popular  songs  of 
the  epic  kind,  on  narratives  or  traditions,  which  were  anterior 
to  itself,  and  of  which  we  here  and  there  still  discover  some 
vestiges. 

In  a  Saxon  poem  entitled  "  Beowulf,"  and  composed  during 
the  ninth  centurv  at  the  latest,  we  find  allusions  to  the  history 
of  Signed  ana  of  the  famous  dragon  Fafnir,  which  however 
according  to  this  Saxon  tradition  was  not  slain  by  Siegfried 
himself,  out  by  his  father  Sigmund.f 

*  Von  Pazowe  der  bisehof  PUgerin  .  doroh  liebe  der  neven  ill . 
hiez  schriben  disin  inert .  wie  ex  ergaoffen  were  . 
mit  latinisobeii  booohstaben  .  daz  manz  fUr  ware  solde  haben  . 
wan  im  seit  der  Tidelsre  .  din  kttntlichia  mere  . 
wie  ez  ergienk  nnde  geschach  .  wan  er  ez  horte  nnde  sach  . 
er  nnde  manio  ander  man  .  daz  mere  do  briefen  began  . 
eln  Bohriber,  meister  Knonrat . 

Klage,  T.  2145-2151.— £d. 
t  Thifl  preciooB  fragment  Ii  printed  in  Eooard'a  "  Commentaril  de  Bebns  Francie 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  those  barbaric  songs  in  the  Frank- 
ish  idiom,  which  Charlemagne  ordered  to  be  collected  and 
committed  to  writing.  No  one  has  said  anything  concerning 
the  theme  of  these  songs.  It  is  however  natural  to  suppose, 
that  some  of  them  has  airect  reference  to  those  famous  adven- 
tures of  the  Nibelungen,  which  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  heroic  epochs  of  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Franks  themselves.  All  these  songs  were  lost  at  a  very  early 
day,  especially  among  the  Franks  of  Gaul.  The  bigoted 
repu^ance,  which  Louis  le  IMbonnaire  exhibited  for  these 
remains  of  the  ancient  Germanic  paganism,  may  perhaps  have 
accelerated  this  oblivion. 

All  that  is  now  left  to  us  of  the  kind,  is  a  single  fragment  of 
sixty  verses  in  one  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  which  we  may 
suppose  with  considerable  probability  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  songs  collected  by  Chariemagne,  and  which  might  serve  to 
give  us  a  general  idfea  of  them  all.  The  subject  of  this  pre- 
cious fragment  is  an  adventure  of  old  Hildebrand,  of  that  va- 
liant servant  of  Dietrich  of  Verona,  with  whom  we  are  already 
familiar  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  in  which  he  kills  the  ferocious  Chrimhild.  Without 
belonging  directly  to  the  fable  of  the  Nibelungen,  the  piece  is 
nevertheless  connected  with  it  through  the  meaium  of  this  Hil- 
debrand, and  might  perhaps  be  strictly  classed  among  those 
isolated  songs,  which  at  a  later  period  were  reproduced  in  the 
present  form  of  the  fable.* 

In  the  twelfth  century  some  of  these  songs  were  still  pre- 
served by  memory.  In  1130,  a  Saxon  poet  or  minstrel  apprised 
Knod,  the  duke  of  Schleswick,  of  a  conspiracy  then  plotted 
a^inst  him  by  sinking  to  him  of  the  treachery,  by  which 
Chrimhild  attracted  her  three  brothers  to  the  court  of  Attila. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  or  but  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Banes  still  sung  their  short  detached  poems  on  the  principal 
adventures  of  the  Nibelungen.  Three  of  these  poems  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Danish  collections  of  popular  songs.  All  three 
of  them  treat  of  Chrimhild's  revenge,  and  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Nibelungen  among  the  Huns.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  authors  of  the  three  poems  or  songs  in  question 
have  followed  the  Germanic  traditions  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  North,  although  the  Danes  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutons-f 

Orientalis,"  torn.  i.  p.  864,  sq.— It  has  also  been  edited  by  Jaoob  Grimm,  in  ^*  Die 
beiden  Altesten  Gedlchte  ana  dem  8ten  Jahrhundert,"  etc.,  Cassel,  1812 — A  reprint  of 
the  original  text,  with  a  Latin  and  English  version  of  it,  is  ftumished  as  by  the  author  of 
the  *'  iflastrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  n5^220,— Ed, 

*  C>m^iare  Kemble's  notes  to  his  edition  of  Beowulf,  London,  1835.  Vol.  let,  page 
SSS^aea.*   Also  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  same,  Oxford,  1855. 

t  A  few  of  these  Danish  songs  are  given  as  in  English  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
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There  is,  however,  a  sreat  difference  between  the  detailB  of 
those  Danish  songs  ana  those  portions  of  the  Nibelongen,  to 
which  they  correspond.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  latter,  but  seem  rather  to  ascend,  by  a  living 
and  an  nninterrupted  tradition,  to  that  primitive  mass  of  shorter 
epopees,  which  preceded  and  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
final  and  the  great  one. 

In  default  of  all  these  indications  concerning  the  different 
transformations,  through  which  the  Gtermanio  fable  of  the 
Kibelunffen  must  have  passed  before  it  became  the  celebrated 
poem,  which  we  now  have  under  this  title,  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  work  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
successive  labor  of  diverse  authors,  and  the  impress  of  different 
epochs.  The  traits  of  barbarous  haughtiness  and  courage,  of 
indomitable  ferocity,  of  inexorable  hatred,  must  be  referred  to 
theprimitive  elements,  to  the  pagan  ingredients  of  the  subject 

The  beliefs  and  the  external  practices  of  Christianity  were 
forced  into  a  violent  adaptation  to  these  primitive  barbaric 
elements,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  time,  but  very 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  bishop 
of  Passau  ordered  the  above  named  collection  and  Latin  trans- 
lation of  all  the  songs  and  detached  legends  concerning  the 
adventures  of  the  Kibeluuj^en,  which  were  afloat  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  his  dav.  The  ancient  Germanic  manners  had 
certainly  then  already  lost  much  of  their  primitive  rudeness. 
The  age  had  probably  commenced  to  conceive  a  heroism  of  a 
more  humane  and  of  a  milder  type,  than  that  of  the  old  Bur- 
gund^ians  and  Huns.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  character 
of  Eudiger,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  present  poem  of  the 
Nibelunffcn,  could  have  been  invented  in  Grermany  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Latin  redaction,  that  is  to  say,  between  970  and  980. 
Several  traits  of  this  character  were,  in  all  probability,  added  by 
the  poet,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century  remolded  the  narrative 
composed  in  the  tenth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop  of 
Passau. 

But,  that  the  allusions  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  chi- 
valry contained  in  the  poem  must  all  of  them  be  ajttributed  to 
the  unknown  Minnesinger,  who  was  its  last  redactor — this  can 
not  be  a  matter  of  any  doubt.  The  tin^e  of  gallantry,  with  which 
he  sometimes  invests  those  parts  of  his  subject,  where  he  treats 

**  lUnstrations  of  Northern  AntiqaHieB.*'  a.  r.-^A  collection  of  them,  in  the  German 
language,  in  W.  C.  Grimm's  '*  AltdAniacht  Ueldenlieder,  Balladen,  n.  MArchen.*'  This 
editor  vindicates  a  high  antiquity  for  these  heroic  songs,  and  points  out  their  relation  to 
those  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  now  no  longer  extant,  in  nis  learned  preface  to  the  rolnme : 
«*  Was  die  Heldenlieder  betrift,  so  tra^en  wir  kein  Bedenken,  sie  ftlr  oralt  auszngeben, 
nad  ihre  Entstehang  weit  inrfick,  in  dOfe  heidnische  Zeit  des  6ten  n.  6ten  Jahrhunderta, 
zn  Bchieben.  Es  lebt  der  Geist  Jener  fbrchtbaren  alten  Zeit  in  ihnen,  nnd  das  Geschltcht 
der  Biesen,  welche  am  Eingange  jeder  Gesckichte  stehen.*'— ^<{. 
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of  fair  princesses,  of  enamored  warriors  and  of  nuptial  rejoic- 
ings, is  unquestionably  of  his  own  invention^ 

I  have  not  the  time  for  carrying  these  observations  any 
further,  but  4here  are  sonre  of  them,  to  which  I  shall  natu- 
rally have  to  return  again  in  .the  parallel  I  propose  to  draw 
between  the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  and  tnAt  of  Walter  of 
Aqnitania«  The  latter  is  now  to. occupy  our  attention ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  .may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  those  ulterior  researches  and  considerations,  which  a  work 
of  stich:  varied  interest  and  importance  requires  and  deserves.* 

This  poem  is  not  a  long  one.  It  has  only  fourteen  hundred 
and  fift;^  verses.  It  is,  however,  still  too  much  to  admit  of  my 
translating  it  entire.  I  shall  translate  the.^ater  part  of  it,  and 
of  the  rest  I  shall  add  a  sufficiently  detailed  epitome,  to  indicate 
the  progress  and  tlie  ensemble  of  the  action  with  something 
lii^e  completeness. 

Attila,  having  become  king  of  the  Huns,  was  ambitious  of 
making  for  himself  a  gf eat  name  by  his  victories,  and  he 
accordmgly  commenced  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in 
search  of  conquest.  The  Franks  were  the  first  enemy  he 
encountered  on  his  expedition.  They  had  a  king  by  the  name 
of  Gibich,  whose  queen  had  just  given  birth  to  a  son  to  whom 
he  gave  the  name  of  Gunther. 

When  it  waa  announced  to  him,  that  an  army  of  Hunp  had 
passed  the  D^iube,  more  numerous  than  the  grains  of  sand 
along  the  stream,  and  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  he  assembled 
his  counsellors  in  order  to  deliberate  on  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  They  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  they  would 
rather  submit,  pay  tribute,  and  give  hostages,  than  expose 
themselves  to  rum,  or  see  their  country  devastated,  their  infants 
and  their  wives  led  captive. 

There  was  theii  among  the  Franks  a  noble  chief  of  Trojai^ 
descent^  having  a.  son  called  Hagen,  who,  though  yet  a  little 
hoy,  already  promised  to  become  a  valiant  man,.  It  was 
decided,  that  Hagen  should  be  sent  to  Attila,  as  a  hostage,  in 
place  of  Gunther,  who  w^  as  yet  an  infant  at.  the  breast 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  pea,Qe,  Attica  directed  his  course 
toward  the  "kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  then  a  flourishing  and 
powerful  country  under  ai  kinc  called  Herric.  This  was  a 
noble  king,  but  he  had  no  other  heir  to  his  crpwn  except  a  littl,e 
daughter  hy  the  name  of  Hildegunde. 

The  Huns  had  already  passed  the  Khone  and  the  Sa6ne,  and 

*  Soch  of  the  Yeadera  as  may  chose  to  follow  the  author  in  this  analysis  with  the  text 
of  the  poem  before  them,  will  find  it  in  Grimm's  *'  Lateinische  Gedichte  ans  dem  lOten 
JahrhuDdert,"  GdtUngen,  1838;  fragments  of  it  in  the  **  Chronicon  Novaliciense,"  which 
is  to  be  foani  in  Pertz^s ''  Monamenta  Germ.  Hist.,"  vol  ix.,  p.  75,  in  Hnn^tori's  <'Antiq. 
ItaL''  Tol.  UL^coL  695.    A  German  translaUon  by  Molter,  Carlsmhe,  1818.— jE:</. 
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in  scattered  bodies  were  pillaging  the  country.  Herric  was  at 
Ch&lons,  when  one  of  his  sentine^  d^^'^^g  ^  looks  to  the 
distant  fields,  began  to  exclaim :  "  What  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  I 
This  is  an  enemy  advancing.  Quick!  Close  the  gates!" 
Instead  of  acoeptinff,  however,  this  call  to  arms,  the  king 
deliberates  and  decides  on  treating.  Going  out  of  the  city,  he 
repairs  to  the  camp  of  the  Huns  with  immense  treasures  and 
concludes  a  peace,  leaving  his  daughter  as  hostage;  while 
Attila  pursues  his  march  toward  the  west. 

A  pnnce  by  the  name  of  Alfer  was  then  rdgning  in  Aqiii- 
tania.  He  had  a  son.  as  yet  a  little  boy,  who  was  called 
Walter.  This  king  and  that  of  the  Burgundians  had  promised 
each  other  that  their  children  diould  be  united  in  marria^  as 
soon  as  thev  were  of  a  proper  age.  When  informed  ot  the 
approach  of  the  Huns,  and  of  the  submission  of  the  Franks 
and  the  Burffundians,  Alfer  was  in jgreat  distress,  and  rave  up 
the  hope  of  defending  himself.  ^^  h^i  us  make  peace,'nMud  he 
to  himself,  *^  we  shall  not  be  dishonored  for  having  acted  like 
the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians.''  Thereupon  he  sends  his 
tribute  and  his  son  Walter  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns,  who  hav« 
ing  now  arrived  at  the  furthermost  limits  of  the  West,  resume 
their  journey  to  their  own  country  with  allicrity  and  joy. 

Attila  treated  the  three  children,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  hostages,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  had  them 
educated  with  the  same  care  as  if  thev  were  his  own.  He  wanted 
to  have  the  two  voung  boys  ccmstantly  under  his  eye,  and  he  had 
them  instructed  in  evervthing,  especially  in  martial  exercises, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  soon  surpassed  in  point  of  bravery 
and  prudence  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  of  the  Huns.*  Attila 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  they  brought  several 
wars,  which  happened  to  occur,  to  a  glorious  termination,  and 
the  king  loved  both  of  them  more  ana  more  everv  day. 

Hildeguude,  on  the  other  hand,  pleased  the  wire  of  Attila  so 
much  by  her  graceful  manners,  her  gentleness  and  her  address, 
that  the  queen  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her  treasures;  and 
the  young  captive  was  thus  herself  a  queen  and  the  mistress  of 
her  own  actionB.f  Meantime,  Oibich,  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
had  died,  and  his  son  Gunther,  who  had  succc^ed  him,  broke 
the  treaty  of  peace  ^^'ith  the  Huns,  by  refusing  to  pay  them  the 
stipulated  tribute.    Hagen  was  no  sooner  infcnmed  of  this  than 

*  V.  103 1  Qd  simal  ingenio  crescentes  mentis  et  ero, 
Bebore  Yinoebftnl  fortes  anlmoqiie  sopfaiitM, 
Donee  Jam  cnnctos  snperarent  fortiter  Hnnnos. 
Militic  primofl  tunc  AUtl*  fecerat  fflos ; 
Bed  non  immerito ^JETd. 

t  V.  114 :  Et  modionm  deeetj-^nin  regnet  et  ipea ; 

Nam  qnidqnid  Tolidt  de  reigns  fecit  et  acti8.--^d. 
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he  fled  secretly  by  night,  and  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  hi«  new  monarch.  Walter  was  at  this  moment  carry- 
ing on  war  at  the  head  of  his  Huns,  and  his  movements  were 
everywhere  attended  with  success. 

Ospim,  the  queen,  having  become  informed  of  Hagen's 
escape,  and  fearing  that  of  Walter,  who  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  earnestly  exhorted  Attila 
to  marry  him  to  a  princess  selected  from  the  daughters  of  the 
Huns,  and  providea  with  a  rich  dowry,  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
retaining  him  in  his  service.  The  king  approved  her  advice, 
and  when  Walter,  who  was  then  away  on  some  campaign,  had 
returned  with  his  army,  he  offered  the  young  warrior  a  l)eauti« 
ful  wife  and  immense  riches.  But  Walter,  who  had  already 
other  designs  in  his  head,  refused,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
unwilling  to  contract  an  alliance  which  might  divert  him  from 
his  military  life  and  from  the  service  of  the  king.  A  new  War 
having  broken  out  soon  after,  Walter  again  had  the  commaud 
of  it,  and  distinguished  himself  even  more  than  ordinarily. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  capital  he  is  received  witii  great  demon- 
strations of  delight  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  the  hero 
withdraws  from  the  scene  of  congratulation  and  of  joy  at  an 
early  hour,  and  without  thinking  of  his  repose,  although  very 
much  fatigued. 

Having  entered  the  palace,  he  immediately  repairs  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king,  where  he  finds  Hildegnnde  all  alone- 
Embracing  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  he  says  to  her,. 
*'  I  am  dymg  with  thirst,  go  and  get  me  something  to  drink." 
They  both  were  aware  that  they  bad  been  affianced  to  each 
other  from  their  infancy.  Hildegunde  bestirs  herself;  she  im- 
mediately fills  a  large  and  costly  goblet  with  wine,  and  presents 
it  to  Walter.  The  latter  takes  it  in  one  hand,  while  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  with  the  other  he  holds  and  presses 
that  of  bis  affianced,  who,  standing  before  him,  looks  at  him 
withourt  saying  a  Word.  After  having  quaffed  the  beverage, 
the  youth  returns  the  empty  cup  to  her  with  these  words: 
^^  Our  lot  is  a  common  and  a  mutual  one,  Hildegnnde ;  we  are 
both  of  us  exiles ;  we  have  been  betrothed  to  each  other ;  have- 
the  affianced  nothing  to  say  to  each  other  i^ 

HiMegunde,  under  the  impression  that  Walter  was  merely 
jestin^f,  hesitates  a  moment  and  then  replies :  "  Why  dost  thou 
say  what  thou  really  dost  not  desire  and  what  is  not  in  thy 
heart!  Canst  thou  still  recognise  me,  poor  captive  tiiat  I  am, 
as  thy  betrothed  r 

"  Far  be  it  from  my  intention  to  trifle  with  thee,"  was  the 
young  warrHMr's  reply, "  there  is  no  deceit  in  what  I  say,  Hilde^ 
gunde.    We  are  alone  here,  and  if  I  could  believe  thee  pos- 
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8e88ed  of  a  little  tenderness  for  me  and  of  confidence  in  my 
advice,  I  should  instantly  reveal  to  thee  the  secrets  of  my  heart'' 

At  these  words,  Hildegunde,  colirtesying  to  Walter,  said  to 
him  :  "  Command,  my  lord,  and  whatever  thy  command  may 
be,  it  shall  be  done  with  more  alacrity  than  if  it  were  my  own 
desire."  "  1  am  weary  of  exile,"  rejoined  Walter,  "  I  cannot 
help  thinking  -every  day  of  Aquitania,  my  sweet  native  land. 
I  have  therefore  resolved  to  flee  secretly,  and  I  should  already 
have  departed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chagrin  of  abandoning 
Hildegunde."  **  Whatever  my  master  may  ordain,  pleasure  or 
pain,  my  love  for  him  will  make  it  all  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
me,"  was  Ilildegunde's  reply. 

Thereupon  Walter,  continuing  the  conversation,  said  to  Hil- 
degunde m  a  low  voice :  "  TTie  queen  has  intrusted  thee  with 
the  care  of  her  treasures.  Select  in  the  first  jdace,  one  of  the 
king's  helmets,  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  cuirass,  bearing  the  mark 
of  its  workman.  Take  tlien  two  small  boxes  and  fill  each  of 
them  with  pearls  and  iewels,  to  such  an  extent  that  you  can 
scarcely  carry  them.  Make  four  pair  of  shoes  for  me  and  as 
many  for  thyself,  which  thou  shalt  put  into  the  boxes  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  space.  Order  the  queen's  workmen  to  fabricate 
hooks  for  catching  birds  and  fishes ;  this  will  be  our  food  on 
our  way,  and  I  shall  myself  be  the  fisherman  and  the  fowler. 
Be  careful  to  have  everything  ready  within  a  week  from  now. 

"  I  will  now  tell  thee  how  1  propose  to  manage  in  regard  to 
our  flight.  Seven  days  hence,  I  shall  prepare  a  great  banquet 
to  the" king,  the  queen,  the  princes  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
land.  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  make  them 
drink  to  such  an  excess,  that  not  one  or  them  shall  be  capable 
of  perceiving  anything  around  him.  Thou  shalt  drink  no  more 
wine  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  quench  thy  thirst,  and  when 
they  all  shall  be  buried  in  the  sleep  of  inebriety,  we  will  take 
our  departure  for  the  West." 

Hildegunde  did  all  that  her  lover  had  commanded.  On  the 
:^ventli  day,  Walter  prepares  a  magnificent  feast,  of  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  a  descripticHi  here.  I  may  also  omit 
relating  in  detail  how  all  the  guests  present  ended  by  falling 
asleep  pell-mell,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  Walter  and  Hilde- 
^nde  were  the  only  persons  in  the  palace,  that  remained  in. a 
condition  to  will  or  to  do  a  rational  thing. 

Walter  then  calls  his  lady-love,  and  orders  her  to  bring  the 
different  articles  she  had  prepared  for  the  way,  while  he  liim- 
self  leads  forth  from  the  stable  his  excellent  charger,  the  very 
best  of  horses,  which  from  its  strength  and  courage  he  had 
•called  the  lion.  After  having  saddled  and  bridl^  him,  he 
loads  him  with  some  provisions,  and  with  the  two  boxes  filled 
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With  precious  objects.  Hd  himself  thereupon  dons  his  cuirass, 
puts  on  his  helmet^  fits  his  golden  greaves  to  his  feet,  and  girds 
on  two  swords,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Huns,  a  two-edged 
one  on  his  left  side,  and  a  single-ed^ed  one  on  his  right. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  buckler  and  a 
fishing-rod,  and  thus  provided  and  equipped  he  sets  out  on  his 
march,  which  he  b^ns  with  somewhat  mltering  and  uncertain 
steps.  Hildegunde  loUows,  leading  the  horse,  that  carried  their 
treasure,  their  baggage  and  a  few  arrows,  by  its  bridle. 

Thus  they  commenced  and  thus  they  pursued  their  journey. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  all  night  long ;  but  at 
sunrise  they  sought  the  woods  for  some  sequesterted  spot  where 
they  might  hide  themselves  and  take  their  rest.  Poor  Hilde- 
gunde was  disquieted  by  everything.  Everything  inspired  her 
with  dread,  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  rustlinff  of  the  leaves,, 
the  flight  of  a  bird.  But  she  was  fleeinff  from  the  land  of  exile,, 
she  was  returning  to  her  native  soil,  ana  this  thought  was  to  her 
a  source  of  strength  and  hope.  They  carefully  avoided  the 
merry  boroughs,  the  fertile  plains,  and  sought  by  way  of  pre-^ 
ferenee  the  uninhabited  and  wild  places  of  the  mountains  and 
the  forests. 

Meanwhile  they  at  the  palace  of  Attila  awake  at  last  from 
their  long  slumber,  and  the  king  himself  is  the  first  of  the 
number.  He  looks  for  Walter,  ne  orders  his  attendants  to 
search  for  him,  he  inquires  of  every  one,  but  none  can  give- 
him  any  information  in  regard  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  has 
as  yet  no  sinister  suspicions,  until  queen  Ospirn,  whom  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hildegunde  had  enabled  to  divine  the  whole,, 
comes  to  announce  the  truth  of  the  story  to  the  king. 

Attila,  transported  with  rage  at  the  news,  tears  his  garments,, 
gives  utterance  to  broken  and  delirious  words,  and  refuses  to^ 
admit  any  one  into  his  presence ;  he  rejects  all  nourishment 
and  drink.  At  night  he  throws  himself  on  his  bed,  but  he  can 
find  no  rest.  He  turns  over  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  he- 
rises  suddenly  and  then  falls  back  a^in.  After  having  thua 
passed  a  restless  night,  he  summons  his  officers  and  counsellors 
m  the  morning,  and  he  accosts  them  thus :  "  Is  there  any  one 
among  you  that  can  bring  me  back  Walter,  bring  him  back, 
bound,  like  a  do^  tliat  has  escaped  from  his  master  ?  If  there^ 
is,  let  him  show  himself  and  I  will  cover  and  overload  him  with, 
gold.'' 

Among  those  present,  there  were  dukes,  counts,  valiant  heroes, 
ambitious  of  glory  and  renown ; '  there  were  others  again,  who- 
were  fond  of  gold,  and  yet  none  of  them  was  bold  enough  to- 
venture  on  the  pursuit  of  Walter,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  en- 
countering him  face  to  face  or  of  having  a  passage  of  arms  ^thi 
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him.  His  valor  and  his  strength  were  too  well  known  to  them ; 
they  had  seen  him  too  crften  catting 'down  entire  troops  of  war* 
riors,  without  even  being  wounded  himself.  The  kmg  coakl 
thert^ore  not  prevail  on  any  one  to  go  in  panait  <^  the  fngi* 
tive. 

And  the  furtive  continued  to  pursue  his  journey  by  night, 
and  to  pass  his  days  in  the  woods  where  he  occupied  himself 
by  catching  birds  with  every  kind  oi  snares.  But  whenever 
he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  some  ri ver,  he  took  out  his  tackle  and 
began  to  fish,  thus  providing,  sometimes  in  one  way  and  some- 
times in  another,  food  for  himself  and  for  his  lady-love,  with 
whom  he  never  took  the  slightest  liberty.''^ 

Forty  days  had  thus  elapsed,  since  uie  young  hero  had  1^ 
Attila's  residence,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fiftieth  dav  he 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  great  river  called  the  Ehine,  which 
flows  bv  a  certain  city,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  called  Worms. 
There  Walter  gave  in  payment  of  his  passage  some  fish  which 
he  had  caught  before  in  another  place,  and  after  having  been 
instantly  ferried  across  the  stream,  he  again  pursued  his  h<Mne- 
ward  journey  with  increased  rapidity. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  following  day,  the  boatman,  who  had 
conveyed  him  across  the  stream,  rose  at  a  verv  early  hour,  in 
order  to  go  to  Worms,  and  there  carried  the  fish,  which  he  had 
received  as  payment,  to  the  king's  cook.  The  fish  were  cooked, 
and  served  up  on  Ounther's  table,  who  on  examining  Uiem  said 
to  his  cuisinter:  ^^  I  never  saw  such  fish  before  in  the  country 
of  the  Franks ;  they  must  be  foreign  fish.  Pray  teU  me  where 
they  come  from."t  The  cook  replied  that  it  was  the  boatman 
who  had  given  them  to  him.  The  king  then  immediately  sends 
for  the  latter,  who  on  his  arrival  recounts  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  obtained  them  in  the  following  terms: 

^^  Yesterday,  as  I  haj^ned  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Iihine» 
I  saw  a  traveller  advancing  toward  me  with  rapid  strides,  who 
:seemed  ready  for  combat,  clad  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  his 
lance  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  oth^.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  man  of  great  streng^ ;  f<»»  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  nis  arms  he  marched  with  an  easy  and  a 
rapid  step.  He  was  followed  by  a  young  lady  of  enchanting 
beauty,  leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle,  surmounted  by  two  boxes 
which  at  every  movem^it  of  the  horse  enatted  a  sound  similar 
to  the  chinking  of  little  bits  of  silver  and  of  gold.    This  is  all 

*  Sloqne  famit  pestem  pepnlit  tolerando  laborem. 
Namqae  loto  tempore  figte  le  rfrginte  nmi 
CoQtiiisn  Tir  WalUutrini,  UndabUtt  htTo^£d, 

t  V.  448 :  Ergo  tetkiraiodl  plac«8  mihi  Prmnef*  Bonqatm  ostendil. 
Die  mOa  qatnlotiiia,  cvihaA  Kom«  deUdit  iUgs^£iL 
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that  I  can  tell  abont  the  man  who  has  given  me  the  fish  in  pay- 
ment for  his  passage." 

When  Hagen,  who  was  among  the  number  of  the  guests, 
heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed  joyfully :  ^  Congratulate  me  I 
From  what  I  now  hear,  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Walter  has 
returned  frbm  the  country  of  the  Huns  !"*  "  Congratulate  mo 
too  1"  was  King  Gunther's  exclamation  then,  "  for  God  returns 
me  now  the  treasures  which  my  father  long  ago  was  forced  to 
send  to  King  Attila." 

No  fiooner  has  he  said  these  words,  than  he  strikes  the 
table  with  his  foot,  and  rising  abruptly  orders  his  horse  to  be 
saddled  and  brought  to  him,  mounts  it  and  commands  twelve 
of  the  atron^eet  and  most  daring  of  his  warriors,  with  Hagen 
at  their  heao,  to  follow  him.  Hagen,  who  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  friend  and  companion  in  exile,  endeavors  to  divert  the 
king  from  his  design  ;  but  the  latter,  so  far  from  listening  to 
hira,  is  all  the  more  impatient  for  it  and  exclaims :  ^'  Quick !  tny 
gallant  warriors,  make  haste !  Let  all  of  you  be  arm^ ;  put  on 
your  coats  of  mail ;  let  us  not  suffer  a  treasure  to  escape/'t 

In  a  moment  they  were  all  ready ;  a  moment  more  and  they 
were  on  the  traces  of  the  king,  anxious  to  overtake  Walter, 
eager  to  despoil  him  of  his  booty.  Hagen  alone  made  another 
attempt  to  check  the  king,  but  the  latter  still  refused  to  listen 
to  his  advice.:f 

Meanwhile  the  brave  Aquitanian  was  advancing  further  and 
further  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  until  at  last  he  reached  the 
forest  of  the  Yosges.  This  was  a  dense  forest  of  immense  extent, 
full  of  wild  beasts  and  perpetually  resounding  with  tiie  din  of 
horns  and  the  barking  of  hounds.  In  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
this  forest  and  in  a  narrow  defile  of  the  mountains  there  was 
a  cavern,  formed  not  by  a  subterranean  chasm,  but  by  the 
falling  of  the  mountain-top,  and  within  its  limits  grew  many 
green  herbs  which  were  good  to  eat. 

"  Let  us  ascend  thither,"  said  Walter ;  "  there  I  shall  at  last 

*  V.  446 :  Congandete  mlhi,  qneao,  qvift  toUa  noyL 

Waltharias,  collega  meafl,  remeavit  ab  Honis. — Ed. 

t  V.  481 :  If e  tordate  viri !  praoingito  corpora  ferro ! 

•  •  m  m  m  • 

v.  515 :  Aooelerate  yirl !  Jam  nano  capietia  eumdeni. 

Nomqnam  hodie  ofltagiet ;  ftirata  talenta  relinqaet. — Ed, 

t  Hagen  oflet  tke  foUowiag  language  in  hia  attempt  to  divert  Grmther  fron  his 
pupoie: 

V.  620 :  SI  tottes  ta  WaUhartam  pagnasse  videres, 
Qaotfens  ego  nova  c»de  ftirentem. 
Konqoam  tam  facile  spoliandom  forte  pntares, 

v.  627 :  Quisqaifl  ei  congressna  erat,  mox  Tartara  Tidit 
0  rex  et  oomites,  experto  oredite,  qnantna 
In  clipenm  snrgat,  qoa  tnrbine  torqaeat  haatanL— Jgd. 
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be  able  to  repose  at  mj  ease  and  in  safety."  And  indeed,  be^ 
was  very  much  in  want  of  it ;  for  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  flight  he  had  never  had  any  rest  except  by  leaning 
on  his  shield,  and  he  had  scarcely  ever  closed  his  e)res.  This 
time  he  lays  aside  his  armor,  and  placing  his  head  npon  the 
knees  of  his  affianced,  he  says  to  her :  '^  &  on  thy  guard,  Hil- 
degunde ;  the  air  is  pure  and  here  is  a  fine  prospect  over  all  the 
country.  Look  carefully  on  every  side,  and  if  thou  seest  clouds 
of  dust  arising  anywhere,  then  wake  me  gently,  gently  with  a 
light  touch  of  the  hand  ;  and  even  if  thou  shouldst  Bee  a  whole 
army  advancing  toward  our  hiding-place,  beware,  my  darling,  of 
rousing  me  too  suddenly.'^  In  uttering  these  words  he  falls  asleep. 

Meanwhile  Ounther,  while  riding  alon^  with  full  speed,  dis- 
covers footsteps  in  the  dust,  and  he  exclaims,  delighted :  ^^  On- 
ward 1  my  brave  warriors,  we've  found  it !  we've  got  the  trea- 
sure he  has  stolen  1"  But  Ha^en  replied :  ^'  My  master,  hadst 
tliou  seen  Walter  as  often  as  I  nave  seen  him,  with  his  arms  in 
his  hands,  thou  wouldst  not  be  in  such  a  haste  to  join  him ; 
thou  wouldst  not  deem  it  so  easy  to  rob  him  of  what  he  holds. 
I  have  followed  the  Huns  to  the  battlefield ;  I  have  seen  Walter 
at  their  head  combating  the  nations  both  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  all  who  ventured  to 
attack  him."  Ha^n's  expostulation  was  in  vain.  The  kincp 
was  constantly  advancing  closer  toward  the  mountain,  until 
Uildegundefrom  the  top  discovered  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by 
the  feet  of  their  horses.  She  then  awakens  Walter  gently  and 
by  degrees,  and  the  warrior,  with  his  eyes  half  open,  asks  her  ' 
whether  she  saw  anything.  "  I  see,"  says  Hildegunde, "  I  see 
something  like  a  troop  of  men  advancing  from  below." 

Then  Walter,  shaking  ofi'  his  sleep  entirely,  puts  on  his  armor, 
resumes  his  lance  and  buckler,  and  prepares  for  combat.  At 
this  very  moment  Hildegunde  perceives  the  glittering  of  lances 
and  distinguishes  a  body  of  mounted  warriors.  "  There  are  the 
Huns  1"  she  then  exclaims  while  falling  on  her  knees,  ^^  alas, 
there  are  the  Huns !  O,  my  sweet  master,  cut  off  my  head ; 
and  let  not  her  who  was  to  be  thine  own  be  touched  by  an- 
other 1"*  "Do  not  say  so,  do  not  speak  thus,  my  gentle 
friend,"  replied  the  youthful  hero ;  "  banish  all  fear  and  let  me 
manage,  Hildegunde  !  God,  who  has  so  often  rescued  me  from 
danger,  will  also  be  my  help  in  this  emergency." 

W  hile  pronouncing  these  words,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  then 
immediately  adds  with  a  smile :  "  No,  no,  these  are  not  the 
Huns ;  they  are  Frankish  bandits,  men  of  the  country,  and  I 

* Honos  hie,  inqoit,  habemos. 

Obtecro,  mi  senior,  mea  colla  secentnr, 

Ut  auB  non  menii  thalamo  tibi  sociari, 

Nnluos  Jam  olteriiis  paciar  consocia  carnis.-^tf. 
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Eerceive  among  them  my  friend  Ha^n ;  I  know  him  by  his 
elmet.'*  Thereupon  he  takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cavern  and  continues  to  encourage  Hildegunde  who  stands 
trembling  behind  him.  "  No,  no,  I  venture  to  predict  that  not 
one  of  Sie  Franks  who  comes  to  seek  me  nere  will  ever 
return  to  boast  to  his  wife  of  haying  taken  anything  from 
me.'* 

But  scarcely  had  he  finished  these  words,  when  he  condemns 
them  affain  as  too  haughtv,  and  on  his  knees  beseeches  God  to 
pardonmm.  He  then  takes  a  second  look  at  tiie  Franks  and 
examines  them  more  closelj.  "  Of  all  those  whom  I  see  be- 
low," says  he,  ^^  I  am  afraid  of  none  but  Hagen.  He  alone 
knows  my  way  of  fighting,  and  though  I  also  know  his  own,  I 
am  well  aware  how  strong  and  brave  he  is.  If  I  ^et  through 
with  him,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest,  Hildegunde ;  I 
shall  then  still  live  for  you." 

When  Hagen  on  the  other  hand  saw  Walter  so  well  in- 
trenched, he  turns  to  the  king  and  says :  ^'  I  beseech  you  again, 
my  lord,  do  not  provoke  this  warrior  I  Send  first  a  messenger 
to  him  to  inquire  after  his  name,  his  family  and  country  ;  from 
whence  he  canle,  and  whether  he  would  not  rather  surrender 
his  treasure  than  risk  a  hostile  encoimter  with  us.  If,  as  I  pre- 
sume, this  man  is  really  Walter,  Walter  is  a  discreet  and  pru- 
dent man,  and  will  perhaps  comply  with  your  request  from  mo- 
tives of  generosity  and  honor." 

Gunther  approves  the  advice.  He  orders  Kamelon  to  go  and 
make  this  proposal  to  the  stranger.  Kamelon  was  the  governor 
of  the  famous  city  of  Metz.  He  had  been  sent  there  from  the 
country  of  the  Iranks  and  it  was  then  his  place  of  residence. 
He  had  come  to  the  court  of  Gunther  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  some  presents,  and  he  had  only  arrived  tne  day  before 
the  news  from  Walter  became  known.  When  he  had  heard 
the  order  of  the  kin^,  Kamelon  flies  with  the  speed  of  wind  ; 
he  traverses  the  plam,  ascends  the  mountain,  and  having  ap- 
proached the  young  warrior  within  speaking  distance,  he  thus 
accosts  him :  ^^  Stranger,  tell  who  thou  art,  wence  thou  comest 
and  whither  thou  art  going  2" 

"  Tell  me  thyself  first,"  replied  Walter,  "  whether  thou  com- 
est of  thme  own  accord  or  at  the  behest  of  another."  '^  It  is  the 
powerful  King  Gunther  who  sends  me  to  get  some  information 
m  regard  to  thy  affairs,"  was  Kamelon's  reply.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  inducement  thy  king  could  have  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  travellers,"  rejoined  Walter ;  "  but  I  am  quite  willing 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  regard  to  mine.  My  name  is  Walter 
and  I  was  bom  in  Aquitania.  When  yet  an  infant,  my  father 
gave  me  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns.    I  lived  among  them  for  a 
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long  time ;  bnt  I  hare  left  liiem  at  last,  denroof  of  revisitiiig 
my  dear  country  and  my  fHends.!' 

*^  This  being  so,"  says  Eamelon  then,  ^  the  king  orders  thee 
by  my  mouth  to  deliver  up  this  horse,  these  two  TOxes  and  this 
young  lady.  If  thou  obeyest,  he  will  spare  thy  life  and  grant 
thee  an  unmolested  passage."  ^^I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
heard  such  nonsense  before,"  replied  Walter  with  a  smile. 
*^  What  dost  thou  offer  me  on  die  {xart  of  thy  kin^t — that,  which 
he  as  yet  does  not  possess  and  which  will  probably  be  never  at 
his  disposal  ?  Is  thy  king  Ghxl,  to  promise  me  my  life  f  Am  I 
in  his  nands  t  Does  he  ke^  me  in  prison  with  my  hands  tied 
behind  my  back  f  Listen,  now^ver,  to  mv  word :  if  thy  mas- 
ter, whom  I  can  see  from  here  aU  armea,  does  not  challenge 
me  to  combat,  I  am  willing  out  of  respect  for  his  royal  name  to 
offer  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  golden  bracelets." 

Eamelon  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  this  proposi- 
tion to  the  kinff  and  his  companions.  ^^  Accept  this  hundred 
of  golden  bracelets,"  says  Hagen ;  ^'  thou  wilt  then  have  some- 
thing wherewith  thou  mayest  make  presents  to  thy  men.  Ac- 
cept the  bracelets  and  renounce  the  combat  I  lliou  dost  not 
know  nor  canst  thou  even  imagine  the  force  and  courage  of  this 
Walter.  I  had  a  dream  last  nieht,  by  which  I  was  informed, 
that  all  will  not  turn  out  accorcung  to  our  wishes,  if  we  fight 
Methought  I  saw  thee  fighting  with  a  bear,  which  ttfter  a  long 
struggle  seized  and  devoured  one  of  thy  legs.  I  rushed  to  thy 
assistance,  and  then  the  beast  darted  at  me  and  robbed  me  of  an 
eye." 

"  How  much  thou  art  like  Agarim,  thy  father !"  was  the 
king's  contemptuous  reply.  **  He  too  was  wont  to  tremble  at 
everv  forebodement,  and  always  had  his  reasons  for  declining 
combat"  At  these  words  the  gallant  Hagen  is  transported 
with  rage.  "  Very  well  then,  let  the  rest  of  you  fight  I  There 
is  the  enemy  you  are  in  search  of.  As  for  myself,  I'll  be  a 
looker  on,  and  I'll  relinquish  to  you  my  share  of  the  spoils." 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  ascended  a  neighboring  hill,  from  which  he 
could  conveniently  survey  the  scene  that  was  about  to  take 
place. 

Then  the  kin^,  turning  to  Eamelon,  said  to  him :  *^  Return 
to  the  stranger  instantly,  and  teU  him  that  I  want  all  his  gold ; 
and  if  he  stfll  persists  in  his  refusal,  if  he  be  brave  and  vfuiant 
like  thyself,  then  fight  with  him  and  bring  to  me  the  i^ils." 
Eamelon,  the  duke  of  Metz,  returns  at  onee  to  the  emmence 
and  calls  to  Walter  from  a  distance :  ^  Holla  I  friend,  hearken ! 
The  king  wants  aU  thy  gold,  and  on  that  price  alone  d^>end 
thy  life  and  safety."    l%e  young  warrior  makes  him  repeat 
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these  words  onee  more  and  nearer  to  himself  than  he  had  done 
the  first  time,  and  then  replies :  "  Thou  art  really  very  impor- 
tunate, iot  friend.  Have  I  then  robbed  King  Qunther  ?  Or 
has  this  U-onther  ever  lent  me  anght,  for  which  he  might  exac€ 
ezOTbitant  usury,  like  tiiis  ?  Have  I,  in  passing  through  your 
country,  committed  so  many  depredations,  as  to  be  forced  to 
pay  such  heavy  datnages  ?  jBut  no  matter !  Since  this  people 
18  so  greedy  after  the  property  of  others,  I  will  consent  to  pav 
my  passage  dearly.  Instead  of  one  hundred  bracelets  of  gold, 
I  will  therefwre  oner  two  hundred  to  thy  king." 

Eamelon,  indiffuant  at  these  words,  retorts :  "  No  more  of 
ihy  empty  talkf  If  I  get  not  thy  gold,  ni  have  thy  life." 
Thereupon,  protecting  himself  with  his  shield,  he  hurls  the  jave- 
lin, which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  with  all  his  might.  Wal- 
ter avoids  the  javelin,  which  is  buried  in  the  ground.  "You 
have  desired  it,"  says  he,  "  you  have  desired  to  fight ;  very  well 
then,  let  us  fight !"  While  uttering  these  words,  he  hurls  his 
javdin  in  his  turn,  which,  striking  IGimelon  on  his  left  side  and 
transfixing  the  hand  with  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  draw 
his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  nails  it  to  the  shoulder  of liis  horse. 
The  wounded  animal  becomes  restless  and  rears  in  its  agony, 
endeavoring  to  throw  its  rider ;  the  latter,  however,  remains 
riveted  to  it  with  one  of  his  hands.  Kamelon  then  throws 
away  his  shield  and  endeavors  with  his  left  hand  to  extract  the 
javelin  that  had  pierced  his  right;  but  at  this  very  instant 
Walter  pounces  upon  him,  and  after  having  plunged  his  sword 
up  to  the  hilt  in  his  body,  extracts  the  javelin  himself.  The 
knight  and  his  horse  both  fall  together,  one  upon  the  other. 

'file  description  of  Walter's  contest  with  eleven  of  the  twelve* 
champions  wno  successively  assail  him  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing nim  of  his  treasures  is  a  very  long  one,  and  altnough  there 
is  no  lack  of  pieturesqueness  and  variety  in  its  incidents,  I  yet 
have  thought  it  proper  to  abridge  it  considerably.  I  shall 
therefore  only  translate  its  most  characteristic  portions.  Of  the 
rest  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  abstract. 

The  second  champion,  that  presents  himself  for  combat,  is  a 
young  mon  by  Ae  name  of  Eimo,  a  nephew  of  Kamelon,  whose 
death  he  is  ftiU  of  ea^mess  to  revenge.  But  in  spite  of  his 
ardor  and  his  bravery  he  falls  after  a  few  moments,  and  makes 
room  for  Gherard,  an  expert  archer,  who  is  also  prostrated  in 
his  turn,  without  having  inflicted  even  a  scratch  of  a  wound  on 
Walter.  The  fourth  assailant  is  a  Saxon  by  the  name  of 
E^ried*  At  this  point  of  the  story  the  text  ofiers  some  remark- 
able peculiarities,  which  I  now  propose  to  translate. 

Gunther  is  not  at  all  discouraged  at  the  sight  oi  the  three 
corpses  of  his  warriors.    He  urges  others  to  march  forward  to 
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the  combat.  Egfried  the  Saxon  advances  in  his  torn,  mounted 
on  a  spotted  charger.  No  sooner  does  Walter  perceive  him 
within  proper  distance  and  ready  to  fight,  than  ne  exclaims : 
^'  Tell  me  whether  thou  art  a  tangible  body,  a  veritable  being 
of  flesh  and  bone,  or  whether  thou  art  not  rather  a  mere  airy 
phantom  ?  Never  have  I  seen  any  one  that  resembles  the  sav- 
age spirits  of  the  woods  as  much  as  thou  dost"  Egfried  replies 
with  a  smile :  "  Thy  Celtic  speech  betrays  too  clearly,  that 
thou  art  bom  of  that  race  of  men  which  nature  has  made  buf- 
foons above  all  others.  K  thou  approachest  within  the  reach 
of  mv  sword,  thou  mayst  hereafter  relate  to  the  Saxons  that 
thou  hast  combated  a  spirit  of  the  woods  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Yos^s.  But  far  off  as  thou  art,  this  javelin  will 
soon  tell  me  whether  thou  art  made  of  spirit  or  of  flesh." 
Thereupon  he  hurls  his  javelin,  the  point  of  which  is  broken  in 
Walters  shield,  and  the  latter,  discnarging  his  missile  in  his 
turn,  says :  "  Here,  take  what  the  buffoon  of  A<|uitania  sends 
in  exchange  to  the  spirit  of  the  woods."  The  missile  piercing 
Egfried's  buckler  and  breaking  his  coat  of  mail,  transnxes  his 
lun^ 

liie  fifth  combat  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  but  the  sixth  is 
extremely  interesting.  A  young  warrior  by  the  name  of  Pata- 
fried,  Hagen's  nephew,  now  advances  agamst  the  Aquitanian 
hero. 

His  uncle,  perceiving  him  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  endeavors 
to  check  him  and  halloas :  '^  Stay,  I  beseech  thee  1  Where  art 
thou  goinff,  ^dy  youth  ?  Dost  thou  not  see  tiiat  death 's  be- 
fore thee?  ^Tis  thy  presumption  that  has  made  thee  blind, 
dear  nenhew.  Thou  nast  not  strength  enough  to  combat  Wal- 
ter." fiut  Patafried  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  friendly  ad- 
vice ;  the  love  of  glory  impels  him  onward,  and  Hagen's  lamen- 
tations at  his  obstinacy  are  in  vain.  Walter,  though  ^et  at  a 
considerable  distance,  nevertheless  perceives  the  chagrm  of  his 
former  companion,  and  addressing  himself  to  Patafried  as 
he  advances  toward  him,  he  says :  "  Brave  youth,  permit  me 
to  ^ve  thee  an  advice.  Do  not  listen  to  thy  blind  impetuosity, 
and  preserve  thyself  for  a  better  lot.  Look  at  these  corpses 
here ;  they  too  were  gallant  men.  Benounce  this  combat,  I 
entreat  thee ;  do  not  constrain  me  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  life ; 
do  not  render  me  odious  by  thy  death." 

"  Why  dost  thou  trouble  thyself  about  my  death,  thou  inso- 
lent Aquitanian  i"  was  the  youth's  reply.  "  Desist  from  fur- 
ther words  and  be  ready  to  defend  thyself."  He  then  launches 
his  pike  at  the  Aquitanian.  The  latter  wards  it  off  with  his 
own,  and  the  pike  flies  on  until  it  strikes  the  ground  before  the 
feet  of  Hildegunde,  who  in  her  fright  shrieks  out  aloud ;  and 
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ftfter' recovering  to  gome  extent  from  her  agitation,  scarcely  ven- 
tures to  raise  her  eyes  to  see  whether  her  friend  was  still  alive. 
Walter  requests  the  young  man  a  second  time  to  retreat ;  but 
the  latter  without  replying  draws  his  sword.  Walter  having  af 
last  become  incensed,  protects  himself  with  his  buckler  and 
evades  the  blow,  but  the  miss  stretches  his  antagonist  flat  upon 
the  ground.  And  it  would  now  have  been  all  over  with  him,  if 
in  his  movement  to  parry  the  blow,  Walter  had  not  fallen  on 
his  knees.  They  both  rise  at  the  same  time.  But  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  the  obstinate  young  man  falls  again  to  rise  no 
more.  . 

After  the  death  of  Qerwit,  the  count  of  Worms,  and  the  sev- 
enth of  the  champions  immolated  by  the  hand  of  Walter,  the 
i*emaininff  warriors  begin  to  vacillate  in  their  resolution  and  to 
beseech  tne  king  to  refrain  from  further  hostilities.  But  the 
king,  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  shame  of  failing  in  an 
attempt  which  he  had  thought  so  easy,  exhorts  them  not  to  lose 
their  courage  and  to  avenge  their  companions  like  brave  men. 
Several  of  them  would  have  proceeded  toffether  to  attack  the 
invincible  Aquitanian,  but  the  position  which  the  latter  had 
adopted  did  not  admit  of  the  approach  of  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

Walter,  perceiving  their  hesitation  and  embarrassment, 
makes  haste  to  profit  by  it.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  suspend- 
ing it  on  a  tree  ne  wines  his  face  which  was  completely  covered 
with  sweat,  and  inhales  for  a  moment  at  his  ease  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  air  around  him. 

But  lo  1  the  hero  is  attacked  by  the  eighth  champion,  who 
darts  at  him  in  full  gallop  before  he  has  had  the  time  to  put 
himself  on  his  guard  again  or  to  don  his  helmet.  But  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  Walter  soon  gets  the  better  of  the  im- 
portunate assailant  without  any  difficulty* 

The  ninth  assault  has  this  interesting  peculiarity  about  it, 
that  it  presents  to  us  a  picture  of  a  mode  of  combat  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Franks.  Four  adversaries  unite  their 
efforts  against  Walter.  Helmnod  is  the  first  to  advance,  with 
his  angon  in  his  hand,  which  was  to  be  launched  at  Walter.  The 
angon  was  a  sort  of  iron  trident  or  triple  arrow  with  recurvate 
barbs,  attached  to  a  long  cord  or  line,  the  end  of  which  rested 
in  the  hand  of  him  who  was  to  hurl  it.  Helmnod's  angon  was 
attached  to  three  cords.    He  hurls  it  at  Walter,  and  tne  wea- 

Eon  becomes  instantly  riveted  to  the  hero's  buckler,  Helmnod 
olding  on  to  one  of  the  cords,  while  Trogunt  and  Tenaste, 
the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  champions,  aided  by  the  king  him- 
self, pull  at  the  three  cords  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make 
the  hero  fall  to  the  ground.     They  finally  succeed  in  wresting 
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hifi  buckler  from  him,  and  they  now  flatter  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  an  easy  victory,  which  appears  so  much  the  more 
certain,  as  Walter  nas  not  yet  found  leisure  to  take  up  his  hel* 
met  again. 

But  Walter  remains  erect  and  immovable,  in  spite  of  all  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  four  chamfuone*  Finrily,  nowever,  iiri' 
tated  at  a  stru^le  in  which  he  expended  his  strength  in  vain, 
he  throws  awayhis  budder  and  rushing  upon  the  four  diam* 
pious  kUk  Helmnod  and  IVogunt,  betore  they  were  able  to 
take  up  their  arms  again,  which  they  had  laid  aside  in  ordo*  to 
pull  at  the  cord  of  the  angon.  Tenaste,  though  already  in  pos- 
session  of  his  lance  and  buckler,  is  likewise  vanquished  and  slain. 
Einff  Gunther  al<me  esciq>e8  from  the  blows  of  Walter,  and 
havmg  mounted  his  steed  flies  straight  to  Hagen,  who  from  the 
eminence  on  which  he  had  remain^  had  been  a  witness  to  all 
these  proceedings.  Here  I  shall  stop  abridging  and  recommence 
translating. 

Having  come  up  to  Ha^n,  the  king  conjures  him  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  and  to  join  him  in  his  attempt  to  combat 
Hagen.  "  What  a  requirement,"  was  Haven's  reply ;  "  am  I 
not  a  coward  ^— a  man  whose  blood  is  chilled  at  the  approach 
of  danger?  Did  not  mj  sire  turn  jpale  at  the  sight  of  an 
arrow,  and  did  he  not  always  have  his  reasons  for  refusing  to 
fight  t  Hast  thou  not  said  all  this  betore  my  companions  in 
armst  Very  well  I  I  owe  no  longer  anything  to  a  king  who 
has  spoken  after  this  fashion." 

But  Gunther  redoubles  his  entreaties:  "In  the  name  of 
heaven,  Hagen,  la^  aside  thy  anger,  giro  up  thy  spite  I  I  have 
offended  thee,  it  is  true,  and  I  acknowledge  it.  But  ask  any 
reparation  thou  mayst  see  fit,  and  there  is  none  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  make  thee.  See  h^e  thy  comrades  stretched  dead 
upon  me  ground !  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  let  them  molder 
without  revenge  ?  Could  words  have  inflicted  deeper  wounds 
on  thee  than  the  blows  which  struck  them  dead  ?  Alas  I  thy 
resentment  ought  rather  to  be  directed  against  him  who  slew 
them,  and  who  to-day  will  probably  deprive  us  all  of  our  honor. 
To  have  lost  all  these  our  gallant  men  is  a  great  calamitv,  but 
to  lose  our  fame  and  glory,  too,  is  much  worse  still.  Oh  I  how 
shall  we  wipe  away  so  tern  We  a  disgrace?  Where  are  our 
chiefs?  the  Franks  will  presently  ask  us  with  a  derisive  smile. 
What  I  have  all  of  them  been  slain  by  a  single  man,  by  a 
stranger,  by  an  imknown  combatant?" 

Hagen  still  hesitates  in  spite  of  all  these  prayers ;  he  thinks 
of  his  former  friendship  toward  Walter,  and  of  the  years  they 
had  spent  together ;  but  he  sees  his  king  a  suppliant  before 
him,  and,  mcnre  than  all,  he  dreads  the  loss  of  his  heroic  fame, 
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in  case  he  should  persist  in  his  rescdution  not  to  fight  And  yet 
he  at  last  works  np  his  mind  to  it :  ^'  What  is  it  thoa  art  com- 
mandingy  my  lord  V^  said  he  to  Qnnther ;  "  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  am  ready  to  obey  thee.  Only  let  ns  not  attempt  the 
impoesibley  let  us  not  perpetrate  any  folly.  I  know  Walter 
well ;  he  wonld  have  made  of  all  of  them  what  he  has  made  of 
eleven ;  he  wonld  have  accomplished  in  the  open  field  what  he 
has  done  in  this  narrow  mountain-paas.  Kevertheless^  since 
thou  meditatest  a  new  assault,  since  shame  even  more  than 
grief  impel  thee  to  revenge,  VH  sacrifice  my  sense  of  gratitude 
^d  I'll  be  ready  to  assist  thee.  But  let  ns  not  combat  here. 
Let  us  retreat,  and  let  us  draw  Walter  from  his  vantage-^und. 
Let  us  lay  an  mubnscade  somewhere,  until,  under  the  impres- 
sion  that  we  have  left,  he  descends  from  his  eminence  and  pur- 
sues  his  joumev  across  the  plain.  Then  let  us  attack  him  from 
behind  with  all  our  force  united.  Since  thou  desirest  to  fight, 
be  careM  to  be  ready  for  stem  effort  on  the  occasion.  Til 
guarantee  that  Walter  will  not  fiee,  though  he  may  be  assailed 
by  both  of  us.'' 

Hagen's  advice  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  He 
embraces  him  with  joy,  and  bodi  of  them  depart  in  search  of  a 
place  where  they  might  hide  themselves  conveniently  and  find 
suitable  pasture  for  their  horses. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  Aquitanian  deliberates  within 
himself  whether  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
directly  across  the  plain,  or  whether  it  was  best  to  spend  the 
night  in  safety  in  the  mountain  cave.  He  is  distrustful  of 
Hagen  on  account  of  the  embrace  which  he  had  seen  the  king 
bestow  on  him.  Sometimes  he  apprehends  that  his  two 
adversaries  might  only  have  returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
return  again  by  night  with  reinforcements,  and  to  attack  him 
again  by  daybreak;  sometimes  he  again  suspects  that  they 
might  both  be  concealed  in  ambush  somewhere  in  the  vicim'ty. 
He  is  moreover  totally  unacquainted  with  the  by-ways  of  the 
for^t ;  he  might  go  astray,  or  he  might  lead  his  laay-love  to 
the  verge  of  some  precimce  or  to.  the  haunts  of  savage  beasts. 
After  having  duly  consiaered  all  these  tiling,  he  says  to  him- 
self: ^^  My  part  is  chosen ;  I  shall  pass  the  night  here,  and  this 
insolent  king  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  iVe  escaped  into 
obscurity  like  a  robber." 

After  naving  uttered  Idiese  words,  he  proceeds  to  cut  bushes, 
branches  and  stakes,  wheiewith  he  closes  the  entrance  of  the 
defile.  This  being  accomplished,  he  bends  sobbing  over  the 
corpses  of  those  whom  he  nad  slain,  embraces  them  one  after 
the  other,  and  kneeling  with  his  face  toward  the  east,  and  his 
Bword  unsheathed  in  his  hand,  he  pronounces  the  following 
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pri^yer :  "I  thimk  the  Creator  of  all  things,  him  without  whose 
permission  nothing  can  take  place,  for  having  protected  me 
against  the  attacks  and  insults  of  m  j  enemies,  and  I  humbly 
beseech  the  Lord,  who  desires  the  destruction  of  evil  but  not 
of  evil-doers,  to  permit  me  to  see  all  these  departed  enemies 
again  in  heaven.'' 

After  having  finished  his  prayer,  he  rises  and  be^;ins  to  wattle 
some  small  twigs  into  (he  shape  of  ropes,  wherewith  he  fastens 
the  six  remaning  horses  of  those  which  had  been  brought  by 
Gunther's  men.  He  then  disencumbers  himself  of  the  weight 
of  his  armor,  and  turning  to  his  young  friend  consoles  her  witU 
tender  and  affectionate  words.  They  take  a  little  nourishment, 
and  Walter,  reclining  on  his  shield,  commits  the  first  watch  of 
the  ni^ht  to  his  fair  companion,  reserving  the  second,  the 
matinaT  and  the  most  perilous  of  the  two,  for  himself.  Hilde- 
gunde,  sitting  by  his  side,  keeps  her  vigils  according  to  her 
custom,  warbnng  various  songs  in  order  to  keep  herselt  awake. 
On  awaking  from  his  first  nap,  the  Aquitanian  invites  his  love 
to  rest  in  her  turn,  while  he  himself,  in  a  standing  attitude  and 
leaning  on  his  lance,  keeps  watch  in  his  turn  by  ner  side.  He 
thus  passes  the  rest  of  the  niffht,  sometimes  listening  attentively, 
in  order  to  assure  himself  whether  he  did  not  hear  some  noise, 
either  close  at  hand  or  afar  off,  sometimes  looking  toward  the 
east  to  watch  the  approach  of  day. 

At  davbreak,  Walter  strips  the  dead,  not  of  their  garments, 
but  of  their  armors,  their  bracelets,  their  baldricks,  their  hel- 
mets, their  swords,  and  with  all  this  he  loads  four  of  the  six 
horses  of  which  he  had  despoiled  his  enemies ;  he  places  his 
affianced  on  the  fifth  and  keeps  the  sixth  himselfl 

After  removing  the  obstructions  from  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  he  first  advances  a  short  distance  for  the  purpose  of  recon* 
noitering  the  country  around  him  and  of  listening  whether  the 
wind  mi^ht  not  bring  some  noise,  that  of  a  horse  marching  or 
shaking  its  bridle,  or  that  of  the  clashing  of  steel.  He  hears 
nothing,  and  he  decides  on  setting  out.  He  puts  the  four  horses 
loaded  with  the  newly-acquired  booty  in  front ;  his  fair  com- 
panion on  her  charger  follows  next,  while  he  himself  in  com- 
plete armor  closes  the  rear,  leading  the  horse,  which  carried 
their  treasure,  by  its  bridle. 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  thousand  paces,  when  Hilde- 
gunde  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb ;  on  looking  behind  her, 
she  perceived  two  men  descending  precipitously  from  an 
adjoining  eminence.  '^  Alas  I  our  death  has  onlv  been 
retarded,  she  then  exclaims;  "flee,  mj  lord,  flee,  they  are 
approaching  toward  usl"  Walter  turning  around,  perceives 
the  two  men,  and  recognizing  them  at  once,  exclaims :  "  Noy 
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d^  Hildegtmd^  no,  I  shall  riot  flee.  I  wotdd  rather  fight  once 
more^Lwomd  rather  die.  Bat  we  must  not  yet  despair;  I 
have  had  lAanjr  an  escape  from  greater  pndls  than  the  one 
before  ns.  Come  I  Take  Lion  by  his  bridle  and  retire  as  quick 
as  passible  to  the  neighboring  woods.  I  will  remain  here  to 
await  the  emergency  and  to  reply  to  those  whom  I  see  coming*" 
Hildegunde  retires  in  obedience  to  his  request^  while  Walter 
arms  himself  with  his  shield  and  brandishing  his  lanoe  tries  die 
unknown  charger  he  had  mounted. 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  two  adrersaries  were 
already  close  at  lumd;  Hagen  behind  and  Eing  Ounther  in 
advance,  who  thns  accosts  the  Aqoitanian  hero :  ^^  Here  then 
thou  art,  fi^x^e  enemy  of  ours,  out  of  the  lair,  where  thou  hadst 
lain  concealed  and  where  thou  didst  grind  thy  teeth,  like  a 
dog !  Thou  comest  here  to  fight  on  open  ground,  and  we  shall 
see  whether  the  issue  will  correspond  with  thy  beginning, 
whether  thou  wilt  keep  the  treasure  thou  hast  stolen  and  whi w 
renders  thee  so  brave.  ^ 

The  Aquitanian  hero  scarcely  deigns  to  look  at  the  king,  nor 
does  he  favor  him  with  a  reply.  Turning  to  Hagen  then,  he 
thus  addresses  him :  ^'  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  Hagen ;  Uiou 
art  the  only  one  I  wish  to  speak  to.  Tell  me^  what  is  it  that 
could  have  changed  thy  former  amity  so  suddenly?  What 
have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  sword  against  me? 
Alas!  I  had  expected  other  things  of  you  I  I  had  imagined, 
that  if  peradventure  thou  shouldst  hear  of  my  escape  from 
among  the  Huns,  thou  wouldst  come  forth  to  meet  me  with 
alacrity,  in  order  to  congratulate  me  on  my  deliverance ;  that 
thou  wouldst  keep  me,  that  thou  wouldst  conduct  me  te  the 
kin^om  of  thy  father.  I  feared  that  thou  mightst  detain  me 
too  long  I  When  1  was  forced  to  traverse  unknown  regions,  I 
tried  to  tranquillize  myself ;  I  said  to  myself : '  Ko,  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Franks ;  Hagen  is  there  among  them  I'  Eecafl 
to  mind  our  infiEmcy,  our  earliest  q>ort8,  and  our  first  arms.  Was 
there  ever  any  quarrel  between  us  ?  I  loved  thy  father  as  I  did 
my  own,  and  I  forgot  my  own  fair  country  while  I  lived  in 
thme.  Ah!  I  conjure  thee,  do  not  violate  our  old  friendship, 
and  let  us  refrain  from  fighting  with  each  other  I  Dost  tiiou 
want  gold?  I'll  ofier  thee  as  much  as  will  content  thy  heart;: 
111  fill  the  hdlow  of  thy  shield  with  it.'* 

To  this  discourse  Hagen  replies  with  an  angry  air :  ^'  Thou 
be^inst  by  striking,  W^ter,  and  then  resortest  to  ar^ments.. 
It  IS  thou  that  hast  broken  our  former  friendship.  When  so 
many  of  my  companions  and  my  kindred  feU  by  thy  hand, 
didst  thou  not  know  that  I  was  here  ?  Didst  thou  not  recog- 
nize me  by  my  arms  ?    Perhaps  I  might  have  pardoned  thee 
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tbj  crndties,  except  one ;  bat  them  hast  amitten  with  thy  sword 
a  joath  whom  I  cherished  above  all  other  beiiicB  on  eartbt  wlu> 
was  dear  to  all,  amiable  and  ocmiely,  a  tender  bioflsom.  lliis  is 
the  blow  that  serered  onr  union  I  I  do  not  want  thj  gold ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  thon  art  the  only  brave  man  in  the 
world ;  I  want  to  avenge  my  nephew." 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  dismonnts  his  charger  with  a  back- 
ward leap ;  Gnnther  does  the  same  thing,  and  W alter  is  already 
on  his  feet,  like  themselves.  Hagen  is  the  first  to  lananoh  his 
terrible  javelin,  which  sweeps  the  air  along  its  com^  in  whirl- 
winds. But  Walter,  perceiving  its  apprcnch,  interpos^  his 
buckler  obKouelv  in  an  instant ;  by  which,  as  by  the  poHshed 
jGaoe  of  marble,  tne  gliding  steel  is  turned  aside  and  qpeedinff 
plunffes  onward,  until  it  is  completely  buried  in  the  ground. 
GunUier  in  his  turn  hurls  his  spear ;  but  the  sted  sticks  nerveleaa 
to  the  buckler's  edge  of  his  antagonist,  who  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  his  arm  precipitates  it  to  the  ground. 

Enraged  by  the  miscarriage  of  their  blows,  the  two  Franks, 
protected  by  their  bucklers,  endeavor  now  to  assail  their  adver- 
sarv  with  their  swords  in  hand.  But  the  latter  inspires  them 
witn  the  terror  of  his  own,  and  repulses  them  whenever  they 
attempt  to  approach  too  close.  Gunther  then  makes  the  mad 
attempt  to  regain  his  javelin,  which  still  stands  firmly  rooted 
in  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  Aquitanian ;  but  the  latter  does 
not  permit  him  to  advance.  Tlie  k:in^  then  bec^cMDs  to  Hagen, 
to  interpose  his  person  between  himsdi  and  Walter,  in  ord^  to 
intercept  the  nK)vements  of  the  latter,  and  sheathing  instantly 
his  sword  again  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  freedom  of  motion 
for  his  ri^ht  hand,  he  stoops  at  last  to  seize  his  javelin.  But 
Walter,  mtent  on  all  the  movements  of  his  enemies,  gives 
Hagen  a  vigorous  repulse,  and  having  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
javelin,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Idng  was  going  to  grasp 
it,  he  presses  it  upon  the  knee  of  the  latter  until  he  crushes  it. 
He  would  have  oeen  a  dead  man,  had  not  Hag^i,  instantly 
advancing  to  his  support,  yarded  him  with  his  buckler,  while 
he  presented  the  pomt  of  his  sword  to  the  front  of  the  Aquita- 
nian. The  latter  dodges  to  avoid  the  blow,  and  the  kins 
seizes  tiie  propitious  moment  to  get  upon  his  feet  again,  stilT 
trembling  at  tae  danger  he  had  just  incurred. 

The  combat,  which  had  commenced  at  the  second  hour  of 


the  day,  prolongs  itself  until  the  ninth.  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  cut  short  some  of  its  details,  which  mi^t  prove  trying  to 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  It  may  suffice  to  know,  that  W^ter 
an|l  his  two  adversaries  end  their  encounter  bv  inflicting  on 
each  other,  blow  after  bbw,  the  most  frightful  injuries  and 
gashes.    The  sword  of  his  antagonist  carries  off,  at  a  single 
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cut,  one-half  of  Gunther's  leg  and  a  foot  besides.  "Walter  has 
his  right  hand  severed  by  the  glaive  of  Ha^n,  whom  by  a  stab 
of  his  poniard  he  in  revenge  robs  of  his  riffht  eye.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  though  somewhat  curtailed  translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem.  A  few  passages  only  of  a  somewhat 
equivocal  eflFect  are  omitted : 

vTounded  and  exhausted  the  three  warriors  at  last  cease  from 
their  coriibat.  "Walter  and  Hagen  maintain  a  sitting  posture  ; 
Qunther  lies  extended  on  the  ground.  The  hero  of  Aquitania 
then  calls  his  trembling  Hildegunde,  who  approaches  the  three 
bleeding  combatants,  m  order  to  dress  their  wounds.  "  Now 
for  a  draught  of  pure  refreshing  wine,"  says  "Walter ;  "  pour 
first  for  Hagen,  for  thou^  he  be  a  faithless  £riend,  he  is  yet  a 
valiant  champion.  I  sludl  drink  next,  as  having  had  more 
work  than  all  the  rest.  Gunther,  who  compels  the  brave  to 
fight,  and  who  himself  does  nothing  worth  the  name  in  combat 
--^hall  drink  last'' 

Hildegunde  offers  Hagen  to  drink ;  but  the  latter,  although 
consumed  with  burning  thirst,  declines  the  cup :  ^^  Give  thine 
affianced,  thy  master,  first  to  drink,''  says  he  to  Hildegunde ; 
"  for  he  is,  1  must  avow  it,  not  only  a  better  warrior  than  I,  but 
the  best  of  warriors." 

The  Frank  and  the  Aquitanian  thereupon  commence  to 
drink  and  to  converse  merrily  together,  in  memory  of  their 
former  friendship ;  which  finished,  they  lift  up  Gunther,  who 
had  thus  far  remained  prostrate  on  the  ground,  narassed  by  the 
aching  of  his  wounds,  and  having  seatecf  him  upon  a  horse,  they 
resume  their  respective  routes,  the  Franks  toward  "Worms  and 
Walter  toward  Aquitania.  THie  reception  of  the  latter  was 
attended  with  great  honor  and  rejoicings.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  latter  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people. 

The  poem  concludes  with  two  verses,  the  purport  of  which 
is,  that  the  versifier  of  the  poem,  weary  of  the  task  he  has  thus 
far  pursued,  is  det^mined  to  waive  the  celebration  of  the  for- 
midable military  enterprises  and  of  the  many  triumphs  which 
were  achieved  during  the  rei^  of  this  monarch. 

Begarded  as  a  mere  oratorical  flouriA,  these  lines  would  be 
insignificant  enough.  It  appears,  however,  more  probable,  that 
they  have  a  real  significaticm,  and  in  that  event  they  imply  a 
oontiQuation  of  or  a  se<]^uel  to  the  poem  of  "Walter,  wmch  we  no 
lottger  possess,  and  which  has  sluured  the  fate  of  the  introduc- 
tory narrative  of  the  epopee. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

WALTER    OF   AQUITANIA. 
lY.  PBOYSNgAL  OBIGIN  OF  THB  POKK. 

Thb  links,  by  which  the  Bnbject  of  the  poem  of  the  Walter  of 
Aquitania  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Nibelungen,  appear 
already  sufiScientlj  manifest  from  several  general  data,  common 
to  both  these  ejpopees.  Thus  both,  for  example,  take  alike  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  Germanic  kingdom  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  lUbine,  the  capital  of  which  is  'Worms,  its  chief  a  king 
called  GnnAer,  the  son  of  another  king  whose  name  is  Gibich. 
The  Hagano  or  Hagen  of  the  Latin  poem  is  identical  with  the 
Hagen  of  the  KibeTungen.  There  is  even  this  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  this  latter  personage  occupies  the  second  rank  in 
hoih  the  poems,  wherein  he  also  figures  as  the  adyersary  of  the 
hero.  The  action,  lastly,  of  the  principal  scenes  in  Walter  and 
in  the  Nibelungen  both  is  carried  on  m  the  same  places,  yi2. : 
at  the  court  of  Attila  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Yosges. 

These  points  of  coincidence,  however,  which  we  encounter  in 
both  these  poems  are  of  a  vague  and  general  order ;  there  are 
others  more  precise  and  intimate,  which  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate more  in  detail,  and  which  indeed  it  is  equally  easy  to 
establish. 

The  action  of  the  Latin  poem  is  by  a  number  of  years  ante- 
rior to  that  of  tiie  Nibelungen ;  it  is  tnerefore  in  the  latter,  that 
we  would  be  most  likely  to  encounter  traces  of  the  connection 
which  may  subsist  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  it  is 
here  where  we  do  really  find  them  to  exist.  The  !Nibelungen 
contain  diverse  allusions  to  the  adventures  of  Walter — allusions, 
the  tenor  and  value  of  which  it  is  indispensable  to  estimate 
with  proper  circumspection. 

I  shall  notice  in  the  first  place  one,  which  belongs  to  the 
passage  of  the  Nibelungen  in  which  Chrimhild's  first  attempt 
to  destroy  Hagen  is  recounted.  Hagen  and  Volker,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  have  just  seated  themselves  beneath  the 
window  of  the  queen,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  pleasure 
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of  defying  her.  Chrimhad  dispatclies  four  hundred  warriors 
against  them,  and  they  are  already  advancing  to  assail  them. 
But  after  having  come  into  the  presence  of  the  two  champions, 
their  courage  fails  them ;  they  begin  to  reason  about  the  perils 
of  the  enterprise,  and  they  at  last  mutually  exhort  each  other 
to  return  as  they  had  come.  There  is  one,  among  others,  who 
addresses  his  companion  in  the  foUowinff  terms : 

"  Were  one  to  give  me  a  heap  of  gola  as  high  as  yon  tower, 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  attack  that  player  of  the  flute,  so 
great  is  the  terror  I  read  in  his  look.  I  also  know  Hagen,  I 
have  known  him  from  my  boyhood.  Let  them  sajr  what  they 
may  against  that  brave  hero ;  I  myself  have  seen  him  in  twenty- 
battles,  which  have  made  many  a  woman  weep.  "Walter  and 
he  signalized  themselves  by  grand  exploits  at  the  time,  when 
they  journeyed  hither  together,  combating  for  King  Attila's 
honor.''* 

This  allusion  attests  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  what  the 
action  of  the  Latin  poem  likewise  supposes,  to  wit,  that  "Walter 
and  Hagen  had  lon^  sojourned  among  the  Huns  and  had  fought 
together  in  the  service  of  Attila.  The  following  allusion  enters 
stul  further  into  the  subject  of  "Walter: 

We  liave  seen  that  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Burgundians  into 
the  court  of  Attila,  Hagen  and  Dietrich  of  Verona  were  indulg- 
ing in  an  exchange  of  friendly  sentiments.  I  must  add  here  a 
particular,  which  1  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  omit  in  a 
summary  abstract  of  the  Nibelungen.  On  perceiving  Hagen 
in  conversation  with  Dietrich,  Attila  is  singularly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  former,  and  inquires  of  those  around 
him,  wno  the  chief  of  so  martial  a  person  might  be.  One  of 
tie  servants  of  Chrimhild,  who  happens  to  be  present,  eagerly 
replies  that  the  chief  was  Hagen  of  Troneg,  the  son  of  Al<&ian. 
"Wnereupon  Attila  at  once  resumes : 

"  I  knew  Aldrian  well,  when  he  was  my  vassal ;  he  acquired 
much  renown  and  honor  while  in  my  service,  I  made  him  a 
knight,  I  gave  him  of  my  gold,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem  on 
account  of  his  fidelity.  I  also  remember  Hagen  well.  Walter 
of  Spain  and  he,  two  noble  boys,  were  my  hostages,  and  attained 
their  age  of  manhood  at  my  court."  Isent  hack  Hagen  to  his 
kcnne^  and  WaUer  fled  with  EUdegvmde.\    To  this  the  poet 

*  This  Bcene  is  from  the  zxixth  Adventure*  which  the  reader  may  oonBnlt  either  in 
the  original  or  in  Birch's  translation.    I  add  here  the  beginning  of  the  passage : 

Do  sprach  aber  ein  ander  .  des  selben  han  ich  mnot . 

der  mir  sibe  tveme  .  von  rotem  golde  gnot . 

disen  yideliire .  wolde  ich  niht  bestan  . 

dorch  sine  swinde  bliche  .  die  ich  an  im  gesehen  han .— JSd. 

t  This  scene  is  described  in  the  concluding  yerses  of  the  xxviiith  Adyentnre.  The 
mllQsion  to  Walter  is  as  follows ; 
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adds,  that  the  khig  while  speaking  thus  was  indulging  in  rev- 
eries on  olden  times,  on  events  that  had  transpired  long  ago. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  principal  adventure  of 
Walter  in  a  more  direct  and  explicit  manner.  This  adv^iture, 
the  elopem^it  of  the  younff  hero  with  Hildegunde  his  affianced, 
constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  poem. 

A  third  passage  of  the  Nibelungen,  relative  to  Walter, 
is  equally  precise  and  no  lees  remarkable  than  the  preceding, 
of  which  it  maj  be  called  the  complement  and  consummatdon^ 
for  it  has  reference  to  the  denouement  of  the  poem.  This  pas- 
sa^  is  found  near  the  end  of  the  Kibelungen. 

Before  attacking  Hagen  with  his  arms  in  his  hands,  Dietrich 
exhorts  him  to  surrender  bj  promising  him  lifb  and  safe^. 
Hagen  declines,  and  Hildebrand,  who  is  witness  to  the  refusal, 
is  amazed  at  it,  and  intbrms  the  haughty  Burgundian,  that  he 
would  have  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  An  altercation  then  ensues 
between  the  two  warriors.  Ha^en  reproaches  Hildebrand  vrith 
having  shortly  before  disgracrfully  withdrawn  from  combat 
To  this  reproach  Hildebrand  retorts  with  another.  "  Who  is 
the  man,"  says  he  to  him,  '^  that  remained  tranquilly  seated  on 
his  shield  before  the  cave  in  the  Vosces,  while  Walter  of  Spain 
was  butchering  so  many  of  his  friends  ?"* 

From  these  different  passages  of  the  Nibelungen  we  may 
infer  with  certainty,  that  prior  to  the  epoch  (whatever  it  may 
be)  in  which  this  poem  was  composed,  the  Germans  possessed 
apoetic  fable,  which  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
Walter  the  Aquitanian. 

The  author  of  the  Nibelungen  was  familiar  with  this  fable ; 
it  was  present  before  his  imagination  in  all  those  passives  of 
his  worK  which  are  analogous  to  it  His  presupposmg  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  it  authorizes  us  to  believe,  that  it  was 
in  a  Germanic  dialect 

This  fable  was  not,  however,  a  mere  translation  or  copy  of 
the  actual  poem,  but  rather  another  version  of  the  same  suDject 
with  differences  and  variations  in  the  accessoir  circumstances 
and  details.  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Nibelungen,  how- 
ever rapid  and  imperfectly  developed,  still  indicate  several  of 
these  variations,  and  necessarily  lead  us  to  assume  the  existence 
of  others. 

Da  ioh  wol  erohenne  .  tUez  Hureneii  fint . 

ei  wrdeii  mhie  giwl .  twei  witUcUii  Unt . 

er  Had  tob  Spane  WaHher .  di«  wobsen  hio  leman . 

Hagcnen  sande  ioh  widere  .  WalUier  mit  Hildegunde  entran .  — £k2. 

*  See  the  zxxriiitili  or  laat  AdTenture  of  the  poem.    The  paiaage  ii  aa  follows: 
Do  ipraoh  meiiter  Hildebrant .  iwi  Tenrizset  ir  ndr  das  . 
nn  wer  was  der  nf  eiine  soUIde  .  ror  dem  Waschen  stein  sai . 
do  im  Ton  Span  Waltber .  so  yil  der  frionde  slnoo  . 
OQch  habt  ir  noch  se  zeigen .  an  in  selben  genaoo  .  —Ed. 
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Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Latin  poem  Walter  is  called  Walter^ 
of  Aquitania,  while  in  the  Nibdungen  his  name  is  "Walter  of" 
Spain. 

In  the  former  it  is  said,  that  Hagen  fled  from  the  conrt  of 
Attila,  where  he  had  received  the  news  of  Gibich's  death  and , 
of  Gnnther's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bnrgnndy.  In  th^  . 
German  poem  Attila  declares,  that  he  himself  had  sent  back  * 
Hagen  to  his  home.  In  the  latter  poem  the  father  of  ^agen  is  • 
isalted  Aldrian,  in  the  former  Agacien. 

To  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen,  Gunther  is  a  Burgandian 
and  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  to  the  author  of  "Walter,  Gunther 
is  of  Frankish  origin  and  king  of  the  Franks. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  minuteness  with  which  the  former  of 
these  two  authors  enters  into  the  details  of  Hagen's  history,  he 
yet  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which 
the  Bur^undian  warrior  had  sustained  in  his  combat  with  the 
Aquitanian.  This  leads  us  to  presume,  that  in  the  version  of 
"Wfdter's  adventures,  which  was  known  to  the  German  poet,  the 
account  of  the  combat  in  question  was  different  from  that  of 
the  Latin  poem. 

And  the  Nibelungen  is  not  the  only  poem,  in  which  Walter's 
name  occurs.  This  personage  figures  likewise  in  a  number  of 
those  songs,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ^'  Helden- 
buch,"  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  more  especially  in  that  which  is 
entitled  "  The  Garden  of  Roses."  *  But  here,  with  a  singular 
UceDfie  of  the  popular  muse,  Walter  figures  as  a  champion  of 
ihe  Germanic  race,  as  the  companion  in  arms  of  Siegfried  and 
Hagen,  sustaining,  in  conjimction  with  them,  the  ^ory  of  the 
Burgundian  name.  This  poetical  naturalization  of  the  Aquita- 
nian warrior  in  Germany  is  another  indication,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  above  mentioned  allusions  of  the  Nibelungen, 
we  mav  perceive  the  extent  of  the  popularily,  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  this  hero  had  attained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ehine. 

The  entire  literature  of  the  Germans,  however,  can  show  us 
at  pres^it  neither  a  poem  nor  a  fra^ent  of  one,  of  which  Wal- 
ter is  properly  the  nero,  and  which  dwells  on  his  flight  from 
the  Huns  or  his  combat  with  the  twelve  champions  of  Gunther. 
These  poems  have  shared  the  fiate  of  so  many  others.  We  flnd, 
however,  in  the  Sagas  of  Iceland  curious  remains  of  the  same 
legend. 

llie  WilkinarSaga  contains  a  singular  version  of  the  legend 
of  Walter,  which  1  deem  proper  to  communicate.    It  will  not  be 

*  Dar  BoMngftrten,  which  the  reader  wUl  find  in  the  flnt  yolome  of  Vender  Hagen's. 
edition  of  tiie  '^Heldenboch.'*    Walther  is  introduced  as  combatant  in  the  fifteenth 
rhuModv  of  the  poem.    On  the  two  Gardens  of  Boses,  compare  **IUastrations  of 
Horthem  Antiqnities/'  p.  23, 197-166.~i:(2. 
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out  of  place,  however,  to  Bay  first  a  few  words  on  the  chronicle, 
of  which  they  constitute  a  part. 

This  Wilkina-Sa^*  is  one  of  the  most  singnlar  compilations 
we  can  conceive  oE  The  author  has  here  collected,  trimmed 
up  and  coordinated,  in  a  more  or  less  abridged  form,  aU  the 
poetic  or  romantic  fictions,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
such  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  verv  much 
altered  and  disfigured.  His  design  was  to  make  one  individual 
whole  out  of  so  many  different  pieces,  cutting  up  and  parcel- 
ling out  the  respective  legends  for  the  purpose  of  embodying 
them  all,  of  blending  and  dissolving  them  into  each  other. 
Those  of  the  North  and  those  of  Grermany  appear  here  inter- 
woven and  confounded  with  others  from  the  South ;  that  of 
Sie^ried  with  that  of  Walter :  those  whose  scene  was  laid  in 
Spam  with  others,  which  had  tne  heart  of  Scandinavia  for  their 
theatre. 

It  is  generally  believed,  although  without  any  decisive 
proofs,  that  this  chronicle  was  composed  about  the  year  1250, 
oy  a  Norwegian  scholar  of  Drontheim,  by  the  name  of  Biom, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Hakon,  the  son  of  Hakon,  king  of 
Norwav,  who  died  in  1262,  and  who  was  famous  for  the  zeal, 
with  wmch  he  patronized  the  Icelandic  translators  of  chivalrie 
romances,  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity  in 
Europe. 

Biom,  or  whoever  else  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  the 
WilkinsrSajra,  has  added  a  preface,  which  is  curious  enough  for 
the  traits  of  naive  simplicity  in  which  it  abounds.  We  there 
perceive,  that  he  had  collected  all  these  fictions  from  a  histori- 
cal motive,  and  that  he  regarded  them  as  true.  He  gravely 
endeavors  to  explain,  why  the  heroes  of  those  olden  times  had 
such  superior  swords  and  such  strong  arms.  He  does  indeed 
find  something  a  little  strange  and  supernatural  in  the  exploits 
and  qualities  of  those  heroes.  "  But  God,"  he  observes,  "  could 
easily  give  them  all  this  and  even  half  besides." 

The  most  interesting  trait  of  this  preface,  in  a  literary  and 
historical  point  of  view,  is  the  indication  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  had  derived  his  mate- 
rials. He  expressly  declares  that  he  had  adopted  something 
from  the  popular  songs  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  he  at  the  same 
time  con^sses  to  have  borrowed  and  translated  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  work  from  German  sources,  and  the  charact^  and 
contents  of  his  compilation  confirm  the  truth  of  his  testimony 
on  this  point. 

*  The  Wilkina-Saga,  with  »  Latin  translation,  wai  pnbUshed  by  John  Peringskiold, 
Stockholm,  1705.  An  account  of  this  Saga  In  Hmler*s  ^SagabibUoihek,"  vol.  il.  A  Ge^ 
man  version  of  it  is  in  Von  der  Hagen's  ^^Nordische  Heldenromane,*'  vols,  i.,  li.,  and 
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Now,  among  the  Gtermanic  materials  of  the  Wilkina-Saga  we 
must  undoubtedly  include  aparticular  version  of  the  history  of 
Walter  the  Aquitanian.  "Walter  is  a  person  in  every  respect 
foreign  to  the  real  traditions  of  the  North,  to  those,  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  Edda,  of  the  Volsunga^aga,  and  of 
the  remaining  Scandinavian  monuments  anterior  to  the  year 
1250,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  approximative  date  of  the 
Wilkina-Saga.  This  Saga,  the  first  and  the  only  one,  in  which 
Walter  figures,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man narrative  (at  present  no  longer  extant)  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Aquitanian  hero,  and  this  narrative  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  represented  bv  this  translation. 

According  to  this  chronicle,  Walter  is  neither  an  Aquitanian 
nor  the  son  of  an  Aquitanian  king.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Her- 
manrick,  and  his  history  is  linked  from  beginning  to  end  to 
that  of  the  latter,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
chronicle. 

Samson  of  Salerno,  a  knight  of  prodi^ous  strength  and  cou- 
rage, who  has  indeed  the  air  of  a  poetic  representative  of  one  of 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily — ^this  Samson  becomes  king  of 
Pouille  and  of  several  other  countries,  which  he  had  conquered 
by  dint  of  his  valor.  Hermanrick  is  the  son  of  Samson ;  he 
succeeds  him  after  his  death,  adds  many  new  conquests  to  those 
he  has  inherited,  and  becomes  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time.  Among  the  number  of  his  conquests  are  entire  Italy, 
Greece,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Spam,  rich  countries,  full 
of  flourishing  cities,  among  which  there  is  one,  which  the 
Northern  romancer  designates  by  the  strange  and  embarrassing 
name  of  Waskastein  or  of  Sarcastein,  without  giving  us  any  ex- 
plicit information,  to  which  of  those  countries  it  belongs.  It  is 
to  all  appearances  from  this  fantastic  city,  that  Walter  derives 
the  surname  of  Wasikhanstein,  which  he  bears  in  the  Icelandic 
chronicle,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  again  occasion  to  advert. 

Hermanrick  and  Attila  enter  into  a  mutual  alliance,  and  on 
this  occasion  send  each  other  hostages.  Attila  gives  Hermanrick 
twelve  chevaliers,  with  Osid,  his  nephew,  at  their  head.  Her- 
manrick on  his  part  furnished  to  the  king  of  the  Huns  twelve 
other  chevaliers,  and  among  them  Walter,  the  son  of  one  of  his 
sisters,  then  only  four  years  old. 

Walter  had  already  been  three  years  at  the  court  of  Attila, 
when  Hias,  the  count  of  Greece,  likewise  obliged,  I  knew  not 
for  what  reason,  to  give  hostages  to  the  king  ot  the  Huns,  sent 
him  his  daughter  Hildegunde,  seven  years  ot  age,  which  at  that 
time  was  precisely  that  of  Walter. 

At  this  same  epoch  there  also  resided  at  the  court  of  Attila 
a  personage  of  the  name  of  Hagen ;  but  the  latter  was  not  a 
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bofitage,  and  it  appears  not  eren  a  stranger.  He  was  simply  a 
warrior  chief  in  the  service  of  Attila. 

Walter  and  Hildegonde  fell  in  love  with  each  other  at  their 
first  interview,  and  thej  continued  their  attachment  without 
the  knowledge  of  Attila,  until  one  daj,  while  waUdnff  toffetber 
in  the  royal  garden,  where  there  was  a  festiral  ana  biul,  the 
two  lovers  concerted  a  plan  of  elopement  and  of  mutual  flight 
into  the  kingdom  of  Hermanrick.  I  propose  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  the  language  of  the  German  romancer,  or  rather  of 
his  Scandinavian  translator.  The  reader  will  thus  become  en- 
abled to  form  a  better  conception  of  the  character  of  this  ver- 
sion, than  he  could  ac(}uire  from  an  abstract,  which  might 
easily  become  tainted  with  a  tinge  of  superfluous  irony. 

'^  King  Attila  did  not  become  apprised  of  the  elopement  of 
the  two  lovers  until  the  moment  when  thev  were  ali^ady  at  a 
great  distance  from  Susat  (his  capital).    Iney  carried  a  large 

Quantity  of  gold  and  precious  things  away  with  them,  and  they 
ed  together  without  having  communicated  anything  about 
their  project  to  any  of  their  mends,  however  intimate. 

^^  Ko  sooner  had  the  king  become  assured  of  the  eeci^  of 
Walter  and  Hildegunde,  than  he  commanded  twelve  of  his  men 
to  pursue  them.  '  Bring  me  back  all  the  gold  that  they  have 
robbed  me  of,'  said  he,  *  and  Widter's  head  into  the  bargain.' 
Among  these  twelve  men  there  was  one  who  called  himself  Ha- 
^en,  the  son  of  Aldrian.  The  twelve  knights  puisued  the  fugi- 
tives with  lively  speed  and  soon  got  within  sight  of  them.* 

^'  Walter  instantly  leaps  boldly  from  his  steed,  deposits  Hil- 
degunde and  his  treasure  on  the  ground,  then  mounts  upon  his 
saddle  a^n,  puts  on  his  helmet  and  begins  to  brandish  his 
lance.  HAj  lord,'  says  Hildegunde,  thereupon,  his  lady-love, 
to  him,  Mt  is  a  pity  that  thou  alone  shouldst  combat  these 
twelve  knights ;  nee  rather  and  save  thy  life.'  ^  My  lady,'  was 
his  reply, '  do  not  weep.  Full  many  a  time  have  I  erewhile 
behela  cleaving  of  helmets,  sundering  of  shields,  cutting  of  hau- 
berks and  kni^ts  dropping  headless  from  their  chancers ;  nay, 
I  myself  have  even  done  Si  this  with  my  own  hancte.  I  shall 
soon  have  done  with  these  twelve  warriors.' 

^^  Having  spoken  thus,  he  spurs  on  his  steed  in  itoni  of  them, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  rouffh  conflict ;  but  the  combat 
was  already  finish^  before  nigfattalL  Walter  had  been  se- 
verely wounded,  but  he  had  slain  eleven  of  the  chevaliers. 
Hagen  alone  had  escaped  and  concealed  himself  in  the  forest 

^^  Walter  retunied  to  his  lady  and  remained  in  the  wood  with 

•  TUi  ftocomit  of  "  Vtlthtr  af  Vaskaiteen*'  is  contained  in  the  85d^  86tl^  and  87th 
ehaptera  of  the  Saga.  Compare  also  MUller'i  remarks  in  his  **  Sagabibliothek,"  toL  iL, 
^7ll»-lW.— JBd. 
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her.  Having  elicited  sparks  firom  two  flints,  he  lighted  a  large 
fire,  on  whien  he  roasted  the  haunch  of  a  wild  boar.  Hilde- 
gnnde  and  himself  then  sat  down  to  eat,  and  they  continued 
until  they  had  consumed  all  but  the  bones.  While  this  was 
passing,  Ha^en  emerged  from  his  place  of  concetJment,  and 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand  toward  the  place,  where  Walter 
was  seated  before  the  fire.  He  hoped  to  kill  him ;  but  Hilde- 
gnnde  said  to  Waltef :  *  Take  care  of  thyself  I  Lo,  there  comes 
one  of  the  enemies,  whom  thou  hast  combated  to-day.'  Walter 
then  grasps  the  bone  of  the  boar,  which  he  had  just  been  pick- 
ing, and  nurling  it  at  Haigen,  strikes  him  with  such  violence, 
that  he  falls  prostrate  to  the  ground.  But  Haffen  remains  in 
this  position  but  an  instant ;  he  rises,  and  mountmg  his  charger 
again  ffallops  off,  to  rend^  an  account  of  his  e3q)edition  to 
Attila,  his  royal  mastw. 

"  Walter  on  his  part  likewise  gets  to  horse  again,  and  con- 
tinues to  ride  on  with  Hildegunde  toward  the  south,  across  the 
mountains,  until  he  arrives  in  the  kin^om  of  Hermanrick." 

We  perceive,  that  this  narrative  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Latin  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitania,  and  with 
that  other,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  sonff  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen.  But  in  regard  to  the  accessories  and  details  of  these 
three  narratives,  there  are  striking  and  singular  discrepancies. 
It  appears  to  me  especially  evident,  that  the  Scandinavian  ver- 
sion could  not  have  directly  emanated  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  points  on  which  it  differs  from  them  are  salient  and 
numerous. 

It  is,  howevw,  remarkable  enough  to  find  in  this  Scandina- 
vian version  certain  particulars,  which  seem  to  have  left  their 
imprint  on  the  version  known  to  the  author  of  the  Kibelungen 
— a  circumstance,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  former 
is  older  than  the  latter.  The  Scandinavian  version,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  a  peculiarity,  which  enables  us  to  explain  with 
plausible  accuracy,  why  Walt^  who  in  the  Latin  poem  is 
Walter  of  Aquitania,  becomes  Walter  of  Spain  in  the  Nibel- 
tmgen.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  Wilkina-Saga 
Hermanrick  is  represented  as  ruler  over  twelve  principal  cities 
o(  Spain.  And  it  was  to  all  appearances  on  account  of  some 
circumstance  relative  to  these  twelve  cities,  or  to  some  one  of 
them,  that  Walter,  the  nephew  of  Hermanrick,  received,  in  the 
Germanic  traditions,  the  surname  of  Walter  of  Spain,  which 
was  retained  by  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  conjecture,  or  <^  those 
which  might  be  made  concerning  the  remaining  variants  of 
Walter's  surname,  it  is  manifest,  w&t  the  Scandinavian  version 
of  the  history  of  tlie  Aquitanian  hero,  when  compared  with  the 
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Latin  redaction  of  the  same  is  nothing  more  than  a  barbarons 
travesty,  an  arid  r^um^,  destitute  of  aU  the  interest  and  charm^ 
by  which  the  details  of  the  latter  are  pervaded.  A  poetic 
fable,  however,  can  only  become  altered  to  such  an  extent  and 
lose  so  much  of  its  primitive  tenor  by  a  traditional  circnlation 
of  a  lonff  period,  and  this  always  presupposes  a  great  popularity. 
And  this  18  an  additional  reason  to  believe^  that  the  adventures 
of  Walter  of  Aquitania  were  very  popular  in  Germany  from  an 
epoch,  probably  very  near  that  ot  the  composition  of  me  poem, 
until  the  thirteenth  century. 

And  this  history  did  not  remain  within  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many ;  it  found  its  way  even  to  the  Slavic  nations,  who  modified 
or  remodelled  it  after  their  fashion  and  appropriated  it  Bogu- 
phali,  bishop  of  Posen,  who  died  in  1258,  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
roland,  in  which  he  gravely  inserted  the  adventures  of  Walter 
as  a  fact  in  its  national  history.* 

According  to  this  chronicle,  there  was  "  once  upon  a  time"  a 
famous  chevalier,  by  the  name  of  "Walter  the  Strong,  possessor 
of  the  fortress  of  Tyneg,  in  the  environs  of  Cracow.  This 
Walter,  while  yet  in  his  youth,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  I  know  not  what  king  -of 
the  Franks,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  another  young 
prince,  Allman  by  name,  who  had  come  there  to  acquire  the 
polish  of  courtly  manners. 

This  prince  sued  for  the  hand  of  Helgunda,  the  daughter  of 
the  Frankish  king ;  but  the  latter  could  not  comply  with  his 
request.  Walter  had  already  found  favor  in  her  eyes ;  she 
loved  him  and  had  consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Poland. 

The  slighted  prince,  however,  having  discovered  the  project 
of  the  two  lovers,  was  firmly  resolved  to  thwart  them.  Ketum- 
ing  with  all  possible  speea  to  his  own  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  gives  orders  to  all  the  boatmen,  that  they 
should  not  convey  to  the  opposite  bank  any  man,  that  might 
arrive  in  company  with  a  woman,  for  less  than  a  marc  of  gold 
as  the  price  of  passage,  and  without  instantly  informing  the 
king  of  the  event. 

And  accordingly  when  Walter  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  demanded  a  passage,  he  was  asked  a  marc  of  gold 
and  a  courier  was  at  once  dispatched  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  the  king.  Walter,  not  having  a  marc  of  gold  about  him  to 
pay  for  his  passage,  crossed  the  river  on  horseback  with  Hel- 
gunda behind  him.  But  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other 
side,  he  there  found  Allman  in  arms,  and  a  terrible  combat 
ensued  immediately  between  the  two  rivals.    As  long  as  the 

*  Bishop  Bogiiphali's  traTesty  of  the  story  of  Walter  is  contained  in  his  **  Chroni- 
con  Polonle,"  which  forms  a  part  of  the  *<  Benun  SOesicamm  Scriptores,"  toL  IsL—Ed, 
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prince  saw  Helgunda  before  him,  and  while  Walter  was  fight- 
ing  with  his  back  to  hen  the  former  had  the  advantage  over 
the  latter.  But  when  Walter  was  driven  back,  so  as  to  have 
in  his  turn  Helgunda  before  him,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
at  the  si^ht  of  her  his  strength  and  fury  were  augmented  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  slew  nis  adversary,  and  then  pursued 
his  joumejr  without  any  further  molestation. 

Up  to  this  point  we  still  recognize  a  travesty  of  Walter  of 
Aquitania  in  this  history.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  sequel 
these  Polish  traditions  do  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
nection either  with  the  Latin  poem  concerning  Walter,  or  with 
its  different  Germanic  versions,  and  I  have  consequently  no- 
thmg  further  to  say  about  them. 

Tneee  are  the  most  unequivocal  indications,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  Teutonic  literature  of  the  Middle 
Age,  concerning  the  knowledge  and  the  fate  of  the  poem  of 
Wwter  in  Gtermany.  Thus  Sur  this  noem  exhibits  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  composed  by  and  for  tiie  benefit  of  Ger- 
mans ;  and  to  these  first  data  respecting  the  origin  of  the  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  circumstance,  wnich  up  to  the  present 
day  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  augment  their  weight  in  the 
minds  of  many.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  from  which  the 
poem  of  Walter  was  first  made  known  to  the  literary  world, 
were  discovered  in  some  of  the  libraries  of  Germany. 

The  first  of  these  manuscripts,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  was  found  in  the  archives  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  monas- 
teries, was  designated  to  be  a  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  And  this  is  all  correct.  A  hundred  and 
sixteen  verses,  however,  are  wanting  at  the  end. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  about  this  manuscript  is,  that  about 
the  year  1780  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Jonathan  Fischer, 
who  published  it  at  Leipsic  in  a  small  quarto  volume.  To  this 
he  added  a  large  medley  of  notes — ^most  of  them  superfluous, 
to  say  the  least — and  a  preface  of  admiration,  in  which  he 
exhibits  very  little  more  eyprit  or  discrimination,  than  in  the 
notes. 

A  year  or  two  after,  Frederick  Molter  discovered  a  second 
manuscript  of  Walter,  in  the  ducal  library  at  Carlsruhe.  This 
was  not  only  complete,  but  invaJuable  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity. All  diose,  who  saw  it  then,  and  who  have  seen  it  since, 
are  of  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  ninth  century. 
From  tills  manuscript  Molter  made  a  bad  translation  of  the 
poem  into  Gisrman  verse,  which  he  published  in  1782.  In 
1792,  twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  Fischer's  incomplete 
text,  this  same  editor  added  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  from  the 
manuscript  of  Carlsruhe. 
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At  the  time,  when  these  discoveries  and  pnblications  weare 
going  on  in  Germany,  the  interest,  which  the  liteittfj  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Age,  both  naticmal  and  foreign,  were  th^i 
inspiring  in  Germany,  was  as  yet  confined  to  a  yeiy  limited 
circle  of  learned  men,  generally  without  any  critical  discrimi- 
nation or  guiding  ideas,  who  had  scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the 
manner,  in  which  these  monuments  are  to  be  studied,  and  who 
not  even  distinctly  knew,  what  to  look  for  in  them.  They  con- 
sequently bestowed  very  little  care  either  upon  the  text  or  upon 
the  translation  of  the  poem  of  Walter ;  and  no  one  ever  thought 
of  assigning  to  this  composition  a  definite  place  in  the  literary 
history  of  me  Middle  Age. 

Some  years  after,  however,  when  the  history  of  this  literature 
became  the  object  of  more  general  interest  and  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  researcn  among  many  men  of  distinguished  talent,  who 
endeavored  to  bring  philosophy  to  the  aid  of  erudition,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  consiaer  the  different  departments  of 
the  history  of  humanity  from  a  sufficiently  elevated  point  of 
view,  to  discover  the  links,  by  which  they  are  connected  to- 
gether, BO  as  in  fact  to  form  but  one  and  the  same  history — it 
was  then,  I  say,  that  the  Latin  poem  of  Waltw  began  to  attract 
more  general  attention.  The  different  points,  by  which  the  ac- 
tion, which  constitutes  its  subject,  is  brought  m  contact  with 
that  of  the  Nibelungen^  and  through  the  latter  with  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  poetic  traditions  of  Germany,  were  then  for  the  first 
time  recognized  and  appreciated.  No  one  now  hesitated  to 
perceive  in  this  poem  a  translation  from  an  original  in  the  Ger- 
manic dialect,  wnich  like  the  Heldenbuch  and  the  Nibelungen 
constituted  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  national  poetry  of 
the  Germans. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
certain  peculiarities,  of  certain  traits,  and  even  of  the  general 
spirt  of  the  work,  would  have  led  to  many  an  objection  to  this 
verdict.  I  shall  here  only  indicate  one ;  and  this  is  not  even 
the  most  serious. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  which  were  disco- 
vered in  Germany,  do  not  offer  us  any  indication  repecting  the 
author  of  this  poem.  But  the  st^le  of  the  work  presents  certain 
peculiarities,  which,  properly  distinguished  and  appreciated, 
ought  to  have  led  to  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  opinion,  which  attributes  this  work  to  a  German  author. 
In  spite  of  his  solemn  pretensions  to  a  correct  and  ele^nt  latin- 
ity,  the  versifier  of  the  adventures  of  Walter  of  Aquitania  hat 
suffered  certain  barbarisms  and  forms  of  expression  or  phras^ 
which  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  to  escape 
his  pen.    These  very  faults,  however,  since  they  unquestionably 
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proceeded  from  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  author,  might  fur- 
nish us  some  li^t  in  rerard  to  bis  country. 

The  words  of  barbaric  origin^  which  occur  in  the  text  of 
the  work  in  question  are  not  numerous ;  tiiej  do  not  exceed 
twelve.  Two,  at  the  most,  may  be  of  Germanic  extraction, 
though  they  are  likewise  found  in  the  Neo-Latin  languages. 
Two  are  Celtic ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  we  do  not  know  exactly,  to 
what  langnaffe  to  refer  them.  It  seems,  however,  more  prop^ 
and  nearer  tne  truth,  to  attribute  them  to  some  one  of  those 
ancient  idioms  of  Gaul,  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  lost, 
tlian  to  the  ancient  Germanic  dialects,  of  which  considerable 
remains  are  yet  extant  In  support  of  the  former  conjecture 
we  may  bring  another  one,  still  more  plauidble. 

Besides  the  barbarisms  of  individual  words,  which  occur  in 
the  text  of  Walter,  there  are  others,  which  have  reference  to  its 
phraseology  and  style.  Now,  the  majority  of  these  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  the  Bomansh  idioms,  and  appa- 
rently could  have  only  emanated  from  the  pen  of  a  man,  who 
W4IS  accustomed  to  think  and  feel  in  some  one  of  these  idioms. 
From  all  this  it  woidd  appear  to  have  been  more  natural  to 
attribute  the  poem  on  Walter  of  Aquitania  to  an  Italian,  a 
Spaniard,  or  a  uallo-Boman,  than  to  a  German. 

But  at  the  present  dav,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  con- 
jecture on  this  point.  Two  additional  manuscripts  of  the  poem 
in  question,  recently  discovered,  the  one  in  Bel^um,  in  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Brussels,  the  other  at  Paris,  m  the  Boyal 
library,  have  made  the  author  of  this  composition  known  to  us 
with  certainty.  The  manuscript  of  Brussels  designates  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  or  of  Saint  Benedict  on  the  Loire,  by 
the  name  of  Gerald,  as  the  author,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed and  developed  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library. 

In  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts,  the  text  of  the  poem  is 
preceded  by  a  dedication  of  twentv-two  leonine  verses  of  the 
most  insipid  and  semi-biu'barous  description.  The  author  of 
this  dedication  asserts  himself  to  be  also  that  of  the  poem,  and 

g'ves  his  name  as  Gerald.  Though  not  appearing  expressly  in 
e  quality  of  monk,  he  still  gives  us  to  understand,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  that  he  really  was  one.  Gerald  dedicates  his 
work  to  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  Archambauld  or 
Eikambaldus  by  name,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  bishop. 
*  Do  not  misapprehend,"  says  he  to  mm,  "  this  little  book ;  it 
is  not  the  riory  of  God  that  is  celebrated  in  it,  but  the  marvel- 
Ipus  exploits  of  a  warrior  called  Walter,  who  was  maimed  in 
several  combats." 

We  thus  perceive  it  to  be  a  clearly  and  fully  established 
fact,  that  the  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitania  was  comgpsed  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Loire,  near  the  confines  of  Franldah  Gbral  and 
the  Aquitania  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  compoBed  bj  a  monk 
bj  the  name  of  Gtendd,  whoee  yemacohur  idiom  we  luiTe  every 
reason  to  assert  to  have  been  a  Bomansh  idiom,  and  more  pro- 
babljr  that  of  the  South  than  that  of  the  North* 

It  is  much  more  difficnk  to  determine  the  date  of  this  com- 
position. I  have  just  said  that  the  author  had  a  brother  bishop 
or  archbishop,  whom  he  calls  Archambauld.  This  circxmistance 
might  furnish  us  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, provided  we  had  a  complete  list  of  the  bishops  of  Fraakish 
QBxd ;  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  diptinguish  among  all 
the  bishops,  who  bore  this  by  no  means  uncommon  name  of 
Archambauld,  the  particular  one  to  whom  this  monk  Gerald 
dedicated  his  verses.  But  in  the  jpresent  catalogue  of  bishops, 
as  given  in  the  '^  Ghtllia  Christiana,^  I  have  founa  but  one  of  me 
name  of  Archambauld  or  Erchenbaldus,  and  this  was  the  bishop 
of  Strasbourg  in  960. 

If,  as  the  scholars  of  Germany  maintain,  the  manuscript  of 
Walter  at  the  library  of  Carlsruhe  is  really  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  is  muiifest  tnat  the  Erchenbaldus,  to  whom  this  work 
was  dedicated,  must  have  lived  at  least  a  c^itury  and  a  half 
before  the  Bersonage  designated  as  the  bishop  of  Strasbourg 
in  960 ;  and  there  are  other  reasons,  which  induce  us  to  con- 
sider the  poem  in  question  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  thoroughly  classical  and  even  Yir- 
gilian  pretensions  of  the  author  betray  an  epoch  much  nearer 
to  the  tmie  of  Charlemagne  and  the  restoration  c^  Latin  letters, 
which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  this  emperor. 

Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  editor  of  the  poem, 
undoubtedly  goes  back  too  far,  when  he  refers  the  date  of  its 
composition  to  the  sixth  century.  The  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
gruities of  the  author's  style  are  of  a  character  which  befits  the 
ninth  century  much  better  than  the  sixth.  At  the  latter  epoch, 
the  Latin,  although  already  very  much  degenerated,  was  still 
in  general  use,  and  it  was  yet  much  easier  to  avoid  the  influ- 
ence of  the  popular  idioms. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  epoch  of  Gerald  the  monk, 
there  is  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  important  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is,  that  this  monk  was  not  exactly  the  author  of  the 
poem ;  as  he  invented  neither  the  action  nor  the  actors.  All 
that  he  did  was,  to  reduce  to  verse,  and,  at  the  utmost,  to  am- 
plify with  some  ornaments,  some  classical  accessories,  a  story  of 
a  more  ancient  date  and  of  a  more  popular  tone.  This  is  a  fact 
which  monk  Gerald  himself  seems  to  acknowledge,  implicitly 
at  least,  toward  the  close  of  his  work.  He  concludes  with  an 
epilogue  of  four  verses,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  what  he 
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hM  related  conoerniiig  the  advemtares  of  Walter  was  but  the 
smallest  part  of  them — ^was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  be- 
^ning.  Daring  the  thirty  years  of  his  alleged  reign,  the  herp 
IS  supp^^sed  to  have  waged  other  wars  and  to  have  accomplished 
Mher  prodigies  of  valor,  in  the  enumeration  of  which  our  monk- 
ish versifier  assures  us,  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  engage. 
Two  verses  at  the  end,  which  have  the  i^pearance  of  being  a 
postscript  of  the  copyist,  likewise  contain  an  allusion  to  uie 
ancient  pc^ularity  of  the  Aquitanian  hero :  ^^  This,"  says  he, 
^^  is  the  poem  of  Walter,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  exploits,  but 
terrible.^ 

The  question  now  arises :  When,  and  in  what  language,  was 
this  first  history  of  Walter  composed,  which  served  as  a  basis 
to  the  poem  of  Gerald  i  Was  it  in  the  Eomansh  idiom  ?  Was 
it  in  the  Latin  f 

To  aU  these  questions  we  can  only  replv  by  conjectures,  but 
these  conjectures  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  supnort  by  sub- 
aequ^t  investigations.  For  the  present  I  can  only  announce 
them  in  the  most  general  manner,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  simple  statement,  that  the  earliest  history  of  Walter  must 
have  be^i  written  in  the  course  of  the  seventn  century,  and  in 
Aquitania.  Its  lan^age  was  probably  the  vulgar  or  semi- 
barbarous  Latin,  which  was  then  still  spoken  or  understood  in 
that  country.  Ttie  peculiarities  of  style,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  later  version,  are  in  all  probability  the  relics  of 
this  popular  original,  which,  as  idiomaticf  forms  of  the  vernacu- 
lar KomaniA,  occasionally  break  through  the  pedantic  poaq> 
of  the  monkish  translation  or  redaction. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  this  lost  orig- 
inal of  Walter,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  scarcely  set  it  entirefy 
aside  in  an  examination  of  the  questions  to  wnich  the  latter 
may  give  rise.  This  point  being  granted,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
broach  the  most  interesting  of  these  questions.  ^'  Is  tiiere,  and 
in  what  sense  can  tiiere  be  said  to  be,  any  historical  event  at 
the  foundation  or  in  the  accessories  of  the  poem  conceminir 
Walter?" 

The  subject  of  the  poem  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
episode,  as  an  incident  of  the  grand  expedition  of  Attila  into 
Gaul,  which  took  place  in  the  year  450.  This  expedition  is 
even  briefly  described  in  the  first  hundred  verses  of  the  epos, 
but  this  is  done  in  a  vejry  unhistorical  manner. 

The  Burgandians,  whom  the  author  already  supposes  tp  be 
establidied  on  the  Sa^e,  were  then  still  in  possession  of  the 
tract  of  country  situate  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Yosges.  It 
is  true,  that  in  that  situation  they  offered  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  Attila,  but  they  did  not  treat  witn  him,|ior  dkl 
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they  give  him  any  hosti^ges ;  they  were  act  even  exposed  to  the 
perplexity  of  deliberation.  Suddenly  aasailed  by  the  Hnnfl, 
they  were  almost  completely  exterminated,  and  among  the  lost 
was  their  chief  Onndikaire,  who,  according  to  the  German 
scholars,  was  the  same  personage  with  the  Gunther  of  the  Nibe- 
lonffen. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  Attila  advanced  toward  the 
west ;  but  he  did  not  penetrate  into  Aquitania,  nor  did  he  even 
pass  the  Loire.  Having  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  it  at  the  approach  of  Aetius,  and  to  retreat  as  far  as 
the  plains  of  Ch&lons  on  the  Mame,  on  which  the  famous  bat- 
tle was  fought,  in  which  he  was  completely  defeated  and 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country  without  receiving  any  hostages, 
either  from  Aquitania  or  from  any  other  province. 

The  greater  part  of  Aquitania  was  then  still  governed  by 
Boman  officers,  and  still  constituted  a  part  of  the  empire.  It 
was  therefore  only  by  a  romantic  fiction,  that  the  author  of 
Walter  could  have  made  of  this  country  in  450  a  separate  king- 
dom, with  a  prince-chief  of  its  own  by  the  name  of  Alfier.  The 
details  of  the  former,  therefore,  oflFer  us  nothing  that  is  properly 
historical  relative  to  Attila's  ^reat  occidental  expedition.  But 
there  are  historians  who  admit  a  second  invasion  of  the  same 
country  by  the  same  conqueror.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
they  adduce  the  testimony  of  Jomandes,  who  is  indeed  very 
explicit  on  this  point.  This  historian  asserts,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, that  Attila,  burning  to  revenge  himself  of  his  defeat  at 
Ch&lons,  on  the  Visiffoths  and  on  the  Alani,  who  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  empire  were  then  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
entered  into  Gaul  a  second  time ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  might 
have  penetrated  into  the  heart  Aquitania.  But  Thorismund, 
then  kin^  of  the  Visigoths,  hastening  to  his  encounter,  is  said 
to  have  defeated  and  repulsed  him  again. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  discass  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jomandes,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact,  concerning 
which  no  other  historian  says  a  single  word.  I  have  but  one 
observation  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that,  even  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  regard  this  second  expedition  as  true  as  it  is  iniproba- 
ble,  the  historical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem  of  Walter 
will  not  square  with  it  any  better  than  with  the  first. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing,  either  in  the  accessories  or  in 
the  main  groundwork  of  the  poem,  which  could  be  admitted  as 
historical,  unless  it  be  the  fact  itself  of  Attila's  expedition  into 
Gaul,  in  its  most  general  and  abstract  form.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  the  poet  did  not  propose  the  delineation  of  this  event,  on 
which  he  scarcely  ever  dwells,  as  the  principal  object  of  his 
composition  ;  he  only  wanted  to  make  it  the  basis,  the  frame- 
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work  of  his  real  subject,  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  all  the 
appearances  of  a  poetic  fiction. 

But  this  very  fiction  may  have  a  historical  aim  or  motive. 
Poetry,  and  more  especially  the  epopee,  though  outside  of  the 
Umits  of  history,  is  never  entirely  detached  from  it.  What- 
ever it  invents,  it  almost  invariably  invents  for  some  historical 
design,  in  order  to  celebrate  some  actual  facts,  some  grand 
event,  some  conspicuous  personage,  some  memorable  epoch  in 
the  life  of  a  nation. 

Supposing  now  the  poem  of  Walter  to  have  originated  in  a 
similar  motive,  it  is  important  that  we  should  examine  into  the 
nature  of  this  motive. 

The  hero  of  the  poem,  Walter,  is  a  Gallo-Eoman  of  Aqui- 
tania,  from  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  and  in  order  mat 
there  might  be  nothing  equivocal  about  the  design  of  the  poet, 
who  wishes  to  distinffuish  him  from  the  Germans,  he  makes 
him  speak  Celtic,  and  represents  a  Frank  as  reproaching  him 
for  belonging  to  a  race  which  was  naturally  given  to  merri- 
ment and  buffoonery — ^a  characteristic  at  that  time  generally 
attributed  to  the  Aquitanians,  and  especially  to  the  Vascones, 
who  were  then  the  leaders  of  the  ton  in  Aquitania. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  it,  Walter  is 
represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  as  distrustful  of  them, 
and  as  professing  toward  them  the  contempt  of  a  civilized  man 
toward  uncouth  barbarians.  When  designating  them  collec- 
tively and  in  a  general  manner,  he  calls  them  bandits  and  bri- 
gands of  Franks  {Franci  nebulones)^  and  he  makes  many  a 
naughty  allusion  to  their  cupidity  and  love  of  plunder.  He 
indeed  treats  with  their  king,  Gunther,  for  a  moment,  not  how- 
ever as  with  a  redoubted  adversary,  but  as  with  a  robber,  who 
had  taken  him  at  an  advantage,  and  whom  it  was  possible  and 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  with  a  little  gold. 

fcut  it  is  especially  in  point  of  martial  prowess,  that  the 
singer  of  Walter  represents  his  hero  as  superior  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Twelve  of  Gunther's  most  valiant  champions  have  come 
in  pursuit  of  him,  in  order  to  plunder  him.  Seven  of  them 
assail  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  every  one  of  them  falls  in 
tiie  combat,  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  find  too  unequal 
for  the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  At  last  the  three  remaining 
champions,  seconded  by  their  king,  assail  the  invincible  Aqui- 
taman  all  at  once ;  but  they  only  fight  to  meet  with  the  fate  of 
their  seven  comrades  in  arms,  and  Gunther  can  only  save  him- 
self by  a  precipitate  fiight. 

Hagen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen, 
the  warrior,  whom  certain  Germanic  fables  make  the  son 
of  an  evil  genius  or  demon,  in  order  to  account  for  his  fero* 
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eioas  disposition,  his  braverj  and  his  prodigioos  strength — 
Happen  is  the  only  one  among  the  Franks  capable  of  confronting 
Waiter,  and  jet  he  does  not  venture  to  challenge  him  to  single 
combat ;  he  joins  King  Ganther  in  order  to  attack  him,  and  me 
two  Franks  united  can  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  Aquita^ 
nian.  Finally,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  rank  of  th# 
latter  on  a  still  ftrmer  basis,  the  poet  proclaims  him  through 
the  mouth  of  Hagen  himself  as  the  strongest  and  most  valiant 
of  warriors. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  ]»ositivelv  historical.  But  it  is  even  more  difficult 
not  to  perceive  in  all  this  a  marked  poetical  intention,  the  more 
or  less  direct,  the  more  or  less  va^e  expression  of  some  event 
or  fact  It  can  not  be  without  design,  and  as  it  were  by  hazard, 
that  a  poet,  a  writer  of  romances,  a  subject  of  the  Franks,  and 
perhaps  himself  of  Frankish  origin,  in  bringing  personages  of 
the  conquered  race  in  collision  with  personages  from  among 
the  conquerors,  should  have  exalted  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  truth,  that  epic 
poetry  has  always  wished  to  do  what  it  appears  to  have  done. 
Unless  this  were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  connect  its  his- 
tory with  that  of  humanity. 

Tiiis  being  taken  for  granted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the 

frime  intention  or  the  ]^rincipal  motive  of  the  poem  of  Walter, 
t  was  the  author^s  design  to  celebrate  some  conspicuous  per- 
aonage  of  Aquitania,  some  chief  of  the  tribes  south  of  the  Loire, 
opposed  in  point  of  interest  and  situation  to  the  Franksi 
who  were  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  Gaul.  But  although  the 
hypothesis,  thus  announced,  is  extremely  probable,  it  is 
also  very  vague,  and  I  confess,  that  it  appears  to  me  im 
Ml 


sible  to  establish  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satiffao- 
tton. 

At  the  epoch  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  the  Visigoths  were  not  yet  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Aquitania ;  thej  only  occupied  the  southern  strip  of 
it  But,  setting  aside  historical  precision  on  this  point,  there 
would  be  certain  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  first — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  veritable  author  of  Walter — might  really  have  been  a 
QaUo-Boman  or  a  Visigoth  inspired  with  the  idea  of  celebrating 
tiio  ^lor^  of  the  exploits  of  the  Visigoths.  This  people  acted  a 
Aii^mguished  part  in  the  invasion  of  Attila,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  the  winning  of  the  battle  at  Ch41on& 
We  know,  moreover,  that  from  the  very  moment  at  which  they 
were  brought  in  contact  with  the  Franks,  die  Visigoths  had 
become  their  adversaries.  Beaten  once  at  Vougl^  by  Giovis, 
they  had  exacted  more  than  one  revenge  for  this  defeat,  and 
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had  maintamed  themselves  in  Septimania  in  spite  of  all  the  at^' 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  Merovingians  to  dislodge  them. 

Tnere  is  something  in  these  general  dita,  which  at  first  view 
seems  to  square  tolerably  weu  with  the  historical  motive  of 
the  poem  of  Walter.  !But  these  data  cannot  be  separated 
from  others,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
same  supposition.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  a 
poet  writmg  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  glory  of  the  Visi- 
goths, should  have  represented  them  as  paymg  tribute  and 
S'ving  hostages  to  Attila,  especially  as  they  were  those  who 
aimed,  and  not  without  just  cause,  the  best  part  of  the  hon<»* 
won  by  his  defeat.  Finally,  the  care  with  which  the  panegvrist 
of  Walter  characterizes  him,  as  an  Aquitanian,  as  a  man  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  ton^e,  does  not  permit  us  to  attribute  to  this 
panegyrist  the  project  of  celebrating  a  Visiffothic  chief,  any 
more  than  a  Frankish  one.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  desi^  to 
extol  the  glory  of  a  Gaul,  of  a  hero  of  Gallo-Boman  origin  or 
sympathy. 

Amon^  the  historical  personages  of  the  fifth  century,  who  by 
their  exploits  against  the  Barbarians  acquired  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  in  the  empire,  and  more  particularly  in  Gaul,  there 
are  three,  who  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
inspire  the  author  of  W^ter  with  some  such  idea.  These  were 
the  famous  Aetius,  Ecdicius  the  Arvemian,  son  of  the  emperotr 
Avitus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  magistri  equiium  of  the  empire, 
and  Count  iBgidius,  the  father  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Boman 
chief  in  Gaul,  who  was  conquered  by  Clovis. 

The  boyhood  of  Aetius  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  Walter  the  Aquitanian.  Surrendered  to  Attila  as  a  hostage, 
he  was  educateo  at  his  court,  received  his  first  lessons  in  tne 
art  of  war  there,  and  contracted  relations  with  the  Huns^  which 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  subsequent  career  and  des- 
tby  as  general  of  the  empire. 

Ecdicius,  who  was  from  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and  con- 
sequently an  Aquitanian,  made  heroic  eflTorts  to  defend  his 
country  against  Euric,  the  formidable  king  of  the  Yisigoths. 
And  he  was  also  victorious,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  fight  But  the  Arvemi  were  abandoned  to  the  Barbarians, 
whom  they  had  always  repulsed,  by  the  empire  itself. 

As  for  Count  -^4^dius,  every  one  knows  tnat  he  was  the  last 
of  the  Eoman  chieft  that  were  victorious  in  Gaul.  Successively 
the  ally,  the  king  and  the  enemy  of  the  Franks,  his  relations 
with  them  were  of  so  complicatea  and  singular  a  character,  that 
history  has  never  as  yet  unravelled  them  completely. 

The  careers  of  these  three  personages  unquestionably  present 
phases,  by  which  it  seems  that  each  of  them  might  have  oecome 
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the  hero  of  a  poem  like  that  of  Walter.  But  each  of  these 
three  suppositions  has  also  its  improbable  sides,  and  I  could  not 
seriously  adopt  any  one  of  them. 

It  now  remains  to  hazard  but  one  more  conjecture — a  con- 
jecture still  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  nevertheless  the 
onlv  one  which  I  can  here  consent  to  notice.  It  is  connected 
with  a  long  series  of  events,  which,  for  want  of  space  to  indi- 
cate them  all,  I  am  obliged  to  sum  up  in  a  single  met. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuries, 
the  history  of  the  Gallo-Roman  tribes  south  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne  was  but  a  long  succession  of  struggles  against  the 
domination  of  the  Franks — of  struggles  which  were  scarcely 
and  but  incompletely  suspended  dunng  the  energetic  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  first  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  in  this  warlike 
opposition,  were  men  of  the  country,  Gallo-Romans.  These 
were,  however,  soon  joined  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  who  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  of  Aquitania,  and  were  in 
this  position  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Franks,  then  masters  of 
the  territorv  north  of  the  Loire. 

Seconded  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  the  tribes  and 
powerful  nobles  of  the  country,  they^  rapidly  wrested  from  the 
last  Merovingians  all  the  provmces  situate  on  the  Garonne  and 
Loire,  and  even  the  cantons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  of 
these  rivers. 

It  was  the  great  task  of  the  Carlovingians,  after  their  acces- 
sion to  power,  to  reconquer  all  these  provinces  and  the  comple- 
tion of  this  task  by  repin,  after  ten  years  of  a  war  which 
absorbed  all  his  forces,  all  his  courage  and  all  his  military 
genius,  constituted  his  chief  glory. 

Charlemagne,  having  become  heir  to  Aquitania  reconquered, 
had  no  idea  of  incorporating  a  country  so  rebellious,  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  its  independence,  into  the  mass  of  his  states.  He 
allowed  it  to  remain,  as  he  did  Italy,  a  separate  kin^om,  to 
which  he  assigned  a  special  task,  the  noble  task  of  coping  with 
the  Arabs,  and  of  forcing  them  back  from  the  southern  base  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ebro.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  Aquitania  resumed  its  natural  position ; 
it  again  commenced  to  make  war  upon  the  Frankish  monarchy, 
and  ended  by  disengaging  itself  anew.  It  was  this  province 
that  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  dismemberment  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  empire. 

This  struggle  of  four  centuries  gave  rise  to  the  development 
of  an  Aquitanian  nationality,  an  Aquitanian  pride  and  interests, 
which  made  themselves  felt  in  all  the  great  political  changes  of 
Gaul,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that  had  originated  in 
the  Frankish  conquest.     A  rivalry  and  antipathies  became 
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established  between  the  two  nations,  in  consequence  of  which 
neither  of  them  saw  anything  but  absurdities  or  vices  in  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  other.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Franks, 
the  Aquitanians  were  a  frivolous,  conceited,  corrupt  and  pleas- 
ure-greedy set  of  men.  To  the  Aquitanians,  the  Franks  were 
barbarians,  men  of  ^oss  and  ferocious  passions,  ignorant  of 
every  art  but  that  ot  warfare  and  of  pillage.  I  have  already 
adduced  several  curious  examples  of  this  antipathv,  which  be- 
long to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
contrast  and  the  hatred  between  the  two  people  must  have 
been  still  greater  at  the  epochs  of  their  struggle. 

But,  to  return  now  to  the  poem  of  Walter,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  poem  in  question  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  affusion,  however  vague,  to  certain  histo- 
rical events,  the  allusion  ought  to  have  reference  to  this  ancient 
sjkrug^le  between  the  Aquitanians  and  Frauks.  If  it  was  the 
main  mtention  of  the  poet  to  celebrate  the  glory  and  the  vidor 
of  some  militarv  leader,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  leader  could 
only  be  one  of  the  sovereign  dukes  of  Aouitania,  who  acquired 
renoWn  in  Gaul,  from  the  end  of  the  sixtn  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centuries. 

Of  all  these  chiefs  Waifer,  the  brave  antagonist  of  Pepin,  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  it  is  to  him  that  our  thoughts  are  first 
directed  in  searching  for  the  hero  of  our  poem  among  the  Aqui- 
tanian  princes.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, appear  to  me  to  contain  something,  that  can  only  be 
attributcKl  to  a  personage  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  that  of 
Waifer.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  regard  "Walter  as  the 
poetic  representative  of  some  one  of  these  earlier  Gallo-Eoman 
aukes  of  Wasconia  or  A5[uitaine,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
decline  of  the  Merovingian  monarchy,  in  order  to  reconquer 
from  it  all  the  territory  included  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  conjectures,  which 
I  shall  not  pursue  any  further  for  fear  of  becoming  tedious,  the 
points,  which  may  be  regarded  as  established  with  reference  to 
the  poem  of  Walter,  are,  that  this  poem  is  a  Oallo-Boman  pro- 
duction of  a  date  anterior  to  the  ninth  century ;  that  it  was  early 
known,  and  for  a  long  time  popular  in  Germany,  where  it  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  popular  poetry ;  that  in  other  words  it  un- 
derwent numerous  modifications,  of  which  the  last  were  the 
greatest  and  the  grossest  It  has  furthermore  been  shown,  that 
tne  unknown  author  of  the  Nibelungen  must  have  had  before 
him  one  of  the  Germanic  versions  of  this  poem  when  he  com- 
posed his  own.  It  is  less  certain,  but  nevertheless  extremely 
probable,  that  the  Gallo-Boman  author  of  Walter  possessed,  on 
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his  part,  some  acquaintance  with  the  poetic  tradition^  of  ihe 
Germans  concerning  the  tragical  adventures  ol  the  Nibeloagen. 
His  character  of  Hagen,  though  divested  of  some  of  its  asperi- 
ties, is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  and  tiiere  is  no 
evidence,  that  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  this  character. 
Finallv,  it  follows  from  all  this,  that  literary  communications 
existed  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century. 

Gtormanv  and  Norway,  however,  were  not  the  only  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  l^end  of  Walter  the  Aquitanian  was  so  ex- 
tensively known  and  popular  during  the  Middle  Age;  it  is 
certain,  that  this  legena  was  scarcely  any  less  renowned  in  Italy, 
or  at  any  rate  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  than  in  the  North. 

We  still  possess  fragments  of  an  extensive  chronicle  of  tiie 
monasterv  of  Novaltee,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  was 
composed  about  the  year  1060,  by  an  anonymous  monk  of  that 
monastery.  This  monk  quotes  certain  ancient  biographies  of 
the  principal  abbots  or  friars  of  his  monastery.  Several  of 
these  biographies  were,  according  to  his  own  account,  already 
lost  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  he  only  knew  them  from  tibe  tra- 
ditions of  the  convent ;  but  others  were  still  extant,  and  had 
furnished  him  the  materials  for  his  chronicle.  He  had  also  in 
his  possession  a  copy  of  the  poem  of  Walter,  in  the  riiape  in 
which  it  is  still  known  to  us,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  it  in  prose, 
in  which  he  occasionally  interweaves  a  verse  from  the  text 

But  this  is  not  all.  Independentiy  of  these  extracts,  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  relates  concerning  an  ancient  monk, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Walter,  diverse  traditicms,  which  he 
had  collected  either  from  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  itself,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  localities. 
According  to  these  curious  traditions,  this  monk  Walter  was 
the  same  personage,  that  had  gone  through  the  adventures 
enumeratea  in  the  poem.  It  was  a  warrior  of  royal  descent, 
renowned  everywhere  for  his  uncommon  strength  and  bravery. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years  and  exhibitions  of  prowess  with- 
out number,  this  wamor,  resolved  thenceforward  to  occupy 
himself  exclusively  with  heaven,  had  assumed  the  habit  and  tne 
staff  of  a  pilgrim,  and  had  gone  abroad,  visiting  all  the  monas- 
teries, in  search  of  (me  well  regulated  and  sufficiently  austere, 
where  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  in  retirement  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  had  already  wandered  over  many  a  country, 
when  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Novaltee,  which 
he  at  once  selected  as  his  place  of  seclusion,  and  where,  as  the 
humblest  of  all  the  brethren,  he  solicited  the  post  of  gardener. 

He  continued  to  reside  there  for  a  long  time,  leaaing  a  life 
of  holy  devotion,  but  nevertheless  finding  fi^m  time  to  time 
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occasion  for  giving  proof  of  his  former  braveiy.  Having  been 
sent  one  day,  for  example,  against  a  band  of  robbers,  wno  had 
plundered  the  monastery  of  a  portion  of  its  harvest- crop,  he 
exterminated  them  all  without  any  other  weapon  except  the 
fihonlder  of  a  calf,  which  he  found  grazing  in  the  field,  and 
which  he  diriimbed  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity. 

He  had  thrice,  himself  alone,  rq>ul8ed  a  flood  of  Saracens, 
who  had  come  to  assail  the  monastery.  The  chronicler  of 
Novalese  also  relates,  that  there  was,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen,  in  the  adjacent  parts,  a  certain  marble  column  in  ruins. 
He  adds  that  tne  villagers,  the  people  of  the  place,  called  the 
column  the  ^*  hit-a-blow  of  Walter,"  because  the  latter  had  sent 
it  prostrate  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  his  fist.* 

All  these  traditions  and  others,  from  which  I  will  save  the 
reader,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
reminisoenees,  as  a  popular  echo,  not  oi  the  poem  of  Walter, 
but  of  tiie  ancient  romantic  legend  concerning  the  same  per- 
sonage in  Latin  *or  Bomansh  prose,  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  present  poem  was  but  a  part,  but  the  com- 
mencement. Among  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Novalese,  which  our  monastic  chronicler  alleges 
to  have  formerly  existed  there,  and  to  have  be«i  subsequently 
lost,  was  that  of  monk  Walter.  There  is  everything  to  warrant 
the  supposition,  that  this  pretended  life  was  nothing  more  Uian 
the  fabulous  legend  of  tne  Aquitanian  hero  in  its  primitive 
form.  He  author,  according  to  the  conventional  usage  of  his 
age,  had  undoubtedly  made  Walter  end  his  days  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  probably  in  the  very  one  at  Novalese.  For  tiie  his- 
tonan  of  this  monastery  gives  us  the  remarkable  piece  of  infor- 
mation, worth  our  notice  here,  that  there  was  always  to  be 
foimd  there  a  goodly  number  of  illustrious  personages  from 
various  parts  of  Gaul.  At  Noval^e,  as  elsewhere,  Wdter  may 
have  been  regarded  as  a  real  personage,  the  legend  as  a  ven- 
table  history,  and  as  soon  as  the  romance  was  once  lost  or  for« 
gotten,  the  traditions,  which  survived  it  in  the  monastery  and 
in  liie  country,  could  easily  have  become  disfigured  to  tne  ex- 
tent in  which  we  find  them,  toward  the  middle  of  the  dev^th 
century. 

^  T*  IteM  fieMoM  eoncernfaif  Walter,  Ike  Freackneii  Rochex  e^di  a  stin  more  cvrl- 
ooa  one,  and  makea  the  hero  a  Hongarian  f  **  Ce  Waltharioa  ^toit  Ongre  de  nation 
.  .  conn^table  d'Ongrie.  .  .  U  ent  one  sainte  dame  ponr  femme,  premiere  dame 
de  la  reine  d'Ongrie.  .  .  ila  le  rteolnrent  d*abandonner  la  conr.  .  .  ile  en  for- 
tfrMit  done  eeorMement,  la  femme  hafoiU^e  en  habit  d'hemme.  ot  ae  Tinrent  readre  k 
rabb(6,qai^toitalors41aN'ovaltee.  .  .  illenrdemanda. queue ^toltleorprofeaeion; 
Ila  r^powUrent  avee  retpecti  qa'fls  ne  i^ avoient  que  ceHe  de  Jardinier.  .  .  Cette 
femme,  toqjonn  tenne  ponr  an  homme,  nasea  pins  de  cent  ann4es  de  Tie  dana  cette 
al^bAire  en  grande  opinion  de  aaintet^,  14  on  elle  finit  see  jonrs.  .  .  et  U  est  de  croire, 
^*eue  nx  reconnne  6tant  morte,  et  qne  son  mary  raconta  ce  qn*ila  <t07ent."~n£d. 
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It  is  to  Moratori  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
the  fragments,  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  chronicle  of 
Noval^.*  Thej  constitute  a  part  of  his  extensive  collection 
of  original  authorities  on  the  history  of  Italy,  which  appeared 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century.  The  scholars  of  Italy  at 
first  paid  no  attention  to  these  fri^^ents.  But  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  poem  on  Walter,  they 
began  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  as  they  then  found  the  documents  and  traditions, 
relative  to  this  personage,  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis, 
they  readilv  persuaded  themselves  that  he  must  have  been  an 
Italian,  and  tnat  the  poem,  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  had  been 
composed  in  Italy. 

In  1784,  Count  Napione  of  Turin,  a  litterateur  of  some  note, 
published  in  a  large  biographical  work  on  illustrious  Piedmon- 
tese  a  notice  of  the  chronicle  of  Novalise  and  of  its  author,  in 
which  notice  he  naturally  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  poem  of 
Walter.f  He  does  not  nesitate  to  attribute^this  poem  to  the 
chronicle  of  Noval^se,  assigns  the  year  800  as  the  probable  date 
of  its  composition,  and  represents  it  as  the  first  tentative,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  archetype  of  the  chivalric  romance,  thug  claimr 
ingfor  Italy  the  honor  of  this  poetic  invention.:^ 

These  few  assertions  contain  so  manv  critical  and  logical 
errors,  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time  to  examine 
them  all.  Fortunatelv,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  less  es- 
sential ;  for  some  of  tne  facts,  which  I  have  already  announced 
as  certain,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  these 
assertions,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  them  any  longer. 

After  having  treated  the  historv  of  the  poem  of  Walter  at  so 
ffreat  (perhaps  too  great)  a  length,  I  shm  scarcely  be  able  to 
nnd  time  to  say  anything  concerning  the  poem  itself.  Luckily 
the  subject  is  a  simple,  a  circumscribed  one,  and  a  few  rapid 
observations  will  sumce  to  give  us  some  idea  of  it.  We  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  Walter  the  grandeur,  the  variety,  the  ter- 
rible play  of  passion,  the  wild  originality,  which  aistinguisli 
the  action  of  tne  Nibelungen.  But  in  its  modest  proportions 
and  in  its  simplicity,  the  action  of  this  poem  is  destitute  neither 
of  interest  nor  of  character.  There  is  somethinff  picturesque 
and  touching  in  the  situation  of  this  young  couple,  as  thev  are 
traversing  barbarous  countries  in  their  flight,  travelling  only  by 
night,  never  halting  except  in  deserted  places,  and  r^uced  to 

•  Moratori :  "  Scriptorei  Bemm  ItaUo./'  toI.  iii..  col.  9^.    This  Chronicon  NoTaUcS- 
ense^'with  all  the  frifmentB  relatire  to  Walthariiu,  has  since  been  edited  with  admirable 
care  by  Bethmann,  in  Pcrta'  **  Monnm.  Oerm.  Hist.*'  vol.  ix.,  p.  76,  sqq.— JBrf. 
f  Cf.  his  *'  Vite  ed  Elogi  d'  Olostri  Itallani/'  toI.  iJ.,  p.  28,  Bqq,^Ed, 
±  *'  Essendo  qnesto  11  pin  antico  componiznento  di  tal  genere,  ohe  mostrar  poasa  1* 
Italia."    Id.,  p.  28.-^/ 
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the  necessity  of  shunning,  like  a  deadly  peril,  the  encounter  of 
a  human  face. 

Keyertheless,  the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  at  all  increase, 
until  the  moment  when  Guntber,  apprised  of  Walter's  elope- 
ment, sets  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  witi  me  desim  of  robbing  him 
of  his  treasure  and  his  bride.  The  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  Hagen  could  not  be  more  true  to  nature,  nor  better  intro- 
duced to  motive  the  part  acted  by  the  latter,  who,  by  refusing 
to  join  in  the  combat,  suspends  the  denouement  for  a  while, 
ana  gives  Walter  new  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  his 
heroism. 

The  dramatic  part  of  the  i)oem,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Aquitanian  and  the  Franks  are  confronting  each  other,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  beautiful.  The  description  of  the  combat  is 
done  with  creat  care,  and  varied  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity. 

In  regam  to  character,  Walter  is  a  hero,  who  has  nothing  m 
common  with  those  of  the  Nibelungen.  He  is  a  civilized  and 
Christian  hero,  who  to  the  strength  and  intrepidity  of  the  war- 
rior adds  nobleness  of  heart  and  numanity.  The  prayer  which 
he  utters,  while  kneeling  over  the  corpses  of  those  whom  he 
had  slain  in  self-defence,  is  truly  a  sublime  trait. 

The  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  likewise  contains  characters  of  a 
noble  and  humane  description ;  but  these  characters  are  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  rest,  and  delineated  in  accordance  with  the 
diivaJric  manners  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  are,  in  short, 
such  as  then  actually  existed  or  were  imagined  to  exist  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  not  so  with  Walter.  Whatever  he  says  or  does,  that  we 
admire  as  generous,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple expression  of  a  heroic  soul  developed  by  culture.  The 
ideas,  the  conventional  manners  of  chivalry  are  here  made  of 
no  account.  The  entire  poem  does  not  contain  a  single  allusion 
to  the  usages  of  chivalry. 

The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  the  love  of  Walter 
and  Hildegunde.  Everythmg  about  it  is  simple,  natural,  con- 
cise. The  two  lovers  prove  that  their  aflfection  is  a  genuine 
one.  They  barely  announce  it  in  few  words,  without  any  en- 
thusiasm, without  any  effort  to  add  passion  to  their  language. 
Walter  has  already  tne  air  of  the  master,  who  one  day  is  ex- 
pected to  command,  and  Hildegunde  that  of  the  spouse,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  obey.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  could 
be  said  to  have  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  gallantry  of 
chivalry. 

From  the  whole  of  this  discussion  the  reader  will,  I  hope, 
conclude  with  myself,  that  this  little  poem  of  Walter  was  really 
worth  reclaiming  for  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  tc> 
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which  it  inoontestablv  belong^  I  hare  oondnoted  this  yindi- 
cation  to  the  beet  of  mj  ability  and  without  any  hemtation. 
Hie  literature  of  the  Germam  and  that  of  the  Italians,  which 
have  likewise  claimed  it  for  themselves,  are  too  ridi  in  thcor 
own  productions  to  refuse  the  politeness  of  this  restitution.* 

*  The  Mthor  bM  here  ezpeaded  eoniiderftble  iiifemittj  In  ta  iMempt  to  Tlndfcsle  a 
^oTengal  origin  for  the  primltire  poetical  elemente,  ttom  which  the  Latia  epopee  ia 
ttMitioB  waa  redacted  into  the  fom  ia  which  it  hat  come  down  to  ae.  Althoagh  he 
Ad  aot  ftdl  to  notioe  the  Ihct.  that  a  Oemuuiic  origin  waa  aaMrted  bj  Um  eaTana  of  the 
dther  aide  of  the  Rhine^  yet  ne  haa  failed  to  addoce  theproofte,  direct  and  coi^toraL 
non  which  Ma  Qennaaic  nelffhbora  baaed  their  olahn.  The  aathor  of  the  **€«•«#  Stmm 
Ckltti"  (Porta'  *'Mon. Oerm.  Hiat..** vol.ii., p.  118),  Ekkardoa  lY.  (flOTO) ,  atatea ezpijMa' 
br,  that  the  poetical  life  of  Waitkariut  aioaa  fmii$  waa  compoaed  by  hia  predeceaaor, 
Rkardw  L  (t«7S),  who  ia  repreaented  aa  haTing  written  H  tai  hhi  yooth,  whOe  y«t  at 
Bchool,  and  from  the  dictation  of  hia  maater ;  and  that  he  himaelf,  at  Um  raqneat  of  Ail* 
bo,  the  arehbiahop  of  Mainta,  corrected  the  barbarlama  and  IhOmie  pecoUaritlea  o^ 
the  poem,  at  the  tfme  of  Ua  reaidence  in  the  archbiahop*a  dty.  Hia  lannage  li  aa  fi>l> 
Iowa:  After  eanmerating  aereral  other  poetical  compoaltioaa  of  Ehharana  L,  aome  ef 
which  are  yet  extant,  he  adda,  **  AeHMI  H  in  acdTf  meiriet  aiofMro,  tacillanter  qnUen, 
fnia  in  aSbetlone  non  in  habita  erat  pner,  fftUm  ITaitkmii  mmm  JMk,  qaam  MacoBtiB 
poaiti,  Aribone  archiepiacopo  Jnbente,  nno  ooMt  H  iieeat  notlra  emrmmmt ;  barbariea 
enim  et  idlomata  ejna  Tentonem  adhae  dfectantem  rejpente  lattanim  Seri  non  patiuitar. 
Undo  male  docere  aolent  diacipnloa  aemi-maglaCri,  dicentea  c  Tideta,  qnomodo  diaerli»> 
alme  coram  Tentone  allqno  proloqni  deceat,  et  eadem  aerie  in  latiaum  rerba  rertite. 
Qtmdieqpao  Ekkahardim  in  cppcre  Hh  adkuc  fuerum  JkfMi  ;  aed  poatea  non  aic ;  nt  in 
luio  Charromannico  (i.  e.,  *  Laodea  Carlomanni,*  which  waa  toother  poem  by  the  aame 
author)."  Ports,  the  editor  of  Bkhard,  remarka  &d  tocina,  that  there  aeema  to  be  acardy 
any  room  for  doubting  that  the  poem  here  meant  li  the  celebrated  epoa  of  Walter  flie 
Aqnitaniaa ;  eapecially  when  it  to  manifeat  from  the  context  of  the  work  itaeU;  that  ita 
author  waa  a  young  man,  a  monk,  and  a  Teuton,  aa  appeara,  lat,  from  the  con<daBion 
<rf  the  i»oem ;  idly,  from  certain  paaaagea  derited  from  the  rtgn/a  of  fit  Benedict ;  Sdly, 
frcin  the  word  PnHwrt,  which  in  the  Genaaa  langnage  aigaiSea  Hagea.  To  theae  proek 
Qerriana  adda— 4thly  (and  in  direct  oppoaition  to  what  oar  author  haa  advanced  m  tUi 
^apter),  Qiat  the  character,  aentimenta,  pasaiona,  deteloped  in  the  action  of  the  poem, 
are  of  the  primitite  Germaaic  type,  etea  more  ao  than  thoee  of  the  Nibehmgen,  and  ao 
remote  tn>m  the  chivalric  eentimentality  of  the  period  of  the  Cnu adea,  aa  to  bate  mialed 
the  earlier  editor,  Molter,  into  the  error  of  referring  the  poem  to  the  6th  centary  of  oar 
era  C<  Oeachichte  d.  deotach.  Dichtoi^f,**  tol.  i.,  p.  A-Sl).  Oerrinna  aaMita  R  m  prob- 
able, that  the  epoa  ia  qneation  waa  compoaed  between  the  yeara  920  and  940  A.I>.,  and 
Ihat  it  waa  the  joint  prodaction  of  the  two  BMnka  of  St.  Oallen  here  named,  i.  e.,  ef 
Ekkard  I.  and  of  hia  maaUr ;  that  the  aobatance  ef  their  Lailin  redaction  waa  either  de- 
rited  flrom  a  German  poem,  in  the  handa  of  the  aathora,  or  communicated  to  them  by  a 
Gkrman  minatrel ;  that  at  a  aabaeqnent  date,  Gerald,  the  ItaUan,  may  hate  done,  WMt 
Ekkard  lY.  reporta  himaelf  to  hate  nadertaken  aboat  a  oentary  later,  i.  e.,  emended 
and  tranacribed  the  production  of  hia  monaatic  anceatora.  Ekkard  IT.  ia  alao  known  aa 
the  Latia  tranalator  of  Batpert*a  poetical  enlogy  or  ode  on  Rt  OaUoa:  and  we  hate 
thoa  direct  proof  of  hia  hatmg  been  a  poet,  aa  well  aa  a  writer  of  chroniclea ;  bat  aa  to 
whether  the  text  of  Walter,  now  in  oar  poaeeaaion.  ia  the  one  redacted  bt  him,  it  ia  im- 
poaaible  to  decide.  For  farther  infomiation  on  tUa  aabjeet  I  maat  renr  to  Grimm'a 
^*Lat.  Gedichte  ana  d.  lOten  Jahrhondert.'*  and  to  A.  Heyde*a  article  in  Hanpt'a  Zeit- 
ichrift,  0. 160  aqq.,  where  M.  Fanriera  pootion  on  thia  point  ia  examined  more  particn- 
lariy.  Mone  likewiae  maiataina  Walter  aa  originally  German  epoa,  written  in  the  atyle 
and  meaanre  of  the  NibehiiM|en,  and  aabaeqnently  tamed  into  Latin.  He  flnda  pf  oefe  ef 
It  in  certain  phraaea  reminding  oa  of  paaaagea  In  the  Heldenbnch  and  other  poema  of  the 
old  Tentonio  type.  Bee  hia  extended  remarka  in  the  *«  Archir.  d.  Geaellaah.  fto  litem 
Sentaohe  (SeaehichtkaBdt,'*  toL  ii.,  p.  9S,  a^q.— £4« 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB  EfFLUBNGB  OF  THE  ARAB8. 

Ir  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  last  chapter  with  reference 
to  the  poem  of  "Walter  be  true ;  if  thw  work  is  really  what  it 
haa  appeared  to  me  to  be,  an  inspiration  of  the  Aquitanian 
spirit,  the  expression  of  a  Gallo-Boman  opposition  to  the  con- 
quest and  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  then  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  an  entire  class  of  Proyen^al  romances,  in  which  * 
it  willlDe  impossible  for  us  to  mistaJ^e  the  inspiration  and  the 
expression,  which  I  am  now  about  to  examine  more  especially. 

I  have  already  remarked,  and  I  shall  have  more  tnan  one 
occasion  to  repeat  what  I  had  said,  that  amon^  the  events  which 
must  have  struck  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
and  furnished  them  with  themes  for  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  rebellions  and  wars,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
dignitaries,  who  with  the  title  (^  dukes,  marquises  and  counts, 
were  governing  the  provinces  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  converting  these  provinces  into  little  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  dignitaries 
were  men  of  distinguished  capabilities  and  of  ^reat  energy  of 
character,  who  seemed  to  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  power  than  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Clovis  or  of  Charle- 
magne. Some  of  these  had  a  singular  and  tragical  fate,  as  for 
example,  Bernard,  the  famous  Duke  of  Septimania,  who  was 
assassmated  by  Charles  the  Bald,  of  whom  he  was  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  son.  Others,  like  the  no  less  famous  Oerara 
de  Boussillon,  kept  up  an  adventurous  warfare  against  their 
kings,  in  which,  victorious  and  vanquished  in  their  turn,  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  greatest  diversity  of  fortune.  The 
majority  of  these  revolting  cnieftains  were  popular  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  monarchy ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  sustained  them  willingly 
in  their  attempts  to  make  them  independent.  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  Aquitania  and  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
South,  whichj  having  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Carlovmgians,  were  (dso  the  first  to  shake  it  oBL 
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He  tentatives,  the  conqtiestB  and  the  misadventures  of  these 
military  leaders,  although  they  offered  little  that  might  be. 
called  remarkable  or  heroic,  were  still  calculated  to  fumisn,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  actually  did  furnish  noble  arguments 
for  the  nascent  epopee  of  southern  Gaul. 

But  bv  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  popular  subjects, 
adopted  oy  this  fruitful  branch  of  mediseval  poetry,  were  derived 
from  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  on 
tibe  frontiers  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  i;iow  propose  to  give  a  sum- 
marjr  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  wars.* 

The  Arabs,  already  masters  of  Spain,  made  their  first  descent 
upon  Septimania  in  716.  In  1019  they  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  Narbonne,  and  this  is  their  last  invasion  of 
the  soil  of  Gtiul  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Between  these 
two  expeditions  there  is  an  interval  of  three  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  Spain,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other.  This  long  struggle  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  periods. 

From  715  to  782,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  flie  duty 
of  combating  Islamism  and  the  Arabs,  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe,  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  the  south  of  Gaul, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  Aquitanians,  who  were  then 
already  independent  of  me  Frankish  monarchy.  Under  the  con- 
duct of  their  brave  duke  Eudes,  they  gained  several  important 
victories  over  the  enemj,  whom  they  repulsed  several  times 
from  Aquitania,  until  m  the  year  732,  Abderrahman  (the 
famous  Abderame  of  the  chronicles),  defeated  Eudes  at  the 
walls  of  Bordeaux,  and  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the  entire 
south  of  Gttul. 

From  this  date  to  778,  the  Franks,  first  utider  the  command 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Charlemagne, 
continued  in  their  turn  the  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans. 
During  this  second  period  of  the  war  Charles  Martel  expelled  the 
Arabs  from  Provence,  and  also  deprived  them  of  Septimania, 
which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Goths.  Charlemagne  un- 
dertook his  famous  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro ;  but, 
defeated  at  Saragossa,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  lost  the 
flower  of  his  army  at  Roncesvalles.  In  778  Charlemagne  created 
the  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  which  was  of  more  extensive  dimen- 
sions than  had  been  the  independent  duchy  of  that  name.  At 
that  time  the  Gallo-Bomans  of  the  south,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Aquitanians,  again  undertook  the  task  of  combating  the 
Mussuunans ;   but  the  war  was  henceforth  carried  on  under 

*  Compare  MiohMid,  "  Histoire  des  Croisadet,'*  and  Beinand'i  **  IiiTasioiiB  dea  Sar- 
razina  en  France,  Saroie,  La  Bolaae,"  eto.-^£tf. 
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leaders  of  the  Frankish  race.  These  leaders  are  the  first  who 
reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  number  of  cantons  and  cities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  established  new  Christian  settle- 
ments there. 

When  the  provinces  of  the  South  had  at  length  detached 
themselves  definitively  from  the  Carlo vingian  monarchy,  the 
chiefs  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  continued  the  war 
against  the  Arabs,  but  rather  from  a  reli^ous  zeal,  or  from  the 
commencement  of  a  chivalric  impulse,  man  from  any  further 
necessity  of  self-defence.  Those  Moors  and  Saracens,  at  first  so 
terrible,  were  then  no  longer  feared.  The  reign  of  the  Ommi- 
ades  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  country  was  on  the  point  6£ 
relapsing  into  the  same  state  of  anarchy,  n*om  which  the  chie& 
of  this  glorious  dynasty  had  rescued  it. 

We  perceive  from  this  brief  outline,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  during  which  Charles  Martel,  at  the  head  of  his 
Franks,  conducted  the  war  against  the  Arabs  in  person,  this 
war  was  always  maintained  by  the  Gallo-Bomans  of  the  south, 
by  the  Aquitanians,  the  Septimanians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence.  As  the  natural  allies  of  the  Spaniards  of  Gallicia 
and  of  the  Asturias,  these  nations  fulfilled,  m  common  with  the 
latter,  the  special  task  of  repelling  the  efforts  which  the  Arabs 
successively  made,  first  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  subsequently  to  maintain  their  power  in  Spain. 

In  this  struggle  nothing  was  wantmg  that  could  develop  and 
ennoble  the  poetic  instinct,  then  already  awakened  in  the 
south  of  Gaul.  Everything  there  conspired  to  elevate  its  im- 
portance. The  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  that  of  glory,  the 
abrupt  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  striking  or  unex- 
pected incidents  of  war,  which  in  an  age  of  faith,  of  ignorance 
and  of  simplicity  were  readily  adopted  as  miracles ;  nay,  even 
the  ancient  renown  of  the  countries,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  which  were  Ae  habitual  theatre  of  this  war,  all  contri- 
buted to  spread  a  certain  special  interest,  a  certain  poeti- 
cal refulgence. 

Equal  to  the  Christians  in  point  of  bravery,  the  Arabs  were 
far  in  advance  of  them  in  civilization ;  and  it  was  incontestably 
from  them,  that  the  former,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  derived 
the  first  examples  of  heroism,  of  humanity,  of  generosity  toward 
the  enemy — ^in  short,  of  something  chivalric,  though  long  before 
chivalry  had  received  its  name  and  its  consecrated  for- 
mulas. * 

*  On  the  inlioenee  of  the  Saracens  npon  the  chhralry  and  onUnre  of  the  Wert,  com- 
pare Von  Hammer-PorgrtaU's  **Litkera^rgeBchichte  der  Araber,"  vol.  Iflt,  d.xc.-zct., 
and  vol.  6th,  p.  3 ;  saTS  he,  "  Darch  den  Yerkehr  der  Kreozfahrer  mit  den  STrem  nnd 
JBgrptem,  nnd  den  der  chrirtlichen  Spanier  mit  den  Arabem  nnd  Manren  ging  ara- 
bkche  Wisaenschaft  nnd  Poesie  in  das  mittttfif e  Frankreich  nnd  SioUien  ttber,  nnd  die 
gothiache  Banknnrt  ward  dorch  die  saraoeiuMohe  yeredelt."— JStf. 
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In  Bpite  of  tihe  repugnance,  which  the  Oallo-Bomans  of  the 
South  did  not  cesse  to  cheriBh  toward  the  Franks,  aa  long  aa 
they  could  onlj  see  in  diem  their  conquerors  and  maaten, 
these  nations  nevertheless  loved  those  valiant  chiefs  c^  the 
Prankish  race,  who  difitingniBhed  themsdves  in  the  contest 
against  the  Saracens,  lliej  regarded  them  as  their  own  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  frankly  expressed  their  admiration  for  ex- 
ploits, which  were  achieved  for  their  own  benefit  and  at  their 

Several  of  these  chiefs  have  rendered  themselves  eonsiacuoua 
in  history,  but  none  of  them  has  attained  so  much  popolaritj 
and  ^clat  as  Didce  William,  sumamed  the  Pious.  Chartomagne 
commissioned  him,  in  780,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Aquitania,  at  a  moment  when  this  kingdom  was  men- 
aced by  a  lormidable  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  seconded 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Yascones.  From  this  moment  to 
tiie  time  when  he  retired  as  a  monk  to  a  deserted  r^on  of 
the  Cevennes,  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  Christisns 
against  the  infidels,  and  his  valor  was  crowned  with  glory  even 
on  those  occasions  on  which  he  was  defeated. 

These  different  wars,  I  mean  those,  which  were  waged  be- 
tween the  kin^  and  their  revolting  officers,  as  well  as  uiose  of 
the  Arabs  agamst  the  Christians,  were  eminently  poeticaL  They 
were  in  fact  poetry  already  made,  and  even  the  simplest  or 
crudest  expression  oi  it  was  already  enough  to  accomplish  some 
object,  to  perpetuate  some  event  l%at  there  existed  in  the 
south  of  GReiul,  and  at  an  early  date,  poetical  compositions  on 
these  wars,  written  with  a  view  to  delineate  their  pnncipal  inci- 
dents, this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  But  we  are  not 
now  in  possession  of  vaj  of  these  verses ;  we  have  not  even  a 
specimen  left  us,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  even  a 
conception  of  them. 

Judging,  however,  by  way  of  analogy  from  what  we  know 
concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
other  times  and  in  other  countries,  wo  may  affirm,  that  the 
poetical  pieces  in  question  neither  were,  nor  could  be,  anything 
more  than  pc^ular  songs,  the  subject  of  each  of  which  was  not 
a  complicated  series  of  events,  but  a  single  isolated  event, 
and  which  were  all  destined  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  and  in 

Eublic  places,  in  the  pres^ice  of  crowois  of  hearers  from  the 
>wer  classes  of  society.  The  very  destination  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  excluded  necessarily  all  long-wiuded  compositions,  and 
even  those  of  moderate  extent 

These  songs,  preserved  by  tradition  and  successively  aug- 
mented by  new  acoessories,  in  which  the  historical  ingredient 
were  more  and  more  supplanted  by  the  marvellous,  were  gtp- 
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dually  merged  into  those  primitive  epopees  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tniy,  some  of  them  relating  to  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  and 
others  to  those  of  the  dukes  hi  rebellion  against  their  kings,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  hereafter.  All  that  I  can  do 
here,  is  to  indicate  their  primordial  germ. 

And  it  is  not  only  on  arguments  of  general  probability,  that 
I  rely  in  attributing  such  an  origin  to  these  epopees.  Definite 
foots  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  deserve 
to  become  known,  not  as  of  any  importance  in  themselves,  but 
on  account  of  Aeir  connection  with  a  general  fact  of  great 
moment  in  the  history  of  poetry. 

There  is  still  extant  a  manuscript  of  a  French  romance,  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  at  some  length  hereafter,  concerning 
which,  however,  it  is  proper,  that  I  should  say  a  few  wwds  at 
present.  This  romance,  entitled  GuiUaume  cm  cowri  nez*  {au 
eomeC)  or  William  with  the  short  nose,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind,  and  one  of  those,  the  history  of  which  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  investigate.  The  W'illiam,  who  is 
the  principal  hero  of  this  poem,  is  the  same  Duke  William,  snr- 
named  the. Pious,  whom  I  have  characterized  above  as  the 
Christian  chief,  that  had  won  the  greatest  distinction  and  fame 
in  the  wars  of  the  Aquitanians  against  the  Arabs.  The  work 
18  of  enormous  extent.  Of  all  the  poems  of  the  West,  this  is, 
as  fSEU-  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  the  one,  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  coloc»al  cumensions  of  the  Hindu  epopee.  It  contains 
scarcely  less  than  eighty  thousand  verses. 

This  poem  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  fiual  amplifica- 
tion, made  probably  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  one  and  tne  same  subject,  which  had  already  been  augmented 
several  times  in  succession,  and  which,  in  its  original  form,  con- 
siated  only  of  a  small  number  of  popular  songs,  composed  in 
the  South,  on  tiie  very  spots  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
glcnry  and  piety  of  the  hero.  And  this  is  precisely  the  testimony 
of  tne  ancient  anonymous  biographer  of  William,  who  in  ex- 
press terms,  though  somewhat  paraphrastically,  says  the  same 
thing. 

<*  Where  can  you  find,**  says  he,  **  a  dance  among  the  young, 
an  assembly  of  people  or  of  men-at-arms  and  nobles,  on  the  eve 
of  a  saint's  day,  where  one  ma}\  not  hear  them  singing  sweetly 
and  in  well-modulated  words  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
William,  of  the  glory  he  achieved  in  the  service  of  EmpercM* 

*  QiiflWguwg  on  eomi  near  ki  one  of  Hie  so-etlM  tktuutn  tfc  gcflet,  tnd  the  work  of 
the  Trumohm  of  the  north  of  Frmnce.  Thii  immeiifle  epos  coDsistB  of  eighteen  (rancAet 
or  gftnd  dfvieionfl,  of  which  mt  the  time,  when  Fanriei  wrote,  only  one  had  been  pub' 
Uned.  The  rest  is  stfll  in  MSS.,  in  the  different  libnries  of  Bnrope.  An  tccount  cf 
thin  work,  from  the  pen  of  If .  Fanriei  himself  is  contained  in  the  zzfid.  yoL  of  the  **  His- 
tolre  UtMraire  de  la  Prance/'  p.  436-661.-v£(f. 

18 
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Charles,  of  the  YictorieB  he  won  ovot  the  infidels,  of  all  that  he 
mffered  at  their  hands,  of  all  that  he  repaid  them  ?"* 

It  was  impossible  to  attest  in  plainer  terms  the  existence  and 
the  popolanty  of  the  primitive  songs,  of  whidi  the  exploits  of 
William  were  the  subject  In  regard  to  the  epoch,  however,  to 
which  this  testimony  and  consequently  the  songs  under  con- 
sideration are  to  be  referred,  the  question  is  far  more  doubt- 
ful. In  die  opinion  of  MabUlcm,  tne  biography,  fix>m  which 
this  passage  is  derived,  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  thk 
opimon  is  quite  tenable.  But  what  is  beyond  all  doubt,  is,  that 
the  life  in  question  is  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century ;  there- 
fore the  songs,  to  which  it  refers  must  belong  to  the  tenth,  at 
least,  and  there  is  every  indication,  that  at  tmit  remote  epoch 
these  songs  contained  already  the  germs  of  all,  that  was  after- 
ward developed  and  paraphiased  in  the  romances. 

There  is  no  (me,  but  what  has  either  read  or  heard  (^  the 
celebrated  chronicle,  attributed  to  Turpin.  It  is  a  Latin  narra- 
tive of  Charlemagne's  great  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro  and  incorrectly  attributed  to  Turpin  or  Tilpin,  the  ardi- 
Mshop  of  lUieims,  who  died  in  800,  fourteen  years  before 
Charlemagne.  It  is  not  anterior  to  the  end  of  tlie  deventh 
century,  or  to  the  b^miing  of  the  twelfth,  and  its  author  is 
unknown.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  be^i  a  monk.  The 
work  is  not  a  long  one ;  it  has  less  than  eighty  pages ;  but  it 
would  be  difBicult  to  scn4[>e  together  a  greater  amount  of  enor- 
mous falsehoods  and  platitudes,  than  Uiose  contained  in  this 
small  number  of  sheets.  Nevertheless  it  includes,  and  is  con- 
nected with,  some  curious  data  relating  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  Middle  Age. 

It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  the  proof,  that  before  the  epoch, 
at  which  it  was  composed,  a  species  of  popular  epic  songs  like 
those,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  was  in  circulation  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Chapter  XL  presents  ns  with  a  census 
(£  the  forces,  with  which  Charlemagne  made  his  descent  on 
Spain  and  ef  the  different  chiefs  by  whom  these  forces  w^re 
commanded.  Among  these  chiefs  there  is  one  named  Hod, 
count  of  Nantes,  with  reference  to  whom  the  author  adds: 
^^  There  is  a  song  about  this  count,  which  is  still  heard  song  in 
our  day,  and  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  accomplished  wondeni 
without  number."!    A  circumstance  like  this  is,  by  its  very 

*Qal  okori  jaTenum,  qui  oonreiitiis  popaloram,  pnoclpne  mflitimi  to  moblliiim  Tlromm ; 
qns  TigiliA  Banctomm  doloe  non  resonant  et  modolAUi  vociboa  decantont,  qnalia  ot 
^nantos  fberit  (Wilhelmoa  dnx),  qoaa  glorioae  tab  Carolo  gloiioaa  milttavitj  quuK  for- 
titer,  qoamqae  Tictorioae  barbaros  domuit  et  expognaTit?  etc., 'etc.  Thk  btogiaphy  ia 
painted  in  Mabillon.  Acta  Sanet  Ord.  Benedict    B»c.  Quart.  Pars.  I.  p.  67  sqq.— JBii. 

t  (BUofl  comes  uroiSf  qnn  TiUgo  dicitor  Nantas,  cnm  daoboa  millibos  beromn.  IH 
hoe^  ca^itw  in  etudiUnm  utqui  in  kodwmum  4l»Mi,  qnia  innomera  fecit  mirabilia.*' — It  is 
■omeirhat  corioos  to  notice,  in  the  ennmeration  of  these  forces,  that  the  Tonerablo  pra- 
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nstare,  too  indifferent  or  inBignificant^  to  be  either  a  fiction  or  a 
lie.  I  now  proceed,  while  speaking  of  this  chronicle,  to  add 
some  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  same  fact 

Jouffroj,  a  monk  of  ^dnt  Martial,  and  prior  of  Yigeois  in 
Limousin,  has  left  us  a  very  curious  chronicle,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  history  of  his  age  and  country,  and  even  to  that 
of  the  Middle  Age  in  general.^  Being  desirous  of  reading 
the  pretended  work  of  Turpin,  which  every  one  then  took  in 
earnest  and  as  a  veritable  histoij,  he  sent  to  Spain  for  a  copy 
of  it,  which  he  received  and  cherished  as  an  invaluable  treaaure. 
The  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject  to  his  brethren  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Martial  be^s  as  follows :  ^^  I  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  histoij  of  the  glorious  triumdbs 
of  the  invincible  Kin^  Charles  and  of  the  illustrious  Count  Bo- 
land's  exploits  in  Spam.  I  have  corrected  them  most  carefully 
and  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made  of  them.  I  was  induced  to  do 
so  from  theconsiaeration,  that  we  have  thus  far  known  nothing 
of  these  events,  except  what  we  could  learn  from  the  chansons 
of  the  Jongleurs." 

These  songs  of  the  Jongleurs,  which  the  prior  of  Yigeois  found 
so  incomplete,  compared  with  the  history  of  Turpin,  although 
itself  very  short,  could  only  have  be^i  songs  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  those  I  have  alreadv  noticed,  that  is  to  say,  still 
shorter  and  more  concise,  than  the  famous  history,  probably 
equally  false,  but  more  amusing  and  more  poetical. 

I  shall  now  go  a  little  further  and  hazard  a  conjecture^  which, 
I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  and  to  be 
extremely  probable.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  pretended  cho- 
nicle  of  Turpin  as  a  sort  of  interpolation  and  monkish  amplifi- 
cation, in  bad  Latin,  of  certain  popular  ballads  in  the  vulgar 
idiom  on  Charlemagne's  descent-  on  Spain.  After  having  once 
found  their  way  into  the  bodv  of  the  insipid  chronicle,  the 
majority  of  these  songs,  the  bad  and  the  indifferent  both,  must 
easily  have  become  coi^oimded  with  it ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them  now  on  a  ground,  with  which  by  tneir 
platitude  and  falsitv  they  find  themselves  in  a  sort  of  harmony. 
£Sut  we  also  find  nere  and  there  in  this  same  chronicle  some 
isolated  traits,  some  passages,  which,  however  much  altered  we 
mav  suppose  them,  still  b^  the  imprint  of  a  certain  enthusiastic 
and  savage  poetry,  by  which  they  stand  out  in  prominent  relief 
from  the  monkish  paraphrase,  by  which  they  are  enveloped, 
and  in  which  they  are  in  a  measure  lost. 


Ute  Uroaelf  Is  not  forgotten  among  the  olianipioni  of  the  expedition.  He  Is  put  at  the 
flrst  of  the  list :  *^  Ezo  Tarpians  Archiepiecopns  Bhemensis,  qui  digafs  monius  Christi 
fldelem  popolam  ad  SeUandnm  forte m  et  animatam,  et  a  pecoatis  absolatam  reddebam, 


et  Saracenos  proprlia  armis  seepe  ezpagnabam." — Ed. 

*  This  chronicle  is  published  in  LabbAOS,  Bibllotheca  LibrommHannsoriptonun,  roL 
U.,  p.  280.  Portions  of  it  may  also  be  foand  in  Bonqnet's  Becnell  des  Historiens  das 
Qauet  et  de  la  France,  yoL  x.,  xI.,  and  xiL~i?<{. 
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Such  appears  to  me  to  be,  amonj^  others,  the  pasBa^,  in 
which  the  last  moments  and  the  death  of  Boland  are  depicted. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  it.  It  is,  however,  first 
necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  render  the  sitnation  of  the  hero 
intellig^ible,  that  Charlemagne  has  repassed  the  P^nees  and 
finds  himself  already  in  the  plains  or  Gasconj,  with  tiie  balk 
of  his  armj.  Twenty  thousand  Christians,  who  had  remained 
behind,  have  been  exterminated  at  Boncesvalles,  with  the  excep- 
of  a  hundred,  who  fled  to  the  woods  for  refuge.  Roland  rallies 
them  again  by  means  of  his  famous  ivory  horn  and  plunges  a 
second  time  into  the  midst  of  the  Saracens,  of  whom  he  slays  a 
large  number,  Kin^  Marsile  among  others.  Bert  in  this  second 
encounter  the  hundred  Christians,  who  had  survived  the  first 
carnage,  all  perish,  with  the  exception  of  Boland  and  three  or 
four  others,  who  a^in  disperse  mto  the  woods.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  translate,  imitating  the  ancient  style  of  the  chronicle,* 
as  far  as  my  desire  to  remain  intelligible  will  permit  me : 

**  ChfM>les  had  already  passed  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  and 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  had  passed  behind  him. 
Then  Boland,  breathless  for  having  fought  so  long,  eovered  all 
over  with  bruises  from  the  stones  that  had  been  hurled  at 
him,  and  wounded  in  four  places  by  the  lances  of  hia  enemies, 
retires  from  the  scene  of  combat,  lamenting  beyond  ilU  measure 
over  the  death  of  so  many  Christians  and  of  so  many  valiant 
men.  Passing  on  through  the  woods  and  by-paths,  he  reaches 
at  last  the  foot  of  mount  Ce£^re.  There  he  oismounts  his  horse 
and  throws  himself  down  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
mass  of  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow  of  the  finest  grass,  above 
the  vaUey  of  Boncesvalles.  He  had  Durandaly  his  trusty  sword, 
of  marvellous  lustre  and  keenness,  hanging  bv  his  siae.  He 
drew  it  from  its  sheath,  and  holding  it  up  l)efi)re  his  eyes,  he 
began  to  weep  saving :  *  O,  my  fair,  my  trusty  and  beloved 
sword  t  In  whose  hands  art  thou  now  going  to  fall  t  Who  will 
become  thy  master  f  Ah !  Well  may  he  call  himself  a  lucky 
man,  he  who  shall  find  thee!  He  could  not  but  strike  terror 
into  his  enemies  in  battle,  for  the  least  wound  made  by  thee  is 
mortal.  Oh  what  a  pity,  wert  thou  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
an  un^Uant  man  I  ^ut  how  much  greater  the  mirfortune,  if 
thou  shouldst  fall  into  the  power  of  a  Saracen !'  And  th^^upon 
he  began  to  dread,  lest  Durandal  might  be  found  by  an  infidel, 
imd  he  wanted  to  break  it  before  dying.  He  struck  three  blows 

*  TUi  pMBftge  Iflfoand  in  chapter  zzH.  of  tlie  <^onicle  attributed  to  Tnrpin,  of  wUoh 
I  add  here  a  sentence  or  two,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  :  '*  Garolns  vero  com  snis  ex- 
ercitibns  Jam  mentis  fastigia  tranaierat,  et  qme  post  tergnm  fseta  Aierant,  ignorabmt. 
Tunc  RolandnSf  tanto  bello  fstigatas,  de  nece  CluiBtianomm  et  tantonun  Tiromm  d^^ns^ 
.  Saracenorom  ictiboa  magnis  etpercnssionibas  acceptis  affliotns,  nsqne  ad  pedem  portmna 
•  Cicerse  per  nemora  solns  pervenit,  et  ibi  sob  arbore.qnadem  Jnzta  lapidem  manaoreuaa, 
.qni  ibi  erectns  eratin  prato  optimo  super  BoncissTallem,  eqno  desUilt,"  eto.,  etc.— JStf. 
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agaiBSt  ihe  rock,  which  stood  by  liie  side  of  him,  and  the  rock 
was  doveii  ia  two  from  top  to  foot,  and  jet  the  sword  was  left 
entire.'' 

K  this  fragment  can  be  regarded,  as  seems  probable  to  me, 
as  a  relic,  more  or  lees  mutilated,  or  at  any  rate  a  reflex  of  some 
one  of  those  ancient  jonglenr-ballads  on  the  wars  betwe^i  the 
Arabs  and  the  Christians  of  Gftul,  it  proves  something  more  than 
the  existence  of  songs  of  this  kind  at  a  verj  remote  period ;  it 
also  proves  that  the  wars  in  anesticm  had  something  about  fliem 
that  was  poetical  and  favoraole  to  poetic  inspiration. 

By  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  singular  chronicle  of  Tor- 
pin,  I  think  1  oould  find,  soattored  here  and  tiiere,.  additional 
traces  of  a  popular  poetry,  which  must  have  been  anterior  to 
its  composition.  But  this  attempt  might  easily  become  too 
circumstantial  and  arbitrair.  I  shall  therefore  aoandon  it,  and 
prefer  to  search  in  other  chronicles,  more  ancient,  of  a  myer 
tone,  and  reall j  historical  in  their  conception,  for  surer  ana  more 
striking  proofs  of  the  sort  of  influence,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
Arab,  over  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Between  the  years  7dl  and  796,  that  people  made  several 
grand  incursions  into  Septimania.  The  inhabitents  fled  in 
grei^  consternation  from  every  part  of  the  lower  country,  with 
whatever  of  their  goods  and  chattels  they  could  carry  with 
tiiem,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains.     A  band  of  these  fa- 

S'tives  traversed  several  branches  of  the  Oevennes,  until  at  last 
ey  arrived  in  a  sequestered  valley  by  the  name  of  Oonoues, 
not  far  from  tiie  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  torrent  (^  Dor- 
dun.  At  ihe  head  of  this  band,  there  was  a  chief  called  Datus 
or  Dado,  who,  in  801  or  803,  founded  a  chapel  there,  which 
some  years  after  was  destined  to  become  the  monastery  of  Ckm- 
^ues,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  southern  country, 
and  one  comceming  which  I  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
spcuik  again.  Thus  far  everything  is  historical  and  extremely 
probable.  But  when  we  come  to  read  the  motives  from  which 
Datus  is  alleged  to  have  built  the  chapel,  the  poetry  and  fic- 
tion already  begin  to  appear,  in  my  opmion,  and  I  can  do  no- 
thing more  than  translate  and  quote  b^  way  of  extracts. 

The  Saracens  having  made  an  invasion  into  Bouergue,  Datus 
with  his  companions  took  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  to  repulse  the  infidels.  But  scarcely 
had  he  left  Oonques  behind  him,  when  a  detachment  of  Sara- 
cens penetrated  there  and  carried  off  everything,  men,  women, 
children  and  chattels.  Meanwhile  the  army,  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  was  at  last  driven  out  of  Bouergue,  and  the  Christ- 
ians, who  had  token  up  arms  against  it,  all  returned  to  their 
respective  homes,  those  of  Gonques  included  among  the  rest 
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But  what  was  the  surprise  and  grief  of  Datos  and  his  com- 
rades, wb«[i,  on  returning  to  their  firesides,  thejfonnd  that  the 
Saracens  had  left  them  nothing  I  Thej  had  made  prisoners  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  was  the  aged  mother  of 
Datns,  his  sole  companion,  his  only  consolation. 

Transported  with  rage  and  despair,  Datos,  at  the  head  of  his 
oompamons,  bereaved  and  forions  like  himself,  sets  out  at  once 
in  pnrinit  dT  the  robbers.  He  follows  their  trail  f<M*  some  time, 
bnt  he  is  not  able  to  Join  them  in  the  open  field ;  thej  haye 
already  retired  into  a  fortified  castle,  where  they  had  deposited 
their  booty  in  safety.  He  makes  an  attempt  to  take  the  place ; 
but  it  is  strong  and  well  guarded,  and  the  assailants,  too  few  in  . 
nnmber,  are  soon  repnlsra. 

Datos,  their  chiet,  had  made  himself  conspicooos  among 
Aem  by  his  valor,  the  brilliancy  of  his  armor  and  the 
dioiee  beaoty  of  his  horse,  which  was  superbly  saddled  and 
eaparisoned.  A  Moor,  who  has  ejred  him  from  the  height  of  a 
torret,  accosts  him  witn  the  following  words :  ^^  Tell  me,  yoong 
and  fair  Christian,  what  has  brooght  thee  hither  t  Hast  thoo 
oome  to  search  for,  hast  thoo  come  to  ransom  thy  mother  t 
Thoo  canst  easily  do  so,  if  thoo  pleasest.  Give  me  thy  fine 
charge,  saddled  and  caparisoned  as  he  is,  and  th^  mother  shall 
be  retomed  with  all  the  spoils  that  we  have  earned  away  firom 
thee.  Bot,  if  thoo  reftisest,  thoo  shalt  see  thy  modier  welter- 
ing in  her  blood  before  thee.*'  * 

Datos  did  not  credit  the  proposition,  nor  the  serioos  menace, 
or  periiaps  he  reg^ed  them  as  an  insolt  However  that  may 
be,  he  retorted  with  the  mad  reply :  ^^  Do  what  thoo  pleasest 
with  my  mother,  peifidioos  Moor !  I  care  naoght  for  thy  me- 
nace 1  J3ot  this  horse,  which  moves  thy  envy,  this  fair  horse 
never  shall  be  thine ;  thoo  art  not  worthy  to  tooch  its  bridle."  f 

Thereopon  the  Moor  disappeared,  bot  he  instantly  came  for- 
ward again,  leading  the  mother  of  Datos  on  the  rampart 
There  the  infuriated  enemy,  after  having  first  cot  off  the  two 
mammsB  of  the  aged  lady,  strock  off  her  head  and  horled  it  at 
Datos,  exclaiming :  Very  well,  then,  keep  thy  fine  charger  and 
receive  thy  mother  withoot  a  ransom ;  there,  take  her  r     IH- 

*  "  Dtto  Mipaz,  iiMtni  modo  qua  res  rezK  ad  arcet 
Te  sotiosqiM  taoi,  dicito,  namqae  precor. 
Si  modo,  quo  resideB,  tan  pro  mnnere  nobia 
Dedere  maria  eq«am,  quo  fal«rataa  abia, 
Nunc  tibi  mater  eat  soapes,  sea  cetera  pmda ; 
Bin  aatem,  ante  oeolos  nmera  matria  habea." 

Ub.  L,  y.  3S6-S4S.>^£<. 

t  "  Ponera  matrii  nm%  ;  neo  mflki  cora  aatia ; 

Nam  qnem  poeeu  eqaam,  noa  miqoam  dedere  difnar ; 
ImproDe,  band  eqolaem  ad  tna  frena  decet" 

V.  141-Sit.-.£tf. 
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toB,  seized  with  horror  at  thk  sight  and  at  the  language  of  his 
antagonist,  rans  up  and  down  the  field  with  the  most  frantic 
agitation,  now  weeping  and  then  screaming,  like  one  ont  of  hie 
senses.  He  passes  several  days  in  this  frenzied  condition,  and 
recovers  from  it  only  to  fall  into  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
depression.  It  was  then,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  to  spend 
tiie  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  penitence,  and  that  he 
(Nrdered  the  construction  of  the  hermiti^e,  which  was  destined 
to  become  the  monastery  of  Oon<jues.* 

This  narrative,  with  all  these  circumstances  and  details,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  bio^phy  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire,  written  in  La- 
tin  verse  by  an  Aquitanian  monk,  known  under  the  name  of 
Ermoldus  Nigellus.f  The  work  is  a  very  curious  one,  and 
although  composed  in  verse,  is  still  seriously  and  strictly  histo- 
rieaL  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine,  from  what  sources 
Ermoldus  may  have  derived  this  narrative,  which  he  certainly 
did  not  himself  invent.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
source,  it  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  a  fable. 

At  the  epoch,  at  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  Arabs  did  not  push  their  expeditions  beyond  Carcas- 
sone,  where  they  only  stopped  to  plunder  and  to  devastate  the 
country.  Hiey  did  not  advance  this  tin^  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Rou^gue,  where  they  never  had  any  military  establish- 
ment or  fortress.  Hie  poetic  fiction  manifests  itself  m  all  these 
details  of  the  adventure,  and  it  manifests  itself  with  consider- 
able originality  and  force.  A  fiction,  like  this,  is  an  additional 
fact  to  prove,  how  profoundly  the  imaginations  of  the  south 
were  aroeted  by  the  invasions  of  the  Arabs,  and  how  much 
they  were  disposed  to  connect  the  marvellous  and  the  poetical, 
to  whidi  they  aspired,  with  the  existence  and  the  influence  of 
these  dreaded  and  admired  enemies. 

This  adventure  of  Datus  does  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  a 
populiff  ^ng9  i^ot  even  of  one  of  the  shortest,  so  that  we  have 
not  ^us  far  encountered,  in  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, any  vestige  of  a  poetic  composition  of  some  length  and  of 
anything  like  a  complicated  invention.    But  toward  the  close 

•  *^  Onmlbiis  •minis,  8«inptl8  melloribns  armif, 

Incola  moz  heremi  coepit  inesse  prius. 

•  •  m     ^      •  0 

Tom  rex  et  Datas  primo  Amdamin*  Coneis 
Infigaat,  moaarchis  castrm  ftitara  parant." 

Id.  V.  363-i54  and  86S-36i.— ITii. 

t  He  was  one  of  ^e  intimate  IHends  and  flatterers  of  Pepin,  the  king  of  Aqnitania. 
Aecnaed  of  an  atlemptat  treason  against  the  emperor,  he  was  banished  to  Strvsbonrg, 
where,  in  826,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  his  pardon,  he  andertook  to  celebrate  the  ex* 
ploits  of  Loais  In  an  epos  of  fonr  books.  This  being  ineffectoal,  he  composed  two  ele- 
gies to  Pepin,  in  whicn  he  invokes  the  latter  to  defend  his  innocence  and  ta  oommise- 
rate  his  unhappy  lot  All  these  pieces  may  be  fonnd  in  Perts,  ^*  Monnm.  Ger.  Hist.,*' 
ToL  a.,  p.  4«i  sqq— J5<l. 
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of  the  tenth  oratarj,  ori^  the  comBieiieeiiieiit  of  tke  dermtli, 
I  find  certain  traoet  of  the  ezirtenee  of  %  work,  to  which,  were 
it  not  in  y«ne,  the  name  of  romance  or  novel  in  the  modem 
and  even  qnite  modem  aenaei^  the  tenn,nii^t  {Nroperly  be  a]>- 
plied ;  for  it  would  then  be  a  hietoffical  romance.  Bnt,  ro- 
mance or  poem,  the  eompoaition  in  question  rektes  principally 
to  the  Arabs  <^  Spain,  and  the  remarks,  which  I  shall  have  to 
make  npon  it,  will  coimrm  what  I  have  alreadv  said  respecting 
the  indications  of  a  Uterarv  influence,  which  the  latter  ezertea 
upon  the  south  of  France.  *Bnt  before  broaching  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  dispnessimi  of  some  length,  for  wnich  I 
now  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh  centuries,  there  lived  at  Angers  a  priest  br  the 
name  of  Bem«rd,  who  was  at  the  head  of  u^  Episcopal  cnurch 
of  that  city.  This  priest,  it  appears,  had  a  great  devotion  &r 
Saint  Fides,  the  virgin  martyr,  the  object  of  special  veneration 
in  the  city-<^  Agen  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  South. 
Having  repaired  to  Chartres,  about  the  year  1010,  he  nasMd 
some  tmie  there,  during  whieh  he  frequentlv  visited  a  cnapel, 
utuated  outside  tiie  walls  of  that  citjr  and  dedicated  to  hk 
favorite  saint.  He  there  had  often  occasion  to  converse  with 
Fttlbert,  the  bishop  of  the  city,  who  had  many  tiungs  to  say 
about  the  miracles  daily  wrought  by  Saint  Fides  at  the 
monastery  of  Conques,  of  which  she  was  the  patroness.  These 
miracles  were  then  creating  a  great  deal  or  excit^nent,  and 
surpassing  the  miracles  wrought  here  and  there  in  other  parts 
iA  toe  country  to  such  an  extent,  that  Bernard  himsdf  hesitaled 
to  believe  them.  When  the  renown  of  these  miracles,  however, 
continued  unabated,  Bernard  commenced  to  be  tormented  with 
doubts.  He  resolved  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  matter,  and 
to  assure  himself  b^  pmonal  examination  of  whatever  there 
was  exaggerated  or  false  in  the  reports  he  had  heard  upon  the 
subject  ^le  accordingly  made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  on  a  pil- 

K'mage  to  Conques,  m  the  rugged  mountains  of  Bouergue. 
is  monastery  is  the  same  as  the  one  already  known  to  us 
from  the  very  poetical  le^nd  respecting  its  foundation,  which 
I  have^  given  above,  and  with  which  the  inmiediate  sequel 
stands  in  admirable  correspondence. 

Various  obstacles  at  first  opposed  the  accomplishment  of 
Bernard's  vow,  but  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  commence  his 
journey,  to  his  infinite  delu^ht,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Cou<|^ues.  No  sooner  was  he  <m  the  spot,  than  he  began  to 
inquire  about  the  miracles  of  Saint  Fides;  and  he  at  once 
became  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  them,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  surprising,  and  well  authenticated,  too,  undoubtedly,  for 
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He  wrote  an  aoeoimt  of  tweaty^wo  of  tiiese  miracles  on  the 
q^ota  on  whidi  tluey  had  been  wrought,  and  dedicated  this 
aeeount  to  Fnlbert,  the  bishop  of  Cha^:^es.  The  exact  date  cf 
thia  perfornkanee  we  do  not  know,  but  it  xnnst  hare  been  com- 
Boaed  before  1036,  which  waa  the  jear  in  which  the  bishop 

These  twantv-two  miracles  coBBtituike  as  many  histories,  the 
majority  of  which  are  trivial  enough,  and  such  aa  B^iuurd 
ibight  unqueatiooably  have  heard  in  great  abundance  at  Con- 
ines or  in  the  adjacent  parta^  The  grei^r  part  of  these  hi^b<^ 
nes  he  giyes  as  coming  from  the  mouths  of  the  r^y  perscma 
who  had  exp^ieaoed  them,  or  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
^tli^  ocular  cor  at  say  rate  eontemporary,  and  he  representa 
himself  as  barring  been  in  a  situation  to  convince  himself  of  the 
trath  (tf  the  £EMis  related.  Finally,  he  declares  to  have  abridged 
tibem  all  conndevably,  with  the  excq)tion  of  <me,  which  he 
affirms  to  have  wifUtcm  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero  himself, 
and  tiiat  widiout  &e  slightest  alteration  or  curtailment 

This  history,  the  <mly  one  whi<^  he  gives  entire,  is  die  first 
of  the  coUectiim,  and  althoujgh  it  is  very  insipid,  I  am  still 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about  it,  because  it  probi^ly  will 
furnish  us  the  key  to  several  others,  or  at  any  vtlbb  to  the  one 
to  whidi  I  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Bernard,  in  the  first  place,  mentions  in  his  aocoumt  a  prieat 
of  Bhodez  or  its  nc»ffhboiiiood,  by  the  name  of  (Gerard,  whom 
he  rq^resents  as  still  living  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Thisroiest 
had  with  him  a*  bis  house  a  voung  maft  by  the  name  ef  Wibert 
or  Guibevt,  who  was  his  ae|>hew  or  god-son^  and  who  acted  aa 
his  agent  or  ateward.  Guib^  b^g  desirous,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Saint  Fides, 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  or  the  nmief^  as  it  was  then 
called  in  that  eonntiy,  and  pioudy  directed  his  footsteps  toward 
C(Ma(q;ues.  While  on  his  way,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
his  godfjEk&er,  G««rd,  who,  for  reasons  not  mentmied  in  tiie 
story,  was  extremely  enramd  to  find  the  young  man  in  a  pil- 
ffrim's  habit  on  his  way  to  Conques.  Assisted  by  two  or  three  of 
his  companions,  he  maae  an  attadc  iqpon  the  unfortunate  Wibert, 
amd  after  having  d^mved  him  of^both  his  eyes,  threw  him 
bleeding  upon  the  ground.  But  Saint  Fides  was  not  ^oing  to 
suffer  one  of  her  faithful  servants  to  be  maltreated  in  this  man- 

•  ThkMeoa^topQUMMdinBoHMd'8 '' AetaSaoeioram,"  Oetdb.toM.  lit  p.  ^ 
onder  the  titto  of  '^IfinMola  8.  PMis  (t.  t.  Pidei),  Motort  Bwiuirdo  ABdegftVMMAi 
■oholtt  magiitro  oonicripta."   The  dedication  is  contained  in  the  **  Prologna  mietori^*'' 
OB  Uie  me  f  ige.*-JEd. 
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ner,  out  of  loTe  for  her.  A  snow-white  dore  inunediat^ 
descended  from  heaven,  picked  np  the  exterminated  eyee  witk 
her  bill  and  carried  them  direct! j  to  Oonqnee.  I  refnuB  from 
ffiving  all  the  details  of  the  mirade.  It  will  suffice  to  know, 
3iat  Wibert  r^nained  blind  for  an  entire  year;  bnt  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  Saint  Fides  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  to  inform 
him,  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  his  ejes  ^Min,  he  would  only 
have  to  go  to  Oonques  to  look  for  them.  He  went  accordingly 
and  bro!^t  them  back,  not  in  his  hand,  bat  in  his  head,  in 
their  orbits  and  as  good  as  ever. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  know,  what  Wibert  did 
during  the  year  in  whidi  he  went  vrithout  his  OTes.  "  He  pno- 
tised.^  says  his  historian,  ^*  the  profession  of  a  jTong^enr,  subsist- 
ing m>m  the  contributions  of  the  public,  and  gaining  so  mudi 
money  and  living  so  well,  that  he  no  longer  cared  about  the 
lossofhissight'^*  lliis  passa^  from  the  life  of  Wi Wt  is  die 
only  one  that  has  a  certain  beann^  on  the  hist<Nry  of  literature. 
There  might  be  some  uncertainty  m  regard  to  the  significi^tiaa 
of  the  word  Jongleur  in  this  connection.  But  in  a  man  deprived 
of  sight,  like  wibert,  the  profession  in  question  could  only 
mean  that  of  an  itinerant  smger  or  reciter  of  poems  of  eveiy 
sort,  of  lemnds,  of  heroic  songs,  of  more  or  less  fabulous 
accounts  of  ancient  wars. 

This  Wibert  had  himself  related  the  whole  of  his  history  to 
Bernard,  and  undoubtedly  arranged  it,  too,  so  that  the  lattor 
had  only  the  trouble  of  writing  it  from  dictation.  But  is  this 
history  the  <mly  one  which  the  credulous  B^nard  reodved  on 
the  authority  of  the  Jon^eur?  This  Jon^eur  unquestionably 
knew  others  even  more  marvellous  than  his  own,  and  if  among 
those,  which  the  excdlent  scholar  has  left  us,  there  were  any 
one,  which  bore  the  manifest  traces  of  poetic  fiction,  iim  would 
be  precisely  the  one  to  be  attributed  to  the  mouth  of  the  blind 
rhapsodist  of  Bouer^e.  And  rei^y,  among  the  twen^- 
two  histories  in  question,  there  is  one  which  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  romantic  fiction,  which  Bernard  mu^  have 
fcmnd  written  somewhere,  or  which  was  derived  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  recital  of  some  Jongleur, 

Unluckily,  Bernard  has  only  given  us  some  scatt^wd  traits 
of  this  history  without  any  riforous  connection  or  devdopment* 
But  these  traits  are  still  sufncient  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  oddity  of  this  fable.  I  add  it  here  entire, 
and,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  the  very  language  of  the  author.f 

*  **IiidemqiM  uaxm  eflbctns,  eodem  anno  arU  jocMlari  pnbUcnm  qneriteyit  Tietom, 
ittdeqne  qnastiui  ooottptt;  Meo  vt  (ilont  moio  ftMotoi  ftnrt)  oeilos  nltim  kalMre 
non  onraret,  tante  earn  et  loori  oopiditM,  et  oommodi  JocondttM  deleetebat."  Id.  p. 
SOS,  o.  9 — Ed. 

t  For  the  original  of  thii  aoconnt  ■•«  "  Acta  Banetomm,"  Ootob.  torn.  Si.,  p.  317  :— 
*'De  qnodam  Baimnndo,  nanfraginm  paMO  et  8.  Fidii  aoxilio  Uberato."— £tf. 
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Baimond,  a  ricli  and  noble  personage,  Beignior  of  a  bonrgade 
or  village  called  Bonsquet,  in  the  en^rons  of  Tonlonse,  under- 
took a  pil^m^  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Haying  first 
descended  into  Italj,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of  it,  and  wishing 
to  make  the  remainder  of  his  journey  by  sea,  he  repaired  to 
Loni,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Italian  Liguria,  which  was 
destroyed  in  924  by  the  Hungarians,  but  which  we  must  sup- 
pose still  existing  at  the  epoch  of  Raimond's  pilgrimage. 

After  having  embarkea  according  to  his  project,  our  pil- 
grim foand  at  first  the  sea  and  winds  propitious.  Sut  a 
tempest  having  suddenly  arisen,  the  vessel  was  driven  against 
the  rocks  and  shattered.  Pilot,  seamen,  passen^rs,  in  a  word, 
all  <m  board  were  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Baimond  and 
a  slave  or  servant,  whom  the  latter  had  taken  along  with  him. 
Tlie  slave  clung  to  a  plank  from  the  ship  and  landed  safely 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Toulouse. 
Having  presented  himself  before  the  lady  of  Bousquet, 
he  gave  her  an  account  of  his  personal  adventures,  and  as  he 
haa  no  doubt  but  that  Baimond  had  perished  in  the  ship- 
wreck, he  at  the  same  time  announced  the  death  of  their  com- 
mon master. 

The  lady  of  Bousquet  assumed  all  the  airs  of  affliction  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions.  But  being  a  woman  of  a  volatile 
cUsposition,  she  was  reaUy  delighted  in  her  heart  to  have  gotten 
rid  of  a  husband  whom  she  did  not  love.  She  soon  found  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  new  admirers,  and  among  them 
there  was  one,  of  whom  she  became  desperately  enamored, 
and  to  whom  she  abandoned  the  manor  and  the  property  of 
Baimond. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  dead,  as  his  servant  had  be- 
lieved and  reported.  He  had  seized  a  fragment  of  the  shat- 
tered vessel,  and  with  the  assistance  of  St.  Fides,  which  he 
incessantly  invoked,  he  floated  for  three  entire  d%ys  upon  the 
waves,  without  perceiving  a  single  human  being,  or  a  monster 
of  the  deep.  Driven  by  Sie  winds  toward  the  coast  of  Africa, 
distracted  and  almost  annihilated  by  exhaustion  and  anxiety, 
he  was  already  on  the  point  of  perishing,  when,  according  to 
our  l^endist,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  party  of  pirates 
from  Torkunde.  The  astonished  pirates  picked  him  up,  and 
having  taken  him  into  their  ship,  inquired  after  his  name  and 
country.  But  Baimond,  so  far  mm  being  able,  in  his 
state  of  heaviness  and  languor,  to  make  any  reply  to  their 
questions,  did  not  even  understand  them.  Helena  volensj  the 
pirates  left  him  leisure  to  recover  his  senses  again,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  shore,  they  took  him  with  them  to  their 
countiy. 
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When  the  nouriflluneBt  and  attention  whiok  he  reeeived 
had  in  a  measure  restored  hb  gti^ngth,  he  was  agdn  qnestionedy 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Bat  inrteaa  of  avow- 
ing his  rank  and  his  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  represented  hico- 
seff  as  a  man  aconstomed  to  the  labor  of  the  field.  After  thia 
declaration,  a  spade  was  pat  into  his  hands  and  he  was  set  to 
work  on  a  patch  of  groand.  He  was,  however,  soon  worn  onk 
by  a  kind  of  labor  to  which  he  was  not  aeeostomed,  and  whidi 
his  Bwollra  and  lacerated  hands  refosed.  He  conseqoentlj 
acqaitted  himself  badly  of  his  task,  and  was  nidely  beaten  and 
maltreated  for  it  Then  recoyering  his  fonn^  self  again,  he 
solemnly  resolved  to  know  no  other  occopation  but  that  of  war, 
and  to  handle  no  other  instraments  than  arms.  His  mastors 
wanted  at  once  to  know  what  to  make  of  this  deelantion. 
Thej  pat  him  to  the  test,  and  finding  him  wonderfallj  expert 
in  managing  the  lanoe  and  shield,  and  in  every  other  kind  of 
martial  exercise,  they  admitted  him  into  their  army.  He  ae* 
eompanied  them  in  several  expeditions,  and  always  oondnoted 
himself  so  bravely,  that  they  at  last  advanced  him  to  the  post 
of  a  commander. 

Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Africans  of  Tor- 
lande,  among  whom  Baimond  lived  as  prisoner,  and  otiier 
Africans,  whom  the  author  designates  by  the  name  of  Burba- 
rins.  To  all  appearances  these  are  the  Berbers,  the  original 
inhabitants  <^  northern  Africa,  whom  the  author  intends  to 
designate  bv  this  name ;  from  which  it  follows  implicitly,  tbat 
the  Turlanders  must  have  been  Arabs.  In  this  war  the  Bar- 
barins  had  the  advantage;  they  extermini^bed  <Hr  dispened 
the  Turlanders,  and  Baimond  was  aptin  made  prisoner. 

The  new  masters  of  the  seignior  ofTonlouse  soon  reeogiii«ed 
his  merit  and  his  bravery.  They^  consequently  treated  him 
with  honor,  and  permitted  him  to  loin  them  in  all  tbcdr  wars. 
But  these  were  not  intended  to  be  the  last  (d  Baimond's  adven- 
tures. 

The  Berbers,  who  had  beaten  the  Turlanders,  had,  in  their 
turn,  some  difficulty  with  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  of  C!<»dova, 
who  defeated  them  and  took  Baimond  away  from  tibem. 

Among  these  new  masters  he  found  still  more  abunduit  aiid 
better  occasions  for  giving  proofs  of  his  valor,  tiban  among  tiie 
Ibrmer,  and  he  now  rose  to  still  higher  hcmors.  There  was  no 
perilous  conjuncture  in  whidi  they  did  not  count  on  him,  and 
never  was  their  reekoninff  disappcnnted.  Amonr  otli^r  enemies 
which  they  vanquished  by  his  assistance,  our  leffondist  men- 
tions tiie  Aglabites,  Arab  chiefs  of  a  part  of  Africa,  in  fre- 
quent collisions  with  the  Ommiades  of  Spdn. 

But  a  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Saracens  of  Cordova 
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and  Don  Sancho  of  Oastile,  a  powerfal  count  and  gallant  war- 
rior. The  latter  was  victor,  and  Baimcmd  was  a^in  a  pri* 
soiier.  Baimond  acqnainted  him  with  his  name,  his  conntry. 
aad  with  all  his  singular  adventures.  Don  Sancho,  amazed 
and  touched  by  the  story  of  his  sufferings,  restored  him  to  his 
liberty,  loaded  him  with  presents  and  honors,  and  retained  him 
a  few  days  at  his  residence. 

At  the  moment  when  Eaimond,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing free  again,  was  about  to  return  to  nis  own  fireside,  a  celes- 
tiiu  form  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him :  ^^  1  am 
Saint  Fides,  whose  aid  thou  didst  so  earnestly  invoke  in  ship- 
wreck. Depart  and  remain  tranquil;  thou  shalt  recover  thy 
manor."  *  Bejoiced  at  this  vision,  without  however  being  able 
to  comprehend  its  meaning,  he  left  his  benefactor  and  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  in  a  state  or  perfect  happiness.  When  he  had 
arrived  near  Bousquet,  he  was  informed  that  his  wife  had  mar- 
ried another  husband,  who  was  then  living  with  her  in  his 
castle.  Disconcerted  by  this  news,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
think  of  it,  he  resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  Saint  Fides  was 
g(»ng  to  do  for  him,  and  he  kept  himself  concealed  in  the  cabin 
of  one  of  his  peasants,  who  dia  not  recognize  him,  changed  as 
he  was  from  nfteen  years  of  absence  ana  of  hardships,  and  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim. 

He  had  already  been  in  this  cabin  for  some  time,  when  a 
woman,  who  had  formerly  been  his  concubine,  observing  him 
one  day  while  he  was  taking  a  bath,  recognized  him  by  a  cer- 
taiii  mark  he  had  on  his  bo<^.  ^^  Art  thou  not,"  she  exclaimed| 
^  that  Baimond  who  formerly  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  ?"  f  Bai- 
mond was  going  to  deny  it,  but  the  woman,  sure  of  the  testi- 
mony of  her  eyes,  persisted  in  taking  him  for  what  he  was. 
Once  mistress  of  so  important  a  secret,  she  was  unable  to  keep 
it  to  herself;  she  ran  at  once  to  the  ch&teau  in  order  to  inform 
the  lady  of  Bousquet,  that  her  first  husband  was  not  dead ; 
thai,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  returned,  and  was  concealed  in  a 
neufhlKMng  cabin,  which  she  pointed  out. 

Ime  int^gence  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the  lady,  and 
ber  mind  was  immediately  occupi^  with  devising  some  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  this  returning  husband.  But  Saint  Fides  k^t 
a  watehfiu  eye  upon  him,  and  warned  him  in  a  dream  to  leave 
the  cottage  of  his  serf  at  once.    In  obedience  to  her  summons, 

*  "Saneta  Fidei  ei  donnienti  appamlt ;  ego  ram,  inqidens,  Sancta  Fides,  c^jns  nomen 
Btiifraffiis  tam  constanter  invocara ;  Tade  tecnrns,  qoia  amiamm  honorem  recupera- 
Wi."    U.  p.  83S,  0.  IS^-^ii. 

t  *'  Tone  ea,  ait,  file  Baimimdiii,  qui  dQdvm,  Hieroaolymam  tendena,  »q«on  menQt 
eMdebarii?  Qao  Mgante,  fila adieeil:  Hoe.  inonleiia,  Terom  eat,  nee  me  toam pm- 
■entSam  celere  poterS,  com  qua  oum  consueTbtL"   Id.  p.  918,  e.  19.— Jm. 
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he  left  in  haste  and  went  to  a  seignior  of  the  adjaeont  parts 
hj  the  name  ol  Escafred,  a  powerml  and  generous  man,  who 
had  always  been  his  friend,  and  who  at  this  nnexpected  meet* 
ing  was  even  more  cordial  than  ever  before.  He  at  once  as- 
sembled his  vassals,  his  relations  and  friends,  and  at  their  head 
went  forth  to  assail  the  usurper  of  Boasquet.  The  latter  was 
driven  away  disgracefullv,  and  Raimond  recovered  his  estates. 

As  to  his  wife,  he  would  have  readilv  pu*d<Hied  her  having 
taken  another  husband  in  his  absence ;  out  he  was  unwilling  to 
excuse  her  project  to  destroy  him,  after  she  had  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  on  that  accoimt  repudiated  her. 

Such  is  the  groundwork,  the  rouffh  sketch  of  a  history,  of 
which  the  l^^endist  has  cmly  indicated  the  general  outlines,  taus 
depriving  them  of  all  the  interest  and  character  which  they 
might  have  had  in  their  connection  and  more  ccHnplete  deve> 
lopment  There  is  not  one  of  these  outlines  in  which  the  arid 
lumd  of  the  abbreviator  does  not  become  apparent ;  and  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt  in  this  respect,  this  doubt  would  be  disd- 
pated  by  the  conclusion  of  the  abstract  This  is  a  sort  of  ptMi- 
scriptumy  in  which  the  author  returns  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
numerous  particulars  omitted  in  his  narrative.  He  explains 
himself  as  iollows :  ^  To  add  a  small  item  to  the  preceding,  it  is 
related  that  the  pirates,  who  first  fell  in  with  Boland,  made  him 
drink  a  potion  of  a  powerful  herb,  and  of  such  magic  virtue, 
that  foi^tfulness  at  once  laid  hold  on  those  who  drank  of  it, 
and  that  thev  lost  all  recollection  of  their  family  and  home."* 

The  singularity  of  this  legend  arises  from  the  incongruity  <^ 
its  different  data,  which  makes  itself  apparent  at  the  first  glance. 
I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  invocation  and  Uie  apparition  c£ 
saints ;  for  these  are  matters  of  course  at  every  ^K>cn,  and  more 
especially  at  the  one  in  Question.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
remark,  that  it  contains  historical  allusions  of  consiaerable  in- 
terest Such  are,  for  example,  those  respecting  the  perpetual 
wars  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers,  or  of  the  Ommiades  dT  Ck>i^ 
dova  with  the  Aglabites  of  Africa.  The  battle,  mentioned  in 
this  account  as  having  taken  place  between  the  Arabs  of  Cor- 
dova and  Count  Don  Sancho  of  Castile,  is  undoubtedlv  the 
battle  of  Diebal-Quinto,  which  this  count  and  his  ally,  So&man 
ben  el  Hakem,  chief  of  the  African  troops  of  the  *reninsula, 
gained  (in  1009  or  1010),  over  Mohammea  el  Mohdi,  the  king 
of  Cordova. 

To  these  ingredients  of  the  story.  Christian  on  the  one  hand 

*  **Ut  Mtem  in  miperioribiis  paacis  mippleaai,  addimt  •tfam,  flhm  a  priMis  plrttif 
potioBem  herbs  potentem  Msnmpdne,  «t  Ita  magloii  proeuitAtfoiiiboi  teeUm,  al 
•emel  ez  ea  bibentesadeo  tothem  obliTione  habtrtatur.iil  aee  ffenni  vltoft,  neo  domui 
meminisM  poMiBt."    Id.,  p.  339,  c.  20.— i?<i. 
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and  historical  on  the  other,  most  bo  added  Uioee  of  an  antique 
or  Homeric  type.  The  fact  is  a  singular  one,  bat  nevertheless 
bejond  a  doubt.  The  jYrineipal  incidents  of  the  history  of  Bai- 
mond  of  Bousqnet,  which  I  have  just  described,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Ulysses,  that  the  cher- 
alier  of  Tonloiise  is  tossed  about  for  three  days  on  the  waves, 
sui^nded  from  a  fragment  of  his  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  that 
he  mvokes  Saint  Fides,  as  the  Grecian  hero  did  Minerva.  Hie 
Arab  pirates,  anxious  to  retain  him  in  their  service  after  having 
discovered  his  military  prowess,  make  him  drink  the  potion  of 
oblivion,  which  Circe  poured  out  for  the  hero  of  Ithaca,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  the  memory  of  Penelope  and  of  his  native 
ialona.  After  his  return  to  his  home,  finding  a  rival  in  posses- 
sion of  his  chAteau,  Baimond  conceals  himself  in  the  cottage  of 
one  of  his  peasants,  as  Ulysses  at  the  house  of  his  good  herd 
Eumous.  The  two  heroes,  disguised  for  a  time  and  strangers 
at  their  own  hcnnee,  are  recognised  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
In  the  d^nouemrait  the  imitation  is  more  indirect  and  vaffue. 
Baimond  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  old  friend,  in 
order  to  recover  his  castle  and  to  punish  his  rival,  while  Ulysses 
revenges  himself  alone  on  the  insolent  pretenders,  who  have 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  his  house.  Much  is  also  want- 
ing to  make  the  lady  of  Bousquet  a  Penelope ;  but  characters 
like  Uiis  were  not  in  fashion  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  ladies 
might  be  in  the  wrong  in  the  narratives  of  the  romancers. 

n e  have  quite  enough,  no  doubt,  of  what  this*  history  con- 
tains, that  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  to  strike 
and  embarrass  the  writer  of  a  literary  history.  Whence  did  our 
author  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  poem  of  Homer?  This 
poem  had  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  translated  into  Latin ; 
and  even  if  it  had,  how  can  we  suppose  a  copy  of  this  transla- 
tion in  the  mountains  of  Rouergue  or  in  the  plains  of  Toulouse, 
at  tiie  end  of  the  tenth  century  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  t 

There  are  many  things  in  favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
imitations,  which  I  have  pointed  out  above,  are  not  immediate 
and  direct,  but  mere  traditional  reminiscences.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  trace  these  traditions  as  far  back  as  the  epoch,  at 
which  the  Massilian  rhapsodists  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  in 
the  Grecian  cities  of  the  south  of  Oaul.  We  can  connect  them 
with  a  more  recent  epoch,  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  served 
as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Oreek  at  the  schools  for  Ihe  study 
of  Uiis  language,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  south  of  Gktul 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  even  of  the  fifth  centuries. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may ;  with  the  exception  of  this  sin- 
gularity and  of  whatever  historical  elements  it  may  contain, 
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this  legend  of  Baimond  of  Bonsqi&ety  oontidered  in  itself  and  as 
a  who^  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abstawt  of 
a  romantic  fiction,  invented  to  please  and  to  amnse,  the  interest 
<^  which  depended  chiefly  on  tne  admiration  and  the  curiosity 
whidi  the  Arabs  of  Spidn  at  that  time  excited  in  all  the  nations 
of  llieir  vicinity,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  south  of  France, 
which  then  had  scarcely  any  other  reUtions  with  them  th«i 
the  voluntary  intercourse  of  commerce  and  of  business.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  cite  this  fictiim  as  a  new  proof  of  the  influence, 
which  the  Andalusian  Arabs  exercised  direedy  or  indirectly  on 
the  imagination  of  the  latter.  It  is  still  more  curious  as  a  con- 
firmation of  a  certain  filiaticn,  by  which,  as  we  have  endea- 
vored to  show,  the  first  literary  tentstives  of  the  Middle  Am 
linked  themselves  to  the  mroduetions  of  the  Latin  literature  in 
the  last  stages  of  its  decadence.  It  is  here  where  the  Antique 
and  the  New,  the  last  echo  of  the  pann  Eponee  and  tl»  mrst 
ii^antine  lispinsn  of  the  Christian  and  me  chivairic  are  still  con- 
founded, but  omy  in  (mier  to  become  distinct,  soon  and  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WILLIXX     OF     POITIBBS. 

It  is  a  cnriouB  and  interesting  circumstance,  that  a  prince, 
and  one  who  was  conspicuons  among  the  princes  of  his  time, 
William  IX.,  Oonnt  oi  Poitiers,  shonld  fienre  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Provengal  poets,  designated  bj  the  name  of  Trouba- 
dours.* This,  however,  does  not  imply,  that  he  was  the  most 
ancient  of  these  poets ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  from 
the  sequel,  that  he  was  not  It  only  implies,  that  he  is  the  first 
of  those  whose  works,  either  entire  or  in  fragments,  have  come 
down  to  us.  Not  only  were  there  before  him  and  in  his  day, 
men  versed  in  the  art  of  "finding'^  {trobar)^  though  the  latter 
was  thffli  as  yet  in  its  infancy,but  there  were  even  schools  for 
instruction  in  certain  traditional  maxims  of  this  art.  This  is  a 
fact,  with  reference  to  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
some  explanations,  after  which  I  shall  resume,  and  be  able  to 
pursue  more  methodically,  what  I  shall  have  to  say  respecting 
the  Count  of  Poitiers. 

Among  the  noble  families  of  Limousin,  which  flourished  and 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  distinction  during  the  Middle  Age, 
that  of  the  viscounts  of  Ventadour  occupies  a  conspicuous 
placet  The  fij«t  of  its  members  who  rendered  it  illustrious, 
was  AjTchambaud  the  First,  viscount  of  Combom  and  of  Venta- 
dour, who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  subsequently  to  the 
year  992.  The  traditions  of  the  country  represent  him^  as 
figuring  in  a  multitude  of  battles,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self under  the  command  of  £mperor  Otho  I.  But  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  elorious  of  all  his  exploits  was  to  have 
defended,  in  single  comoat,  the  honor  of  the  empress,  who  had 
been  falselv  accused  of  adultery  by  interested  calumniators.^  In 
all  this  tnere  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  fiction, 
or  falsehood,  but  the  people  seldom  invents  fictions,  except  in 
honor  of  those  who  have  already  some  foundation  of  renown  to 
support  them. 

*  Compare  B*7iioiiftrd,  vol.  ▼.  p.  llS,—JEd, 

t  On  these  Tiflcoants  Bee  Gaofrvdi  QiroDio<»,  In  BooqvMt'i  Btootfl  dMJ^ 
«t  de  U  France,  yoL  xh,—Ed. 
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The  third  descendant  of  Archambaud  H,  Ebles  or  Ebolu$ 
ULy  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1086,  is  only  known  in  the  ge- 
nealogical line  of  the  viscounts  of  Ventadour  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  CofUor  or  "  Singer/'  a  surname,  which  was  bestowed 
on  him  on  account  of  his  passionate  fondness  for  the  new  Pro- 
yen$al  poetry.  It  was  he  that  first  introduced  into  his  family 
this  taste  for  polite  culture,  for  which  his  son,  Ebles  IV.,  who 
died  in  1170  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  particularlv  distin- 
guished. Tte  prior  of  Yi^soiSi  idio,  in  his  invaluable  chro- 
nicle, has  carefully  collected  the  notices  and  traditions  of  the 
twelfth  century  relative  to  tke  family  of  the  Yentadours,  re- 
marks in  chsracterudng  Ebles  IV.,  that  even  in  old  ace  he 
still  eontiBued  to  love  tke  ^  venes  of  alacrity  and  joy/'^  as 
the  prior,  with  adfltirable  propriety,  desigsatoi  Ae  prodnctioDS 
of  r roveiif^  i9^7*  ^^  ^^^  hereafter  hear  one  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  Troabadoura  eelebnte  the  {uMiie)  BckoolciEhha 
lY.,  a  school  in  which  it  is  estvemely  probable,.that  this  Troa- 
badour  himself  had  learnt  his  art 

This  beiBff  granted,  I  now  proceed  to  show,  the  Ebles  lY. 
and  Ebles  lU.  were  not  the  prodccetaoiB,  Imt  •nlv  the  contan- 
poraries  of  William  of  Poitievs,  and  even  somewhat  later  tiian 
the  couBtf  We  cannot,  tber^ore,  rank  them  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  B^e  Provencal  venes  before  the  latter.  The 
fact  however  proves,  what  will  be  mote  clearly  established 
hereafter,  that  from  the  first  decennia  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  new  Provencal  poetrr  was  already  oultivaled  at  the  oourt 
of  Poitiers,  and  in  the  chateaux  of  lincMusin. 

But  the  idiom  of  this  poetry  was  not  that  of  Poiton ;  it  covld 
be  nothing  more  than  the  literary  idiom  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  same  remark  is  aj^>licablfi  to  Limousin,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree ;  for  the  idiom  ct  this  latter  counSy  was  much 
more  closely  rented  to  tbe  literary  Provoi^al,  than  that  of  the 
former.  STeitb^Poitou  nor  limou^  could  therefore  have  been 
the  cradle  q{  this  poetry,  thou^  it  was  cultivated  there  by  the 
eount  of  Poitiers  and  the  seigniors  of  Yentadonr.  It  was  in- 
troduced th^  from  s(miewhwo  dse,  from  some  plaoe  situated 
further  toward  tbe  south,  ne^Mrer  to  the  ooasts  of  the  Meditorra- 
i4an.  But  I  iball  not  advance  at  present  any  ecmjeeture  in  re- 
ffffd  to  its  original  locality ;  all  that  I  sliall  conclude  from 
fliis  fact  is,  that  in  ordw  to  allow  this  Provencal  poe^  the 
requisite  time  to  spread  from  its  native  place  to  Yentadonr,  and 
eq>ecially  to  PoiUeis,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  it  to  have 

*  Vmmat  td  wneetam  csnnite  dftcritatii  dfleztt 

t  Gomptfe  the  above  quoted  chronicon  of  Gaafredm  of  Vigeoii.  Se  tm  ^TEMh 
m.  (cluipt.  69)  :  *'  Erat  valde  gratioeus  in  cantUenia.  Q^  de  re  amd  Gtdmmmm 
tat  ameutiu  maximum  fmxtrem ;  yenuitaiDeB  in  altenrirttm  lese  Inndebaat,  si  qnii 
-^ i  olMwMkrt  po— t  iirtiiSMlfci  mn^**  •to.--g«. 
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originated  aomja  jears  before  the  begixming  of  the  twelfth 
eentury. 

William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitania,  was 
bom  in  1071.  Tn  1086,  when  he  was  scarcdy  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  inherited  the  domains  of  his  ancestors,  which  com- 
jttised  entire  Gasconj,  nearly  all  the  northern  half  of  Aqui- 
taine ;  moreover,  PditoH,  Limousin,  Berry,  and  Auvergne. 

His  father,  Gui  Geoffroi,  or  William  Vlll.,  a  prince  of  the 
most  devoted  piety  and  of  great  austeritv  of  manners,  had 
cealously  figured  among  those  numerous  nobles  of  the  south  o^ 
France,  whom  Pope  Gregory  VIL  had  ms^B  his  devoted  cham- 
pions, and  on  whose  support  he  depended  in  the  execution  of 
his  comprehensive  plans  of  religious  and  political  organization. 

William  IX.  haa  none  of  the  inclinations  of  his  father,  and 
followed  none  of  his  examples.  He  either  did  not  comprehend 
the  grand  projeets  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  or  else  he  disdained 
them.  Urban  IL  wrote  him  frequentlv,  but  it  was  always  to 
complain  of  him,  or  to  reproach  nim  for  some  act  of  violence 
toward  the  churches  or  the  priests. 

He  was  active  and  brave,  oecause  bravery  and  activity  were 
at  that  time  the  indispensable  conditions  for  the  acquisition  or 
the  maintenance  of  power.  But  the  most  distinctive  traits  of 
his  character  appear  to  have  been  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
established  forms  of  reli^ion^  uncommon  in  his  day,  an  unbri- 
dled love  of  pleasure,  and  a  jocularity,  ev^  i*eady  to  degenerate 
into  buffoonery. 

Married  very  voun^  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  he 
soon  repudiated  n^,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  second  nup- 
tials witii  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  William  IV.,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, and  niece  to  the  famous  Baimond  of  Saint  Gilles.  But 
this  marriage,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
two  seigniories,  proved  on  the  contrary  a  cause  of  perpetual 
feuds  and  discor(£ 

Every  one  knows  that  the  first  crusade  was  preached  at  Cler- 
mont in  1096 ;  and  it  is  jJso  known,  that  nearly  all  the  nobler 
of  the  South  enlisted  in  its  support  under  the  auspices  of  Bai- 
mond oi  Saint  Gilles,  who  was  tne  most  powerful  among  them, 
and  destined  to  become  tlieir  chief.  William  IX.  was  of  the 
small  number  of  those,  who  rendered  themselves  remarkable 
by  refusing  to  take  the  cross,  and  this  position  on  his  part  was 
really  somewhat  surprising.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
of  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution,  and  if  he  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  religious  enthusiasm,  he  was  at  any  rate  fond  of  war, 
of  glory  aad  of  grand  adventures.  But  he  had,  as  we  shall'see 
Bresenuv,  his  reasons  for  remaining  in  Aquitaine,  while  all 
nis  neignbors  were  on  their  way  to  ^ria. 
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In  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  1096,  Baimond  of 
Saint  Gilles  left  Europe  for  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  which  the  historians  of  the  time  some- 
times distinguish  by  the  separate  names  of  Aquitanians,  Goths 
and  Provencals,  and  which  at  other  times  they  again  confound 
under  the  latter  of  these  names.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  this  cru- 
sade, Baimond  of  Saint  Gilles  was  probably  the  one  who  had 
entered  into  the  religious  motives  of  the  enterprise  with  most 
enthusiasm.  It  was  never  to  return  again,  that  he  quitted  his 
rich  domains,  the  fair  banks  of  the  Bhone,  and  his  magnificent 
city  of  Toulouse.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  die  where  Jesus 
Christ  had  died,  and  in  consequence  of  this  vow,  he  had 
bequeathed  all  his  estates  to  JBertrand,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
foreign  to  my  subject,  to  discuss  the  character  of  Bertrand, 
after  nis  accession  to  the  power  of  his  father.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  by  this  conduct  he  made  a  number  of  powerful  ene- 
mies in  his  capital,  who  conspired  against  him.  This  quarrel 
was  jjrecisely  what  the  heart  of  William  of  Poitiers  loused  for. 
By  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Philippa,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  ana  ne  had  only  waited  for 
the  departure  of  Baimond  in  order  to  assert  these  claims.  He 
eifected  an  easy  alliance  with  the  faction  at  variance  with  Ber- 
trand, and  supported  by  it  in  his  plans,  he  took  possession  <^ 
Toulouse,  proclaimed  himself  its  count,  and  established  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  passed  two  or  three  years  in  the  immolested 
enjoyment  of  his  conquest,  and  he  was  still  there  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1099.  It  was  there,  that  he  received  the  great 
intelligence  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  a  CSiristian  kingdom  in  Svria.  At  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  intelligence,  which  resounded  Ukc  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph and  of  joy  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  fr^ 
bands  of  crusaders  arose  in  every  direction,  readv  to  march  to 
the  succor  of  the  small  number  of  those  who  had  remained  in 
Syria.  At  this  time  William  of  Poitiers  himself  was  carried 
away  by  the  universal  impulse,  or  else  he  did  not  venture  to 
remain.  But  we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  moment  at 
which  he  resolved  at  last  to  assume  the  cross.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  between  this  moment  and  that  of  his  departure, 
he  was  involved  in  difficulties  which  were  very  unlike  prepara- 
tions for  a  pilgrimage. 

Jn  the  course  of  theyear  1100  he  evacuated  the  city  and 
county  of  Toulouse.  We  do  not  know  preciselv  whether  he 
Was  driven  out  by  Count  Bertrand's  party,  whicn  might  gra- 
dually have  gained  the  advantage  over  him,  or  whether  he  left 
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voluntarily,  in  order  to  return  to  Poitou,  where  tho  new  turn 
of  events  nad  in  fact  a  claim  upon  his  presence. 

Hilarius,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  had  just  convoked  a  conven- 
tion of  bishops  in  that  city,  ^t  the  head  of  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  excommunicate  Philip  the  First,  king  of  France,  on 
account  of  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  wife  of  the  count 
of  Anjou.  The  king,  having  been  informed  of  this  project, 
wrote  at  once  to  William,  beseeching  him  not  to  suffer  his 
suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  before  his  eyes,  and  William, 
who  on  everv  other  occasion  cared  very  little  for  his  duties  as  a 
vassal,  was  nrmly  decided  not  to  neglect  them  on  this. 

The  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Saint  Hilarius, 
met  at  Poitiers  in  the  course  of  October,  and  held  their  sessions 
under  the  presidency  of  John,  the  legate  of  Pope  Urban  H. 
They  had  already  had  several  meetings,  and  the,  day,  on  which 
the  excommunication  was  to  be  fulminated  against  the  king, 
was  already  decided  upon.  This  was  the  very  day,  for  whicn 
William  was  waiting,  in  order  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  cour- 
age. Followed  by  a  band  of  men-at-arms,  he  rushed  like  a 
madman  into  the  church,  where  the  bishops  were  assembled, 
and  with  a  menacing  voice  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  suzerain  to  be  excommunicated  in  the  very  city,  which 
he  himself.  Count  William,  held  in  feoff  from  him.  But  legate 
John  was  a  man  above  the  fear  of  menaces.  He  reassures  the 
bishops,  exhorts  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  William 
and  in  despite  of  his  opposition. 

Transported  with  rage  and  yet  not  venturing  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  the  bishops  in  the  church  itself,  William  leaves  it 
instantly  and  gives  oraers  to  close  all  the  gates  of  Poitiers,  so 
that  no  one  of  the  excommunicators  might  escape  him.  The 
gates  were  closed  accordingly,  and  thel)ishops  remained  for 
some  days  in  the  most  embarrassing  situation.  Nevertheless 
they  all  succeeded,  one  after  the  other,  in  eluding  his  vigilance  at 
last,  and  their  escape  passed  for  a  miracle.  The  fact  is,  that 
violence  and  cruelty  were  not  among  William's  vices,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to 
get  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  menaced  bishops,  and  that  he 
saw  or  suffered  them  to  escape  without  any  chagrin.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  have  fri^tened  them,  and  to  have  given 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  the  air  of  a  devoted  vas- 
sal. 

Meanwhile  William  had  ordered  all  those  of  his  subjects, 
whose  duty  or  inclination  it  was  to  follow  him  to  the  crusade, 
to  repair  to  Limoges,  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  By  the 
spring  of  1101,  they  were  all  assembled  there,  and  he  himself 
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joined  them  without  anj  delay.  The  assemfely  was  a  numerous 
and  a  brilliant  one ;  it  was  composed  of  thirty  thousand  com- 
batants, all  Aquitanians  or  Gktscons,  exclusive  of  a  host  of  un- 
armed pilffrims.  There  were  in  connection  with  all  the  crusades 
a  multitude  of  women,  who  were  neither  Qorindas  nor  Her- 
minias,  but  it  is  probable,  that  there  may  have  been  a  larser 
number  in  a  crasade  of  Aquitanians,  commanded  br  William 
IX.,  than  in  any  other ;  one  historian  makes  it  as  high  as  thirty 
Ihousand ;  another  rests  content  with  the  vague  statement,  that 
the  count  of  Poitiers  recruited  swarms  of  young  damsels  iot 
his  expedition. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  at  the  head  of  this 
multitude,  that  William  composea  one  of  those  poema>  which 
are  still  extant,  a  sort  of  adieu  to  his  native  land  and  to  his  eldest 
son,  an  infant  of  tliree  or  four  years,  which  was  bom  to  him  at 
Toulouse,  during  his  residence  in  that  cit^.  This  piece  is  not 
one,  in  wnich  we  can  look  for  any  poetry ;  it  is,  however,  never- 
theless curious,  as  being  the  most  ancient  in  all  the  collections 
of  the  Troubadours,  to  which  we  can  attach  a  precise  date. 
Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  a  certain  moral  or  historical  interest  in 
the  grand  simplicity,  with  which  the  authcw'  gives  expression  to 
his  sentiments  in  the  most  serious  conjuncture  of  his  Efe.  Here 
then  is  the  piece,  translated  as  well  as  tne  obscurity  of  certain  paa- 
gages,  and  the  extreme  simplicitv  of  the  whole  would  permit  me : 

^^  A  desire  to  sin^  has  seLzea  me,  and  I  shall  sing  of  that 
which  afflicts  me.  I  am  going  to  quit  the  command  <^  Limou- 
sin and  of  Poitou.'* 

^^  I  shall  depart  into  exile ;  I  shall  leave  my  son  behind  me  in 
war,  in  affrignt  and  peril,  to  the  mercy  of  all  those  who  wish 
him  ill.'^ 

"  T^  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  abandon  the  seigniory  of  Poi- 
tiers ;  but  it  must  be  so.  I  leave  it,  and  I  commit  my  domain  and 
my  son  to  the  care  of  Folques  d'Anjou." 

"  Poor  infant !  If  Folques  of  Anion,  if  the  king  from  whom 
I  hold  my  honors,  does  not  protect  him,  the  rest,  seeing  him  so 
jroung  and  forsaken,  will  come  to  assail  him." 

"  Alas  I  If  he  is  not  skillful  and  brave,  I  once  being  far  from 
&im,  they  will  soon  have  accomplished  his  ruin,  these  traitors 
of  Angevins  and  Gascons." 

"  I  was  brave,  I  was  valiant  (and  well  could  I  have  defended 
him) !  but  lo  I  we  must  part ;  I  must  go  afar  off,  to  visit  him, 
to  whom  the  pilgrims  go  to  sue  for  mercy  I" 

"  I  leave,  tnerefore,  all  that  I  loved,  my  chivalry  and  my 
joy ;  I  depart  without  further  delay  to  the  place  where  sinners 
seek  their  peace." 

"  I  implore  my  companions'  mercy.    Let  them  pardon  me, 
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if  I  hare  wronged  ikem;  and  may  the  Ood  of  Heayen  too  par- 
don me!    I  beseech  him  in  Romansh  and  in  Latin.'' 

<^  I  have  been  gallant  and  joennd ;  but  God  no  longer  wishes 
me  to  be  80.  I  am  unable  to  support  my  sadness,  so  near  am  I 
to  my  departure  V^ 

^'1  pray  all  my  friends  to  assist  me  at  tiie  hour  of  death, 
lime  was  when  I  sought  alter  pleasmre^and  sport,  botili  abroad 
and  in  my  dwelling.'* 

"  Adieu,  now,  diyersions  and  sports  I  Adieu,  now,  furred 
robes  of  yair  and  of  gray ;  adieu,  ye  fine  vestments  of  silk  !"* 

It  is  manifest  enough,  that  a  youn^  prince,  bold  and  gallant, 
who  spoke  thus  at  me  moment  of  joining  the  crusade,  must 
have  yielded  but  slowly  and  with  an  unwilling  heart  to  the 

Sneral  impulse,  to  ttfe  point  of  honor  demanded  by  the  epoch, 
le  enterprise  was  far  more  serious  to  a  man,  to  whom  all 
that  was  grave  had  the  air  of  disorder  or  of  a  c(mtradietion. 

William  passed  through  France  from  tiie  Loire  to  the  Bhine, 
and  having  crossed  the  latter  of  these  rivers,  directed  his  course 
through  Germany  and  Hungary  toward  Constantinople.  While 
on  his  route,  he  joined  two  other  armies  of  crusaders,  of  which 
one  was  French,  commanded  by  Hugh,  the  count  of  Verman- 
dois,  brother  to  Philip  the  First,  king  of  France,  and  the  other 
German,  under  the  command  of  Guelf  (Welf),  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  of  the  duchess  Ida,  his  wife. 

These  three  armies,  forming  nH  together  a  mass  of  upward  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  arrived  at  Constantmople  at 
the  same  time.  They  remained  there  for  several  weeks,  in  order 
to  repair  their  wasted  energies.  In  the  month  of  June,  about 
the  harvest-season,  they  crossed  the  strait,  and  commenced  their 
operations  in  Asia  Minor,  eager  to  reach  Jerusalem.  But 
Jerusalem  was  still  far  off,  and  the  route  was  difficult  and  well 
guarded  by  the  Turks,  who  had  just  destroyed  successively, 
within  an  mterval  of  fifteen  days,  two  other  expeditions  of  cru- 
saders as  strong  as  the  present,  which  was  the  tnird  in  the  order 
of  arrival,  and  which  appeared  under  no  better  auspices  than 

*  Baynovard :  toI.  It.  page  83.    Piece  No.  1.   Strophes  1-11. 

(1)  Pas  de  ehantar  m^es  pres  talens,  (6)  De  proeza  e  de  valor  toL 
Farai  an  vers  don  soi  dolens ;  Mais  ara  nos  nartem  abdo! : 
Nod  serai  mais  obediens                            £t  iea  vaac  nren  lay  a  seloi 
De  Pe  jtaa  ni  de  LemozL  On  merce  clamon  pelenl 

(2)  lea  m*en  anarai  en  eyssflh :  (10)  Totz  mos  amlcx  prec  a  la  mort 
Latssarai  en  gierra  moi  flltt,  Qa'tt  vengan  taH  al  men  eonort, 
E  gran  paor  el  ea  parOlt ;                            Qa'ancse  amey  Joi  e  deport 

E  faran  li  mal  siey  yesL  Lnenh  de  me  et  en  mon  aizi. 

•       •       •       •       • 

Aissi  gaerpiso  Joy  e  deport 

E  Tar  e  gns  e  sembeU-^^d. 
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the  rest  It  had  scarcely  entered  upon  its  march  into  the 
country,  when  ihe  Turks  ahready  commenced  to  bum  the  har- 
yest-fields  before  it,  and  to  obstruct  or  poison  the  cisterns,  weUs 
and  springs  with  such  success,  that  at  tne  end  of  a  few  days  the 
army  experienced  all  the  torments  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  In 
this  conoition,  it  reached  at  last  the  valley  of  the  Halys,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  than  the  entire  mass  of 
men  plunged  intp  it  precipitately,  without  any  precaution,  with- 
out order  or  discipline,  and  with  an  impetus,  of  which  no  worda 
can  convey  any  adequate  idea,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  admira- 
bly energetic  verse  of  a  popular  Oreek  song:  "Oh  terrible 
Turks!  Allow  us  now  to  drink;  you'll  kill  us  afterward!" 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  moment,  which  the  Turks  had  chosen 
to  ^unce  upon  Uiem.  The  hardship  of  the  carnage  was  almost 
their  only  one ;  but  this  must  still  have  been  considerable,  on 
account  of  the  lar^e  number  of  those  who  perished. 

William  of  Poitiers  was  one  of  those,  wno  saved  themselves. 
He  fled  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single  man,  according  to 
some,  and  by  six,  accordmg  to  others.  He  directed  his  course 
toward  the  neighboring  castle  of  Tarsus,  then  in  the  power  of 
the  first  crusaders  and  under  the  command  of  a  chevalier  by  the 
name  of  Bertrand.  The  count  was  well  received  and  passed 
some  days  there,  endeavoring  to  forget  his  recent  disaster. 
Tancred  of  Normandy  no  sooner  was  informed  of  this,  than  he 
invited  William,  by  a  courteous  message,  to  his  residence  at 
Antioch,  of  which  he  was  dien  master.  The  invitation  was 
a^Bcepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  count  spent  the  winter  of  1101- 
1102  in  the  splendid  and  opulent  city  of  Antioch. 

*  !When  spnn^  had  come,  he  repaired  to  Jerusalem  in  tiie 
epliacity  or  i  simple  pilgrim.  Auer  having  visited  the  Holy 
$^ulclire  and  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Syria,  he  longed 
^bth  all  his  heart  for  bis  fair  native  Aquitaine.  His  plans  of  a 
qpeedy  return,  however,  were  thwarted  by  diverse  obstacles,  and 
)t  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1102,  that  he  could 
aecomplish  his  purpose. 

*  He  scarcely  Bad  arrived  at  Poitiers,  when  he  went  to  work 
io  compose  a  poem — a  piece  now  probably  no  longer  extant — 
0n  the  adventures  and  the  issue  oi  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 

The  subject  was  certainly  not  a  gSLj  one ;  for  the  enterprise 
had  cost  William  thousands  of  his  subjects,  the  elite  of  his  vas- 
sals and  immense  riches.  All  Aquitaine  was  in  mourning ;  but 
William  had  not  the  faculty  of  looking  at  the  tragical  side  of 
human  events.  Judging  from  the  poem  in  question  according 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  authors,  it  was  a  burlesque 
picture  of  the  subject,  a  piece  of  indecent  buffoonery,  but 
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mobablj  original  and  gaj,  as  there  were  still  those  who  conld 
la^h  at  it 

JDuring  the  interval  from  his  retnm  to  the  year  1114,  history 
has  very  little  to  say  about  William.  It  scarcely  offers  us  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  him,  engaged  as  he  was  with  all  bis 
neighbors  in  a  rapid  alternation  of  petty  wars  and  truces  of 
short  duration,  in  which  we  do  not  know  either  what  he  gained 
or  what  he  lost.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  in  all  these  quarrels 
he  only  sought  for  occasions  to  enhance  his  fame  as  an  excel- 
lent chevalier.  For  it  is  a  trait  in  his  character  and  life,  worth 
our  observation,  that  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  was  one 
<^  the  first  of  the  great  feudal  nobles  of  the  south  of  France, 
who  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Age  with  pretensions 
to  the  glory  of  chivalry,  then  still  quite  in  its  infancy. 

The  events  of  his  Lfe  subse<|uently  to  the  year  1114  begin 
again  to  leave  some  traces  in  history.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  JPoitiers 
on  account  of  some  scandal,  in  regard  to  which  the  historians 
of  the  time  are  not  agreed,  and  which  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  investigate.  Bat  me  particulars  of  the  excommunication  are 
quite  piquant,  and  Uiev  portray  the  characters  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  count  so  well,  that  tney  deserve  a  place  in  our  ac- 
count. 

The  bishop,  after  having  reprimanded  William  to  his  face  for 
the  conduct  by  which  he  had  incurred  the  excommunication, 
was  already  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  the  dreaded  formula, 
when  William,  sudaonly  interrupting,  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  dared  to  finish.*  The  bishop,  pretending  to  hesitate,  col- 
lected himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  pronounced  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  with  additional  emphasis.  ^'  Strike  now,"  says  he 
to  the  count, "  I  have  finished."  "  No,"  replied  William  coolly, 
again  quite  master  of  himself,  ^^  I  do  not  like  you  well  enoum 
to  send  you  into  Paradise."t  And  he  chased  him  out  of  the 
city. 

It  was  either  shortly  before  or  after  this  adventure  that  Wil- 
liam, finding  the  circumstances  favorable,  resumed  his  former 
favorite  project  of  gainim^  possession  of  the  city  of  Toulouse. 
There  was  something  in  the  olood  of  Baimond  of  Saint  Oilles, 
which  determined  all  his  descendants  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  combat  and  to  die.    The  eldest  son  of  Baimond,  Bertrand, 

*  The  foene  it  described  hj  Williun  of  Malmetbory,  **  De  gettif  Begnm  Anglico- 
mm,"  book  t.  :  **  Ule  (i.  e.,  QaillelmiiB)  pnecipiti  ftirore  percmsiiB  crinem  antistitis  in- 
TolTit,  Krictamqiie  nmcronein  vibrans :  /sm,  i$%qmtf  moriiri$  nm  me  ahtoherUJ^—Ed* 

t  **  Ita  officio  8U0,  at  libi  yidebator,  peracto  ....  (episcopos)  collam  tetendit : 
Skrlt  inqaiens,  ftril  At  WillelmiiB  reft*actior  consaetnm  leporem  mtalit,  at  diceret: 
Tantom  oerte  te  odi,  at  nee  meo  te  dignor  odio,  neo  ocelnm  onqaam  intrabis  mes 
mnuumiiiisterio.'*— !:<(. 
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-who  had  been  in  Hke  tuimolested  poiMisioii  of  the  cotintj  <rf 
Toulouse  since  the  year  1100,  when  William  had  evacuated 
it— Bertrand  had  embarked  for  Syria  in  1109,  with  the  in- 
tention nerer  to  retnm  aMin.  He  had  a  son,  t^  or  twelve 
years  old,  whom  he  had  tfuten  with  him.  The  county  of  Toil- 
loose  he  had  transferred  to  his  youn^  brother  Alphonse,  sor- 
named  Jourdain,  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  was  born  at 
Jerusalem,  and  Uiat  his  father  Baimond  had  him  carried  to  &• 
Jordan,  to  be  baptized  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river. 

AInhonse  had  not  vet  passed  his  sixteenth  or  his  seven- 
teenth year ;  and  whetker  be  already  governed  by  himself  or 
was  still  directed  by  a  council  of  regents,  there  arose  against 
him  in  the  city  of  Toulouse  a  faction,  whicn  was  det^miMd  to 
upset  his  authority.  William  at  once  formed  an  alHance  with 
this  fkction,  and  with  its  aid  made  himself  master  of  Toulouse 
a  second  time. 

This  city,  which  had  not  mtirely  lost  its  anoient  importance, 
became  now  one  of  the  centres  of  the  new  civilisation,  whidi 
had  commenced  to  dawn  from  all  "pBrtB  of  the  South ;  and  it 
would  appear,  that  in  the  ambition,  by  whidi  WilMam  was  im- 
pelled to  Its  appropriation,  there  was  a  certain  attraetion  of  the 
man  of  culture  to  the  politeness,  the  literature  and  the  beantiliBl 
idiom  of  its  inhabitants.  He  established  his  residence  th^v 
this  time  as  well  as  the  first,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
oblfeed  to  struggle  and  intrirne  against  the  -peirty  of  yoong 
Alphonse,  which  was  that  of  Sie  oonnUy  itself,  and  which  did 
not  regard  itself  as  yanquished. 

Two  or  three  years  passed  away  in  this  doubtful  state  of 
affairs,  without  any  serious  change  either  in  the  fortunes  of 
William  or  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tovilouse.  But  about 
the  year  1118  the  provinces  between  tiie  Bhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees became  involved  in  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
Spain  against  tiie  Arabs. 

Alphonso  the  First,  king  of  Aragon,  perceiving  the  Mussul- 
man powers  of  the  country  more  and  more  divided  among 
themselves,  took  politic  and  energetic  measures  to  profit  by 
their  contentions  and  to  aegrandiae  himself  at  their  expense. 
He  made  a  chivalrio  aj^al  to  the  principal  seigniors  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  they  gaUantl^  responded  to  it. 

With  their  forces  united  to  his  own,  and  at  the  head  of  both, 
he  besieged,  in  the  year  1119,  the  great  and  powerful  citjr  of 
Saraffossa,  and  starved  it  into  a  surrender.  In  the  foUovring 
year  ne  entered  the  territory  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  th^re  won 
the  battle  of  Cotenda,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive 
which  the  Christians  had  thus  far  fought  affainst  the  Arabs. 

William  of  Poitiers  took  part  in  all  uiese  expeditions,  in 
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which  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  gallanf  eheyalier.  He  had 
oontribated  considerable  forces,  bat  these  forces  were  levied 
exdosivelj  in  Poitou,  or  in  his  other  domains.  It  se^ns  that 
be  did  not  ventnre  to  conduct  the  Tonlomains  to  this  war,  or 
perhaps  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  follow  him. 

And  they  really  did,  from  that  time,  entertain  the  plan  of 
driving  him  from  the  city,  and  of  recalling  yonng  Alphonse. 
In  quitting  Toulouse,  William  had  left  one  of  his  yasM^s,  Wil- 
liam of  Montmorel,  to  command  in  his  place.  The  Toulousains, 
boweyer,  soon  rebelled  gainst  this  lieut^iant,  and  obliged  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Ch^ew»  IfarbannaiSj  which  constituted  a 

Skrt  of  the  mrtifted  circumyallation  of  the  city,  and  which  was 
e  ordinary  residence  of  the  count. 

William  heard  of  this  insurrection,  while  yet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  the  iptenticxi 
of  suppressing  it  and  of  declaring  war  a^amst  Alphonse  Jour* 
dain,  tnat  he  made  an  alliance  with  Baimond  B^renger  IH., 
count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  likewise  at  variance  with  Al- 
pnonse,  on  account  of  certain  difScuIties  relative  to  Provence. 

And  the  war  was  actually  commenced.  It  appears  even  that 
it  was  a  very  lively  and  prcftracted  one,  but  histoiy  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  All  that  we  know  about  it  is,  that  the 
Toulousains  exhibited  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
their  young  count  Alphonse.  They  kid  siege  to  the  ChMeau 
Narbonnais,  and  forced  the  lieutenant  of  WilBam  of  Poitiers  to 
surrender.  After  this,  when  the  news  reached  them  that  Al« 
phonse  Jourdain  was  himself  besieged  in  "Prhgae  by  the  count 
of  Barcelona,  they  marched  to  his  deliverance,  and  brought 
him  back  in  triumph  to  Toulouse,  where  he  afterward  remained 
in  the  unmolested  possession  of  his  power. 

William  of  Poitiers  did  probably  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
reconquering,  at  some  future  day,  the  city,  which  he  coveted 
so  much.  But  he  did  not  live  long  Plough  to  see  a  third 
chance  to  succeed  in  his  project.  He  diea  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  1137. 

I  have  now  given  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  positive 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam IX..  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitania.  The 
writers  wno  were  his  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  in  speaking 
of  him,  are  all  a^eed  in  what  they  have  to  sajr  in  regard  to  the 
fundam^ital  traits  of  his  character.  Geofirov,  tl^  prior  of 
Yigeois,  represents  him  as  a  man  that  was  carried  away  by  hid 
fondness  for  Uie  other  sex,  and  on  that  account  incapable  of 
following  out  any  serious  desi^. 

William  of  Malmesbury  mu:es  him  a  sort  of  esprit  forty  who 
boldly  and  with  self-complacency  denied  the  existence  of  a  Ood 
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and  of  a  ProvideDce,  bat  wlio  was  endowed  with  the  talent  of 
making  all  those  who  heard  him  langh  by  his  facetionsness  and 
bans  mots.*  Oderic  Vital  says  in  a  few  words,  that  he  was 
brave,  courageous  and  excessively  jovial,  so  that  in  his  bof- 
foonerios  he  left  even  the  buffoons  by  profession  far  behind 
him.f 

Finally,  the  extremely  valuable  biographical  traditions  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  were  collected  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  which  are  generally  of  a  purely  historical  character,  repre- 
sent the  count  of  Poitiers,  as  one  of  the  most  courteous  men  in 
the  world,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  libertines ;  in  other  res- 
pects, however,  an  excellent  and  gallant  chevalier  and  a  man 
of  unbounded  liberality.  ^^  He  understood  the  art  of  making 
verses  {II  sut  bien  trouver)  and  of  singing  to  perfection,"  they 
add,  ^^  apd  went  about  the  world  a  great  while,  in  order  to  im- 
pose upon  the  ladies.":^ 

It  was  not  without  desi^,  that  I  have  extended,  as  far  as  I 
could  do  so  without  departing  from  my  subject,  these  notice^ 
on  the  character  and  life  of  the  count  of  Poitiers.  I  wished  to 
be  able  to  affirm,  that  in  this  character  and  in  this  life  there  is 
nothing,  that  implies  a  decided  poetic  Instinct.  In  all,  that  I 
have  said  about  William,  there  is  nothing  that  betrays  a  poet^ 
much  less  an  original  poet,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  serious  poetry 
is  concerned.  l£is  single  observation  might  perhaps  suffice  to 
show,  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  could  not  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  which  are  left  us  of  this  author  are  of  a  very 
limited  number.  Considered  in  themselves  and  with  reference 
to  their  poetical  merit,  they  have  no  interest  whatever,  and  they 
might  be  destroyed  without  depriving  Provengal  poetry  of  a 
single  characteristic  trait.  There  is,  therefore,  notiiing  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  pieces,  as  far  as  agreeableness  or  beauty  is  con- 
cerned. If  on  the  other  hand,  however,  we  search  them  for  facts 
or  indications  with  reference  to  the  general  history  of  the  Trou- 
badours and  of  their  poetry,  the  case  is  quite  a  different  one. 
These  very  pieces,  however  insignificant  in  every  other  respect, 

*  "  Erat  tunc  Willelmns  comes  PletaToram  fatans  et  labrlons,  qui  prinsonam  de 
Hierosolynia  ....  rediit^  ita  omne  vitioram  Tolatabnun  premebat.  ipuui  crtderwt  <m- 
ma  forUtUo  agi,  mm  pmrndmUa  regu  Niuras  porro  soas  salaa  qnadam  vennatate  oon- 
diens  ad  facetias  revocabat.  aadientibna  rictus  cachinno  diatendens/'  etc.  *'  De  gestis 
Begam  Angl.,**  Ub.  ▼.,  p.  170 — Ed. 

t  "  Hie  aadax  fbit  ei  probns,  nimiomqoe  Jncimdiis.  fetedot  diam  AuCrtonct  faetHu 
tuperam  multwtieUm$"    Oderici  Vitalis  **Hist  Eccles.**  apod  Booqaet,  voL  zii.,  p. 

f  '^  Lo  coma  de  Peitleus  si  fo  qm  dels  maiors  oortes  del  mon,  e  dels  malors  tricbadon 
de  dompnas ;  e  bons  cavalliers  d^armas,  e  lares  de  dompneiar.  E  toup  ben  trobar  H 
eaniar :  e  anet  lone  temps  per  lo  mon  per  enganar  las  domnas."  Bajnonard,  toL  t. 
p.  115.  *'  Pamasse  OccitaiiieD,**  p.  1.  Crescimbeni,  <*  Istoriadella  Tolgar  Poeaia,**  voL  iL 
p.  l90.^Ed. 
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become  invaluable,  when  regarded  in  this  light,  for  we  can  de- 
rive from  them^  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Proven^l  poetry.  It  is  in  this  connection, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  historical  purpose,  that  I  have  examined 
them  and  still  propose  to  speak  of  them.  The  facts,  to  which 
this  examination  must  be  directed,  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
but  nevertheless  quite  positive,  and  among  the  number  of  those 
which  it  is  important  to  observe  and  to  appreciate  in  investigat- 
ing new  and  difficult  portions  of  literary  history. 

The  different  manuscript  collections  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  with  which  we  are  ac(]^uainted,  offer  us  only  ten 
pieces  under  the  name  of  the  count  ot  Poitiers,  and  these  pieces 
together  do  not  quite  contain  five  hundred  verses.  It  is  quite 
probable,  that  he  composed  a  larger  number  of  them,  exclu- 
sively even  of  the  lost  poem  on  the  Aquitanian  crusade.  Among 
the  ten  pieces,  however,  which  are  attributed  to  him,  there  are 
two,  which  the  most  unpretending  criticism  could  not  admit 
amonff  the  number  of  his  works.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
style  aiffers  too  greatly  from  his  to  be  a  mere  shade  or  modifi- 
cation of  it ;  and  secondly,  the  two  poems  in  question  are  found 
in  other  manuscripts  under  different  names  from  that  of  the 
count  of  Poitiers.  These  two  circumstances  united  decide  the 
question. 

In  regard  to  the  eight  remaining  pieces,  as  all  the  manuscripts 
agree  in  attributinff  them  to  the  count  of  Poitiers,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  contained  in  any  of  them  to  contradict  this  testimony 
of  the  manuscripts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  and  to  consider 
them  as  productions  of  William  IX.  These  then  are  the  pieces, 
which  I  propose  to  examine,  in  order  to  see  what  inferences, 
relative  to  the  history  of  Provengal  poetry,  it  may  be  possible 
to  derive  from  them. 

Of  the  eight  pieces  in  question,  six  are  of  the  amatory  kind 
and  two  only  appertain  to  other  species.  I  have  but  a  word 
to  say  about  the  latter  and  I  shall  commence  with  it.  One  of 
these  two  species  is  that,  of  which  I  have  alreadv  given  a  trans- 
lation, and  m  which  William,  at  the  moment  oi  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  bids  adieu  to  his  son  and  to  his  seigniory. 

The  other  is  much  more  fantastical  and  might  prove  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  one,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
look  for  a  serious  sense,  or  even  for  any  sense  whatever  in  it. 
It  is  a  mere  extravaganza,  to  which  I  shall  revert  again  here- 
after. For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
have  simply  noticed  it.  I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amatory  pieces.  Of  the  six  poems  of  this  order  I  can  commu- 
nicate two,  and  I  shall  translate  them  presently.  Bat  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  fir^t  ^ome  idea  of  the  res^  and  here  I  experience  a 
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^Ufioiiltj;  for  these  iMoee  are  oatragooodyUee^  IdiaU 

oonfine  myself  to  a  rapid  exposition  of  their  respeotive  snbjeota. 
Xn  one  o(  these  pieoeSi  the  count  of  Poitiers  unfolds  his  the^Mj 
of  lore  and  endearors  to  show  the  folly  and  the  yanity  of  jesr 
lousT  on  the  part  of  hushands  and  eren  on  the  part  of  ioyers. 

The  thiee  other  nieces  properly  belong  to  the  nairatiye  claaSy 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  but  that  in  them  the  author  makes 
shameless  allusioBS  to  real  adyentures  of  his  life.  There  is 
one,  in  which  he  recounts  the  good  luck  he  Had  in  representing 
himself  dumb  to  two  ladies,  whom  he  accidentally  met  on  a 
journey  into  the  country.  In  another  he  speaks  of  two  ladies, 
whom  he  loyed  equally,  but  of  which  eacn  desired  ezclusiye 
possession  of  his  hearty  under  the  allegory  of  two  superb  coursers, 
which  pleased  and  suited  him  both. 

Notwithstanding  the  traits  of  merriment  and  drollery,  which 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  obscenity  of  these  pieces,  they  are 
ney«rtheleas  upon  the  whole  iht  unconstrained  and  serious  ex- 
pression of  a  gross  deprayity,  which  may  baye  been  in  part  that 
of  the  age,  but  in  which  tnere  is  certainly  also  much  that  is 
purely  indiyidnal. 

The  last  two  pieces  by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  which  still  re- 
main to  be  examined,  are  loye-longs,  like  the  preceding,  but 
this  is  all  they  haye  in  common  with  them.  We  cannot  with- 
out astonishment  find  productions,  so  disajmilar  in  this  respect, 
confounded  under  the  same  name. 

I  subjoin  here  a  few  stanzas*  from  the  first  of  these  two  pieces, 
faithfully  translated,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  passages,  which 
I  am  not  sure  of  haying  rendered  with  exactness. 

^^  I  experience  such  delight  in  loye,  that  I  wish  to  abandon 
myself  entirely  to  it ;  and  since  I  wish  to  liye  by  loye,  I  ong^t, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  be  completely  happy,  lly  new  tliought 
shall  hereafter  be  my  ornament ;  the  world  shaU  see  and  bear 
of  it.'' 

^^  I  ought  not  to  depreciate  myself  and  still  I  dare  not  praiae 
me.  But  if  eyer  the  joy  of  loye  could  flourish,  mine  ought  to 
brinff  forth  blossoms,  aboye  all  others.  It  ought  to  shine  res- 
plendent oyer  eyery  other,  just  as  the  sun  upon  a  cloudy  day." 

^^  All  pride  mxiet  be  abased  before  my  lady,  and  eyery  power 

•BaynoBard:  T*Liil.p.  3.    Fleet  Vo.U.    Btropliee  1,  3,  S,  4, 6, 6. 

If  ottk  jsweiiB  me  prene  en  anur  Has,  BiaiieiMUIitjeTipoefloiir, 

Uq  joy  don  pine  mi  ynelli  aiakr ;  Aqnest  den  sobre  tots  granar, 

E  po8  en  joy  Tnlh  rerertir,  E  part  loe  antns  esmerar, 

Benden,eip«e8o,  almielhsaMr;  Si  cnm  sol  brni  Jorna  taclanir. 

Quar  mielbe  or  n'am  eetiers  cniar  •       •       •       •       • 
Qa'om  pnescaTeser  nl  anair. 

Toti  joya  U  dan  hamBinrf 

lent  *o  labeti,  no  m  day  gabar,  E  tola  ricors  obaair 

Ml  de  grana  lana  no  m  pay  fonmr ;  Ifi  dona ....  «lo.,  etQ«— Al. 


jiiBSt  obej  her,  on  aceomit  of  her  gracious  address^  h^  ew^ft 
and  charming  look."  ... 

<<  From  the  joy  of  such  a  lady  a  dying  man  might  revivei  and 
oat  of  grief  for  her  a  man,  though  in  the  bloom  en  health,  might 
perish.  She  can  make  fools  of  the  wise,  render  ugly  the  most 
nandsome,  convert  the  most  courteous  man  into  a  boor,  the  boor 
into  a  courtier." 

^^  A  fairer  one  than  she  cannot  be  found.  'Sot  eye  can  see 
nor  mouth  can  name  her  equal.  I  have  chosen  her  as  mine,  in 
order  to  refresh  my  heart  and  to  renew  my  body,  so  that  it  never 
may  grow  old." 

The  traits,  which  constitute  the  character  of  this  piece,  are 
still  more  marked  and  better  ezoressed  in  the  second,'  of  which 
the  following  is  nearly  the  whole : 

^' Since  we  behold  again  the  meadows  clad  in  green,  the 
orchards  blooming,  the  rivulets  and  fountains,  air  and  winds 
grown  bright  agam,  it  is  but  iust,  that  every  one  should  cull  the 
part  of  joy,  that  falls  to  him." 

"  Of  love  I  cannot  but  speak  well ;  and  if  I  should  not  gain 
the  slightest  good  by  it,  no  matter !  Perhaps  I  did  not  merit 
any  more.  Alid  yet  it  would  be  such  a  pleasing  joy  and  so 
easily  bestowed,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  hope  1" 

"  Thus  have  I  always  been  deceived  1  Few  never  yet  have  I 
been  happy  for  having  loved,  and  I  shall  never  be  so.  I  do, 
however,  just  as  my  heart  prompts,  although  I  well  know,  that 
it  is  all  in  vain." 

^'  Tis  thus,  that  I  assume  the  air  of  one  insensate,  longing  f<^ 
what  I  cannot  have.  Alas  I  The  proverb  is  two  true,  that, 
*  He,  who  has  tt  great  desire,  has  great  power;  if  not,  woe  be  to 
himr" 

"  Whoever  wants  to  love,  must  first  of  all  be  readv  to  serve 
the  entire  world.  He  must  be  skilled  in  doinff  noble  actions 
and  must  beware  of  speaking  vulgarly  at  courtJ' 

The  contrasts  between  these  pieces  and  those,  to  which  I  pre- 
sently shall  scarcely  venture  to  allude,  is  as  striking  as  it  can 
J>ossiDly  be.  It  extends  itself  to  everything  about  them ;  to  the 
brm,  the  tone,  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  them 

*  Raynoiiard :  vol.  r.  page  117.    Strophes  1,  2, 4, 

Pns  vezem  de  novelh  florir  Pero  lenmeiifl 

Praki,  e  vergien  reverdesir  Son  gran  Joi  qui  be  maaie 

iUni  •  foiUanas  eaclarair,  Loa  aisimeiiB. 


Aarafl  e  ven 


•       •       •       • 


ens. 
Ban  den  yiamwi  to  joy  Jauir 

Don  et  Janzena.  Obedleaaa  den  portar 

A  manias  gens  qui  vol  amar, 

I>*aaorBoodeidiremasb6y  B  coven  U  que  sapehft  for 
Qoar  non  ai  ni  petit  ni  re,  Faigz  avinens, 

Qoar  ben  len  pras  no  n*  en  cere ;  E  qnes  gnart  en  cort  de  padar 
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Hie  love,  which  constitntefl  the  harden  of  the  latter,  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  that,  which  is  represented  in  the 
former.  This  is  an  enthoaiastic,  a  delicate  and  a  respectful 
sentiment,  which  elevates  and  deifies  its  object  In  a  word,  it 
is  chivalric  gallantry  with  all  its  refinements,  its  formulas  and 
its  characteristic  nsaires.  This,  however,  we  shall  exhibit  in 
a  clearer  liffht  herealter. 

We  may  oe  sure,  that  in  the  two  pieces,  which  I  have  just 
translated,  the  count  of  Poitiers  did  not  express  sentiments, 
whidi  were  really  his  own.  Nor  was  the  conception  of  love, 
as  there  conveyed,  his  own.  He  certainly  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  imagine  such  a  thing.  In  speak- 
ing as  he  did,  he  only  expressed  the  sentiments  and  ideas  at 
tiiat  time  generally  in  vogue,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes 
of  society  in  the  Soutli.  There  was  then  already  a  method 
for  the  portraiture  of  these  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  poetry 
of  a  specific  character,  which  was  already  that  of  the  Trou- 
badours, still  young,  perhaps,  and  as  yet  incapable  of 'its 
later  loftier  flights,  l)ut  nevertheless  older  than  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  and  constituting  already  an  ori^al  system  of  estab- 
lished principles  and  forms.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  Froven^l  poetry,  and  one  which  I  think  I  can 
establish  to  a  certamty.  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  pieces,  com- 
posed by  the  count  of  Poitiers,  diverse  alluBions  to  the  poeti- 
cal system  of  the  Troubadours,  all  of  which  oblige  us  to  adopt 
the  supposition,  that  this  system  must  have  been  organized 
and  already  in  vogue  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  the 
epoch  when  th6y  were  made.  , 

I  have  a  little  while  ago  spoken  of  a  piece  by  WiUiam  IX., 
which  I  have  characterized  by  the  epithet  extravagant  In 
order  to  justify  this  qualification,  I  have  only  to  translate  the 
first  stanza,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  rendering : 

^'  I  am  about  composing  a  piece  of  verse  about  a  pure  non- 
entity ;  for  I  shall  therein  treat  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  an- 
other ;  neither  of  love,  nor  of  youth,  nor  of  any  other  matter. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  once  composed  it,  while  I  was  sleep- 
ing on  Mount  Chenal.'* 

The  piece  contains  seven  or  eight  additional  stanzas  symme- 
trical with  this ;  they  aU  of  them  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
contradictory  expressions,  associated  together  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  o£fering  to  the  mind  a  series  oi  incongruous  ideas  or 
images,  calculated  to  surprise  or  to  amuse  it  for  a  moment  by 
their  extravagance  disguised  under  a  serious  form. 

We  find  in  the  Provensal  manuscripts  other  pieces  similar  to 
this.  There  is  one,  among  others,  by  Baymbaud  of  Orange, 
to  which  the  author  gives  the  singular  but  very  appropriate 
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tide  of  "  I  know  not  what.^^  Tronbadonrs  of  a  graver  charac- 
ter, and  of  more  distingoiBhed  talents  than  either  William  IX. 
or  Bamband  of  Orange,  as  for  example,  Giraud  de  Bomeuil, 
did  not  disdain  this  sort  of  composition.  They  constituted,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  minor  lyrical  forms,  cultivated  by  the  Tronbar 
dors,  and  were  a  ^art  of  their  poetic  system. 

It  is  not  impossible,  although  not  probable,  that  the  piece  by 
tile  count  of  Poitiers,  which  we  have  just  considered,  was  the 
first,  and  as  it  were  the  model  of  die  species.  But  even  if  it 
were,  this  want  of  a  certain  diversion  in  minds  of  an  eccentric 
or  refined  turn  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  serious  j>oet- 
IT  of  the  Troubadours  must  have  existed  long  b^ore  this  time. 
And  there  are  indeed  many  things  in  favor  of  die  supposition, 
tiiat  at  the  epoch  at  which  odmliee,  like  the  one  in  c^uestion, 
found  poets  and  heurers,  diere  must  have  been  already  m  circu- 
lation many  of  those  grave  and  wearisome  compositions,  which 
are  never  wanting  in  any  of  tiie  collecticms  of  tne  Troubadours. 

Anotiier  species  ci  poetic  composition,  of  frequent  occur- 
renee  in  these  coUec^ons,  and  almost  as  singular  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  of  a  more  elevated  tone,  and  much  more  characteristic, 
18  that  of  the  tendonsj  or  poetic  combats.  These  are  pieces,  in 
which  two  or  more  interiocutors  support  oppcMsite  sides  of  some 
question,  connected  with  some  pomt  of  chivalric  gallantry. 
The  count  of  Pbitiers  never  composed  anv  tensons ;  or  rather, 
he  never  figures  as  an  interlocutor  in  any  of  the  pieces  which  are 
1^  us  from  his  pen.  But  he  expressly  alludes  to  tiiem  in  one 
of  his  ]^oems,  and  this  allusion  is  sufiScient  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  this  sort  of  poetic  challenge  was  customary  in  his  time,  and 
undoubtedly  before  him,  among  the  poets  of  the  Provencal 
to^ue. 

We  have  now  discovered  three  kinds  of  lyrical  productions, 
peculiar  to  the  Troubadours,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
writings  of  the  count  of  Poitiers  either  by  formal  imitations  or 
by  allusions.  GQiev  are  the  chivalric  love  songs,  the  tensons, 
and  lastly,  those  mcongruous  medleys,  which  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  otiier  name  except  that  of  I  know  net  whai. 

Independentiy  of  tiiese  allusions,  the  poems  of  the  count  of 
Poitiers  contun  others  no  less  si^iificant,  on  various  special 
aiul  characteristic  points  relating  to  the  poetics  ci  the  Tnouba- 
dours.  In  this  system  ci  i>oetn^,  for  example,  the  musical  art 
is  insejparably  connected  with  that  of  the  poet.  Every  poet 
was  his  own  composer,  and  generally  sin^  too.  There  were 
certain  established  terms  for  distinguishing  in  every  poetic 
composition,  the  special  work  to  be  performed  hy  each  or  these 
arts  respectivelv.  That  of  the  poetry  was  denominated  mots  or 
words,  that  of  tne  music  eon  or  sound.    Kow  one  of  the  pieces 
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of  William  IX.  cantaint  a  ]>mm^  whiek  aHndei  to  all  thii  as 
to  poetical  laws  already  settled. 

There  ia  another  eimMnahmee  no  lesa  remarkable.  The  word 
ffoior  (Freneh  ^nH^i^/' to  find,  indent "),  by  which  the  Fro- 
▼en^als  designate  the  spontatteow  act  ef  the  poetic  imagiBalioB, 
and  the  sort  of  crealio&  whi^  is  the  resah  <Mf  ii,  is  alnMMl^  emr 
plojed  in  this  aenae  i&  the  writiagB  of  the  eovnt  of  Poitiers. 
But  this  word  eoald  onl  j  hate  been  used  in  iovih  m  meial  ao- 
tieptation  at  an  epec^  when  the  poetic  ffeniiis  had  aireatd^ 
aeqnired,  bj  dint  of  eertaim  deyetoptbesta^  wo  cXKumoasiiees  of 
its  inherent  nobleoBBS  and  poww.  If  we  cottUL  aaeevldin,  triiere 
and  when  it  was  firsf  emplojed  in  thia  sense^  we  should  then 
know,  from  dus  single  cireosMtanoet  the  cradle  of  the  poetiy 
of  the  Tronbadours  and  the  exatot  date  of  its  birtii.  But  tfaeae 
beginninga  involre  inquiries  whidi  men  ncTOif  tiunk  ai  makisg 
m  timo. 

Finallj,  we  learn  from  certain  passa^  of  d»  writings  of 
William  IX.y  tiiat  tiie  matmal  orgi^ixatioft  ci  Prorenfal  poetry 
at  the  tiflie  of  thia  oomtt^  was  almdj  fimdamentaUy  tbi  aaoM^ 
as  we  find  it  at  a  sabseqnent  e^och ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were 
two  poetical  daaaoo  or  professions,  in  intimate  and  fteceasarjf 
relation  with  eaeh  other,  and  fnlfiUinp"  each  its  peonHar  jmtt  oi 
one  common  taric^  to  wit.  that  of  the  TroabsKlonrs  or  poela  ami 
musical  composers,  and  that  of  the  Jonglenrs  or  itinerant  singers 
and  reciters  of  the  compositionB  of  the  first. 

I  AM  now  endeaTor  (and  tiie  mattter  ia  not  a  difficult  one) 
to  rocapitnlate  and  to  expreas  all  these  partienkur  facta  in  one 
general  leaAng  fact 

If  we  admit  that  the  count  of  Poitiers  wrote  the  minority  of 
his  pieces  from  the  age  of  twenty^  to  that  of  forty,  it  fellows, 
that  the  latter  were  composed  during  the  interval  from  1090  to 
1110 ;  imd  there  u  every  probability,  that  this  was  really  the 


Hie  examination  of  these  pidcea  ftirmahea  us  evidence^  that 
at  tiiat  epoch  there  existed  in  tiie  aonth  c^  France  two  aorta  c^ 
orders  or  poetry. 

The  one  waa  that  primitiye  Proven^  poetiy,  which  orq^- 
ftted  dariMT  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  from  die  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  Gr»M>*BoaQBn  poetiy^  and  was  mocEfied  in  a  CSirist^ 
ian  sense  Inr  the  interrention  of  the  priests  and  monks.  It  ia 
to  this  crude,  uncouth,  spontaneous,  but  rague  and  indetermi- 
nate order  of  poetry,  that  we  must  assign  the  epic  aonga,  the 
popuktr  love  and  dancing  songs,  the  pious  hymns,  the  legenda 
ol  saints  and  the  romantic  narratiyes,  of  which  I  harre  eidier 
spoken  historically,  or  giv^a  specimens. 

The  second  order  of  poetry  existed  by  the  side  of  tlie  former. 
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bat  it  was  in  eyery  respect  distinct  from  it.  This  was  then  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  poetry,  systematic,  refined,  exclosive — a 
poetry  of  the  courts  and  castles,  of  which  the  only  or  the  princi- 
pal theme  was  love,  such  as  the  chivalry  of  the  South  haa  made 
or  endeavored  to  niake  it. 

These  two  orders  of  poetry  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  compositions  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  who  no  more  invented 
the  one  than  be  did  the  other,  but  who  cultivated  both  of  tbem. 
The  older  and  most  popiil«r  of  the  two  offered  him  the  liberty 
of  which  he  stood  in  need,  to  express  his  individual  mode  of 
tbinking  or  of  feeling,  and  to  recount  his  personal  adventures* 
Hie  other,  more  deucate  and  more  ideal,  was  the  poetry  in 
£Eudiion  at  the  courts  of  the  South;  and  it  was  necessary  ior  him 
to  cultivaie  it  likewise,  were  it  from  no  other  motive  tLan  6om 
the  yani^  of  beii^  in  the  Um. 

Subsequently  to  tbe  ep^h  of  the  eoimt  of  PcHtxers^  the  aew 
poetry  of  t^  luroubBdours  absorbed,  j^radoally  satd  akaost  etur 
tirely,  the  ancient  popular  i>oetry,  which  had  |»eoeded  it  three 
ceaturies,  wd  which  eadea  by  imprinting  ita  diiwtaetef  and 
sHiposing  its  ibrms  upon  the  foirmer.  Thk  is  a  revolutioB  whicb 
X  propose  to  discuss  WreafltOT  in  its  proper  plaea. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

vuivALBT  00I9BIDERED  XS  ITB   BELATI0K8   TO   PBOTEN^AL   POETRY* 

BETOfix  entering  upon  the  examination  of  tiie  poetry  of  the 
TVonbadonrs,  I  Bhful  have  to  give  Bome  general  idea  of  cniyalrj, 
of  which  the  former  was  only  the  more  or  leas  ideal  expression. 
I  am  not  obliged,  however,  to  treat  this  snbject  witb  anything 
like  completeness ;  I  have  not  to  write  the  histoir  of  that  singu- 
lar system  of  institutions,  commonly  designatea  by  the  name 
of  chiyalry,  to  point  out  its  precise  origm^  or  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  its  deyelopment  thronghont  entire  Europe.  I  hare 
only  to  consider  the  institution  in  question,  as  it  existed  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  then  even  I  am  exempt  from  embracing  it 
as  a  whole ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  is  to  indicate  its  con* 
nection  witii  the  poetic  system  of  the  Troubadours.  But  even 
when  thus  circumscribed,  the  subject  has  still  its  difficulties  and 
its  exigencies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  mjr  design,  without  connecting  what  I  have  to  say  on 
chivalry  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  general  history. 

During  the  long  anarchy,  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Oarlovingian  monarchy,  all  the  remaining  moral  and  social 
forces  were  spontaneously  ciBtlled  into  pla^  in  favor  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  some  sort  of  order.  Bat,  m  a  state  of  isolation, 
these  forces  could  accomplish  nothing,  and  some  of  them,  long 
since  the  enemies  of  each  other,  instead  of  acting  in  concert 
against  the  general  anarchy,  only  profited  by  it  to  exacerbate 
their  mutual  hostility. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  military  or  feudal  caste,  which  had 
nearly  all  the  political  power  in  its  hands,  and  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Prankish  conquest,  had  always  be^i  hos- 
tile to  the  clergy,  was  then  more  opposed  to  it  than  ever.  More 
tlian  ever  before,  did  this  turbulent  and  greedy  caste  now  vex 
or  pillage  the  churches,  and  menace  the  independidnce  of  the 
derg^r.  The  latter  employed  all  their  ener^  and  care,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  possessions  and  their  digmty  against  these  at- 
tacks, and  the  history  of  this  struggle  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  of  society  itsdf  at  the  epoch  in  question. 
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Among  the  nuBierons  ideas  suggested  to  the  clergy  by  tiie 
necessity  of  sel^defence,  there  is  one  which  here  deserres  our 
special  notice.  It  was  that  of  creating  in  the  Terr  heart  of 
this  feudal  caste,  which  was  always  rauly  to  tnmble  society 
and  the  chnrch,  a  parly  espMBcially  devoted  to  uie  snpjport  of 
both.  The  attempt  was  partially  saccessfal^  and  gave  nse  to  a 
sort  of  revolution  in  the  feudal  order,  which  manifested  itself 
in  yarious  ways,  but  more  particularly  by  a  characteristic 
change  in  the  ordinary  methoa  of  militarr  investitures. 

Amonff  the  Germans,  the  da^  on  which  a  man  was  receired 
among  the  number  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  in  his  life,  and  the  occasions  for  the  reception  of 
new  warriors  were  those  of  ffreat  rejoicing  to  the  tribe  itself; 
for  they  were  always  attended  with  a  certain  display  of  cere- 
monies, of  the  i^irit  and  the  motives  of  which  Tacitus  has'ldfk 
us  so  admirable  an  account.* 

The  Germans  continued  to  cherish  thrir  ideas  and  usages  on 
this  pcMut,  after  Oxej  had  established  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  die  empire,  and  the  act  of  the  investiture  of  arms  pre- 
served among  them  all  its  andent  imp<nrtanoe.  Now  as  the 
principal  ceremony  of  this  investiture  consisted  in  b^rdin^ 
the  young  warrior  with  the  sword  or  with  the  baldric  by  which 
it  was  suspended,  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  it  derived 
the  names  bv  which  it  was  usually  designated  in  the  Latin  of 
the  time.  To  take  the  haldrie  or  to  gird  about  ihe  haldricj  were 
e3qires6i<ms  habituaUy  used  to  designate  the  act  in  question. 

At  a  later  period,  under  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  D^bcm- 
naire,  the  mihtary  girdle  was  considered  as  the  sign  or  symbol 
of  political  capacitv.  To  lose  or  lay  aside  the  haubric  was  tan- 
tamount to  a  civil  degradation. 

The  eounts,  the  dues,  the  lungs,  and  probably  all  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  feudal  order,  without  any  distmcticm,  preserved  this 
ancient  Germanic  custom  of  the  investiture  of  arms,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  To  give  or  to  receive  this 
investiture  still  continued  to  be  called  to  take  or  to  receive  the 
nUUtary  haldrie^  or  more  simply  the  mUitarif  order^  the  miUOa. 
The  term  mmtM-fnan  or  miiUary  num  (milee.  wr  nUUtarie) 
was  then  employed  to  designate  a  personage  of  me  feudal  caste, 
as  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  conquest  the  name  of  Frank 
had  designated  a  man  of  the  conquering  race. 

The  investiture  of  arms,  as  long  as  it  remained  a  traditional 
usage  of  ancient  Germany,  was  nothing  more  than  a  dvil  or 

*  ]>e  Q^rma&k,  e.  zttL  **  Sed  anna  nmere  boo  anta  cidqiMm  mork,  qimi  otwtkm 
eqfbctnnm  proMTcrit.  Tom  in  ipso  condttoi  Tel  prinoipnm  aliqvis  vel  pal«r  Tel  pro- 
pinqivas  iciito  firameaqiM  JaTenem  oraant :  luec  aoad  flloa  toga,  bio  pxmuis  JvTtite 
ionof:  ante  boo  domna  pan  Tidentor,  mox  reipnbflce,  t tc.— JSo. 
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p^ljoal  earBDOMl^.  ItwMonstoinArjfiirtbeyoiingwuTiofrto 
reoeiva  hit  anm  from  Che  hands  of  another  waoior,  older  than 
himaelf ;  but  thane  is  notlonsr  to  jnatify  the  nresui^pliim,  that 
thia  was  done  in  a  pbiee  exmmTelj  derotea  to  that  pnrpoae. 
We  do  not  kneiw  Whether  the  jonng  warrior  waa  ceqniied  to 
take  an  oath;  bnt  even  if  tibb  had  b^n  ao,  the  ondi  oonld  only 
baire  been  a  oiTil  or  politioal  one. 

AU  thia  was  chan^  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  elerentii 
centorj^an  ^>ooh  at  whidi  tiie  dergy  were  attemjitinff  to  Imuw 
ihettt  the  levelntioiL  in  the  military  order,  to  wliieh  x  have  af 
ceady  lelerred  abore.  We  dien  find  the  priests  in  &e  posaes* 
lion  of  the  power  of  investing  theyonthfiu  warriom  of  me  fen* 
del  order  with  their-fint  arms,    line  oeramony  waa  no  longer 

r^nned  indiscriminately  in  any  idaoe,  bnt  m  tiie^hnrehes. 
was  no  hmg^  a  purely  ciyil  or  poUtieal  oeremon^,  but  a 
mixed  one^wmch  now  borrowed  a  part  of  ite  aaiemnity  fiom 
religion.  The  nemhyte  warrior  was  reqnired  to  take  an  oatfa, 
Mid  thia  oath,  whicn  was  dictated  by  tiie  Ohnrcjh,  distine^y  an* 
nomioed,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  projeet  it  entertained  in 
dineeting  or  refiorming  the  military  easte.* 

The  warrior  thus  instmeted  by  the  priest  waa  no  lenf^,  or 
was  at  any  rate  no  longer  sii|^osed  to  be.  the  tnrbnknt  and 
han^tr  wanior,  who,  measarmg  his  rignt  by  his  physieal 
strength  or  oonirage,  regarded  everytiiing  hia  own,  wnich  he 
could  nlnnder  with  impunity^.  He  was  now  «  champion  of  die 
Chnren,  who  had  receiyed  his  arms  <mly  in  order  to  ocmaecrate 
them  to  lihe  defieneeof  religion,  to  the  protection  of  the  feeble 
egainst  the  strong,  of  the  oppressed  aninst  the  oppressor.  In 
short,  he  was  a  knight  or  dievaliar  in  tke  historical  and  charac- 
teristic acceptation  of  the  term. 

We  thus  perceive,  that  tiie  institution  of  chivalry,  in  its  orim 
and  primitiTe  form,  was  nothing  more  than  an  attenmt  on  me 
part  of  the  cleawy  to  tcansfom  the  bmtal  and  tnrbuent  force 
<tf  the  feudal  soJoieiy  into  a  well-organked  power  for  die  de* 
fence  of  the  Ohordi  and  of  Society.  It  was  an  appeal  to  what* 
ever  there  was  generous  and  humane  in  the  warrior  caste  in 
(mjosition  to  its  parersily,  its  violence,  and  its  baitarity. 

This  attempt  en  the  put  of  the  clergy  was  connected  widi 
others,  which  were,  however,  only  an  expansion  of  the  £orai»; 
as  for  example,  the  institution  (rf  the  Peace  and  of  dw  Thice  of 
God,  and  the  Omsades.  But  this  is  net  the  |dace  for  mraval- 
linr  oar  tracing  the  threads  by  which  these  diflennt  events  are 
linked  together. 


*  On  Ike  MfemoBT  of  anniiv  oriUbhbuitk^lBMiieimMnWsM^t^^ 
Botaior  AiioleiitOfirTidi7''(Biiglfi^  On tiMaBuunr in- 

▼Mtitue  of  the  Sartcem,  Hnmmer-Pam(»Il*g  **  UAmmn9«Si^  4tr  iLnbe^*'^ToL 
I,  p.  ZO.-JWT.,  and  JoL  t.,  p.  Z^Ed. 
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Bat  eiiiTaby  neitiher  did  nor  eo^oAd  remain  wkat  &6  <Aergj 
hud  origiHaQy  made  it  It  «ooh  Aook  dt  the  flaeerdotal  iimu* 
Miee,  and  only  aspired  to  virtiieB,  c^  wliich  some  were  odiow 
and  otiberi  mdifferent  to  the  priests  and  mcmks.  The  instito^ 
tion  of  ehiviiij  in  its  earnest  toirm  had  been  a  sort  of  townee  or 
mom^itary  i^uiee  h€<;ween  the  clergj  and  the  order  of  war- 
riors. Bat  the  alliance  was  hat  a  shortlived  one,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  two  castes  eoon  reeommenced  with  more 
intensity  than  erer. 

The  passions,  the  interests,  the  viees,  and  l&e  virtaee  of  Ae 
fbndal  order  did  not  find  sufficiently  fi^  play  in  the  ehiTaky 
of  the  elergy.  The  religioas  enthnsiasm  itseH*,  the  grand  sonrce 
of  clerical  mflnenoe  and  power  orer  tilie  wamors,  had  among 
these  men  something  that  was  uncertain,  sava^,  and  unman- 
ageable. Hie  knight,  the  fe^al  soldier,  was  mdeed  desirous 
'to  serve  his  religion  and  his  fidth,  but  he  was  not  always  in  a 
humor  to  serve  tibem  under  the  direction  and  in  the  interest  of 
a  class  of  men  whom  he  did  not  like— of  a  clergy,  which  he  re- 
presents as  hankering  after  laaods  and  treasures,  and  always 
readv  to  cry  alarm  or  to  pronounce  anathemas  against  those 
to  whom  it  was  indebted  n>r  all  it  bad,  however  httle  dierposi- 
tion  th^  might  exhibit  to  take  back  what  they  had  given. 
This  warrior  was  sincerely  religious,  bat  he  was  so  after  his 
own  fashion,  wit^  all  his  ignorance,  nis  pride,  his  adva[tturous 
propensities  and  his  wants,  which  were  always  greater  than 
the  means  at  his  command  for  satisfying  them. 

On  the  otJier  hand,  the  military  ci^  became  gradually  more 
civilized  in  conseqaence  of  the  gencn^l  progress  of  society,  and 
independently  of  the  personal  enorts  ana  motives  b^  which  the 
clergy  had  endeavored  to  reform  it.  Now,  the  views  of  the 
CSinroh,  as  expressed  in  the  institution  of  chivalry,  were  quite 
consistent  with  the  development  of  several  grams  oi  civilization, 
existing  toward  t^e  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  not 
wilii  tbit  of  aU  of  them.  There  was  already  at  this  epoch  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  ei^>eciall;f  of  France,  a  manifest  and 
decided  movement  of  a  reviving  civilization,  which  had  com- 
menced, under  the  auspices  of  the  feudal  order,  and  was  con- 
dncted  by  it  A  certain  degree  <^  refinement  and  of  politraess 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  sign  of  power  and  elevation 
of  rank.  There  already  existed  a  sort  of  respectful  considera- 
ti<m  for  the  fair  s«x,  a  disinterested  disposition  to  admiraticm 
and  to  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  abx^y  a  presentiment  of 
the  moral  ascendency,  which  woman  was  destined  to  hold  in 
society.  Finally,  display,  magnificence,  liberality,  and  a  gen- 
erous nse  of  force,  began  to  be  the  surest  means  to  the  attmi- 
ment  of  glory  and  renown  among  those  in  power.    Chivalry 
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was  a  8(Mrt  of  form  for  all  tiieee  aeatimentii  fbr  all  these  priiici- 
pkB  of  civiliiatioii ;  thej  entered  there  spontanaondy,  they  daily 
ineroaiod  in  number  and  in  inflnence,  until  at  ]iai  they  be* 
came  the  dominant  party.  It  was  thiongh  these  sentiments 
and  principles,  that  the  inetitntiim  gradually  assamed  an  oi- 
tirely  different  form  from  that  which  the  eodeeiastieal  power 
had  attempted  to  giye  to  it,  and  that  it  eFentoally  became  an 
object  of  bcHTor  to  that  power. 

This  chivalry,  howeyer,  even  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
spender,  in  the  south  of  France,  can  manifestly  not  be  ccmsidered 
as  a  positive,  fixed,  and  regular  institution,  uniformly  undov 
stood  and  practised  by  all  those  who  had  adopted  it  It  is 
rather  a  complex  and  refined  system  of  manners  and  opinions, 
pretty  generally  predominant  in  feudal  society ;  a  certam  id«d 
of  moiml,  social,  and  military  perfection,  quite  gmerally  ac- 
knowledged and  respected,  but  at  the  same  time  one  to  whidi 
every  one  aspired  freely,  and  about  the  realisation  of  which  he 
was  more  or  less  in  in  earnest,  according  to  his  character,  his 
passions,  his  condition,  and  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

The  system  of  chivalry,  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  while  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  cl^gy,  was  animated  by  two 
sentiments,  which,  though  they  did  not  exclude  each  other  re- 
ciprocally, were  nevertheless  distinct,  and  <^  which  each  mi^t 
indifferently  become  the  dominant  or  the  principal  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  individuals,  ^ey  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  xeal  for  religion  or  the  creed,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  generous  interest  in  oppressed  weakness,  whidi, 
when  carried  to  a  certain  de^pree  or  vivacity,  will  easily  deter^ 
mine  any  man  to  compromise  himself  in  favor  <^  the  weak, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  strong. 

It  was  not  the  latter  of  these  sentiments  that  had  preponder- 
ated in  the  earliest  days  of  the  institution;  it  had,  in  fact,  no 
existence  there,  and  was  only  called  into  exercise  so  far  as  it 
was  implicitly  contained  in,  and,  as  it  were,  enveloped  by  the 
then  more  powerful  motives  of  religion  and  of  faith. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  however,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
that  generous  sympathy  for  weakness  and  mLsfortune  in  thmr 
struggle  against  the  agressions  of  unjust  and  brutal  fovce,  that 
gradually  became  the  ciominant  sentiment  <^  chivalry.  It  was 
2ie  imperious  and  noble  impulse  to  sustain  the  oppressed 
against  the  opuressor,  that  became  the  ideal  end  ^  all  the 
actions  of  the  Imight  It  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  from 
this  very  side,  that  chivalry  developed  itself  with  Uie  greatest 
decree  of  energy  and  originalitv. 

But  notwithstanding  its  perfect  identity  in  all  who  adopted 
it,  notwithstanding  the  unity  and  the  simplicity  of  its  prin<^le, 
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duTalfy  oouM  neverdieless  neither  manifest  itself  nor  act  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  or  in  the  same  decree  in  all  the  per- 
Bcmi^es  of  the  feadal  order.  The  difference  of  rank,  of  situation, 
ttd  of  pow^,  among  liiese  personages,  necessarily  involved 
another  m  their  actions,  and  even  in  their  idsas  as  chevaliers. 
A  duke,  a  comit,  an  independent  seignior  in  the  possession  of 
lands,  of  vassals,  and  of  subjects,  had  inevitably,  in  his  quality 
of  knight,  obligations  if  not  of  a  different  nature  at  any  rate 
nK>re  complex  and  varied,  than  the  simple  feudal  warrior,  who 
had  no  other  title  than  that  of  knight,  no  other  wealth  except 
his  lance  and  sword,  no  other  end  but  that  of  gaimng  applause 
by  feats  of  prowess. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  chivalry  of  the  superior 
class  of  the  feudal  order.  In  doing  so,  I  shall,  however,  give 
to  this  class  the  greatest  possible  extension ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
shall  include  in  it  all  the  proprietors  of  great  and  small  ch4- 
teaux. 

The  individuals  of  this  class  being  bom  with  inclinations,  of 
a  more  elevated  character,  most  susceptible  of  culture,  most 
ambitions  of  renown,  were  naturally  the  readiest  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  chivalry.  It  was  through  them  that  these  ideas  entered 
more  or  less  into  the  exercise  of  feudal  power,  and  into  the 
various  relations  of  the  seigniors,  either  among  themselves  or 
toward  their  vassals,  and  to  society  itself. 

From  the  moment  these  chivalrous  ideas  had  attained  to 
a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  influence,  it  was  no  longer 
enough  for  the  chief  of  a  seigniory  to  be  powerful  and  happy, 
or  to  enjoy  the  advanti^es  and  privileges  of  his  condition  at  his 
leisure.  He  was  boun(^  by  virtue  of  me  principles  of  chivalry, 
to  make  a  eenerous  use  of  his  power,  to  prefer  nonorable  hutl« 
ship  to  inoolent  repose,  to  interfere  for  the  reparation  or  the 
punishment  of  every  injustice  committed  under  his  eye,  or 
within  the  reach  of  his  command. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  Troubadour  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, gives  us  a  sufficiently  correct  j^eral  idea  of  the  duties  of 
a  powerful  feudal  seignior,  pretendmg  to  distinction  among  his 
equals  by  the  manner  in  which  he  undertook  to  perform  his 
part  as  a  knight : 

^^  By  eating  well  and  sleeping  softly,"  says  he,  ^^  a  man  may 
lead  an  easy  life.  But  he  who  wishes  to  rise  to  eminence  m 
W(»rth,  must  needs  subject  himself  to  roughest  hardship.  He 
must  exert  his  utmost  here  and  there,  must  take  away  and  give 
acoording  to  the  ^utfencv  of  the  time  Mud  place." 

At  a  time  when  allthe  laws  were  equivocal,  badly  established, 
and  sustained  solely  by  individual  forces,  every  one  of  which 
was  constantly  in  operation,  constantly  ready  to  assail  or  to  do- 
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fend ;  wben  ads  of  violenee  were  of  cUdlj  oceamnee^  and 
resulted  even  more  from  the  necesiity  of  thuifpi  than  firom  the 
vices  of  tiie  indiTidvsl ;  at  sach  a  time,  IsaT^  the  task  cf  mainr 
taining  not  only  one's  own  rights,  but  also  those  of  others^  those 
of  the  weak — ^in  a  word,  the  task  of  tiie  knight— wai  the  moat 
difficult  and  luunundoiis  that  we  can  poasiblT  coneeiTe  oL  The 
task  was  even  An  in^KMsible  one ;  and  the  naroism  of  chiTsfay 
consisted  in  a  devoticm  to  dntjr  which  acted  without  refleotiom, 
without  eslculsiion,  and  with  no  other  motifs  than  that  of 
obedience  to  a  noble  impulse. 

It  would  be  a  souroe  of  satisfaction  to  establiih  this  intarren* 
tion  on  the  part  of  chivalry  in  die  political  and  social  rdatioia 
cmT  the  Middle  Age  by  positive  facts,  which  at  the  same  time 
might  lud  us  to  determine  its  nature  and  ext^it  But  facts  of 
this  land  are  not  among  those  which  histoiy  ooUeots,  when  it  is 
written  in  the  diape  of  chronicles  and  by  ignonmt  monks.  Die 
poetic  documents  alone  ofier  us  some  vestiges,  which  are  still 
'ous,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  enve- 


Tery  fre^j^uently  the  acts  fA  violence  or  oppresriOT,  which 
claimed  the  intervention  of  the  knight,  were  domestic  transac- 
tions, acts  of  conjnml  or  paternal  aidhority^  which,  however 
immoral  or  unjust  mey  might  be,  vr&te  still  perfomied  under 
the  sanction  of  society  and  of  the  law.  The  chevalier,  however, 
was  never  embarrassed  by  any  such  consideration.  He  held 
himself  bound  to  redress  me  wrongs  of  society  and  of  the  law, 
whenever  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

A  singulaiiy  curious  epistle  of  Bamband  de  Yaqueiras,  one 
(^  the  most  prominent  of  the  Troubadours,  to  B<miface,  the 
Harquis  of  Montfurrat,  recalls  several  traits  from  the  life^this 
seignior,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  time.* 
Among  these  traits,  there  are  two  which  deserve  more  especially 
to  be  guoted  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  chivabrie  policy  of  tM 
twelfth  centunr.  The  first  of  them  I  give,  somewnat  modified 
and  elucidatedr-4es8,  however,  than  it  stood  in  need  of. 

Boson  d' Anguilar,  one  of  the  vassals  and  friends  of  Bonifisoe, 
loved  a  youn^  ladv  by  the  name  of  Tsaldinit  Adhemar.  But 
the  parents  of  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  let  him  have  hw  in 
marriage ;  and,  fearing  undoubtedly  leat  she  nu^ht  be  carried 
awav  by  violenee,  they^  put  her  under  the  prote<^on  of  Albert, 
the  Marquis  of  Malaspina,  one  of  the  ancestors  <^  the  Malaspina, 
who  at  a  lattf  period  rendered  himself  inmiortal  by  his  hoa- 
pitality  to  Dante,  while  the  latter  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile. 

•  An  aoeoont  of  tbit  epistle,  with  a  neoimea  of  to  ▼enileation  Ja  gif«n  bj  Sfty^ 
ttotiArd,  ToL  iL  page  ^9.  The  different  kfnds  of  poetical  epiftlea  from  the  pens  of 
BnoQbadonn  are  emBined  page  36e-474.-.£tf.       '^  '^ 
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BoBon  d'AngaUar,  depiired  af  all  he  loved,  &11  sick  and  lay 
mpon  his  eoudi,  ready  to  die.  There  was  bat  one  vfnj  to  save 
lum*  It  was  to  retara  to  him  his  lady-love ;  a&d  in  order  to  do 
80,  it  was  necessary  to  go  and  fetch  her  by  main  force  from  the 
eh&tean  of  Midaspina.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  BonifStu^ 
m  a  noctomal  expedition,  of  which,  however,  the  poet  does  not 

S've  the  particulars,  though  he  himself  had  tak^i  part  in  it. 
^  le  Margins  Boniface  entered  the  ch&tean,  fonnd  Isaldina,  car- 
ried her  away  byforee,  and  ffave  her  totiiie  vnhappy  youth  who 
was  peridiing  fimn  love  to  her. 

The  crther  ta^it,  which  is  still  more  efaara<4eristie,  is  also  re- 
lated with  greater  p^vpicuity,  with  a  little  more  detail ;  and  its 
tone  is  piquant  ana  poetical  on  account  of  its  naSve  simplicity. 
I  think  1  must  ^ve  it  literally  translated.  ^^  Let  me  remind 
yon,  Seignior  Marquis,''  says  Kamband  to  Boniface,  ^  let  me 
remind  you  of  Aimonet  the  Jongleur,  and  of  die  news  ^ich 
he  once  eame  to  bring  you  to  Montaut,  oonceming  Jacobina, 
whom  tiiey  wanted  to  carry  off  to  Sardinia,  and  to  marry 
agamst  her  wishes.  You  tlien  b^an  to  sigh  a  little,  and  you 
remembered  the  kiss,  which  she  had  ^ven  you  a  few  (jfays 
before,  in  taking  leave  of  you,  after  having  besought  you  so 
graciously  to  defend  her  against  her  unc^e,  who  plotted  to  dis- 
inheit  her  unjustly." 

**  And  Immediatdy  you  ordered  five  of  your  most  valiant 
knights  to  get  upon  the  saddle,  and  we  began  to  ride  at  night 
after  supper,  you,  Guyet,  Hugonet  d'Alfar,  Bwtaudon,  who 
goided  us  with  admirable  skill,  and  mys^  (for  I  must  not  for- 
get myself  in  sueh  a  gallant  affair.)  It  was  I  that  rescued 
Jaoobma  fW>m  the  port,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  going 
to  embark  her.^* 

^Sbe  had  scarcely  been  seized,  when  a  cry  suddenly  was 
raised  by  land  and  sea,  and  a  host  of  pedestrians  and  riders  were 
instantly  at  our  heels.  The  pursuit  was  an  ardent  one,  and  t^e 
way  we  then  Ascamped !  We  thought  we  had  already  luckily 
escap^  from  idl  of  them,  when  those  from  Pisa  came  to  assail 
us  in  tlieir  turn.  And  as  they  passed  before  us,  riding  in  such 
dose  array,  and  when  we  saw  so  many  cavaliers,  so  many  hau* 
berks,  so  many  resplendent  helmets,  when  we  beheld  so  many 
banners  floating  in  the  air,  let  none  inquire,  whether  we  were 
frightened  1  We  concealed  ourselves  between  Albenga  and 
Final,  where  we  heard  the  blast  of  mBxtysk  horn  and  comet,  the 
<nry  of  many  an  ensign  all  around  us.  xhere  we  remained  two 
days  without  drinkm^  or  eatii^:  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  we  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  eeignior  of  Fuydair, 
who  was  so  deliffhted  with  what  we  had  accomplished,  and  who 
received  us  witn  so  much  consideration,  tiiat  he  would  have 
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willingly  offored  jou  \iA  brigtit-eyed  daugliter  AJglotte,  if  jou 
had  desired  to  accept  her.  On  the  following  morning,  jouy  aa 
aeignior  and  powenal  baron,  married  his  una  to  Jaeobina,  to 
whom  you  compelled  them  to  surrender  the  entire  cooBtiT  of 
Yentimille,  which  she  was  to  have  inherited  after  tiie  death  of 
her  broUier,  in  i^ite  of  the  opposition  of  her  midCi  who  had 
desired  to  deprive  her  of  it" 

After  having  seen  a  great  knight  and  seignior  exposing  him* 
self  withont  anj  hedtation  to  a  manifest  peril,  in  order  to  res- 
cue an  oppressed  niece  from  the  hands  of  an  unde  who  was  her 
oppressor,  or  reputed  to  be  such,  we  will  now  be  snlScientlj 
prepared,  I  think,  to  see  another  compromising;  himself  in  order 
to  sustain  the  raviAer  of  a  new  Helena,  reclaimed  and  pursued 
bj  a  new  Henelaus. 

Pierre  of  Mafinxac,  a  poor  kniffht  of  Auvergne,  who  lived 
during  the  seoond  half  of  the  tweuth  century,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Troubadour,  fie  cdebrated  iu  his  songs,  and  served  for 
some  time  the  1^7  ^  Bernard  de  Tiercj,  one  of  the  castellans 
^  the  country.  The  lady  did  not  rest  content  with  his  songs 
and  services.  For  reascms,  which  the  Proven^  biograph^ 
does  not  mention,  but  which  were  probably  of  an  extraordinaiy 
diaracter  and  not  v^y  creditable  to  the  seignior  of  Tierey,  she 
suffered  or  caused  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  her  lover. 
This  was  grand  booty  for  a  poor  chevalier,  who  had^  neither  a 
castle  where  to  deposit  it  K>r  safety,  nor  servants-at-anns  to 
defend  it  But  the  ravisher  was  loved  and  protected  by  the 
dauphin  of  Auvergne,  and  according  to  certain  ancient  frag- 
ments of  the  annals  of  the  Troubadours,  this  dauphin  was  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  courteous  chevsJiers  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  generous  of  men,  the  best  of  warriors,  and  perfectly 
conversant  wiA  all  the  arts  of  love  and  war.  With  sueh  a 
patron,  Pierre  of  Madniac  could  not  consider  himself  lost  He 
conducted  the  lady  of  Tierey  to  one  of  the  dauphin's  ch4teauzy 
where  she  was,  however,  immediately  reclaimed  by  her  hus- 
band. The  ravisher  and  his  chivalric  patron  declared  that  she 
should  not  be  returned,  and  this  refusal  gave  rise  to  a  war,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  somewhat  dry  and  too  succinct 
account  of  the  old  I^ven^al  biographer,  to  a  .very  serious  war. 
The  Church — that  is  to  say,  the  bishop  of  Clermont — undoubt- 
edly became  interested  in  favor  of  the  injured  husband ;  thej 
united  their  forces  and  made  a  common  attack  upcm  the  dau- 
phin of  Auvei^e.  The  latter,  however,  defended  himself 
bravely,  and  tiie  oouj^  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  pro- 
tector, was  not  sqpaittted.* 

*  CoDipare  BaTnoiiard,  toI.  t.,  p.  817 :  "  TrobtTa  de  Im  moUer  d'nr  Benal  d« 
ItenL   Tw(ow(«td'el%eti«kUoiire(elaMnri,  qiMUdoBiiftaelaiiMteBTolarad 
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If  we  renoanoe,  for  %  moment  at  least,  the  pretensioii  to 
jndffe  theae  chiyalnc  exploits  of  t^e  twelfldi  centcuy  according 
to  &e  standard  of  our  present  ideas  concerning  morali^  ana 
•ocial  order,  so  as  to  see  them  onlj  in  die  liglit  of  facts,  we 
cannot  deny  them  a  certain  degree  of  historical  importance. 
They  diow  ns  clearly  that  the  most  exalted  and  most  haza^ons 
principles  of  chival^  are  far  from  being  mere  specnlaticms  that 
had  only  a  reality  and  power  in  the  chividric  fictions  cf  the  ^^ 
Middle  Age.  They  prove  diat  the  redressers  of  wrongs,  and  ^ 
e^>eeiaIlT  of  the  wrongs  of  damsds  and  of  ladies,  are  really  ^ 
historical  personages,  which  served  as  the  model  for  those  of 
the  romances.  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  the  exploits 
in  question  bat  the  details,  nnfortunately  snppressed  by  writers, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  cariosity  or  the  mstrnction  of  fntore 
generations,  in  order  to  convince  ns  that  the  real  life  of  the 
chevaliers  of  the  twelfth  centary  did  not  leave  so  mnch  to  the 
imagination  of  contemporary  romancers,  as  we  might  be  in« 
dined  to  think. 

Hie  daty  of  the  knight  in  regard  to  the  opj^ressed  and  the 
nnfortnnate  was,  however,  not  aiwa;;rs  so  laborious  or  painfal.  > 

The  adversities  which  he  could  alleviate  by  dmrin^  his  posses-  ^ 
sions  with  the  needy,  w^re  the  most  ordinary  and  the  most  nur 
metoos.  And  it  is  indeed  true,  that  next  to  a  courage,  which 
rose  superior  to  every  prudential  consideration,  liberality  was 
the  highest  virtue  of  the  knight  It  would  be  difficult  to  exag^ 
gerate  the  rigor  of  chivalric  morality  on  this  ^int. 

The  manner  of  acguisition  was  e<}ually  unimportant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  knight  To  refuse  anything  was  always  reputed  to 
be  disgracefhl  in  him.  It  is  nothmg  more  than  natural  artiiess*^ 
ness,  very  common  in  the  chivalric  manners  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  we  hear  a  knight  of  considerable  rank,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Marquis  Albert  de  Malaspina,  repel  the  charge 
of  robbery  prefeired  a^inst  him  by  the  Troubadour  Bambaud 
de  Yaquetras,  and  justify  himself,  with  the  naive  conceit  that 
he  is  doing  it  to  admiration,  in  the  following  terms :  ^'  Yes,  by 
heavens  1  Bambaud,  I  confess  that  I  have  many  a  time  taJcen 
away  by  force  the  property  of  others,  but  I  have  done  so  from 
a  desire  to  ^ve,  and  not  to  increase  my  riches,  ikht  to  add  to  a 
treasure  which  I  wanted  to  amass."* 

el ;  e  menA  U  en  on  otitel  del  Delfln  d' Alveroe ;  e'l  merit  le  demendet  moU  com  le 

Slet^  e  eom  inren  gaerre  qa*en  fetz ;  e*l  Dalfins  lo  manteno  si  que  meie  no  11  le  ren- 
et."-£d. 
«  Bafaeoerd,  toL  It.,  pege  9,  lirophe  S : 

**  Per  dieUf  Rembantz,  de  so  ns  port  gnerentle, 
Qne  mentee  Tets,  per  telen  de  doner, 
Ai  eTer  tol,  ea  non  per  manentie 
Ki  per  thesanr  qnUen  volgnes  amasear."— £tf. 
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The  T^roabadoort  and  their  eommentaton  oaa  nerar  find 
terms  tkong  eiumgh  to  reeomniend  or  to  Pfauo  tlw  Tirtoe  of 
fiberalitj  in  the  hero  of  the  Middle  Ago.  The  following  amji 
few  jqpeeimem  of  the  leitoiis^  which  one  of  them  addi^eises  <o  a 
yonng  noUe,  who  ia  ambitioiis  to  beoonie  a  dietingrahed  ehe- 
Talier :  ^fipend  \migS^^  and  keep  a  fine  monaiOn  without  deor 
and  wkboat  kej.  JDo  not  liaten  to  malevolent  talkera^  and 
do  not  pot  a  poker  there  to  strike  with  his  olnb  either  a<liiin^ 
or  servant,  or  Tuahond,  or  Jongkur,  that  may  desire  to 
enter."  ^^  I  eonsiMr  erery  baron  yoong,"  says  Bertrand  de 
Bom  (and  hens  die  term  ^enm^  is  sjnonjmoas  witk  ^fuXU)^ 
^  wh«i  his  mansion  eosts  him  mnch.  He  is  yoong,  when  he 
gives  largely  withont  measure ;  yonng,  when  m  bonis  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Bnt  old  (thait  is  to  say,  ignMe  and  iuUhsU  of 
meri^  is  every  baron,  i^o  never  pnts  anythine  in  ple^^,  and 
who  hoards  oon,  baeon  and  wine.  He  is  old,  u  he  has  a  bone 
that  one  mi^t  mU  his  own."*  It  is,  moreoTer,  a  faot,asid  om 
which  sarpnses  ns  still  more  than  the  doctrine  nnt  advaased, 
that  thertft  were  not  wanting  nobles  who  adopted  it  in  earnest, 
and  observed  it  almost  to  the  veiy  letter. 

If  in  his  ea^aeity  as  a  kni^t,  every  seignior  ontved  his  nto- 
teetion  and  his  services  to  every  man  who  stood  in  neev  ef 
them,  he  owed  them  still  more  especially  to  his  vassals,  to  theas 
who  were  immediate  dependent  on  him.  Hefband  therefeve 
erdinaiily,  eren  wilhm  a  Teir  limited  jnrisdieCion,  enevgb  to 
do  to  maintain  Aat  jnslioe,  tnat  concord  and  idaeri^  which 
he  was  esHed  mpen  to  maintain  everywhere.  If  to  be  a  ter- 
ror to  tiie  wicked  and  the  strong  was  always  and  everywhere 
an  indisMBSaUe  condition  of  t9ie  ability  to  serve  the  good  and 
tiie  feeble,  this  ^as  still  more  strictly  necessary  within  the  eir- 
eleof  fendal  relations. 

And  aeootdingly  we  find  the  barons,  who  prided  theSMeives 
on  tfieir  dnval^,  eactremdy  jealons  and  distmstftil  of  every- 
thing that  might  infringe  npon  their  rights  or  power.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  point  in  which  the  dnties  of  ehivafary  wwe 
eompletel^  in  hsnnony  wkh  the  per8<Aal  ambition  of  the  cUdb 
and  the  mterests  of  feudalinn.  The  satirical  poetry  of  the 
Tronbadonrs  aboonds  in  bitter  expressions  of  vitnparation  ttid 
contempt  toward  the  barons,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
robbed  by  a  hostile  force  of  what  they  had  once  called  tJieir 
own,  and  which  they  would  have  been  pndsed  for  giving  away 
or  squandering  voluntarily. 

By  whatever  standard  we  may  judge  these  opinions  and 

*  TUi  eontnst  between  jiMMf  tad  otf  it  earrled  on  In  an  entire  piece  (Bajnon- 
•rd,  Tol.  It.,  p.  S6M6S),  and  applied  to  the  dtma  or  ladj,  as  well  aa  to  the  iiaa  or 
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▼irtnes  of  ehivalrj,  it  is  oerbdm,  at  least)  Aat  their  practice  in 
fguuanX  was  disinterested  and  attended  with  self-denial ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  life  of  the  £radal  snzerain,  whether  small  or 
great)  which  was  abeady^  ef  itself  a  life  of  a^tation,  of  bard- 
shinS)  of  abrupt  alternations  between  war  and  peace,  of  broils 
ana  of  intrigMs,  was  ruidered  still  more  tempestuous  by 
its  complications  with  the  adrenturons  exigencies  of  chi- 
vahrr. 

The  knight  stood  conseqnentlj  in  need  of  a  powerfal  and 
constant  internal  motiye  to  sustain  him  in  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices which  he  wu  incessantly  called  upon  to  make,  and  eren 
to  fulfill  in  part  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  Ibj  his  oath,  to 
take  the  side  of  the  (^pressed  in  every  emer^^cj.  A  reli- 
gious zeal^  spontaneous  and  independent  of  the  mfiuence  of  die 
oleoe^,  had  undoubtedly  still  great  power  over  tiie  sentiments, 
ihe  ideas,  and  the  acts  of  the  knight.  But  ncTertheless,  this 
zeal  was  often  wantmg :  it  had  its  distractions  and  its  liinits* 
Anwmy  the  habits  and  uie  obligaticms  of  the  kn^ht,  there  were 
some,  m  which  pride  and  the  turbulence  of  passion  acted  too 
conspicuous  a  part,  to  make  it  possible  even  for  the  simplest 
and  obtusest  conscience  to  attach  any  religious  motives  to  them. 
Men  like  the  chevaliers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  still 
halfHMkvages  as  fisr  as  reason  and  intelligence  were  concerned, 
and  whoM  purest  sentiment  was  nothing  more  than  the  gene- 
rous impulse  of  miUtairy  prowess,  needed  a  more  immediate,  a 
more  tangible^in  short,  a  less  elevated  motive,  tlum  was  that 
of  religion,  to  incite  them  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  social 
virtue.  This  motive  chivalry  found  in  love.  The  chief  end  of 
all  the  enterprises  and  efforts  of  the  knight  was  to  please  a  lady, 
chosen  by  himself,  to  be  at  once  the  judge  and  the  approver  of 
his  merit. 

There  has  been  so  mudi  vague  discussion  about  chivalric 
gallantry,  tibiat  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  indtepensable  neces- 
sity of  saying  something  about  it,  in  order  to  give  a  precise  and 
correct  idea  of  Provencal  poetry,  could  induce  me  to  speak  of 
it  again. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  during  the  twelfth  centurf-,  and 
in  tiie  south  of  France  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  Uiies  of 
feudal  society,  who  piqued  themselves  on  giving  the  tone  in 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  on  taking  the  lead  in  the  nrogress 
of  sociflA  culture  and  of  civilization,  Md  adopted  %xA  oroueht 
into  vogue  ideas  and  conventional  usages  in  all  that  related  to 
matters  of  love,  which  gradually  assumed  a  conqiicuous  place 
in  the  system  of  chivalry,  untii  they  finally  became  its  very 
OBSence.  That  which  the  monuments  of  Provencal  poetry,  the 
historical  documents  relative  to  that  poetry,  as  well  as  history 
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properly  so  called,  permit  ns  to  see  or  to  divine  ccmceming  the 
ideas  and  the  usages  in  qnettion,  constitntes  a  Yerj  nngnlar 
system,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  suspicion,  and  whidi 
in  some  respects  it  is  very  difficult  to  expounds  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  advance,  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  on  acoonnt 
of  ^e  vagueness  and  obscurity,  to  which  the  want  of  space  and 
the  reserve  of  decency  alike  exposes  me. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  giving  a  correct  conception  of  this  sin- 
gular Uieory  of  chivalric  love,  it  will  be  necessary  i<x  me  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
mamage,  as  it  existed  among  the  higher  classes  of  feudal  so- 
ciety, during  the  period  under  consid^^tion. 

In  the  south  of  France,  the  women  were  l^;allv  entitled  to 
hold  fiefs  and  every  kind  of  power  attached  to  them.  From 
this  political  capacity  of  woman,  it  necessarily  followed,  that 
the  lordly  proprietors  found  marriages  the  most  ordinary  and 
the  surest  means  io  increase  their  domains  and  their  authority ; 
and  as  ambition  was  the  dominant  passion  id  these  chiefis,  every 
consideration  of  morality,  of  sentiment,  or  of  inclination,  was 
excluded  from  their  marriage  plans.  In  general,  eveiy  baron 
in  search  of  a  wife,  sought  one  from  motives  of  pure  poUtiosl 
convenience ;  and  every  baron,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, ffave  her  from  considerations  which  were  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  suitor.  Marriage,  therefore,  among  the  members  of 
the  feudal  caste,  was  nothing  more  than  a  treatv  of  peace,  of 
amity  or  alliance  between  two  seigniors,  of  whom  the  one 
took  the  daughter  of  the  other  as  his  wife. 

Unions  thus  founded  upon  the  interests  of  an  unbridled  am- 
bition or  upon  the  complicated  calculations  of  convenience, 
were  necessarily  very  migile.  They  found  themselves  every 
moment  in  opposition  to  new  interests,  to  other  unforeseen  con- 
veniences. F<H*  this  there  was  but  one  remedy,  a  remedy  whidi 
was,  however,  an  easy  one  and  always  in  readiness — repudiation. 
If  a  noble,  already  married,  had  in  contemplation  some  politi- 
cal arrangement,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
new  marriage,  he  had  only  to  pretend  that  he  was  cousin  in  the 
fourth  degree  to  the  wife  he  did  not  want  any  longer.  I^e 
Church  was  then  at  hand  to  pronounce  his  divorce,  in  order  to 
give  him  the  liberty  to  enter  by  a  new  marriage  into  a  new 
political  situati<m.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Middle  Age  contributed  to  \h% 
miserv  and  degradation  of  married  women,  by  favoring  and 
provoking  the  most  dishon<»*able  r^udialions. 

Tliis  prolonged  barbarity  of  the  feudal  marriage  relation  gare 
rise  to  the  most  singular  moral  and  social  phenomena.  Of 
those  first  germs  of  civilization,  which  we  have  seen  fermenting 
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and  developing  themselves  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  new 
sentiment,  that  respectful  enthusiasm,  which  then  already 
tended  to  become  the  principle  of  disinterested  actions,  was  the 
most  deep-rooted  and  the  most  energetic.  This  new  sentiment. 
however,  could  not  manifest  itself  freely  and  become  a  moral 
force,  a  principle  of  heroism,  in  conjugal  relations  like  those 
which  I  nave  just  endeavored  to  describe. 
^  Far  from  it.  It  was  rather  in  contradistinction  to  these  rela- 
tions, and  as  if  with  a  view  to  compensate  for  their  defects,  that 
the  love  of  chivalry  developed  itself;  and  if  anything  can  aid 
us  in  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  exaggerated  preten- 
sions, the  reiinements  and  the  subtilties  of  this  love,  it  is  the  pre- 
carious and  interested  motives  of  the  feudal  marriage-tie.  The 
sufferings  to  which  the  women  were  exposed  as  wives,  explain, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  adoration  whicn  they  exactea  and  ob- 
tained as  the  ladies  of  the  chevaliers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Troubadours,  who  have  expounded,  re- 
expounded,  and  subtilized  its  metaphysics  in  every  sense,  love 
is  the  ultimate  and  hijrfiest  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral 
merit,  of  all  glory.  This  thev  re^rded  as  a  fundamental  and 
established  doctrinal  point,  of  which  they  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  been  very  anxious  to  vary  the  expression. 

Wherever  love  exists,  and  from  the  very  moment  of  its  com-  y 
mencement,  it  manifests  itself  bjr  a  certain  disposition  of  the 
soul,  by  a  peculiar  and  distinct  impulse,  to  which  the  Trouba- 
dours give  the  name  of  joi^  a  term  for  which  the  English  word 
"  joy,'^in  spite  of  the  material  identitv  of  the  two,  would  be 
but  an  incomplete  and  incorrect  equivalent. 

The  ancient  Provenjal  word  joi  is  one  of  those  substantives, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  singular  refinement  of  that  language, 
have  two  forms,  precisely  like  the  adjectives,  one  masculme 
and  the  other  feminine,  which  are  not  employed  indifferently, 
one  for  the  other,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  indicate 
positive  differences  in  t^e  same  object,  analogous  to  those 
which  nature  has  established  between  the  two  sexes.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Provenjal  word  joid,  the  feminine  form  otjoiy  w 
expresses  a  state  of  entertainment  or  of  a  purely  passive  hap- 
piness, in  which  the  soul  only  aims  at  selt-concentration  and 
repose.  The  word  jaiy  on  the  contraiy,  taken  in  the  rigorous 
and  philosophical  acceptation,  which  it  undoubtedly  sometimes  v/ 
has,  expresses  something  expansive  and  energetic,  a  certain 
happy  exaltation  of  the  sentiment  and  charm  of  life,  which 
tenos  to  manifest  itself  by  actions  and  efforts  worthy  of  the 
object  loved. 

When  manifested  by  such  acts  and  by  such  efforts,  this  im- 
ptdse,  this  happy  exaltation  assumes  the  names  of  proesM 
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(bravery),  valor  (manly  worth,  valor),  oortesM  (courteoofl- 
nefis),  soiatZj  and  others  still,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  appear. 

The  valor  or  worth  of  the  knight  consisted  more  especially 
in  martial  courage,  in  an  adventurous  love  of  peril,  in  the  vo- 
luntary quest  of  noble  hardships. 

He  exercise  of  valor  is  idways  more  or  lesa  dependent  upon 
chance.  War  has  its  truces,  and  perils  may  be  wanting,  ev^ 
to  the  man  who  seeks  for  them.  But  the  virtue  of  oortezia 
can  be  practised  at  all  times,  and  can  fill  up  the  necessary^  in- 
tervals between  the  adventures  of  war.  It  consists  in  doin^, 
on  every  occasion  and  for  whoever  may  stand  in  need  of  it, 
something  beyond  the  requirements  of  simple  justice  or  the 
promptings  of  mere  natural  sympathy. 

Tlie  Joy  (if  love  J  finallv,  according  to  Provencal  ideaB,  is  a 
perenmal  enthusiasm,  which  creates  occasions  for  exhibiting 
itself,  when  they  are  not  offered  accidentally.  Hence  the  chi- 
valric  festivals*  the  jousts,  the  tournaments^  which  I  only  name 
in  passing,  ana  for  the  purpose  of  indicatiujg  the  moral  point  of 
view,  from  which  they  present  themselves  m  the  theory  of  chi- 
valric  gallantry. 

Love  being  thus  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral  worth, 
the  first  and  the  most  important  business  of  the  chevalier,  who 
was  ambitious  of  bein^  reallv  what  every  knight  desired  to  ap- 
pear, was  the  choice  of  a  laay,  whose  love  aim  esteem  became 
the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recompense,  of  all  his  actions. 

That  in  reality  and  practice,  the  advantages  of  beautjr,  of 
youth,  and  of  rank  had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  choice 
which  the  chevalier  made  of  his  lady,  is  a  fact,  aoout  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nevertheless,  taking  matters  as  thejr 
are  presented  to  us  by  a  muVitude  of  authentic  examples,  it 
would  appear  that  the  chevalier  sought  his  ladv,  by  way  of 
preference,  among  those  who  had  attained  to  the  highest  renown 
for  virtue,  grace,  and  amiability ;  so  that  ordinarily  there  was 
more  of  morality  than  sensual!^  in  the  motives  of  his  choice. 
Kow  the  extent  of  the  fame  of  a  lady  dej^ded  in  general  upon 
the  amount  of  homage,  which  she  received  from  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  also  more  or  less  from  the  celebrity  of  these  ]>oubar 
dours  themselves.  The  lady  who  was  best  simg  was  ordinarily 
also  best  served  in  matters  of  love ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  contact  between  chivalry  and  Provenjal 
poetry. 

From  the  moment  the  chevalier  had  resolved  upon  the 
choice  of  his  lady,  there  was  a  necessfur  and  marked  progres- 
sion in  his  relations  toward  her.  The  Troubadours,  who  have 
expended  the  greatest  care  and  precision  in. describing  the 
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stages  of  this  progression,  differ  somewhat  in  the  enumeration 
which  they  make  of  them.  They  include  more  or  less  in  the 
nnmber,  ac^ordinc^  as  they  have  in  view  the  mere  theory  or  the 
realitieB  beyond  the  limits  of  the  theory.  I  shall  translate  the 
most  positive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cmions  passage, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  in  the  gallant 
metajAyBics  of  these  iK)ets.  As  the  English,  however,  has  no 
precise  terms  for  rendering  the  distinctions  expressed  by  the 
Provencal,  I  must  inform  the  reader,  in  advance,  that  those, 
which  I  shall  employ,  must  be  re^irded  as  mere  approxima- 
tions, which  I  was  obliged  to  venture  in  default  of  better  ones. 

"There  are,"  says  the  Troubadour  whom  I  quote,  "four 
degrees  in  love;  the  first  is  that  of  the  heaUant  {feigneire),  the 
seciMid,  that  of  the  suppUcmt  {pregai/re\  the  third,  that  of  the 
adcepted  one  {enimdeire)^  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  hycer  (drui). 
He  who  Would  fain  love  a  lady  and  often  goes  to  court  her, 
without,  however,  venturinff  to  talk  to  her  of  love,  such  a  one 
is  a  timid  hesitant.  But  if  the  lady  does  him  so  mucii  honor  and 
holds  out  such  enco^raj5ement  to  him,  that  he  dare  tell  her  of 
his  anguish,  he  is  thw  justly  termed  suppliant  (a  suitor).  And 
if  by  talking  and  by  prayinff  he  succeeds  so  weU,  that  she  re- 
tains him  and  gives  him  ribbons,  gloves,  or  girdle,  he  is  then 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  accepted  one.  If,  finally,  it  pleases 
the  lady  to  concede  her  lovie  by  means  of  a  kiss  to  her  loyal 
servant,  she  then  makes  him  her  amic  (friend  or  lover)." 

It  was  a  moment  of  very  solemn  importance  in  the  life  of  a 
chevalier,  when,  after  a  serieii  of  more  or  less  protracted  trials, 
he  was  at  last  accepted  as  her  servant  by  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
The  ceremonial,  which  usually  attended  this  acceptation,  would 
^one  suffice  to  attest  the  importance  attached  to  it.  It  was 
invariably  and  exactly  copied  from  the  one  by  which  the  suze- 
rain and  vassal  solemnizea  the  occasion,  on  which  they  entered 
into  the  respective  obligations  of  service,  of  protection  and  of 
fealty,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  social  transactions 
at  the  epochs  in  question. 

Kneeling  before  his  kdv,  and  with  his  two  hands  folded  be- 
tween her  own,  the  chevajier  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her, 
swore  solemnly  that  he  would  serve  her  faithfully  until  deatiu 
and  protect  her  by  every  means  in  his  power  against  harm  ana 
insult.  The  lady,  on  her  part,  declared  her  willingness  to  ac- 
cept his  services,  pledged  him  the  tenderest  affections  of  her 
heart,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  union,  which  thenceforward  was  to 
subsist  between  them,  she  ordinarily  presented  to  him  a  ring, 
and  then  raising  him  ttorxi  the  ground,  she  gave  him  a  kiss, 
which  wM  always  the  first,  ana  often  the  only  one  he  was 
^ititled  to  receive  from  her. 
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All  this  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  times  and  of  the 
ceremony,  on  the  part  of  the  ladj  ''  retaining  a  man  or  cheva* 
Her,"  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  '^  becoming  the  man  or 
servant  of  the  lady."  And  in  order  that  there  might  be  ^verj 
possible  analogy  between  this  vassalage  of  love  and  the  feudal 
vassalage,  the  chevalier  was  permitted  to  give,  and  in  facty' 
very  frequently  gave  the  title  of  ^'  seignior,'^  in  the  maaculiiM 
form,  to  his  laay. 

'Wnatever  might  be  the  duration  or  the  consequence  of  this 
union,  it  was  never,  thoughtlessly  contracted ;  it  was  always  an 
affair  of  the  gravest  importance  in  the  life  of  those  who  en- 
tered into  it.  It  also  happened  quite  frequently,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  m  oraer  to  rend^  it 
more  solemn ;  and  there  can  be  scarcel  v  any  doubt,  but  that 
the  ecclesiastics  were  in  the  habit  of  blessing  this  union  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  the  knights.  Once  consecrated  by  a 
priest,  Uiis  union  was  considered  inviolable,  and  could  not  again 
DC  dissolved  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Nothing 
/  can  attest  the  solemnity  of  this  union  more  strongly,  jthan  to  see 
how  scrupulously,  and  with  what  naive  singleness  of  conscience, 
the  gnftrajitirn  jt  rrlijjnn  wero  inTohefl  in  forming-  it.  They 
did  not  wisli,  it  seems,  that  an  engagement,  ordinarily  so  com- 
pulsory and  melancholy,  as  was  at  mat  time  feudal  marriage, 
should  have  anything  more  solemn  and  more  sacred  than  that 
between  a  lady  and  her  knight,  which  was  always  voluntary 
and  aJwavs  coveted. 
^'  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  chivalric  love  tended  to 
reduce  marriage  to  its  most  immediate  and  its  grossest  neees- 
sity,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  all  that  I  have  thus  far 
said  upon  the  subject  But  it  is  curious  to  know  the  ideas  by 
which  they  had  arrived  at  this  result,  and  by  which  they 
thought  it  could  be  iustified. 

And  it  was  not  only  to  the  most  active  sex,  but  indifferently 
to  both  sexes,  that  love  thus  had  become  a  necessary  motive, 
the  principle  of  every  virtue.  Now,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
chivalry,  the  exaltation  of  desire,  of  hope,  ana  of  self-sacrifice, 
by  which  love  manifests  itself,  and  in  which  it  principidly  con- 
sists, could  not  have  any  moral  merit,  nor  could  it  become  a 
real  incentive  to  noble  actions,  except  on  certain  conditions. 
It  was  to  be  perfectly  spontaneous,  receive  no  law  except  its 
own,  and  could  only  exist  for  a  single  obiect 

Every  habit  or  mode  of  existence  tending  to  blunt  it,  necea- 
sarilv  compromised  its  moral  character  as  well  as  its  force.  To 
deaaen  or  destroy  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive  the  soul  of  its 
brightest  enjoyment — ^it  was  running  the  risk  of  reducing  it  to 
a  state  of  the  most  degrading  inertness ;  it  was  exposing  it  to 
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the  habitual  dij^netB  of  society  and  of  life ;  it  was  robbing  it  of 
every  occasion  for  feeling,  employing,  and  perfecting  the  most 
geHerons  fisKsnlties. 

The  ftrst  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking  was,  that  love, 
in  its  genuine  sense,  was  declared  impossible  in  marriage.  A 
woman  could  only  feel  her  ascendency  and  dignity,  as  a  moral 
being,  in  relations  where  everything  on  her  part  was  a  ^ft,  a 
voluntary  favor,  and  not  in  relations  where  she  had  nothm^  to 
refuse,  or  where  she  could  no  longer  attach  a  value  to  auythmg 
that  might  be  desirable  in  her.  A  favor  accorded  to  a  lover 
might  be  the  reward  or  the  condition  of  a  heroic  action,  and 
this  favor  might,  on  that  account,  itself  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  moral  act.  It  could  not  be  the  same  with  a  favor  accorded 
to  a  husband ;  for,  however  acceptable  it  might  be  to  the  latter, 
it  was  his  due.  It  was  equally  lost,  in  this  instance,  either  as 
ma  Incentive  to  a  noble  action,  or  as  a  reward  for  one  already 
acoomplished. 

These  ideas  respecting  the  incompatibility  of  love  and  mar- 
riage are  already  sufficientljr  surprismg,  and  perhaps  tiiey  even 
went  beyond  what  I  have  just  endeavored  to  express.  I  find 
in  a  Provenjal  piece  the  following  passage,  which  I  translate  ^^ 
literally.  **  A  husband  would  act  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
honor  n  he  pretended  to  act  the  part  of  a  chevalier  toward  his 
lady,  as  the  goodness  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  could 
thereby  be  increased,  and  as  no  advantage  could  result  to  either 
of  them,  which  did  not  already  exist  dejureP 

But  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  truth 
or  the  morality  of  these  ideas,  it  is  certain  that  tney  were  openly 
and  generally  avowed  during  the  twelfth  century,  wherever 
there  were  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  chivalric  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  m  the  south  of  France.  The  facts,  which 
go  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  these  ideas,  are  so  numer- 
ous that  I  could  not  adduce  them  all ;  I  shall  therefore  select 
only  a  few  of  the  most  salient.  ^  ^    ^  ^ 

The  principle,  that  love  could  not  exist  within  the  limits  of  ^ 
wedlocK,  was  so  generalljr  acknowledged,  that  it  was  even 
deemed  impossible  to  continue  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  been  lovers  before  they  were  married.  Several  of  the 
decisions  of  the  most  ancient  cmirs  d^anumr  are  founded  on  this 
principle,  which  is  there  enforced  with  a  rigor  bordering  on  ex- 
travagance.*   I  shall  give  one  of  them. 

*  On  the  orffsniMtion  and  decisions  of  these  cocirf  d'amtmn,  see  Ravnonard's  "Choiz 
dd  Po^  det  Tronbad.,"  toI.  ii.  p.  79,  sqq.  Compare  also  Sismondi*s  "  Hist  de  la  lit- 
ter, dn  midide  I'Barope;"  Von  Aretin's  **  Anssprttche  der  Minnegerichte  ans  alten 
Handaohriften;"  Diei'  *'Die  Poesie  der  Troubadonrs ;'  Qingiien^*s  "Hist  litter,  de 
ritalie."    Older  anthorlties  are  Nostre-Dame's  **  Vies  des  Pontes  Proven^anz/'  and 
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A  chevalier  loved  &  ladj,  who  being  already  Bmitten  with 
another  love,  could  not  respond  to  his.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
deprive  him  of  everv  hope,  she  had  promised  to  accept  him  m 
her  servant,  if  she  snonld  happen  to  lose  the  other  dbevalier, 
already  in  possession  of  her  heart  Shortly  after  this,  she  mar- 
ried the  latter  of  the  two,  and  thereupon  the  former,  to  idioa 
she  had  made  the  promise,  demanded  its  fulfillm^it  The  mar- 
ried ladv  affirmed,  that  she  owed  him  nothing,  since,  so  fw  hom 
having  lost  the  chevalier  she  loved,  she  had  taken  him  for  her 
husband.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  which  the  celebrated 
Eleanor,  of  Poitiers  was  called  upon  to  decide.  She  condenmed 
the  lady  to  keep  her  promise,  on  the  ffpound  that  she  had  really 
lost  her  first  lover  by  marrying  hinu* 

It  was  therefore  really  itom  the  manners  and  c^inions,  which 
predominated  in  the  hi^h  feudal  society  of  the  South,  ^t  this 
anti-conjugal  point  of  cnivalric  morali^  passed  into  the  fio^ons 
of  the  romancers.  But  we  must  resort  to  the  latter,  if  we  wish 
to  find  it  expressed  with  a  frankness  and  a  naivete,  which  are 
trulv  ideal. 

Tnere  lb  a  Provencal  romance,  entitled  PhQcmenOy  a  crade 
l^nd,  half-chivalric  and  half-monkish,  composed  in  the  oourse 
oftbe  twelfth  century,  by  some  monk  from  the  vicini^  c^  the 
Pyrenees,  with  a  view  to  celebrate  the  founding  ^  the  famous 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Orasse.  f  In  this  romance  we  read 
of  the  Moorish  king  Matran — how  he  was  beleagured  in  K(hv 
bonne  by  the  army  of  Ohariemagne.  Orinnde,  the  wife  of  this 
Matran,  and  Paladin  Roland  have  had  occasion  to  see  each 
other,  and  to  see  each  other  so  well,  as  to  beonne  enamored 
of  each  other,  without  having  even  had  any  conversation.  Bo- 
land  found  the  means  of  sending  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold^ 
which  she  accepted  as  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts^ 
It  happened  one  dajr,  that  Matran's  Saracens  after  having  made 
a  Bortte  from  the  city,  retreated  in  great  confusion,  defeated 
and  pursued  by  the  troops  of  Charlemagne.  Oriun^  already 
secretly  resolved  to  become  baptized  out  of  love  for  Solanay 
and  delighted  with  this  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans,  insults  them 
merrily  for  their  cowardice.  I  will  here  let  tne  romancer 
speak  for  himself: 

■ioT«  «^eoUiIl7  ^ftpUin  Andreai'  *^  Liber  de  urte  amMidi  et  de  reprobfttiooe  •inoris.'* 
•— £ii. 

*  The  IftogQAffe  of  Ele«nor  (as  quoted  by  Baynoiiard  from  AndreM)  is  *^  CoBJtfaei^ 
Campftnis  obTkre  eententiK  non  aodemiB,  qae  finno  j«diclo  diAnirit,  noo  poese  inter 
eonjogfttos  lunorem  snas  extendere  vires,  ideoqae  Uottmos,  nt  pnsnairsts  mulier  pol- 
Ucitam  prastet  smorem."— ^li. 

t  On  this  romftnoe  and  on  that  of  Gerard  de  BoostJUoa,  see  Rajmonard'k  '*  Ckeix  d» 
Po^  des  Tronbad./'  vol.  iL  p.  283 ;  and  his  "  Lexiqne  Roman,"  vol.  L  The  one  is  in 
prose,  the  other  in  verse.  These,  together  with  fcmfrt^  are  the  only  Provencal  ro- 
mances that  have  oome  down  to  ns  entire,  although  thm  art  firagmentsand  veftteea  oT 
many  others.— £<!. 
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"  And  when  Matran  had  heard  Oriunde,  he  replied,  that  she 
had  spoken  verybadlj,  and  that  all  that  she  had  said,  had  been 
suggested  by  her  love  for  Roland,  which  she  would  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  on  some  future  day.  And  the  ^ueen,  perceiving 
that  Matran  only  spoke  thus  from  motives  of  j  ealousy,  replied : 
My  lord,  attend  to  your  war,  and  leave  the  business  of  making 
love  to  me.  You  shall  reap  no  dishonor  from  my  conduct, 
since  I  love  so  noble  a  baron,  and  one  so  admirably  skilled  in 
arms  as  Bolan^,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  whom  I  love 
with  a  chaste  affection  f  When  Matran  heard  this,  he  retired 
from  the  uresence  of  the  queen,  quite  angry  and  disappointed  I^' 
— He  had  apparently  nothing  to  object  to  so  natural  an  ex- 
planation. 

So  naive,  and  one  might  almost  say  so  crude,  a  manner  of 
bringing  out  one  of  the  most  perilous  points  in  the  theory  of 
chivalric  love,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  popularity  and  authority  of  this  theory. 

The  following  passage  is  in  every  respect  more  remarkable, 
more  profound,  and  more  expressive.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Provenjal  romance  of  Gterard  de  Rousillon,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  curious  of  its  kind,  and  among  .the  number 
of  those,  which  have  the  best  claim  to  a  more  especial  conside- 
ration hereafter.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  here, 
in  order  to  be.able  to  appreciate  the  passage,  which  I  propose  ^y^ 
to  quote,  is,  that  Gerard  de  Rousillon  is  enamored  of  a  prin- 
cess, whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  but  who  becomes  em- 
press by  esDOusing  Charles  Martel,  while  he  hiinself  is  content 
to  marry  tne  sister  of  the  very  princess  whom  he  had  loved, 
whom  he  continues  to  love,  and  whom  he  is  happy  to  see 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank.  After  their  respective  marriages, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  celebrated  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  the  new  empress  and  her  lover 
Gerard,  are  on  the  point  of  separating  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  former,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  court  of  King  Charfes,  the 
latter,  to  return  to  his  county  of  Eousillon.  But  thev  neither 
could  nor  desired  to  part  with  each  other,  without  nrst  con- 
firming and  consecrating  by  a  suitable  ceremony  the  pure 
liaison  of  love,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them.  I 
will  now  begin  to  translate. 

"By  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  everybody  was 
to  leave.  Gerard  took  the  queen  apart  beneath  a  tree,  and 
she  was  attended  by  two  counts  and  by  her  sister.  There 
Gerard  began  to  speat,  saying :  '  Tell  ine  now,  ladv  of  the  em- 
peror, what  think  you  of  the  exchange  I  have  made,  by  resign- 
mg  you  for  an  object  of  less  value?' — *  Saj  for  a  worthy  object 
and  one  of  high  value,  my  lord.    But  it  is  really  true  that  you 
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have  made  me  qaeen,  and  that  out  of  love  for  me,  jon  hare 
wedded  my  Bister.  Be  witneflses  and  guaranties  to  me,  ye  two 
counts  Gervais  and  Bertelais,  jou  too,  my  dear  sister,  the  con- 
fidant of  my  thoughts,  and  you  es^eciafiy,  Jesus  Bedeemerl 
Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  Rive  my  love  to  the  dnke 
Gerard,  together  with  this  ring,  and  with  this  brilliant  flower 
from  my  necklace.  I  love  him  more  than  I  do  my  father  or  my 
husband,  and  I  cannot  refirain  fix>m  tears  at  his  departore.' " 

"Thereupon  they  separated;  but  their  love  remained  un- 
changed ever  after,  nor  did  it  ever  give  rise  to  any  impropriety 
of  conduct,  nor  to  anything  but  tender  wishes  and  secret 
thoughts." 

lliough  very  brief,  this  passa^  nevertheless  characterizes 
admirably  the  beautiful  side  of  diivalric  gallantry.  It  gIiows 
very  clearly,  with  what  assurance  and  with  what  composedness 
of  conscience,  a  lady  of  high  rank  could  swear  eternal  tender- 
ness to  the  friend  of  her  choice,  at  the  very  time  of  her  leaving 
the  church  where  she  had  just  sworn  fidelity  to  a  hnsbanc^ 
whom  she  had  accepted  from  mere  motives  of  social  conve- 
nience. It  also  shows  stiU  better,  in  what  conditions  of  reserve 
and  purity  an  oath  like  the  latter  could  be,  if  not  conunend- 
able,  at  any*  rate  innocent. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  most  elevated  theory  of 
chivalric  love,  every  species  of  sensuality  was  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  relations  subsisting  between  die  chevalier  and 
his  lady.  But  it  must  be  confessed^  tiiat  this  theonr  is  not  the 
one,  of  which  we  encounter  the  largest  number  of'^  vestiges  in 
the  historical  and  poetical  documents,  relating  to  the  chivalric 
manners  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  documents,  on  the 
contrary,  offer  us  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  Dositive  passages, 
of  more  or  less  express  allusions,  all  of  which  indicate  a  less 
austere,  a  less  spiritual  theory  than  the  one  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, but  nevertheless  one  that  is  still  far  above  the  realities 
of  vulgar  life. 

Hie  man  who  is  tormented  by  voluptuousness  was  declared 
incapable  of  love.  Hiis  principle  was  strictly  in  harmony 
with  a  system,  which  excluded  from  the  idea  of  love  every- 
thing^ that  tended  to  deaden  its  enthusiasm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, inconvenient  on  the  other  hand,  to  deprive  desire  of  every 
element  of  sensuality.  Between  these  two  extremes,  a  sort 
of  yerj  tender  middle-ground  was  established,  to  which  the 
chevaliers  and  ladies,  who  earnestly  embraced  the  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of  chivalric  love,  confined  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Hiere  were  consequently  lawful 
favors  and  enjoyments,  which  formed  a  series,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules.    Hie  poems  of  the  TVoubadours  are 
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fall  of  passages  and  allnBions,  wliich  mark  this  graduation  by 
a  multitude  of  formulas  and  common-places,  3ie  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  wliich  seem  to  guarantee  their  historical 
reality. 

Nearly  all  that  is  characteristic  and  serious  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  ideas  which 
I  have  just  expounded,  and  of  the  facts  connected  with  them. 
I  have  already  given  a  number  of  examoles,  and  I  mi^ht  have 
given  many  more,  had  it  not  been  for  tne  excessive  difficultv 
of  rendering  them  exactly  into  another  language.  I  shall, 
however,  quote  one  more,  from  an  extremely  spirited  piece, 
with  wliich  I  shall  acquaint  the  reader  more  especiallv  in 
another  place.  The  theory  of  chivalric  love,  such  as  I  nave 
been  able  to  conceive  it,  and  as  I  have  iust  expounded  it,  is 
found  concentrated  in  nine  short  verses,  wnich  I  snail  endeavor 
to  translate  with  the  aid  of  a  little  paraphrase. 

"  He  really  knows  nothing  whatever  of  domneiy  that  is  to 
say,  of  love,  who  desires  complete  possession  of  his  lady.  The 
love  which  turns  into  reality  (which  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  thought,^  is  no  longer  love ;  and  the  heart  never 
bestows  itself  or  any  or  its  favors  as  a  debt.  It  is  suflScient  fqr 
the  lover  to  have  rings  and  ribbons  from  his  lady,  to  think 
himself  the  equal  to  the  king  of  Castile.  If  he  receives  jewels 
from  her  and  a  kiss,  perhaps,  occasionally,  this  is  enough  (and 
almost  too  much)  for  genume  love.  The  least  thing  further  is 
pure  mercy.'^ 

In  support  of  this  system,  and  in  order  to  become  sure  of  its 
practice,  various  maxims  were  brought  into  vogue,  some  of 
which  were  purely  speculative  and  probably  of  little  use; 
others,  however,  were  less  abstract,  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably attribute  a  ^eater  and  more  decisive  influence  on  the 
relations  of  chivSric  gallantry.  Amon^  the  latter  we  may 
enumerate  the  opinion,  which  prohibited  the  ladies  from  ac- 
cepting seigniors  of  a  higher  rank  than  themselves  as  their 
chevaBers. 

Be^arded  under  their  most  favorable  aspect,  the  ideas  of 
chivalry  attributed  to  woman  a  veritable  moral  supremacy 
over  man.  All  that  the  knight  did  for  his  lady  was  a  matter 
of  duty,  obligation,  justice  on  his  part.  His  service  was  a 
cnltus,  of  which  the  onlv  certain  recompense  was  the  glory 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  something  to  please  the 
object  of  his  veneration.  All  that  a  lady  did  for  her  knight 
was  a  grace,  a  favor,  a  condescension.    What  she  desired  was 

g roper,  just,  and  good  from  the  very  fact  of  her  desiring  it. 
he  had  no  other  responsibility  toward  him,  whom  she  nad 
permitted  to  regard  her  as  the  object  of  his  noblest  aspirations. 
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than  to  incite  him  to  good  actions.  As  fSEur  as  pleasure  or  liap- 
piness  were  concerned,  she  owed  h|m  nothing,  and  she  was  wdl 
aware,  that  it  was  onlj  on  the  condition  of  having  always 
something  to  refuse  him,  that  she  could  preserve  that  Idnd  of 
discretionary  power  over  him,  without  which  her  lore  oould 
never  have  been  anything  but  a  disgraceful  and  culpable  5id>- 
stitute  for  marriage.  "^ 

The  ^nerallv  admitted  opinion  of  tins  dignity,  this  moral 
superiority  on  the  part  of  woman  in  the  relations  of  love,  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  the  other,  according  to  which  a  lady  could 
accept,  without  compromising  herself,  ine  homage  of  ii  knight  of 
an  imerior  rank,  and  even  of  one  far  infmor  to  her  own.  £i  this 
case,  the  respect,  on  which  the  lady  could  naturally  calculate 
on  account  of  the  superioritv  of  her  condition,  was  considered 
as  a  special  guaranty  on  tne  part  of  the  individual,  whose 
lady  she  was  to  pretend  to  be.  The  contrary  was  presumed  to 
take  place  in  cases,  where  the  knight  was  superior  in  rank  to 
his  lady.  It  was  apprehended,  that  the  latter  might  not  sustain 
her  moral  dignity  sufficiently  well  with  a  chevauer,  for  whose 
rank  she  could  not  avoid  having  more  or  less  regard. 

-  We  have  already  been  able  to  infer  from  several  passages  of 
this  exposition,  and  it  is  proper  to  repeat  it  more  expressly, 
that  alt  this  theory  of  duvwic  love  nad  a  q)ecial,  fixed,  and 
precise  langaaffe  or  its  own,  as  original  in  every  respect  as  were 
the  ideas  which  it  served  to  convey.  I  have  aireaay  explained 
a  number  of  its  terms,  and  I  shall  natural|[y  have  occasion 
to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  it,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to 
expound  the  system  of  poetry  in  which  it  still  exists  entire, 
though  already  full  of  obscurities  and  difficulties.  For  the 
present,  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficient  to  revert  for  a  moment  to 
certain  characteristic  expressions,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
use  without  bein^  able  to  dwell  upon  their  explanation. 

The  complication  of  opinions  and  ideas,  of  affections  and 
habits,  which  prompted  the  chevalier  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  a  lady,  and  by  which  he  strove  to  prove  to  her  bis 
love,  and  to  merit  hers  in  return,  was  expressed,  ip  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours,  by  a  single  word,  bj  the  word  dam- 
neij  a  derivation  of  domna.  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Latin  domina,  lady,  mistress.  ^Uiis  word,  which  in 
the  French  of  the  present  day  can  only  be  rendered  bj  the 
paraphrastic  expression  of  "  cmvalric  gallantry,"  had  in  the  old 
French  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  exact  equivalent,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  its  transcript,  in  the  term  donnoy  or  oW- 
noy,  to  which  I  accordingly  shall  have  recourse  in  translate 
ing  it.  From  domnei  was  derived  the  verb  domneiar,  to  in- 
dicate the  act  or  habit  of  rendering  to  the  ladies  the  service, 
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attention,  or  hom^,  which  was  regarded  as  their  due ;  and 
lastljr  the  appellative^  domneiairey  to  qutdify  the  man,  devoted 
to  this  service  and  this  homage. 

The  mere  existence  of  these  words  is  an  important  and  curi- 
ous fact  in  the  history^  of  modem  civilization.  jOiej  are  perhaps 
the  only  examples,  in  the  immense  repertory  m  human  lan- 
guages, of  terms  expressly  made  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  ' 
and  consecrating  the  respectful  submission,  the  enthusiastic  de- 
votion of  force  to  grace  and  beauty. 

There  is  a  point  on  which  the  chivalry  of  the  south  of  France 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  North.  In  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  system  of 
feudahsm  was  legally  inseparable  from  that  of  chivalry.  Those 
only  could  become  chevaliers,  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  feudal  privileges.^  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  whicn  are  now 
and  then  recorded  in  history,  only  serve  to  bring  out  its  rigor 
and  its  generalilj  into  bolder  relielf.  The  king  atone  possessed 
t^  right  of  conferring  the  tank  and  privileges  of  knighthood 
upon  a  serf.  The  barons,  who  sometimes  unaertook  to  exercise 
the  same  right,  were  regarded  as  invaders  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  incurred  the  risk  of  punishment,  however  powerful  they 
might  be.  In  1280  and  12S1,  Gui,  the  count  of  Tlanders,  was 
condemned  by  two  consecutive  decrees  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  for  havmg  made  a  chevalier  of  a  viUein  without  permis- 
sion from  the  kmg.  At  a  later  date,  Bobert,  count  of  ]N  overs, 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  conferred  the  dignity  of 
kn^hthood  on  two  of  his  vassals,  who,  though  of  noble  origin, 
were  not  sufficiently  entitled  to  such  an  elevation. 

The  opinion  of  Germany  on  this  subject  was  still  more  rigid 
than  that  of  France.  The  law,  which  authorized  the  merchants 
to  arm  themselves  with  a  swora,  as  a  weapon  of  self-defence  on 
their  journeys,  obliged  them  to  carry  this  sword  suspended  from 
their  saddUeHi)OW,  and  not  from  their  girdle,  for  fear  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  knights.  The  German  writers  who  followed 
their  emperor  to  Italy,  and  who  have  described  the  wars  in  that 
country,  found  it  one  of  the  most  surprising  curiosities,  to  wit- 
ness them  decorating  with  the  order  of  knighthood  men  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  simple  artisans.  One  of  their 
number,  who  h^  left  us  an  account  in  verse  of  the  quarrels  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  with  the  Lombards,  thus  concludes  the 
portrait,  which  he  has  drawn  with  considerable  detail  and  ex- 
actness, of  the  inhabitants  of  upper  Italy : 

"  In  order  to  expel  the  enemy  from  their  frontiers,  and  to 
insure  the  defence  of  their  country  by  means  of  arms,  they  per- 
mit every  man,  however  low  his  rank,  to  gird  about  the  sword 
of  chivalry,  a  thing  which  France  accounts  disgraceful" 
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With  laws  and  usages  like  these,  chiyaby  could  never  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  the  feudal  cf^te.  nor  could  the  number  of 
knights  ever  exceed  that  of  the  feudal  proprietors.  In  such  a 
state  of  tbin|B;Sy  the  privileges  and  the  nonors  attached  to  the 

Srofession  or  a  chevalier  remained  identified  with  that  of  feu- 
alism  itself:  thev  could  not  extend  themselves  to  any  other 
class  of  societv.  This  was  e<]^uallv  true  of  the  moral  ideas,  the 
generous  sentiments,  the  pohshea  manners,  in  a  word,  of  ever^ 
element  of  civilization,  wnich  had  found  its  way  into  the  chi- 
valric  institutions.  All  this,  like  chivalry  itself,  remained  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  privileged  caste. 

It  was  different  in  the  south  of  France.  There  chivalry  not 
only  propagated  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  feudal  caste,  but 
it  even  transcended,  as  it  were,  the  chivalric  order  itself. 
Divested  of  its  name,  its  formulas,  its  material  accessories, 
and  of  the  established  ceremonial  for  the  creation  of  its  mem- 
bers; reduced  solelv  to  moral  and  social  impulses,  to  sentiments, 
and  to  that  sort  of  neroism  which  constituted  its  soul,  its  inter- 
est, and  its  character,  chivalry  had  in  fact  become  rather  the 
feneral  mode  of  existence  to  society  in  the  south  of  Europe 
uring  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  than  the  particular 
mode  of  life  of  one  of  the  classes  or  castes  of  that  society.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  society  in  question,  the  virtues, 
the  qualities,  the  affections,  and  the  pursmts  of  chivalry  were 
not  always  joined  to  its  established  attributes  or  titles ;  that  on 
the  contrary  they  were  often  found  independent  of  this  title  and 
these  attributes,  either  in  isolated  personages,  or  in  the  elite  of 
the  population  of  the  cities,  or  even  collectively  in  those  small 
bodies  politic,  which  constituted  the  free  states  of  this  epoch. 

The  Provencal  biographies  make  mention  of  certain  person- 
ages, who,  though  they  are  expressly  styled  lorgneSj  are 
nevertheless  described  with  attributes  which  ordinarily  were 
deemed  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  character  and  tne  pro- 
fession of  chevaliers,  it  is  under  this  aspect,  that  they  represent 
a  certain  Pierre  Pelissier,  in  other  respects  but  little  known, 
and  to  all  appearances  of  little  importance  as  a  Troubadour. 
"  Pierre  P^Ussier,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  from  Marcel,  a 
market-town  in  the  viscounty  of  Turenne.  He  was  a  brave  and 
valiant  commoner,  full  of  lioeralit;^  and  courtesy,  who  by  his 
prowess  and  his  prudence  rose  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  vis- 
count, that  the  latter  made  him  haiU  of  all  his  domain.^  The 
Provenjal  biographer  would  have  employed  no  other  terms  in 
delineating  the  portrait  of  a  renowned  chevalier. 

^  "Peire  Peltflsien  il  fo  de  Marcel,  d'ttn  boro  dtl  reseomte  de  Torr«na ;  borges  fo 
TaikDi  6  pros  e  1m>m  •  eortei;  e  moatet  ea  si  fnA  Ttlor  per  proet*  e  per  sen  qn'el 
▼eicoms  lo  feti  baile  de  tata  la  sua  terra."— /Zoyiumani,  toL  y.  p.  321.— j^ 
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After  this  brief  bio^phical  notice,  I  will  quote  a  passage 
which  is  still  more  cunous,  and  which  may  serve  a9  a  commen- 
taiy  on  the  former.  It  belongs  to  an  entirely  descriptive  or 
didactic  piece  by  Amand  de  Marveil,  in  which  this  elegant 
Ttonbadour,  while  passing  in  review  the  different  social  condi- 
tions of  his  time  (which  was  abont  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century),  describes  and  estimates  them  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination and  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  then  in  vogue. 
We  will  in  the  first  place  see  in  what  manner  he  speaks  oithe 
chevaliers,  and  how  he  discriminates  the  different  kinds  of 
merit  for  which  they  might  become  distinguished, 

"The  chevaliers  nave  aiverse  merits,  as  you  can  readily  ima- 
gine. Some  are  ^ood  warriors,  others  are  good  conductors 
(hospitallers,  receivmg  strangers  and  travellers,  and  entertaining 
them  with  magnificence) ;  some  serve  the  ladies  well,  and  others 
are  distin^shed  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  arms  and  ornaments ; 
some  are  brave  in  chivalric  enterprises,  and  others  are  agreeable 
at  court.  It  is  difficult  to  find  all  these  qualities  unit^  in  the 
same  person ;  but  he  who  possesses  the  most  of  them,  has  the 
largest  amount  of  merit.  JBut  as  for  him,  who  possesses  none 
of  Siem,  though  he  may  bear  the  name  of  chevaher,  I  neverthe- 
less do  not  regard  him  such  for  all  that"  * 

After  having  thus  passed  in  review  the  chevaliers,  he  comes 
to  the  commoners,  concerning  whom  he  discourses  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms;  "15ie  commoners  have  likewise  several  kinds  of 
merit.  Some  are  persons  of  quality,  and  distinguish  themselves 
by  honorable  actions :  others  are  noble  by  nature,  and  comport 
tiiemselves  accordingly.  There  are  others,  really  gallant,  cour- 
teous, frank,  and  merry,  who,  if  they  are  in  want,  understand 
the  art  of  pleasing  witJi  their  clever  words,  and  who  frequent 
the  courts  to  make  themselves  agreeable;  who,  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  ways  of  loving  and  serving  the  ladies,  appear  in 
noble  attire  and  figure  to  advantage  at  the  tournaments  and 

^This  long  piece,  fai  the  form  of  ui  epietle  of  fhe  iIoMrfrt  Und,  Isfomnd  entke  in  Bey- 
novard,  vol.  i?.  pp.  405-418.    The  piesage  relatiDg  to  the  knSghte  is  m  foUowi : 

**  li  eayalier  «n  preti 
Si  com  anzir  podeti : 
lA  nn  eon  bon  gnenier, 
L*aiitre  bon  condnchier; 
L*nn  an  pretz  de  serrir, 
L'aolre  ae  gen  ganir ; 
L'on  son  pros  caralier. 
L'antr'  en  oort  plazentier.'* 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

He  next  epeakaof  the  lailea;  "Lag  donaa  eiiiiiiniena  Anpyeta  dlrenameps;  Laannaa 
de  beUeza,  Las  antras  de  proesa^"  etc.,  etc  Then  comes  the  passage  lelatiTe  to  the 
commoners,  liere  translated:  "  Li  borzes  eissamens  An  pretz  dlTersamens;  Li  on  son 
de  paratge  E  fim  UHIm  d'agradatge,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  laslij  the  olernr:  **Li  clerc,  per 
cnfanese  Sab  hom  lo  mal  el  be,  An  preti,  i^  com  a'eauhai,  Aitai  com  io  oa  diraiy** 
etc.,  etc«-^£tf. 
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martial  sports,  proYinff  themselves  oonrteous  and  excdlent  com- 
pany tO'  every  good  judge.  Of  others,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 
1  give  them  up  entirely ;  for  him,  who  can  neither  do  nor  say 
anything  well,  I  do  not  include  among  those  whom  men  esteem 
or  distinguish ;  I  do  not  put  him  into  my  verses.^' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  institute  a  more  formal  and  more 
intimate  comparison  between  that  select  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  which  was  desi^ated  by  the  name  of  borgttesiOj  and 
the  feudal  caste  of  chevaliers,  as  far  as  the  tastes,  habits,  senti- 
ments, and  pretensions  of  chivalry  are  concerned.  And  this 
species  of  moral  identity,  this  de  facto  equality  of  the  two  classes 
was  so  striking  and  so  ^nerally  recognized,  that  it  led,  in  some 
cities  at  least,  to  a  pohtical  identitv  and  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges. At  Avignon,  for  example,  the  honorMe  commoners,  as 
tiiey  were  termed,  or  those,  who,  without  being  knights,  still 
lived  Bft&r  the  manner  of  knights,  enjoved  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  immunities,  as  the  latter.  Inis  fact  is  proved  by  an 
article  of  the  ancient  statutes  of  Aviffnon* 

This  point  being  established,  it  wiU  be  easier  for  me  to  make 
the  reaaer  comprehend  what  I  have  still  further  to  say  resDOct- 
in^  the  chivalry  of  the  South.  I  have  thus  far  only  ccmsiaered 
it  m  its  influence  on  the  chiefs  or  principal  members  of  the  feu- 
dal caste,  rather  than  on  the  entire  order.  But,  re^^arded  within 
these  limits,  the  instituticm  will  not  become  suffici^itly  known 
to  us.  It  has  other  interesting  or  curious  sides,  whidi  we  could 
scarcely  recognito.  if  we  saw  it  only  at  the  courts  of  kings>  of 
great  barcms,  or  ot  wealthy  seigniors. 

The  sentiments  and  principles  of  Rivalry  had,  in  fact,  some* 
thing  too  elevated  and!^  too  absolute  about  them,  to  find  thar 
free  plav  and  full  development  within  the  somewhat  narrow 
circle  of  feudal  etiquette  and  its  political  interests.  The  higher 
a  knidit  stood  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  the  more  extensive 
were  his  relations,  and  the  less  was  ne  able  to  do  all  that  the 
laws  of  chivalry  required  of  him,  and  to  do  nothing  but  what 
they  required.  It  could  happen  (in  fact  it  frequently  did), 
that  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  ambition  as  a  political 
chief  and  his  duty  as  a  knight,  and  in  that  event,  ambition  was 
almost  always  destined  to  cany  the  dav.  Such  chevaliers  ha- 
bitually compounded,  as  it  were,  with  the  institution;  they 
adopted  of  it  all  that  could  embellish,  enliven,  and  give  variety 
to  their  moral  and  social  life,  but  they  were  not  very  particular 
about  it  in  matters  which  were  opposed  to  Hxeii  material  in- 
terests. In  short  the  positiea  and  the  convdnieBces  of  a  great 
feudal  seignior  almost  necessarily  involved  something  tihiat  by 
its  very  nature  was  calculated  to  impede  the  flnee  play  of  the 
chivaLric  spirit,  to  curb  it  eveiy  moment,  and  on  its  most  heroic 
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sides.  It  is  tme,  we  have  seen.  powerM  barons,  such  as  the 
marquis  of  Monlierrat  and  the  aauphin  of  Auvergne,  adher- 
ing to  the  yerj  letter  of  chiyahry,  and  subordinating  grave 
political  interests  to  it;  but  these  are  curious  exceptions. to  the 
general  rule,  against  which  thej  prove  nothing. 

In  order  tiiat  the  principles  of  chivalry  mimt  be  carried  into 
practice  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  in  order  mat  the  institution 
might  approximatei  as  closely  as  possible,  to  its  ideal  end,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  extend  itself  to  classes 
of  society  more  disinterested  than  the  higher  feudal  classes,  and 
more  at  liberty  to  perform  whatever  the  mstitution  commanded 
that  was  generous,  diflBicult,  or  even  extrava^nt.  Now  such 
classes  existed  at  an  eaiiy  date  in  the  south  ofTrance. 

Even  among  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  second  and  third  order, 
among  those  more  or  less  powerful  vassals,  who  ordinarily  com- 
posed the  court  of  the  great  barons,  and  rendered  them  military 
service  either  in  payment  for  their  lands  and  chateaux  or  for 
the  ofiBices  and  titles  which  they  held  from  them— even  among 
these  seignior-vassals,  I  say,  the  system  of  chivalry  had  already 
undergone  remarkable  modifications  from  its  very  origin. 

The  title  of  chevalier  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  feudal 
caste,  the  title  par  exceUenee^  and  one  which  it  was  customary 
to  add  to  every  other,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  moral 
and  poetical  lustre,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  the  relations  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  which  subsisted  between  all  those  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  this  title,  whether  they  were  suzerains 
or  vassskts,  must  have  proved  advantageous  to  the  latter.  'Die 
field  of  chivalric  virtues  opened  a  new  career,  where  the  infe- 
rior had  many  a  chance  of  equalling  or  surpassing  his  superior 
in  renown  and  glorv.  The  consideration,  therefore,  which  the 
petty  feudatory  nad  acquired  in  the  capacity  of  a  kight,  must 
nave  proved  an  additional  means  for  ameliorating  his  condition 
as  a  vassal. 

The  fact  is,  that  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  vassals  of  the 
great  feudal  proprietors  had  gained  considerably  in  point  of 
mond  and  political  di^itjr,  and  that  if  chivalry  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  this  amelioration  of  their  lot,  it  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  it  considerably.  ' 

Bio  vagueness,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  mobility  of  the  feu- 
dal law  during  tne  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  commtmi- 
cated  themselves  necessarily  to  all  the  political  transactions  of 
those  times,  to  the  division  of  territorv,  to  the  truces,  the  alli- 
ances, and  the  treaties  of  peace.  These  transactions  being 
nearly  all  of  them  the  result  cf  a  transient  necessity,  were  nearly 
all  of  them  violated,  as  soon  as  this  necessity  had  tlisappearea. 

Tl^en  it  was. required  to. give  them  a  little  secunty,  the 
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barons,  who  were  the  contracting  parties,  agreed  to  pat  them 
under  the  respectiye  guaranty  of  tneir  principal  vassals ;  and 
this  guaranty  was  certainly  at  that  time  the  best  that  could  be 
given,  it  being  derived  from  the  very  force  which  the  contract- 
mg  parties  might  have  been  able  to  employ  to  violate  their 
contract.  There  are  a  number  of  such  treaties,  concluded  in 
the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  between  seigniors  of  the 
south  of  France,  in  which  each  of  them  produces  as  guaranties 
for  his  engagements,  a  certain  number  of  his  principal  cheva- 
liers, who  declare  themselves  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  treaty.  Among  these  treaties,  there  are  some  in  which  it  is 
expressly  stipulated,  that  the  chevaliers  should  declare  them- 
selves aj^inst  their  own  suzerain,  in  case  the  latter  should  fail 
to  fulfillhis  engagements,  and  that  they  should  compel  him  by 
force  to  keep  them. 

According  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  feudal  law,  every 
suzerain  had  the  right  of  selecting  anv  of  his  vassals  as  hostages 
for  the  insurance  of  his  promises,  without  the  latter  having  any 
recourse  against  him  in  case  of  treason  or  breaches  of  fidelity. 
The  above-named  clauses  of  tiie  treaties,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  may  be  regarded  as  striking  exceptions  to  these,  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  not  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism  as  with  that  of  chivalry,  in  which  peace  was  tne  ulti- 
mate object,  before  which  the  accidental  conventions  of  political 
feudalism  occasionally  vanished  into  insignificance. 

Among  the  different  transactions  of  uie  kind  which  I  have 
just  described,  there  were  some  in  which  the  mediation  of  the 
Kniehts  of  a  great  baron,  as  his  responsible  guaranties,  entered 
still  more  especially  into  the  spirit  and  ODJect  of  chivalry. 
They  were  those  in  which  security  for  the  fulfillment  of  pro- 
mises, made  for  the  advantage  or  the  honor  of  a  lady,  was  re- 
quired. 

I  have  already  noticed  elsewhere,  with  what  facility  the 
feudal  seizors  repudiated  their  wives,  whenever  they  could 
add  to  their  power  or  their  territory  by  the  act  It  hence  often 
happened,  that  women,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  chances 
of  this  dreaded  repudiation,  would  stipulate,  in  the  marriage 
contracts,  for  positive  guaranties  on  this  subject,  and  depend 
upon  the  chevaliers  ana  vassals  of  their  husbands  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  i^;reements.  Thus,  for  example,  to  cite  a  particu- 
lar instance  of  the  kind,  when  William  Vll.,  seignior  of  Mont- 
C oilier,  was  married  to  Matilda  of  Burgundy  ^in  1156),  the 
tter  demanded  security  for  heavv  damages,  in  case  she 
should  happen  to  be  repudiated ;  and  eighteen  of  the  principal 
chevaliers  of  William  engi^^ed  with  an  oatii  to  interfere  with 
all  their  power,  to  guarantee  to  Matilda  the  stipulated  advan- 
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tages,  if  she  should  ever  happen  to  Buffer  any  injustice  in  this 
respect* 

In  this  and  in  similar  cases,  which  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, chivalry  adopted  a  legal  form  of  action ;  the  vassals 
became  its  organs  at  the  risk  of  coming  into  collision  with  tiieir 
seigniors,  out  of  love  for  their  favorite  mstitution.  This  is  still 
another  point  on  which  chivaliy  was  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to 
feudalism. 

But  besides  these  chevaliers  attached  in  the  capacibr  of  feud- 
atories to  their  courts,  to  their  government,  or  to  their  person, 
the  great  feudal  proprietors  had  other  chevaliers  in  their  armies, 
who  served  them  for  a  stipulated  length  of  time,  in  considera* 
tion  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  and  who,  not  holding  any  land  in 
fee  from  tnem,  were  simply  their  men-at-arms,  without  being 
properly  their  rassals. 

These  warriors,  though  most  generally  of  the  feudal  race,  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  feudal  order,  in  which,  or  rather  by 
the  side  of  which,  they  only  figured  as  a  sort  of  appendix  or 
accessory. 

This  species  of  military  service  was  by  its  verj  nature  more 
temporary,  free,  and  changeable  than  that  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  territorial  vassalage,  and  the  knights  who  thus 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  counts,  formed  a  numer- 
ous class  in  the  ensemble  of  the  chivalric  order,  and  one  dis- 
tinct from  every  other.  Instead  of  being  to  a  certain  extent 
attached  to  the  soil  of  a  feoff,  and  consequently  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  one  and  the  same  suzerain,  Aese  knights  were  volun- 
tary, itinerant,  and  at  liberty  to  carry  tiieir  bravery  wherever 
they  miffht  be  able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  rrovensal  poems  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  chevaliers, 
who  were  thus  exempt  from  feudel  trammels.  They  represent 
'them  as  always  ready  to  quit  the  seignior,  with  whom  they 
were  displeased,  and  to  look  for  another  one  more  worthy  of 
them,  afraid  of  nothing  but  long  intervals  of  peace,  upon  the 
watch  for  every  war,  and  sure  to  be  well  received  wherever 
there  was  one. 

Large  numbers  of  these  chevaliers  were  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  service  of  the  same  master,  and  then  they  consti- 
tuted a  particular  corps  of  the  regular  army,  of  which  all  the 
members  were,  by  virtue  of  their  equality  of  rank,  subjected  to 
tiie  same  discipline,  the  same  government,  bound  by  the  same 
obligations,  and  in  possession  of  the  same  privileges. 

It  is  to  tnis  class  of  chevaliers,  that  many  of  tne  characteris- 
tics and  usua^es,  vaguely  recorded  in  historical  documents  as 
the  characteristics  and  usages  of  chivalrv,  are  more  especially 
to  be  attributed.    It  was  tibe  common  rufe  of  their  conduct  and 
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of  their  service,  when  a  number  dT  them  faa&d  themselTeB  at- 
Bociated  in  the  pay  of  the  &ame  sei^ior,  that,  more  than  any- 
thing elfle,  made  chivalrj  a  military  institntioD. 

The  positive  and'regolatiye  part  of  this  institution  is  very 
little  known  at  present,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  »< 
tent  it  was  uniibrm  or  not  so  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  where  chivaliy  was  in  force.  Of  all  tiiese  countries, 
Spain  is  perhaps  the  one  which  might  offer  us  the  most  ves- 
tiges of  the  organization  of  these  voluntary  chevaliers  into 
pfuiicular  corps  of  the  army,  prior  to  the  nuddle  of  the  thii> 
teenth  centurv.  The  collection  of  laws  and  usages,  compiled 
by  Kin^  Alphonso  X.,  under  the  title  of  "The  Seven  Parts'* 

SUM  Stete  ParUda8)j  furnishes  us  a  few,  on  which  I  shall 
Iwell  for  a  moment,  and  so  much  the  more  readily,  as  they  are 
not  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain.  They  have  eveiy 
appearance  of  representing  what  was  taking  place  north  of  the 
I*yrenees. 

According  to  this  document,  the  common  discipline  of  the 
voluntary  chevaliers  was  different  in  times  of  peace  fix>m  what 
it  was  in  times  of  war,  and  extended  to  the  minutest  details  of 
their  government.  Everything  was  prescribed  bv  law,  even 
to  the  color  of  their  dress.  The  red,  the  ydlow,  tne  green,  in 
a  word,  the  lively^  striking,  and  agreeable  colors  were  selected. 
Everything  relatmg  to  their  mode  of  life  was  to  contribute  to 
their  alacrity  and  self-confidence.  The  brown,  the  grey,  and 
every  sombre  color  would  have  appeared  on  them  as  a  sign  of 
sadness  or  dejection,  and  dejection  was  in  their  estimation  tan- 
tamount to  cowardice.^ 

Their  mode  of  life  in  times  of  war  appears  to  have  been 
strictly  regulated  and  very  rigid.  They  had  two  repasts  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  other  after  sunset 
in  the  evening.  The  first  of  these  roasts  was  verjr  moderate, 
so  that,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  wounded  dunng  the  day, 
their  wounds  might  be  attended  with  less  serious  consequences. 
Their  evening  repast  was  the  principal  one.  But  in  the  even- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  morning,  they  were  intentionally  supplied 
with  none  but  viands  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  with  wine  of 
indifferent  quality.  Between  their  repasts  they  drank  only 
water,  except  in  excessively  hot  weather,  wh^  they  weare 
allowed  to  add  a  little  vinegar  to  their  wat^. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  active  warfkre,  it  was  not. 
deemed  necessary  to  talk  to  them  about  it:  but  in  times  of 
peace,  the  matter  seemed  less  superfluous,  and  in  order  to  keep 

*  Compare  La$  SkU  Pariida$  dd  rtn  JJfimao  d  Sabio,  Madrid,  1807.  The  ]sw» 
regnlMtoff  the  actione  and  life  of  tiie  k^hti  are  oontalned  In  the  XXIit  Tltvlo  of  Ite 
MooBd  PrnHd*  and  art  S6  te  nonber.^^  VoL  IL,  p.  Wl-HB^Sd. 
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iheir  conra^  in  a  skate  of  exaltation,  which  might  be  called 
into  requisition  ererj  moment,  a  lecture  adapted  to  the  pnr- 
pose  was  delivered  before  them  daring  their  repasts.  It  was 
customary  to  read  to  them  some  real  or  fictitious  narrative  of 
imcient  wars  or  of  the  gallant  exnloits  of  the  chevaliers  of  olden 
times,  and  in  default  of  written  niatories  of  this  kind,  thej  had 
the  heroic  ballads  of  the  Jon^eors. 

But  independently  of  liie  particular  duties,  which  resulted 
from  their  common  organization  and  service,  tbe  voluntary 
knights,  like  all  the  rest,  were  bound  by  the  generous  duties  of 
chivaliy,  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  work  for 
the  reestablishment  of  order,  wherever  they  saw  it  disturbed, 
to  the  resnectful  service  of  the  ladies,  and  to  the  defence  of  re* 
ligion.  lli^e  is  even  a  usage,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
stronger  and  more  considerate  intention  on  their  part  to  fulfill 
these  duties.  It  was  a  common  custom  amoug  them  to  get  an 
indelible  mark  imprinted  on  their  riffht  arm  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remind  diem  of  their  devoirs. 

These  few  traits  of  the  ancient  common  discipline  of  the  vo^ 
Inntarv  knights  will  sufSce  to  show,  that  their  condition  as 
chevaliers  had  something  more  fixed  and  earnest  about  it  than 
that  of  the  isolated  barons  and  sei^iors  of  tibe  chateaux.  The 
institution  presents  itself  under  a  simpler  and  more  austere  form 
among  them  than  among  the  rest. 

It  was,  however,  after  all  not  in  these  little  corps  of  the 
regular  army,  that  chivalry  could  attain  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment, which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  consider. 

Hiere  is  nothing  more  characteristic  and  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  civilization  in  the  south  of  France,  than  the  connec- 
tion or  rather  the  intimate  union  between  chivaliy  and  poetry. 
This  union  took  place  in  everv  sense  and  in  spite  of  all  tiiie 
obstacles,  which  the  social  and.  political  conveniences  seemed 
to  oppose  to  it.  From  the  moment  that  love  had  become  a  sort 
of  cuitufl  and  its  songs  a  species  of  hymns,  the  poetic  talent 
became  almost  the  necessary  complement  of  chivalric  gallantry 
and  consequently  of  chivalry  itself.  Every  seignior,  great  or 
small,  was  required  to  know  something  about  the  artofmaking 
Tcrses  and  exerted  himself  to  make  some ;  he  who  did  not 
write  was  at  least  supposed  to  like  and  to  appreciate  those  of 
others. 

Of  nearly  five  hundred  southern  Troubadours,  whose  names 
Iiave  come  down  to  us,  one  half  at  least  are  fix>m  the  feudal 
classes. 

l^iis  general  demand  for  poetry,  in  flie  higher  classes  of 
aoeiety,  proved  a  strong  incitement  to  the  inferior  classes  to 
cultivate  this  art,  and  every  other  connected  with  it    Every 
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commoDor,  the  son  of  every  laborer  or  serf,  who  might  become 
diBtinffuished  in  it,  was  sure  of  finding^  it  a  passport  to  some 
one  of  the  petty  feudal  courts  of  his  time,  and  of  being  wel- 
come wherever  ne  might  choose  to  present  himself. 

This  social  importance  oi  the  poets  by  profession  gave  rise  to 
something  more  than  mere  relations  of  patronage  and  amihr 
between  these  poets  and  their  rivals  of  the  feimal  race*  \X 
led  to  an  intimate  approximation,  a  sort  of  amalgamation  of 
the  two  classes. 

In  consequence  of  the  division  of  property,  as  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  a  multitude  of  nefs  of  moderate  extent 
became  at  last  so  comminuted  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  means 
of  an  easy  subsistence  to  its  too  nemerous  proprietors,  with 
whom  the  merry  and  brilliant  life  of  chevaliers  was  conse- 
quently utterly  out  of  the  question.  It  not  unfrequenUy 
happened,  that  the  manor  of  a  miserable  chateau,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty  men,  was  divided  between 
three  or  four  brothers  or  cousins,  who  lived  there  in  a  state  of 
the  most  unchivalric  anxiety  and  distress.  It  was  then  almost 
indispensably  necessary  that  some  of  them  should  go  elsewhere 
in  search  of  their  fortunes,  and  those  that  went  were  invariably 
such  as  had  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence  and  energy  of 
character. 

Some,  without  any  other  possession  but  their  horse  and  arms, 
threw  tnemselves  into  the  adventurous  careers  of  chivalry. 
Others,'  to  whom  the  poetical  professions  appeared  more  invit- 
ing, became  masters  of  gallantry  and  courtesy,  Troubadouis 
and  Jongleurs  even;  and  they  thus  easily  found  m  the  chateaux 
of  others  the  agreeable  life  and  the  consideration,  which  would 
always  have  ^en  wanting  to  them  in  their  own.  There  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  suspicion,  that  the  profession  of  Trouba- 
dour in  a  poor  feudal  proprietor,  was  ever  looked  upon  as 
derogatory  to  his  rank  as  a  cnevdier. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Troubadour  by  profession,  whatever 
miffht  have  been  the  class  of  society  he  was  Dom  in,  provided  be 
had  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  in  his  art  and  a  liberal  seig- 
nior for  his  patron  or  his  iriend,  could  always  rise  without  any 
difficulty  to  the  rank  of  a  chevalier.  All  thiat  he  was  requirea 
to  do  was  to  express  his  desire  to  that  effect,  and  to  exhibit  a 
little  inclination  for  war,  for  tournaments,  and  for  otiier  chival- 
ric  exercises.  There  was,  therefore,  in  society,  a  constant 
transition  from  the  poetical  professions  to  chivalry  and  from 
chivalry  to  the  poetical  professions. 

These  Troubadour  cnevaliers  and  chevalier  Troubadours, 
these  nobles  in  whom  the  poetic  genius  and  that  of  chivalry 
were  indivisibly  united,  could  never  have  transcended  the 
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ordmary  limits  of  their  resj^ctire  classes  without  a  sort  of  in- 
diyiduai  energy  and  oririnality.  There  were  necessarily 
amonff  thorn  men  of  a  restless  character,  of  delicate  sentiments 
and  of  a  lively  imagination ;  men  who  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  eicaltmg  and  consolidating  the  alliance  between  poetry 
and  military  prowess.  It  would  have  been  diflScult  for  such 
men  not  to  have  carried  soraethinff  of  their  character,  of  the 
exalted  turn  and  poetical  tone  of  uieir  ideas  into  the  usages 
of  chivalry.  They  naturally  constituted  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  ingenious  portion  of  the  chivalric  order,  consequently 
the  one  which  was  oest  calculated  to  introduce  into  the  exer- 
cises, the  practices  and  opinions  of  chivalry,  the  modifications 
and  innovations  by  which  the  latter,  as  a  living  and  changing 
institution,  followed  the  progressive  refinements  of  society. 
Too  poor  to  signalize  themselves  by  anj  acts  of  prodigalitv,  of 
liberality  or  of  courtly  magnificence,  like  the  chevaliers  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  feudal  order,  they  were,  by  way  of  cpm- 
pensation,  independent  of  all  the  social  and  political  con- 
veniences at  variance  with  those  of  chivalry.  "Whatever  plans 
they  might  conceive  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
institution,  they  were  at  liberty  to  put  in  practice.  Having  no 
positive  interests  of  their  own  to  manage,  and  no  sacrifices  to 
make  to  the  decorum  of  an  eminent  rank,  they  could  with 
honor,  undertake  new  enterprises,  and  strange  ones  even,  pro- 
vided they  were  only  included  within  the  scope  of  chivahic 
ideas. 

After  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  existence  of  this 
almost  exclusively  poetical  class  of  knights,  I  think  it  will  be 
easier  to  comprehend  certain  developments  of  chivalry,  which 
may  be  denominated  its  poetical  developments.  Of  these 
knight-errantry  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  This  depart- 
ment of  chivalry,  with  the  idea  of  wnich  the  romances  ot  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  associated  so  much 
ridicule,  was  nevertheless  in  its  principle  nothing  more  than 
the  most  direct  and  rigorous  application  of  the  noblest  precept 
of  chivalry,  that  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

After  the  institution  had  extended  itself  from  the  class  of 
feudal  proprietors  to  men,  who,  though  for  the  most  part  des- 
cended from  the  ancient  Germanic  conquerors,  had  nevertheless 
nothing  more  than  a  pecuniary  salary  for  their  services  to 
depend  upon,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  and  of  a  more  adventuresome 
disposition  among  these  men,  who,  instead  of  waiting  on  some 
fixed  post  for  the  occasions  of  defending  the  oppressed,  were 
prompted  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  these  occasions. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fac^  that  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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wbere  there  were  cheralierB,  there  was  a  particidar  elaa  of 
diem  which  was  dcflignated  by  the  title  of  inigfatB-errant.  It 
ia  also  certain  that  the  motiTe  <d  thw  appeUation  was  ererf- 
where  the  Bame ;  that  eyeijwhere  it  was  ap|>Hed  to  warriorB, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proof  of  theu*  brarerj,  tiieir 
strength  and  intrepidity,  went  mto  distant  countries  in  seardi 
of  opportunities  for  protecting  the  oppressed,  ef  bracing 
dangers^  in  diort,  of  6]q>loits  and  adventures. 

This  usage  must  have  been  ouite  common  in  1341  amonf  the 
En^ish  kni^ts,  since  we  find  that  Henry  lEL  conceiyed  the 
idea  of  subjecting  it  to  the  same  tax  with  that  of  the  tooniameiitB* 
It  may,  therefore,  be  r^arded  as  certain,  that  tiie  khights- 
errant  ori^ally  passed  from  reality  into  the  romances,  although 
the  latter  may  have  subsequentlr  contributed  to  impart  a 
greater  extent  and  importance  to  tne  functions  and  professrai 
of  the  former. 

It  is  in  the  poetical  monuments  of  southern  France,  that  I 
find  the  most  ancient  indications  of  knight-errantry,  and  it  is 
in  the  same  country  that  the  chiralric  manners  appear  to  me 
to  present  the  most  decided  tendency  to  this  particular  modifir 
cation  of  the  system.  The  allusions  to  fS^ts  and  ideas  of 
knight-errantry  are  not  rare  in  the  writings  of  the  Troubadours, 
but  they  do  not  teach  us  anything  of  speoal  interest  or  import- 
ance on  this  branch  of  the  institution.  Upon  the  whole  we 
can  only  conclude  from  them,  that  the  condition  of  die  knight- 
errant  was  rather  accidental  and  transitory  than  fixed  and  wat- 
manent,  eveiy  chevalier  being  at  liberty  to  put  himseli  in 
quest  of  adventui^es  for  a  limited  time,  and  afterward  again  to 
resume  the  course  of  his  habitual  life.  The  chagrins,  the 
spites,  and  the  caprices  of  love,  to  which  every  ^ght  was 
more  or  less  subjected,  must  frequently  have  become  a  motiye 
for  his  courting  the  hardships  and  sohtude  of  that  savage  life, 
which  the  redresser  of  wrongs  or  the  seeker  of  marrellous 
adventures  was  so  fond  of  leading. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  Rambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  a  Troubadour 
from  whom  I  nave  already  had  occasion  to  quote  some  verses, 
contains  a  very  remarkable  passage,  in  whicn  he  declares  his 
intention  of  entering  knight-errantry,  which  he  then  takes  oc- 
casion to  describe  in  a  very  precise  and  lively  manner.  Says 
he:  "Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  running,* protracted  vigils, 
privations  and  latigue  shall  henceforth  be  my  pastime.  Armed 
with  wood,  with  iron,  and  with  steel,  I  will  endure  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  forests  and  sequestered  paths 
shall  be  my  dwelling.  Desoarts  and  sirventes  shall  hereafter 
take  the  place  of  my  songs  of  love ;  and  FU  defend  the  wesk 
against  the  strong." 
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Tlie  alhisioiis  of  the  Provencal  poets  to  the  existenceand  condi- 
tion of  knights-errant  do  not  represent  them,  as  do  the  romances, 
as  always  isolated  and  on  the  lookout  for  adventures,  where 
e^ery  one  is  firmly  resolved  to  share  neither  the  glory  nor  the 
danger  with  any  one  else.  They  show,  on  the  contrary,  that 
quite  frequently  several  of  them  travelled  together,  who,  to  all 
appearances,  were  temporarily  associated  for  a  common  enter- 
prise or  search ;  and  it  was,  m  fact,  only  through  the  aid  of 
aucdi  associations  that  they  had  the  chance  of  accomjplishing 
anything  of  importance  for  the  object  of  their  institution. 

in  the  poetic  descriptions  of  wars,  of  encampments,  and  of 
battle^  in  which  the  Troubadours  delighted— descriptions  gene- 
rally liill  of  truth  and  energy — ^the  idea  of  knight-errantry  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  ordinary  and  -acknowledged  accessory,  whidi 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  chevaliers  &equentiy  descended 
from  the  eminence  of  their  ideal  tasks,  as  champions  for  the 
defence  of  feebleness  and  innocence,  in  order  to  }>articij)ate  in 
the  vulgar  quarrels  between  the  kings  and  powerftil  seigniors, 
deciding  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  one  who  could  offer  them 
the  greatest  reward :  and  this  is  one  of  the  sides  by  which  knight- 
errantry  was  brought  into  contact  vnth  the  regular  army  of  the 
voluntary  chevaliers,  and  where  it  tended  to  coalesce  with  it 

But  the  poetical  and  historical  monuments  of  the  south  of 
France  and  of  Catalonia  make  mention  of  another  species  of 
chevaliers,  which  seems  to  have  the  most  direct  and  mtimate 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  knights-errant,  but  which  is  never- 
tiieless  distinct  from  it  in  sometiiing  more  than  tiie  mere  name. 
The  historians  and  poets  designate  these  knights  with  the  name 
of  cavalier  ealcatge^  or  savage  chevaliers.  There  are  accounts 
of  military  expediticois,  in  which  they  figure  simply  as  warriors. 
But  there  are  laws  in  which  they  are  regarded  with  disfavor, 
and  in  which  we  perceive  a  manifest  intention  to  brand  and  to 
discourage  their  mode  of  life.  -  In  1284,  James  the  First,  king 
of  Ara^n,  prohibited  in  an  exnress  article  of  certain  constitu- 
tions, wnidi  be  was  then  publishii^,  the  practice  of  making 
savage  knights.  Another  article  of  the  same  constitution  seems 
to  put  this  class  of  chevaliers  upon  a  level  with  the  Jongleurs ; 
it  prohibits  the  extension  of  a  gratuity  to  any  Jongleur, 
whether  man  or  woman,  or  to  any  cavalier  salvaigfe.  Finally, 
there  is  still  extant  a  piece  of  Provencal  poetry,  in  which  the 
title  of  Jongleur  and  tnat  of  savage  chevaher  are  likewise  asso- 
ciated, and  m  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  a  certain 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  piece  in  question,  which  is  probably  a  few  years  anterior 
to  the  constitutions  just  quoted,  is  a  satirical  tenson  between 
Bertrand  of  Lamanon,  a  cnevalier  from  the  court  of  the  Count 
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of  ProTence,  and  a  1>oubadoar  by  the  name  of  Dan  Ouigo^ 
concerning  whom  we  have  verj  little  information.  Bertrand 
reproaches  or  banters  the  latter  on  aceonnt  of  his  fimneni 
changes  of  precession  and  condition.  It  begins  in  the  follow- 
ing strain: 

^^  Friend  Oaigo,  were  I  desirous  of  knowing  the  secrets  of 
every  profession,  I  should  stand  in  need  of  thy  ability  and 
skill,  since  thou  hast  practised  all  of  them.  For  then  wert,  in 
the  first  place,  and  for  a  long  time,  oarrcttier  {i»€.  go-between), 
after  which  thou  wast  elevated  to  the  rank  of  servant-at-arms, 
to  rob  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  wherever  thou  conldst  find  th^n« 
Thou  next  becamst  a  Jongleur  (singer)  of  verses  and  of  songa, 
and  now  we  see  thee  on  the  pinnacle  of  honor,  since  the  Comit 
of  Provence  has  created  thee  knight  savage."  * 

The  most  probable  inference,  that  we  draw  from  data  as 
yague  as  these,  is,  that  these  savage  knights  were  of  an  inferi<»- 
order,  who  combined  the  professicm  of  arms  with  that  of  itiner- 
ant singers  or  reciters  of  poetry,  and  who  lived  by  the  (me  or 
the  other,  or  by  both  of  them  at  once,  as  the  occasion  might 
require.  This  was,  therefore,  an  additional  pcnnt  of  contact 
between  the  poetic  professions  and  the  feudal  classes.  I  am,, 
however,  inclmed  to  believe  that  the  particular  gn^e  of  chi- 
ralry  designated  by  the  epithet  savc^ge^  in  contra£stinction  to 
the  courteous^  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  inferior  rank  of 
the  poetic  class,  for  that  of  the  Jongleurs ;  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  latter  were  not  Mmitted,  as  were  the  Trouba- 
dours, to  the  honors  and  privileges  of  chivalry  proper. 

The  festivals,  of  which  I  have  already  spoxen,  and  oi  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again,  where  the  ideas  of  chi- 
yalry  were  reduced  to  practice  and  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
spectacles ;  those  militiuy  exercises,  where  the  adventures  of 
Imight-errantry  were  represented,  must  all  be  counted  amc^ig 
the  number  of  poetic  rennements  introduced  into  chivalry  from 
the  middle  of  tne  twelfth  to  the  middle  <C  the  thirteenm  cen- 
turies. But  these  are  not  the  only  ones,  nor  even  the  most 
striking.  We  must  add  to  them  a  variety  of  galliuit  usages, 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  enamored  knights,  as  so  many  methods 
of  proving  their  devotion,  th^  loyalty  and  their  admiration 
for  the  lacUes  of  their  choice. 

*  Baynoiiard,  toI.  t.  p.  73 : 

**  Amicz  Goigo,  be  ra'aasant  de  tos  sens, 
Gar  de  mestien  toIb  apenre  eals  sob, 
Qae  trotien  foe  una  lonn  saxon 
Poeys  ansa  dir  qae  pngfesi  a  sirren, 
Qa'  emblavas  baoos,  boczs,  fedas  e  moatos, 
Pneia  foe  Joglara  de  dir  Ten  e  obansoa ; 
Ar  est  poiatx  a  maior  onramen." 
Etc.,  etc.— ^d. 
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Sach  is,  among  others,  the  cnstom  of  challenging  the  first 
comer,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaininff  a  word  pronounced  or  an 
opinion  advanced  m  honor  of  a  la^.  These  challenffes,  how- 
ever extravagant  they  might  be,  were  none  the  less  in  narmony 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  At  a  time  when  everything  was 
decided  and  proved  by  personal  force  and  bravery,  there  could 
be  nothing  strange  in  the  idea  that  a  chevalier  should  have  re- 
course to  them  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  liveliest  and 
profoundest  of  his  convictions.  In  the  earliest  times  of  chivalry, 
a  knight  considered  it  a  distinguished  service  to  the  ladies,  if 
he  fought  to  prove  the  innocence  of  one  who  incurred  the  risk 
of  perishing  as  the  victim  of  a  capital  accusation ;  but  when 
love  had  become  the  chief  motive  of  all  chivalric  actions,  he 
scarcely  thought  that  he  was  doing  enough  for  them,  if  he 
maintamed  publicly,  at  any  risk  and  in  the  face  of  everv  oppo- 
nent, that  they  were  handsome,  discreet,  and  worthy  of  aoora- 
tion. 

We  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  another  gaUant  usage,  still 
more  singular,  more  passionately  followed,  and  perhaps  as  gene- 
ral as  that  of  those  enthusiastic  challenges  in  honor  of  the  ladies, 
although  the  Provencal  monuments  do  not  offer  so  many  mani- 
fest traces  of  its  existence. 

This  was  a  quite  peculiar  mode  of  consecrating  one's  self  to 
the  services,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  the  cultus  of  the  ladies. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  sort  of  vow,  analogous  to  the 
reli^ous  vows,  the  visible  sign  of  which  was  a  peculiar  cut  of 
the  nair,  or  perhaps  a  circular  tonsure  on  tiie  top  of  the  head, 
in  imitation  of  the  clerical  tonsure.  Granet,  a  chevalier  Trou- 
badour of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  satirical 
piece  directed  against  Sordel  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  a  refu- 
gee in  Provence,  advises  him  to  adopt  this  sort  of  tonsure,  as  a 
means  of  future  success,  in  imitation  of  upward  of  a  hundred 
other  chevaliers,  who  had  their  heads  shaved  for  the  good 
Countess  of  Bhodez.* 

These  men,  who  regarded  love  from  such  an  exalted  point  of 
view,  were  neither  great  barons  nor  powerful  feudatories ;  they 
were  most  generally  poor  chevaliers,  with  either  no  fief  at  aU 
or  with  one  of  but  trifling  value,  on  whom  the  changes  of  poli- 
tics had  scarcely  any  effect,  and  who  had  no  better  chances  for 
happiness,  for  tbrtune  and  renown  than  to  follow  freely  tiie 
most  exalted  inspirations  of  their  imagination  and  their  neart. 

*  Raynonard,  voL  v.  p.  173.    The  paange  in  qneation  is  oontiUiMd  In  an  fnooi  to  a 
piece  entitled  Coblas  d*in  Gbanit.    It  is  as  follows : 
"  Per  la  oomtessa  de  Rodes  ralen 
▲n  ras  lor  cap  cavalier  mala  de  cen ; 
E  s*BN  Sordel  le  toI  gardar  de  ftiflla 
Son  cap  rairs,  o  ja  dem  non  U  TaiUa." 
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The  biographical  fragments  relative  to  tiiie  TronbadourB  iumish 
«B  curious  particulars  in  support  of  this  general  fact.  Of  tl^ 
knights  mentioned  in  this  fregment,  who  were  more  or  less  di»- 
tinffuished  as  poets,  the  majority  belonged  to  the  inferior  classes 
of  me  feudal  order,  and  several  are  expressly  designated  as  re- 
markable for  their  porertj  and  the  obscurity  of  their  situatioii 
in  life.  Kow  it  is  precisely  to  this  portioii  <^  the  ckiyalrie 
order,  whidi  was  the  most  poetical,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the 
most  free,  and  the  most  disinterested,  that  nearly  all  the  deli- 
cate, profound  and  touching  traits,  characteristic  of  chivalrie 
love,  must  be  referred. 

In  this  middle  class  of  cheraUers  we  must  likewise  include, 
in  spite  of  his  princely  title,  the  celebrated  G^firoy  Budel, 
who  from  the  mere  report  of  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  the 
Countess  of  Tripoli  ^who  was  of  tlie  house  of  Toulouse),  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  passion  for  her,  tiiiat  he  cdebrated 
her  for  a  lon^  time  in  his  verses.  Carried  away  at  last  by  the 
desire  of  seemg  her,  he  embarked  for  BpisL,  was  taken  mor- 
tallv  sick  at  sea  and  arrived  at  Tripoli  only  to  breadie  his  last ; 
still  satisfied,  however,  to  have  purchased  at  this  nrice  ev^i  the 
happiness  of  beholding  for  a  moment  the  beautiful  princess,  the 
object  of  his  long  reveries,  and  to  see  her  touched  by  his  un- 
timely death.* 

It  18  only  among  personages  of  this  conditiDn  that  we  could 
expect  to  find  examples  similar  to  that  of  Pons  de  Capdueilh, 
a  knight  from  the  vicinity  of  Puy,  who  ^er  having  lost  Ade- 
laide de  Hereoeur,  the  wife  of  a  seienior  of  Auvergne,  whom 
he  had  sung,  adored  and  served  untu  her  death,  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  do  in  this  world,  except  to  go 
to  tbe  Holy  Land  to  die  with  his  arms  in  his  hands.t 

It  was  in  these  same  ranks  of  chivalry  that  the  ladies  had  the 
best  chance  for  finding  servants,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
prompt  obedience  to  their  prohibitions  and  commands,  whom 
they  Dy  a  mere  word  could  send  to  the  wars  against  the  in* 
fidels  beyond  the  sea  or  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  slightest  of  their  favors  over-paid  by  years  of 
hardship  and  of  perils — servants,  whose  offences  they  were  all 
sure  of  Deing  able  to  punish,  those  even  which  resulted  from 
the  excesses,  the  caprices  and  the  idle  curiosities  of  love.  Ex- 
amples analogous  to  that  of  William  de  Balaun  end  his  lady 

*  The  Prorencil  aoconnt  of  thii  adyenture  Is  found  in  Bajnovard,  toI.  t.  page  165. 
It  adds:  **Et  ella  lo  fetz  honradamen  lepeUir  en  la  maison  del  Temple  de  Tripol;  e 
pois  en  aqpel  meteli  dJa  ella  ae  rendet  monga,  per  la  dolor  <iiie  ella  ao  de  hd  e  de  la  aoa 
mort/*— £rf. 

t  The  ProTencal  biographer  lajs :  **Bt  aawtper  aMor  ma  doM  Alasais  de  Mercner. 
....  Mont  TamaTa  e  la  lanaara,  e  fee  de  Ueis  aantaa  bonaa  cansos.  E  tant 
qnan  ela  Tiaqnet  non  amet  antra ;  e  qnant  ela  fon  merta,  tl  ae  eroaet  e  paaiet  ontra  mar, 
e  lai  moric/'   Baynonard,  tqL  t.  p.  168.— i£i{. 
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Qould  not  have  been  Terjr  rare,  and  this  k  an  additional  reason 
for  inserting  it  here. 

WilUam  do  Balaon,  from  the  environs  of  Montpellier,  an 
excellaiKt  fjievalier  and  Troabadoxir  (to  nae  the  langui^  of  the 
Frcyvengal  documents),  loved  bsjA  served  Goillelmina  de  Ta^ 
viaoy  the  ladj  of  a  seisnior  of  that  name.*  He  had  obtained 
firom  her  every  favor,  timt  he  had  ventured  to  solicit;  bathe 
aniired  to  the  greatest  possible  feliciiyin  love  aud  was  not  sure 
of  having  as  yet  attained  to  it  Under  the  impression,  that  the 
happiness  of  recovmng  the  love  of  his  lady  might  be  greater 
than  that  of  obtainin|^  it  for  the  first  time,  he  took  it  into  hib 
brad  to  trv  the  expenment  He  accordingly  pretended  to  be 
angry  with  Gnilleimina,  ceased  to  pay  her  nis  castomary  atten- 
tions, repelled  all  the  tender  efforts  by  which  she  endeavored 
to  bend  his  mind,  and  repelled  them  with  so  much  obstinacy 
and  hardness,  that  the  laay  finally  became  indignant  and  re* 
fl(Aved  to  abandon  the  insensate  man  forev^.  The  just  and 
real  indignation  oi  the  lady  immediately  pnt  an  end  to  the 
feigned  angeor  of  the  chevalier.  He  presented  himself  in  order 
to  erave  her  pardon  and  to  expl^  the  error,  bat  the  ladv  re- 
fused tA  listen  to  him.  The  quarrel  had  already  lasted  for 
several  days,  when  Bernard  of  Andnse  interposed  to  pnt  an  end 
to  it.  After  many  solicitations,  the  lady  of  Taviac  replied  that 
she  would  eonsent  to  pardon  William,  but  only  on  conditions, 
in  the  exaction  of  which  she  professed  herself  inexorable ;  they 
were,  that  William  by  way  of  gratitude  and  as  a  punishment 
for  his  folly,  should  suffer  one  of  his  finger-nails  to  be  pulled 
out,  which  he  was  to  present  to  her  on  his  knees,  at  the  same 
time  confessing  his  guilt  and  asking  her  pardon  in  a  poem 
which  he  was  to  compose  expressly  for  the  occasion.  All  these 
conditions  were  accepted  and  falnlled  bv  the  repenting  Wil- 
liam, who  undoubtedly  now  knew,  at  this  expense,  whether 
the  happiness  of  recovering  his  lady  was  greater  than  that  of 
eonqxtenng  her,  but  who  prudently  kept  the  discovery  to 
himself.* 

Finally,  it  was  still  this  middle  class  of  knighthood,  which 
introduced  the  sanction  of  religion  into  love,  which,  regarding 
the  sentimental  union  of  a  la<^  and  a  chevalier  as  serious  and 
saored  as  marriage  itself,  employed  the  intervention  of  a  priest, 
as  in  the  event  of  the  latter,  for  its  consummation.  It  was  this 
class,  which  went  to  make  public  prayers  uid  to  perform 
aolemn  acts  of  Christian  piety  over  the  tomb  of  those,  whom  it 
regarded  as  martyrs  to  love. 

li  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  here  in  detail  the  tra- 

•  ▲  dettfled  tooonnt  of  their  siiigQlar  adyentare  is  found  in  the  ProTongal  notice  ef 
tliii  poet.    Bajrn.  toL  t.  p.  180  seq.— j^rf. 
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gioal  adyentores  of  Willi«m  of  Cabestain^.  There  U  no  one 
who  has  not  heard,  time  and  again,  how  Uub  jonng  cberali^, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  an  elentit  Troabadonr,  was  mcntallj 
enamored  of  Sermonde,  the  lady  of  Bajrmond  de  Bonsrillon, 
his  master;  how  moreover  the  latter,  after  having  killed  him 
from  motives  of  jealonsjr,  tore  out  his  heart  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife  to  eat,  and  how  after  having  learnt  the  inhnman  proceed- 
ings, tiie  lady,  distracted  with  sorrow  and  despair,  precipitated 
herself  from  one  of  the  windows  of  her  ch&tean,  thns  putting 
an  end  to  her  existence.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  toe  par- 
ticulars of  this  adventnre  mi^  be  poetical  embellishments,  out 
we  have  no  reason  to  contest  its  substance ;  and  the  only  inci- 
dent, which  I  desire  to  quote  here  and  which  is  the  most  curi- 
ous of  aU,  with  reference  to  Ae  history  of  chivalric  manners,  is 
precisely  the  one,  which  contains  in  itself  the  greatest  degree 
of  historical  probability. 

The  biogmpher  in  tne  first  place  relates  how  the  respective 
parents  of  William  of  Cabestamg  and  of  Scrmonde,  seconded 
by  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  of  the  country  and  by  Alphonso 
the  First,  the  then  reiffning  kinff  of  Ara^n,  commo^ced  a 
common  war  against  Kaymond  de  BoussiUon,  pilla^g  his 
lands  and  destroying  the  ch&teau,  in  which  the  tragical  event 
had  taken  place.  He  then  informs  us  that  the  remains  of  the 
two  lovers  were,  by  the  order  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king,  deposited  in  the  same  tomb,  near  the  door  ot  the  church 
of  St.  John  at  Perpignan.  ^^  And  for  a  long  time  after  this 
event,  all  the  courtly  chevaliers  and  all  the  noble  ladies  of 
Oatalonia,  of  BoussiUon,  of  Oerdagne,  of  Ck>nfoIens  and  of  Nar- 
bonnais  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  every  year,  on  the  verpr 
day  on  which  thev  had  died,  to  perform  a  service  for  their 
souls,  beseeching  Our  Lord  to  nave  mercy  upon  them."* 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  traits  of  chivalric  enthusiasm 
and  refinement  in  matters  of  love,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  all  the  engagements  between  a  chevalier  and  his  lady  were 
of  so  passionate  and  tender  a  character.  They  were  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  quite  frequently  engagements  of  mere  convenience, 
whore  fasnion,  usage  and  social  exigencies  had  as  much  or 
even  more  to  do  than  the  desires  and  sympathies  of  love.  But 
even  in  that  event  they  could  still  be  serious  and  respected,  and 
nothing  can  demonstrate  their  habitual  morality  more  condu- 
sively  than  the  fact,  that  they  were  often  independent  of  the 
allurements  of  grace,  of  beauty  or  of  youth.     We  are  ac- 

*  E  fon  una  long*  lazo  que  tog  U  oortei  oftTt  jer  e  las  domnaf  gentOs  de  CatalnenhA 
e  de  RoMilho,  e  de  Bardanha,  e  de  Confolen,  e  de  Narbonea,  Tenian  fltr  oaseiin  an  asoal 

Er  lor  annas  aital  Jorn  qaan  moriro,  pregan  nostre  senhor  que  lor  agues  merce.'* 
kynoiiard:  toI.  t.,  page  l89.-^£d. 
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anainted  with  more  than  one,  in  which  fidelity,  delicacy  and 
eyotion  reigned  nndisturbed,  and  which  could  neyerthelesa 
haye  been  broken  without  any  grief  or  eyen  with  a  yiew  to  a 
new  alliance,  where  the  share  of  desire  or  of  pleasure  would 
haye  been  more  complete.  We  peroeiye  fijually — and  the  fact 
appeared  to  me  a  remarkable  one — ^we  nerceiye  cheyaUers,  who 
are  not  enamored  of  their  ladies  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  when  offended  by  them  and  obli^d  to  separate  from 
them,  leaying  them  only  with  regret  and  with  sincere  demon- 
strations of  tenderness  and  respect. 

I  could  adduce  a  yariety  of  facts  in  proof  of  what  I  haye  just 
adyaneed ;  it  will  suffice  howeyer  to  mention  one,  whidi,  as  it 
is  a  yery  characteristic  one,  may  take  the  place  of  seyeral 
others, 

Pierre  de  Barjac,  a  kniffht  of  yery  little  distinction  as  a  poet, 
the  friend  and  probably  the  compatriot  of  the  same  William  of 
Balaun,  whose  indiscretion  and  chastisement  I  haye  aboye  re- 
counted, was  cheyalier  to  a  noble  lady  of  Jayiac,  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  every  lawful  fayor.  It  happened,  however, 
one  day  that  this  lady,  who  had  long  been  so  tender  toward 
her  chevalier,  either  out  of  caprice  or  from  some  other  un- 
known motive,  drove  him  off  in  the  most  scandalous  manner, 
declaring  that  she  no  lon^r  desired  him  as  her  servant.  Pierre 
de  Barjac  withdrew  surprised  and  disconsolate.  But  he  recovered 
his  courage  and  returned  a  few  days  after  with  a  poem,  which 
he  had  composed  as  a  reply  to  the  dismissal  he  had  just'  re- 
ceived. The  following  are  the  three  most  remarkable  strophes 
of  this  piece : 

"  My  lady,  I  frankly  approach  you,  to  take. leave  of  you  for^ 
ever.  Many  thanks  for  whatever  of  your  love  you  have  deigned 
to  permit  me  to  enjoy  as  long  as  it  nas  pleasea  you.  But  now, 
as  it  pleases  you  no  longer,  it  is  but  just  that  you  should  take 
another  friend,  who  may  suit  you  better  than  myself.  I  do 
not  wish  you  any  ill  for  it  So  far  from  that,  we  will  remain 
on  excellent  terms,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between  us."  * 

"  But  I  shall  tdwavs  occupy  my  thoughts  about  your  welfare 
and  your  honor,  lliese  are  things  to  which  I  cannot  be  in- 
different, and  which  I  wish  to  keep  in  memory.  I  will  serve 
you  therefore  as  I  did  before,  except  that  I  shul  be  your  che- 
valier no  longer.  I  will  release  you  from  the  eveniug  you 
had  promisea  me  when  you  should  have  occasion.    I  regret 

•  Baynoiurd,  toL  Ui.  p.  243. 

"  Tot  frmnoftmeii,  domna,  veuh  deiuui  vot 
Penre  oomjal  per  tos  temps  aleier; 
Egram  merces,  qiur  ano  denheti  Toler 
Qa'  ien  mi  tengnes  per  TOfltr*  amor  ploa  gaaL" 
Btc.,etc.,etc..   "^ 
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it ;  but  it  dionld  have  ccooie  eooxrar.  The  tine  is  pasaed  whsi 
I  mk^t  haTe  bean  happy." 

^  rorhaps,  because  you  see  me  sad,  youli  dunk  me  no  mare 
ia  eainest  now  than  I  am  wont  to  be.  Bat  you  will  soon  he 
convinced  that  what  I  say  is  trae." 

*^  Yon  hare  ohosen^  I  know,  another  lore,  a  knre  which  will 
disappoint  yon*  I,  too,  hare  chosen  after  you ;  and  the  object 
cf  my  choice  will  guard  my  worth  and  valor.  She  is  on  her 
way  to  yonth,  and  you  are  getting  ont  of  it  What  if  her  rank 
is  not  as  high  as  yourof  She  is,  on  the  other  hand,  mote  bean- 
tiM  and  better."  • 

*^  K  onr  reciprocal  promise  and  engagement  are  an  obstacle 
to  Hie  rupture  of  our  love,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  a  prieaL 
Belease  mo ;  I  will  release  you  too,  and  we  shall  then  be  able, 
each  on  our  part,  to  preserve  our  loves  .more  loyally.  If 
ever  I  have  done  an^ht  to  afflict  you,  forgive  me^  as  I  am  also 
wilUng  to  foi^ve  with  joy ;  for  a  paraon,  which  is  not  granted 
dieertully,  is  a  worthless  one." 

This  piece  contains,  in  my  opinion,  neither  passion,  nor  lov& 
nor  even  much  of  imagination  or  of  sensibility;  but  it  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  for  this  deficiency,  lliat  a  chevalier, 
outraged  without  any  cause  by  the  lad^  by  whom  he  thou^ 
himsdf  beloved,  should  address  her  with  such  consideration, 
with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  of  re^t,  which  he  can 
scarcely  conceal  beneadi  the  few  traits  of  spiteful  impatience ; 
that  he  should  thank  her  so  expressly  for  the  favor  she  had  be- 
stowed on  him  by  accepting  him  foJr  a  time  as  her  servant,  and 
consider  himself  still  and  forever  bound  to  cherish  the  kindest 
regard  for  her  welfare  and  her  honor,  necessarily  implies  on  his 
part  an  exalted  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  kni^t  to  the  lady  of 
Mb  choice ;  and  this  idea  has  here  llie  appearance  of  being  not 
so  much  that  of  the  individual,  as  that  of  the  age  and  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  belonged. 
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CHAPTER  Xri. 

THB  LfKIOAL  FOBTBT  OF  THE  TROtTBADOUBS. 

L  AHATORr  POBTRY. 

BBRKABD  BB  TEKTABOUB. 

Thosb  diirahic  ideas  and  maHDerB,  of  wMoh  I  have  given  a 

Seneral  ontUne  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  reproduced  and 
eveloped  in  tiie  poetry  of  the  Pi'ovenjalB,  under  two  principal 
forms,  the  epic  and  the  lyrical.  I  ha\ce  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  this  poetry  was  unacquainted  with  the  dramatic 
form.  I  shall  reserve  for  the  end  of  this  course,  what  I  have 
to  say  concerning  the  Provenjal  epopee  proper,  and  concern- 
ing its  connection  with  the  epopee  of  the  middle  age  in 
general.  I  have  already  indicated,  that  I  consider  this  subject 
as  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  important  that  can  at  present 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  modem  literature. 

Meanwhile  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  lyrical 
poesy  of  the  Troubadours.  It  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
kinds.  I  will  reduce  them  to  three  principal  species,  to  wit, 
the  satirical,  the  .martial,  and  the  amatory ;  and  as  the  last 
of  them  is  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  the  system  of  chivalric  j^alantry  in  the  South  than 
the  other  two,  I  shall  commence  with  it. 

It  is  not  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twelftii  century,  from  1150  or  thereabout^  that  the  productions 
of  the  T^oabadomrs,  of  this  last  description,  as  of  every  other, 
begin  to  be  sufficientlj^  numerous  and  consecutive  to  admit  of 
methodi<ud  discussion  in  a  systematic  course  of  history.  And 
^et,  all  that  precedes  tins  epoch,  incomplete  and  obscure  as  it 
is^  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest,  when 
viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  rest.  It  is  on  these  antece- 
dents that  I  shall  dirst  endeavor  to  shed  some  light 

Of  the  prodigioas  number  of  Troubadours,  who  flourished 
during  the  two  centuries  of  Provencal  poesy  (from  1090  to 
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1300),  there  are  scarcely  five  (we  except  the  Connt  of  PoitierB) 
that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  far  at  least  as  the  time  of  their  greatest  celebrity  is 
concerned.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  these  five 
lYoubadours  flourished  in  the  midst  of  man^  others,  whose 
names  and  works  are  now  lost  The  entire  history,  therefore, 
of  the  Provenjal  poetry  of  the* eleventh  century  until  1150.  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  little  we  can  know  of  their  lives  and  worm; 
a  circumstance  which  gives  them  a  particular  importance,  in- 
dependently of  their  intrinsic  merit. 

The  Troubadours  in  question  are  Cercamons,  Marcabrus,  Pierre 
de  Yaleira,  Pierre  d'Auverffne,  and  Giraud,  or  Goiraudos  le 
Boux,  of  Toulouse.  In  spe&ing  of  them  successively,  I  shall 
principally  dwell  on  the  particulars  by  which  their  life  is  linked 
to  the  general  history  of  their  art 

Cercamons.  Of  these  five  Troubadours,  Cercamons  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  ancient  The  precise  data  for  fixing  the 
epoch  of  his  birth  are  wanting ;  all  that  we  know  of  him,  now- 
ever,  authorizes  us  to  put  it  very  near  the  conunencement  of 
the  twelfth  century  (from  1100  to  1110).  Cercamons  must  thus 
have  been  for  some  tim^  yet  the  contemporary  (^William  IX., 
the  count  of  Poitiers. 

The  Provencal  traditions  concerning  him  are  very  succinct ; 
they  inform  us,  that  he  was  from  Gascony,  and  a  Jongleur  by 
profession ;  that  his  name  Cercamons,  in  French  ChercKemandej 
was  merelv  a  sort  of  nam  de  gxierrt^  a  poetical  wbriquety  to 
designate  bis  predilection  for  a  vagabond  life,  and  me  pre- 
tension he  made  of  having  visited  a  great  part  of  the  world 
at  that  time  considered  accessible  to  adventurers.*  On  the 
vignettes  of  the  old  manuscripts  he  is  also  represented  in  the 
costume  of  a  traveller  and  as  journeying,  his  tucked-up  tunic 
fastened  around  his  belt,  a  long  staff  across  his  shoulder,  and  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  staff  his  trifling  baggage  for  the 
route. 

In  the  Provencal  manuscripts  there  are  but  four  or  five  pieces 
by  him,  all  of  the  amatory  kmd,  all  in  honor  of  some  unknown 
lady  of  high  rank,  whom  he  adored  or  pretended  to  adore. 
These  pieces  are  too  indifferent  to  bear  translation ;  they  contain 
nothing  original,  either  in  matter  or  in  form ;  they  are  manifestly 
nothing  more  than  a  refusion,  a  sort  of  patchwork  combination 
of  the  commonplaces  of  chivalric  poetry  and  gallantry,  already 
in  vogue  in  his  time,  and  before  hiro. 

A  proof  of  the  small  i^elebrity  of  these  poems  is  found  in  the 

*  The  Profen^tl  toooimt  foimd  in  Baynoiiard,  toL  t.,  p.  IIS,  eonsirts  onlj  of  a  few 
lines :  **  Cercamoni  si  foi  una  Joglsn  de  Gsscoingiuh  e  trobet  fen  e  psstoretas  %  Is 
nsuza  intiga.    Ecerqiiet  tot  lo  mon  Isl  on  poc  anar,  e  per  so  fes  se  dire  GercsmoBs," 
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&cty  that  thej  ore  not  included  among  the  works  which  the 
Prorengal  traditions  attribute  to  Oercamons.  These  traditions 
make  mention  of  the  Troubadour  in  question  only  as  the  author 
of  verses  composed,  as  they  saj,  in  the  antique  style,  and  espe- 
cially of  pastorals,  designated  m  the  Provencal  by  the  name  of 
Pastoretas.  This  notice,  although  somewhat  yagne,  does  not 
<m  that  account  cease  to  be  extremely  interesting.  It  fumishea 
us  an  additional  proof  in  support  of  a  fact,  which  I  believe  I 
have  already  established,  but  on  which  it  la  important  to  shed 
as  much  light  as  possible.  These  versified  pieces  in  tibe  ancient 
style,  these  pastorals  attributed  to  Cercamons,  on  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  principally  founded  his  poetic  renown,  belong 
undoubtedly  to  the  system  of  popular  poetry  anterior  to  that  of 
the  Troubadours ;  and  it  was,  to  all  appearances,  not  until  he 
was  well  advanced  in  life,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
to  the  ascendant  of  the  new  poetry  of  the  chivalric  type,  that 
Cercamons  composed  these  pieces  of  gallantry,  the  only  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Maboabbub. — ^After  Cercamons,  Marcabms  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Troubadours,  known  to  have  flourished  durini^  the 
interval  from  the  death  of  the  count  of  Poitiers  (1127)  to  1150. 
This  Marcabms  was  a  personaffe  of  original  mind  and  chaimo- 
ter,  concerning  whom  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  not 
more  ample  and  more  reliable  sources  of  information.  The 
traditions,  existing  in  regard  to  him,  appear  to  emanate  from 
two  different  sources,  and  they  vary  on  some  points,  but  on 
points  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

According  to  some,  Marcabms  was  an  orphan,  of  whom  no 
one  ever  knew  either  the  parents  or  the  place  of  birth.  A 
eaetdlan  of  Gascony,  Aldric  du  Yilar,  before  whose  door  he 
had  been  exposed,  had  him  brought  up  and  car^uUy  educated. 
Arrived  at  an  age  when  he  could  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
taste  and  choose  a  profession,  Marcabms  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  Cercamons,  tiie  Jon^eur,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken.  On 
this  occasion,  his  instinct  for  the  life  of  a  poetic  adventurer 
burst  out  all  of  a  sudden ;  he  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Cercamons,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  of  him  music  ai^ 
the  art  of  verses,  the  art  oi  Jmding  (I'art  de  trowoei^  as  it  wai 
then  called.* 

He  wandered  about  the  world  for  some  time  with  this  master, 
under  the  burlesque  nickname  of  Pan^perdut,  which  at  a 
later  date  he  exch^ged  for  the  name  of  Marcabms,  by  whidi 
he  was  destined  to  be  known  permanently  thereafter.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  made  himself  a  reputation  and  ene- 
mies by  his  satiric  verses  and  by  his  caustic  invectives  against 

*  Compare  Bsjnootrd,  Tot  ▼•  p.  Ul.^-£d. 
23 
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the  nobles  of  his  am.  The  castdlsns  of  Gnienne.  dT  whom  it 
appears  he  had  sam  many  hard  things,  conspired  to  rerenge 
tbemsdves  on  him,  and  deiniYed  him  <xf  his  life,  but  wh^i  <v 
where^  or  how  this  was  accomplished,  does  not  appear. 

Sa^  are  the  most  precise,  and  consequently  the  most  plau- 
sible traditions  ecmceming  Haroabms.  Oth^  traditicms,  easily 
reconciled  with  the  formw  and  likewise  cdilected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  rejnresent  Marcabros  as  the  son  of  a  poor 
woman,  Bnma  by  name,  without  making  any  mention  of  Ins 
father,  and  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, whose  memory  was  at  that  time  yet  alive.* 

Another  notice,  finally,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  title  or  rubric  of  the  pieces  (^  Marcabrus  in 
some  anci^it  manuscript,  is  couched  in  these  terms :  ^^  Hare 
beginneth  that  which  Marcabros  hath  made,  who  was  the  first 
of  all  the  Troubadours."  f  This  testimony  must  not  be  taken 
literally.  But  in  combining  these  diverse  notices,  and  rectify- 
ing the  one  by  the  aid  of  the  other,  there  remains  no  doubt  as 
to^Carcabrus^place  in  the  chronological  list  of  the  Troubadours. 
He  should  figure  there  as  the  third,  consequently  after  William 
of  Poitiers  and  Cercamons.  He  was  in  all  probability  Imhh 
toward  the  year  1120 ;  that  he  lived  un^  1147  is  evident  from 
oertwi  pieces  of  his,  wherdn  he  makes  allusion  to  the  events  of 
this  year.  In  fine,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  outlived  theyoar 
1150.  He  frequented  the  Christian  courts  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, particulany  that  of  Portugal,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Troubadours  who  is  poritivelv  known  to  have  visited  the  latter. 

There  are  from  his  pen  »om  forty  to  fifty  pieces  in  v««e, 
some  of  which  are  of  unusual  length.  But  the  traditions,  whidli 
I  have  inst  cited,  make  but  a  fugitive  and  disdainful  mention 
of  all  these  pieces. 

To  explain  this  disdain  is  neither  difficult  nor  unprofitable. 
The  verses  of  Marcabrus  contain  many  allusions  to  ^e  ideas 
and  maxims  of  chivalric  gallantry,  but  these  allusions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  indirect,  fugitive  and  disinterested.  Not  only 
was  Marcabrus  never  in  love,  not  only  does  he  never  pretend 
to  be  so,  but  he  piques  himself  on  his  exemption  fh>m  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  ne  more  than  once  nnmaflks,  with  a  somewhat 
cynic  freedom,  the  corruption  of  his  age,  too  often  but  poorly 
concealed  beneath  the  external  show  of  knightly  gallantry,  m 
fine,  considering  the  tone,  the  form  and  the  sentiments  of  these 
pieces,  we  perceive  that  they  belong  at  least  as  much  to  the 

*  "  Maroabnis  ti  fo  de  Oaieolnffiia,  Sis  d'una  pMibn  fBoma  one  ac  nom  ICarfs  BnuM, 
ii  eom  el  dis  en  son  canter."— JCtf. 

t  '*  Aisi  comensa  so  de  Marcabros  qne  fo  lo  premier  trobador  que  fos.*'  Of  tte  pottnr 
of  this  Harcabms  there  are  jrel  about  fortj  pieoes  extant— JBcl. 
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ancient  popular  poetry  as  to  the  new  poetry  of  the  courts  and 
castles,  ana  this  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  were  rraarded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  ProYen$al  satires,  die  class 
of  poetic  compositions  to  which  most  of  the  pieces  in  question 
b^ong,  we  shall  see  that  diej  are  far  from  aeserving  the  con* 
tempt  of  which  they  were  the  object.  We  shall  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  possessed  of  beauties,  depending  upon  those 
very  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  m)m  the  productions 
of  contemporary  Troubadours. 

Phekbe  ds  Yaleera. — ^This  poet  was  a  natiye  of  Gascony,  as 
well  as  Marcabrus^  and  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  except  two  indiffer- 
ent pieces  of  the  rallant  sort,  in  which  there  is  nothing  w(»'th 
oar  notice.  All  wat  can  be  said  concerning  Pierre  de  Yaleira, 
of  any  interest,  is,  that  the  Provencal  traditions  put  him  in  the 
same  category  with  Cercamons  and  Marcabrus,*  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  category  of  those,  whom  they  represent  as  having  labored 
chiefly  in  &e  field  of  poetry  at  that  time  already  superannuated 
and  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  rather 
semi-Troubadours  than  real  ones,  still  blending,  as  they  did,  un- 
consciously the  freedom,  the  simplicity  and  the  popular  tone 
of  the  ancient  poetry  with  the  ideas,  the  refinements  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  new. 

K  is  not  useless  to  observe,  that  the  three  personages,  of  whom 
I  have  iust  spoken,  were  all  from  the  same  count^,  from  Ghas- 
cony,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  country,  the  vulgar  idiom  of  which 
differed  from  the  uterary  idiom  of  the  Troubadours.  It  follows 
fit>m  their  having  written  in  the  latter  idiom,  that  thej  must 
have  learned  it  systematically,  as  a  foreign  dialect.  This  is  an 
incontestable  proof,  that  the  cradle  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours was  not  in  Gkwcony,  any  more  than  in  Poitou,  where  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  was  not  It  is  a  new  proof, 
that  lon^  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  this  poe^ 
trv  of  tne  Troubadours,  wherever  may  have  been  the  place 
of  its  birth,  had  since  its  origin  spread  throughout  the  adjacent 
countries,  which  had  adopt^  and  cultivated  it  as  their  own. 

Lastly,  the  diree  personages  under  condderation  w&re  Jong- 
leurs by  profession.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that,  since  they 
made  verses,  they  also  sang  them  in  their  poetical  tours,  but 
Aare  is  also  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  order  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession with  success  and  Sdat.  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know 
by  heart  many  more  verses  than  they  themselves  had  composed 

*  Jogltra  fo  el  tempt  et  en  1*  Mson  que  fo  Harcabroi;  e  fes  Ten  tali  com  hom  iSudft 
Adonof,  de  paabra  vitlor,  de  foillM  e  ae  flora,  e  de  cans  e  de  anBols.  Sei  canUr  non 
•gnen  gran  yalor  ni  eL— Rajrnovanl,  vol.  T.  p.  Ul.—Ed, 
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or  could  eompooe.  It  is^  moreovor,  extremely  probable,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  pieoet,  which  these  Jomgleiirt  knerv  and 
reeited,  belonged  to  the  aew  poetiy,  and  that  uiey  eonaiated  of 
songs  and  rheneodies,  ooosecrated  to  the  imiieasion  ^  the  sen- 
timents and  iaeas  of  knightlj  gidlantry.  Tnese  ideas  and  aon- 
timents  then  mnst  (or  at  any  rate  mi^t  be  expected  to)  haTC 
q>read,  from  the  fint  half  of'^the  twelfm  eentary,  in  thoee  eonn^ 
tries  which  the  Jongleurs  in  question  had  risited,  that  is  to  sajTi 
In  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  very  probably  in  Italy  and  in  the 
north  of  France. 

Pderbe  n'AiTTSBairs. — ^Peter  of  Aoyergae,  the  fonrth  of  the 
Troabadonrs  in  the  <nrder  of  time,  who  flourished  exclnsiTely  or 
principally  during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  is  the 
first  of  them  known  as  haying  won  an  extensive  celebrity  as  a 
poet.  lie  distingoished  hims^  in  his  art  by  sucoeesfol  innova* 
tions,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sehodi 
the  influence  of  which  maintained  itself  until  the  premature  ex- 
tinction of  Provencal  poetry.  Buch  a  merit  entitles  him  to 
some  attention  in  the  history  of  this  poetry,  however  eompen* 
^ous  and  philosophical  may  be  its  method.  • 

Peter  of  Auvergne  was  not  much  later  than  Mareabras  and 
Peter  of  Yaleira.  He  must  have  been  bom  between  1190 
and  IISO,  in  all  probability  nearer  the  first  than  die  second  of 
these  terms.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Clermont,  who  had 
him  edacated  under  distinguished  masters,  from  whom  he 
kamt  letters,  that  is  to  say,  the  Latin,  by  the  aid  of  whidi  he 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  superficial  knowledae  of  some  Bo* 
man  authors  of  prose  or  verse.  He  soon  applied  himself  to  the 
rtudy  of  Provencal  poetry,  and  attained  to  a  rq>utation  whkh 
procured  him  the  most  flatterins;  reception  in  the  different 
countries  where  this  poetry  was  a&eady  m  vogue.  Among  the 
coarts  which  he  is  known  to  have  visited  are  those  of  the  kii^ 
of  Oastile,  of  the  dukes  q&  Normandy,  and  of  the  ooonta  of 
Provence,  those  of  Narbonne  and  of  Melgneul,  and  many 
others  unknown. 

Peter  of  Auvergne  lived  to  a  very  advanced  a^,  and  it  ia  on 
this  account  that  the  epith^  y%ew»  (old^  is  sometunes  appended 
to  his  name.  A  piece  la  attributed  to  mm,  in  which  allusion  is 
made  to  the  events  of  1814,  an  epoch  at  which  he  must  have 
been  upward  of  eighty  veors  of  age.  It  is  possible,  luywever, 
that  his  name  was  attaimed  to  this  piece  by  a  sort  of  error  veiy 
common  in  the  Provencal  manuscripts. 

These  manuscripts  eontein  twenty-five  <h*  thirty  pieeea  from 
his  pen ;  and  these  constitute  the  only  standard  by  which  we 
can  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  he  merited  his  high  reputa- 
tion.   **  Peter  of  Auvergne  was  the  fiist  Troubadour  of  any 
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merit  b^<m<i  the  matmtain/'  bejb  his  and^ot  biompher ;  and 
he  «d^  munediately  after,  *^  he  was  the  most  exedlent  Trouba* 
dear  in  the  world,  fintil  Girand  de  Bomeil  aj^eared."*  Judg> 
ui^  tfom  the  data  which  ai«  left  ns  to  determine  the  Yalue  of 
this  decisioii,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  difB^t  to  ^itertain,  and  im- 
possiUe  to  oenfirm  it 

The  innovations  by  which  Peter  of  Auveigne  signalized  hini' 
fldf  as  Troubadour  were  of  two  %ofr\A.  They  luSTected  both  the 
musieal  aad  the  poetical  part  of  his  art,  the  diction  and  the 
rersification.  The  music  wnich  he  adapted  to  one  of  his  pieces, 
eommeacing  with  a  verse,  which  sagzufies:  ^^  Short  daye  a/re 
/Mowed  hf  long  nights^^^^  it  said  to  have  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation  by  its  novelty,  and  to  have  been  the 
eignal  of  a  veritable  revolution  in  that  branch  of  the  art* 
The  necessary  information  is  totally  wantins^  to  characterize 
tiiis  revolution ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  mat  it  must  have 
had  some  analog  with  that  aecomplidied  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  xroubadour  in  the  poetic  diction  of  his  pre« 
deoessors. 

Fr<Mn  1140  to  IISO,  the  interval,  during  which  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  highest  degree  of  probabiuty,  that  Peter  wrote 
bis  best  pieces,  more  than  a  centurv  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  bad  become  grammatically 
fixed,  being  already  precise,  rich,  and  tolerably  pliant  to  the 
niceties  of  sentiment  and  thoughts 

The  ^oets  had  already  been  accustomed  to  invest  their  expres*> 
rions  with  certain  ornaments ;  they  had  already  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  strikiuK  the  ear  agreeably.  But  up  to  that  time  they 
bad  hardly  fouowed  anv  other  law  in  these  attempts  than  tibat 
of  the  natural  instinct  left  to  itself  alone,  and  their  diction  was 
yet  generally  barren  and  devoid  of  grace,  monotonous  and 
tedious, 

Peter  of  Auvei^e  introduced  more  pretension  and  more 
acience  into  his ;  be  aimed  more  earnestly  than  his  predecessors 
at  precision,  varietv  and  force;  he  was  bolder  and  more  figura* 
tive  than  they.  Several  of  his  pieces  abound  in  metaphors, 
which  one  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  regard  as  emanations  from  the 
genius  of  the  Arabs.  He  endeavored  to  Latinize  the  Provenjal, 
and  re-introduced  into  it  words  and  terms  of  expression  which 
to  all  appearances  had  long  before  him  disappeared  from  the 


*  "  Peire  d* AlTernhe  . . .  fo  lo  premiers  bon  tmibdre  que  fo  el  mon  en  aqnel  temps. . . 
Ei  era  teiuriitz  per  lo  meillor  trobftdor  del  mon,  tr»  ^nt  vene  Qniraati  de  Bomeill.'* 
Baynoiuurd,  toL  t.  p.  )91 — Ed, 

f  1>«  Joita*ls  lireas  jonie  e'ls  iMiet  «en." 

The  blogrMtlur  liere  adds :  "  Caason  no  feti  nerana,  oar  en  aqnel  temps  negus  caa- 
$ar8  no  s^apeUaya  cansoe.  mas  vers:  mas  poeis  bm  Guiraots  de  BomeiU  liets  la primlera 
Sanson  qae  anc  fos  Csita.^*— -jl^if. 
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idiomg  of  GaaL  In  fine,  if  any  one  wanted  to  search  for  the 
earliest  specimens,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  earliest  well  ehaituv 
terized  examples  ^  an  artistic  diction  in  the  modem  literature 
of  Earope,  of  a  diction  aiming  at  a  definite  effect,  at  an  efl^ 
distinct  from  the  sentiment  or  the  idea  it  expresses,  he  woqM 
have  to  look  for  these  attempts  or  these  examples  in  the  poema 
of  Peter  of  Anvergne. 

This  constitutes,  however,  the  greatest  merit  of  this  Tronba- 
donr ;  ho  lacks  imagination  and  sensibility.  like  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  in  compliance  with  the  taste  and  manners  of  hw 
age,  he  composed  songs  on  chivalric  love ;  bnt  one  mi^t  look 
in  vain  for  a  shadow  of  individuality  in  these  son^ ;  aU  is  there 
eeneral  and  abstract,  a  studied  em>rt  to  ^ve  a  little  more  so^ 
lemnity  and  energy  to  the  conventional  formulas  of  chivalric 
love  is  conspicuous  throughout.* 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pieces  of 
Peter  of  Auvergne.  The  matter  is  not  suflSciently  interesting 
to  attract  attention,  or  even  to  deserve  it.  In  regard  to  the 
form,  which  constitutes  the  original  and  curious  part  of  these 
compositions,  its  reproduction  in  another  language  would  re- 

S[uire  a  deal  of  labor  and  license  disproportionate  to  the  resulL 
t  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  to  offer  a  celebrated 
Troubadour  the  affront  of  jprodueine  him  entirely  mute,  that  I 
•hall  cite  from  him  some  isolated  fragments,  which,  in  de&«lt 
of  entire  pieces  or  longer  extracts,  may  yet  give  some  idea  of 
his  taste  and  style. 

Here  is,  for  example,  tiie  first  stanza  of  one  of  his  pieces,  in 
which  with  a  singularly  curious  mixture  of  naivete  and  pe^ 
dantry  he  declares  his  pretension  to  originality,  and  in  which 
this  ori^nality  of  his  makes  itself  apparent  in  several  traits : 

^^  I  will  sing,  since  sing  I  must,  a  new  song,  which  resounds 
within  my  breast.  Tis  not  without  much  torment  and  fatigue, 
that  I  have  acquired  the  power  to  sing,  so  that  my  song  may 
resemble  that  of  no  one  else.  For  never  song  was  good  <Mr 
beautiful,  which  was  the  likeness  of  another." 

*  Pierre  d'Amrerffne  flpeqoeiftlj  ezprtises  a  conioioiitMM  of  hii  own  ftMitv  and  po- 
■ition  is  his  art  Bajs  bii  biofiapber :  **  Hoat  ae  lauava  en  aoa  oantara  e  UasmaTa 
kM  aatres  trobadora,  ai  qa'el  du  en  una  copla  d'an  ainrentes  qa*el  f^ : 

Peire  d'AlTernhe  a  tal  voti 
Que  canta  de  aobr*  e  de  aota, 
E  eiei  aona  aon  dona  e  plaaen : 
E  poia  ea  maiestre  de  tota, 
Ab  q*nn  pane  esolaiaia  aoa  mota» 
Qa*  a  penaa  nulla  himi  loa  enten." 

In  tliie  afrrenle  (Baynonard^  toL  It.  p.  197)  ho  paaaea  in  reriew  a  donen  other  Ttrov^ 
badoors,  on  whoae  merita  and  demerits  he  descanta  withoot  the  least  reserre.  Of  the 
amatory  chansons  of  Pierre  we  only  find  one  In  the  collection  of  Raynonard  (toL  ifl.  a. 
327).    Of  hia  sirrentes,  pieces  on  the  cniaades,  tenaonsi  etc.,  there  are  acTeral  in  tm. 
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I  hare  aUnded  to  the  oriental  boldnefls  of  his  metaphors,  of 
which  I  here  subjoin  two  or  three  examples : 

^'  Since  the  air  is  now  renewed  (breathes  softer  now),"  says 
be  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  strains,  ^'  my  heart  most  also  be 
renewed,  and  that  which  germinates  within  most  put  its  buds 
and  blossoms  out" 

In  a  description  of  spring  he  speaks  of  the  nightingale,  which 
^^  shines  resplendent  on  the  bougn." 

In  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  he  says,  that  the  serene 
air,  the  warblmg  birds,  the  newly  budding  toliage  and  flowers 
in  their  bloom  taught  him  to  gather  facile  yerses.  Willing 
to  ayow,  like  many  other  Troubadours  before  and  after,  him, 
that  loye  is  the  principle  of  eyerj  good,  he  says  that  '^  a  man 
without  loye  is  worth  no  more  than  the  spike  without  grain." 

The  pieces  of  the  amatory  kind  constitute,  howeyer,  the 
minority  among  the  poems  of  Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  either  religious  or  satiricaL  They  present 
traits  worthy  of  being  cited,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  them. 
I  shall  haye  occasion  to  resume  the  subject  elsewhere,  if  there 
is  room  for  it,  and  I  now  pass  to  the  fifth  of  the  Troubadours, 
known  to  haye  written  before  the  year  1150. 

GlBAUI)  (GunULUD  OB  GuiBAUDOS)   SUBNAHSD   LE  IloU2. — ^Ail 

that  is  known  concerning  him  is  what  the  Proyenjal  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  and  this  amounts  to  yery  little.  He  was  a  natiye 
of  Toulouse,  the  son  of  a  poor  cheyalier,  and  entered  quite 
young  the  seryice  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  his  liege,  Al- 
phonse  Jourdain,  the  youngest  son  of  Baimond  de  Saint-Gilles, 
of  whom  I  haye  abeady  spoken  in  connection  with  the  count 
of  Poitiers. 

^'  Giraud  le  Bou:s:  was  courteous  and  an  excellent  singer," 
says  his  ancient  biographer;  he  became  enamored  oi  the 
countess,  the  daughter  of  his  seignior,  and  the  loye  he  bore 
her  taught  him  to  write  yerses.''^ 

Alphonse  Jourdain  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  one  daughter, 
and  this  was  a  natural  daughter,  whose  mother  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  To  bH  appearances  elie  was  educated  at  the  palace 
of  her  father,  and  it  is  of  her  that  Giraud  became  enamored, 
it  is  on  her  account  that  he  became  a  poet. 

From  1120,  when  he  recoyered  his  estates  from  William  of 
Poitiers,  to  1147,  when  he^  departed  for  the  second  crusade 
(from  which  he  neyer  returned),  Alphonse  Jourdain  had  resided 
at  Toulouse  without  any  interruption.    He  took  his  daughter 

*  Oinmdot  lo  Rot  li  fo  de  ToUosa,  iUlt  d*  on  panbre  cayalier ;  e  Tene  en  U  oort  de 
•on  lelngnor  lo  eomte  Anfee  per  serrir :  e  fon  oortes  •  ben  ehanlanw ;  ct  enamoret  se 
de  la  eomtessa,  fllla  de  son  Beingnor ;  e  ramora  aa*el  ac  en  leis  Tenseignet  a  trobar,  e 
fetz  mantaa  cansoe. — Of  thii  poet  there  are  fire  pieces  of  the  amator  j  sort  pabUshed  in 
Bajnooard,  toI.  lit  p.  5-14.    The  HSS.  contain  only  aeyen  piecea  from  hia  pen.— j^rf. 
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with  him  to  Syria,  where  she  met  with  the  etnmgest  Adven- 
tures. Havinff.  in  the  first  place,  become  orisoner  to  the  cde^ 
brated  Nonreadin,  j»ince  of  Aleppo,  she  ended  by  becoming  his 
spouse,  snryiyed  him,  and  in  the  capacity  of  gaaardian  to  a  wm^ 
which  she  had  borne  to  Nonreddm,  sne  goremed  the  little 
kingdom  of  Aleppo  for  some  time. 

Oiraud  le  Boox  was  in  the  sendee  of  the  oonnt  of  Toslonse 
daring  the  interval  between  1130  and  1147,  and  if  we  wish  to 
restrict  this  interval  to  the  time,  when  Girand  eonld  have  made 
Terses  for  the  yonng  princess,  it  may  be  reduced  to  tiie  ser^i 
years  that  elapsed  between  1140  and  1147. 

The  exact  date  at  which  Girand  le  Ronx  retired  from  the 
court  of  Toulouse  is  not  known ;  perhaps  it  was  when  Count 
Alphonse  and  his  daughter  took  their  departure  for  the  cru- 
sade. Certain  it  is,  howoTer,  that  he  did  not  follow  them  to 
Syria. 

It  ^>pearB  from  a  couplet  of  a  satire  on  him,  that  he  left 
Toulouse  and  bis  princess,  for  the  purpose  of  rambling  freely 
ab<mt  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  Jongleur,  singing  his  own 
verses  and  those  of  others  to  all  who  wanted  to  hear  uiem. 

Of  all  the  Troubadours,  thus  far  enumerated,  Giraud  is  the 
only  one,  of  whom  none  but  amatory  pieces  are  known  to  us, 
who  sung  for  love  alone,  and  concerning  whom  we  are  sure, 
that  the  lady  he  adored  was  not  an  imaginary  nersonage.  There 
are  but  seven  of  his  pieces  now  extant.  Of  all  Uie  poetic  com- 
positions of  which  I  have  thus  far  spoken,  his  are  ineonteatablv 
those  which  ent^  into  the  spirit  and  qrstem  of  chivalrio  gal- 
lantry with  more  delicacy  and  variety,  with  more  grace  and 
freedom  than  any  other.  But  still  I  do  not  yet  find  in  them 
enough  of  individualitv  or  talent  to  include  them  among  the 
number  of  those,  to  wnich  I  consider  mysdf  bound  to  adhere, 
and  on  which  I  can  rely  in  ff^^g  ^  summary  idea  of  the  kind. 

I  shall  now  proceed  rapidfy  to  recapitulate  with  some  general 
observations  tne  period  of  the  history  <^  Provencal  poetry, 
which  I  have  just  surveyed, 

From  the  b^inning  of  the  deventh  centunr,  when  it  com- 
mences for  us,  to  an  epoch  bordering  on  1150,  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  properly  so  called,  dthough  already  dcnninant 
throughout  tiie  South,  was  still  not  yet  com{>letely  dis^igaged 
from  me  old  popular  poetiy,  which  still  continued  to  exist  and 
independently  of  the  former. 

I  have  already  remarked,  and  I  think  I  may  repeat  it,  that 
the  monuments  which  are  left  us  of  both  these  kinds  of  poetry 
are  evidently  very  incomplete.  During  the  interval  above  in- 
dicated, there  were  other  Troubadours  or  semi-Th>ubadouni 
besides  those,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and  in  regard  to  tiie 
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latter,  it  iB  an  eetablidied  fact,  that  we  possess  but  the  smallest 
portion  of  dieir  works.  It  woald  seem,  that  in  the  thirte^iih 
c^Qtnrj,  when  coUeetions  of  the  pieoes  of  the  TVoubadours 
began  to  be  made,  Ihe  most  ancient  of  these  poems  were  al- 
reMy  lost  or  sli^ted,  so  that  tiiej  oonld  not  gain  admission 
into  those  collections. 

However,  the  amatory  pieces  yet  extant  of  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  may  in  all  probability  snpply  the  place  of 
those  that  are  lost,  and  snffice  to  ^ve  as  an  idea  of  the  general 
diaracter  and  tone  of  tiiis  braneh  of  Provencal  poetry  at  the 
epoch  in  qne8tM>n. 

The  ideas  of  chivalry  and  of  knightly  gallantry  were  then  still 
in  their  prime  of  novelty ;  the  entliasiasm,  with  which  they  were 
receivea,  was  yet  in  its  first  fervor.  General,  monotonous  and 
abstract  as  was  its  poetical  expression,  it  still  pleased  and 
charmed,  as  the  expression  of  a  new  mode  <^  being  and  of 
thinking ;  it  pleased  by  its  generalitjr  even.  At  the  first  mo- 
ments of  their  ascendency.  4£ese  noble  ideas,  which  tended  to 
make  love  tiie  motive  to  gicHy  and  to  virtue,  controlled  all  the 
individnalities  of  sentiment  and  character,  and  left  them  bnt  a 
slender  chance  for  development.  In  order  to  discourse  well  of 
love,  it  was  enough  to  dream  on  it  nobly  and  nurely,  according 
to  o^i»in  establisned  conventions,  so  that  an  ideal  lady  inspired 
the  poet  quite  as  much,  and  better  perhaps,  than  a  real  one ; 
in  fact,  there  was  less  risk  in  falling  diort  of  the  rigorous  re- 
quirements of  theoiy. 

With  the  be^nning  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  poesy  of  chivalric  love  began  to  assume  the  phases  of  deve- 
lopment and  chaiifacter,  by  means  of  which  it  was  enabled  to 
fomll  more  or  less  the  conditions  of  the  art.  At  that  time  a 
prodigious  number  of  poets  sprunj?  up,  all  at  once,  who. 
though  profiting  by  tM  lessons  of  their  predecessors  ana 
adopting  their  ideas,  were  yet  impressed  with  the  necessitv  of 
putting  more  art,  mer^  variety,  and  more  novelty  into  their 
compositions. 

But  the  task  was  not  without  its  dilBculties.  l%is  chivalric 
love  was  eireumsoribed  by  certain  factitious  limits;  it  was 
subject  to  a  conventional  ceremonial ;  it  announced  itself  in 
fbrmuUis,  which  had  something  ofiScially  established  and  con- 
sequentlv  incomplete.  Ihese  cimditions  were  so  many  obsta- 
cles, which  excluded  from  the  poetry  destined  to  delineate  that 
love,  tiie  variety  which  naturally  results  from  the  free  play  of 
the  paasions,  from  the  innum^ttble  ineidmts  of  MfSs  and  human 
destiny.  There  is  therrfore  still  necessarilv  a  great  deal  of 
monotony  in  the  Troubadours  <^  the  second  half  of  the  twelfUi 
century. 
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NevertheleM,  the  chivalrio  loye  ecHisidered  as  it  wtt  or 
aimed  to  be,  bad  its  poetic  ndes,  and  amoog  so  many  poets, 
all  of  wbom  songbt  tbeir  gloiy  in  experiencing  and  singing  it, 
there  were  to  be  foond  some  of  sreater  originality  of  talent, 
whose  individudity  broke  throom  the  barriers  of  comnum- 
place  and  the  systematic  ffeneraUties  of  kni^tly  gallantry ; 
and  it  is  on  the  anduuity  or  these  alone,  that  I  have  thoa^t  I 

aht  give  an  exposition  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Tron- 
onrs  without  becoming  either  too  monotonous  or  too  des- 
titnte  of  novelty  and  interest  Bat  before  entering  on  this  ex- 
position I  must  premise  a  few  observations,  without  which  it 
might  appear  too  incomplete  and  vague. 

When  we  shall  have  acquired  an  Mequate  conception  of  the 
different  elements  and  Uie  different  lands  of  Provengal  poetry, 
we  shall  ]>erceive  many  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  de- 
pend on  its  material  oif;anixation,  and  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Such  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  to  us  somewhat  monotonous  perseverance,  with 
which  the  Troubadours  interweave  their  pictures  of  love  with 
tiie  charms  and  beauties  of  nature  at  its  revival  in  spring.  Now 
this  taste  is,  in  a  great  measure,  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of 
life  led  by  this  class  of  men. 

A  Troubadour  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  fair 
season  awa^  from  home,  and  very  n'cquentl^  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  Alone,  if  he  was  obscure  and  mdigent,  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  other  Jongleurs,  if  he  was  rich  and 
renowned,  he  went  from  castle  to  castle,  from  country  to 
country,  seeking  and  finding  everywhere  both  old  and  new 
admirers.  His  was  a  life  of  perpetual  excitement,  a  life  of 
constant  expectation  and  of  triumph*    Every  stoppage  on  his 

{'oumey  was  a  festival,  of  which  he  was  the  soul,  and  at  which 
le  was  the  honied  g^est  of  the  occasion. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  all  this  was  changed.  Aetumed 
to  his  own  fireside,  the  Troubadour  relapsed  into  the  difficulties 
and  the  obscurity  of  ordinary  life.  He  was  now  obliged  to  set 
to  work  most  laboriously,  he  had  to  compose  new  songs  for  ^ 
next  poetical  campaign.  The  winter  was  to  him  of  necessity 
a  time  of  toil  and  ennui ;  and  that  springy,  for  the  return  of 
which  he  watched  so  anxiously,  had  for  him  another  charm 
aside  from  that  of  nature.  It  was  the  moment,  when  he  was 
destined  to  recommraice  his  favorite  enjoyments,  wh^i  he  was 
going  to  experience  the  delightful  sensation  of  a  life  entirely 
new.  Hence  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  these  men,  already 
very  sensible  to  the  effects  of  their  beautiful  climate,  celebrated 
the  return  of  spring.  The  verdure,  the  flowers,  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  haa 
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become  to  them  the  sjmbolg  of  lore  and  of  life,  and  from  the 
little  effort  which  they  made  to  vary  their  picture  of  these 
ohjectB,  we  can  see,'  how  youlMul  their  imagination  had  re- 
mained, and  how  easy  to  I>e  satiBfied.    ' 

After  haring  premised  these  explanations,  I  now  return  to 
those  choicer  ^oubadours,  which  I  think  can  be  produced  as 
the  representatives  of  all  the  rest,  at  least  in  the  amatory  de- 
partment of  their  art.  Bernard  de  Yentadour  is  one  of  the 
first  in  point  of  merit  as  well  as  in  point  of  date ;  and  I  will 
therefore  speak  of  him  with  somewhat  of  detail. 

Bbbnabd  dr  Yentadoub  was  bom  in  the  ch&teau  of  the  same 
name,  the  seat  of  a  yiscounty,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seig- 
niories of  Limousin.  His  father  was  a  man  of  servile  condition, 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  ch&teau. 

Nature  had  endowed  Bernard  with  her  choicest  favors.  In 
addition  to  personal  beauty  and  graceful  manners,  she  had 
furnished  him  with  all  the  talent,  at  that  time  requisite  to 
make  a  poet :  a  lively  and  ddicate  imagination,  an  exquisite 
ear  and  an  agreeable  voice.^ 

To  crown  tne  good  fortune  of  the  young  poet,  this  court  of 
the  viscounts  of  Yentadour,  under  the  audioes  of  which  Ber- 
nard was  educated,  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  places  for 
the  development  of  his  natural  talents. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Ebles  U. ;  I  have  mentioned,  that 
this  noble  lord  cultivated  with  ardor  and  until  he  was  very  far 
advanced  in  life,  the  incipient  poetry  of  chivalry,  or  as  the 
prior  of  Yigeois,  his  historian,  caJls  it,  the  songs  of  merriment ; 
whence  he  was  sumamed  JSWee  the  singer. 

His  son  Ebles  IH.  the  master  of  Bernard,  bom  about  1100, 
had  inherited  some  of  his  taste  for  poetry.  It  is  possible,  that 
lie  too  may  have  cultivated  the  art  and  given  Bernard  the  first 
lessons  in  it.    At  any  rate,  the  latter  seems  to  intimate  in  a 

Sassage  of  one  of  his  pieces,  tiiat  he  had  a  personage  whom  he 
esignates  by  the  name  of  Ebles  for  his  master. 
However  that  may  be,  Ebles  HI.,  charmed  by  the  poetic  dis- 
position of  ^oung  Bernard,  fostered  it  with  tenderness  and  favors 
of  everv  kmd,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  latter,  when  yet 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  gave  already  promise  that  he  would 
leave  all  the  Troubadours,  his  predecessors,  far  behind  him. 

The  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Bernard  are 
numerous  enough :  thejr  fill  almost  a  volume.  If  they  are  not 
exactiy  those  of  their  kind,  that  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
poetry,  or  the  greatest  vigor  of  tiiought  and  expression,  they 

*  Belt  bom  era  et  Adregi  e  sMip  ben  ••nter  e  trobar  et  en  eortes  et  ensenbati.  El 
Tescoms,  lo  dea  senher,  de  Ventaaorn  s'abelio  molt  de  Ini  e  de  son  trobar,  e  fea  U  gran 
bonor,  etc.  etc.    Proyenfal  biographer.— J?cl. 
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are  ineofttestably  those  which  exoel  mil  odi^v  in  point  of  •en- 
timent  and  gntoe,  and  also  in  allnsionB  to  cireomstances  from 
the  life  of  the  author.  These  allneicms  are  so  manj  indicatioBS, 
b^  the  aid  of  which  I  shall  endeaTor  to  link  some  of  diese 
meces  to  the  erents  in  Bernard's  life,  to  which  they  relate  and 
bj  whidi  thej  were  inspired. 

Thisattempt  is  hasardonsenongh,  and  in  making  it  I  ran  the 
risk  of  deceiving  myself  more  than  once,  from  the  want  of  post* 
tive  information.  Bat  these  misprifflons  can,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  attended  with  no  very  serions  inoonireni^ice,  and  on  the 
odier,  whett  the  question  is  of  poets,  who,  like  the  Troubadonrs, 
only  sung  or  thought  they  only  sung  their  own  emotions,  it  k 
indispensable  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  noesible,  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  impresdons  id  tneir  genius  and  the  inci- 
dents of  tiieir  lives. 

Bernard  de  Y^itadour  had  only  to  feign  himself  in  lore  in 
order  to  have  motives  to  compose  his  S(mgs  of  love.  Nature 
had  given  him  one  of  the  tenderest  of  hearts,  one  of  the 
promptest  to  become  impassioned  by  the  duums  of  grace  or 
Doan^.  He  did  not  stand  in  need  of  traversing  the  world,  to 
find  a  lady,  whom  Be  niight  celebrate  in  his  verses.  His  seig- 
nior and  patron,  Ebles  lU.,  had  two  ladies,  tiie  first  of  whom 
was  Margaret  of  Tarenne  and  the  second  Alzais  or  Adelaide, 
the  daughter  of  William  YL,  seignior  of  ICon^pellier.  It  was 
to  the  latter  of  these,  that  Bernard  first  addressed  the  homaffe 
of  his  verses,  and  afterward  die  bolder  homage  of  his  love,  fle 
was  in  the  floww  of  life,  he  was  amiable  imd  handsome;  sll 
that  he  sung  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  his  heart  The 
lady  was  pleasea  with  him,  and  he  contracted  with  h&t  one  of 
those  diivalrio  UauanSy  whidi  w^re  at  bottom  nothing  more 
than  perilom  attempts  to  keep  up  tbe  passioa  of  love  and  de- 
sire at  the  highest  attainable  point  of  exaltation. 

Mystery  and  secrecy  were  at  once  one  of  the  conditions  and 
one  of  the  diffioulttes  of  this  cliivalrio  passion.  As  the  Trouba- 
dour fisU  vainly  proud,  when  be  oould  pemuMte  himself  tiiat  he 
was  loved  by  a  lady  of  high  raalc,  so  he  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  conceal  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped.  In  his 
verses  he  never  designated  her  but  by  a  species  o^  poetic  sobri- 
quet, c^  which  f  Ae  only  knew  the  value  and  intenticm,  and 
which  every  one,  who  had  the  curiosity,  interpreted  in  his  own 
way.  Bcamard  de  Yentadonr  gave  his  viscountess  the  appella- 
tion (tf  J^aNtfsar,  which  in  Engush  signifies  ^^  fair  to  look  upon." 

Among  tiie  poems,  wUch  he  composed  in  honor  of  her,  we 
can  yet  easily  distinguish  several,  which  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  form  and  matter  we  may  jud^  to  have  been  his  first  at- 
tempts.   They  are  in  all  respocts  inferior  to  the  rest,  but  they 
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already  oontaiB^htre  and  there,  fine  traits  of  nature  and  of  sen- 
tim^t  I  flubjoin  here  as  a  speeimen,  a  passage  from  one  of 
these  pieces  wmdi  I  oonsider  the  first  and  the  feeblest  of  them  all. 
"  I  complain  to  you,  my  lord,  of  my  lady  and  my  love  j  they 
are  two  traitors,  which  make  mo  live  in  sadness.  I  have  loved 
my  lady  since  the  time  when  both  of  us  were  children,  and  each 
dqr  of  the  year  m^  love  for  her  has  since  been  doubled.  Bat 
alast  what  boots  it  to  live,  when  I  cannot  daily  see  the  treasure 
of  my  life,  when  I  see  her  not  at  her  window,  fresh  and  white 
like  me  Christmas  snowt"^ 

I  will  give  another  piece  almost  entire,  wherein  the  talent  of 
Bernard  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its  maturity.  It  has  every 
indication  of  being  one  of  those,  which  he  composed  for  the 
viscountess  of  Yentadour.  This  double  enthuiuasm  of  love  and 
nature,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  <^  the  Trouba- 
dours, is  felt  and  rendered  in  the  most  lively  manner,  in  die 
commencement  of  this  piece,  which  is,  besides,  remarkable  for 
its  graceful  fladies  of  sentiment  and  imagination. 

^^  When  I  see  the  green  herb  and  the  leaf  appear,  and  the 
flowers  unfold  their  l^oom  tbrouffh  the  fields ;  wnen  the  night- 
ingale lifts  up  its  voice  hi^h  and  clear  and  prepares  to  sing :  I 
am  pleased  with  the  nigbtm^aLe  and  the  flowers,  I  am  pleased 
with  myself,  more  plea^d  with  my  lady  fair ;  I'm  enveloped  on 
all  sides  and  pressed  with  delight ;  but  the  joy  of  love  passes 
all  other  joy s.^t 

^  Had  I  the  power  to  endiant  the  world,  I  would  transform 
my  enemies  into  infants,  that  none  of  them  eould  imagine  aught 

*  Bajnonard,  toL  iii.  p.  61.  Piece  No.  V.    Btrophei  2,  4,  6. 

A  yoB  mi  clam,  senhor,  Hon  fin  Jot  natural. 

De  mi  dons  e  d'amor,  En  tttit,  al  fWnestrat. 

Qa'alsUdaitiaidor.    .    .  .  940.                     Blanc*  e  frMe*  atretal 

•          •          •          •  Cum  par  neuB  a  Kadal, 

Las  I  •  ▼invft*  que  mval,  81  qa'amdiii  comioal 

S'isE  noa  ^ey  a  Jornaly  Keauressem  en^al  \-^d* 

taijiKmav<»T^iLp.n.    PftosVo.TL   8tropieal,4,ft aiid7. 
Qmrnt  erba  Ystli  e  ta^iapsri  AUaa!  oom  mver  de  eonirar I 

B  rflor  brotonon  per  vexjan,  One  manthas  vote  iea  eossir  tan 

B 1'  roBSinhots  antet  e  elar  Lairos  me  poiriao  enUar, 

Lara  la  Tote  •  ttOT  SOB  olHA,  JaBoaabriadirqaasfaB. 

Joy  ai  de  loy,  e  J07  ai  de  la  flor ;  Per  dieo,  amors,  be  m  trobas  vensedor 

Joy  ai  de  me,  e  de  mi  doos  maior.  Ab  panes  d*amios  e  see  autre  soeer, 

VMietaapartasdide^  elans  eseinhs,  Qpat  ana  vets  taut  mi  dons  nen  destreUft 

lias  ilh  es  Joys  qne  toti  los  antres  Tens.  Enans  qn*  ien  fos  de  dezirier  esteinhs. 

8*ien  sanbes  la  gent  encSBtat  Ben  la  Tolgra  sola  Irdbar 

Mlei  anemia  feraa  enftm,  Que  dormis  o'n  feaes  semblan, 

One  Ja  bom  na  pegra  peesar  Per  qa*iea  I'embles  nn  dons  baizar, 

Ni  d£r  ren  qne  as  tones  a  dan«  Pas  no  Talh  tan  que  lo*ni  deman. 

Adonea  sai  tea  rembrav  la  gaasor,  Per  dlen.  dona,  pane  esirieeliam  d*aBor, 

B  80S  belha  bnelha  e  salmea  color ;  Vai  s*en  lo  temps  e  perdem  lo  melbor ; 

Ebaisera'l]ilBboca4atotiseinbSy  Parlarpogramabcnbertsentreseinbs, 

8i  qne  doa  Baa  bi  paragrala  leing&i  E  pas  no  fyal  ardits^  Talgaes  soa  s^nbs. 
Of  tk»  tsviaifropbM,  No.  l»d,i»T.-JBtf. 
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agaioBt  my  lady  or  myBelf.  Then  I  would  contemplate  her 
beauteous  form,  her  ruby  tint,  and  her  fair  eyes ;  I  would  im- 
prefiB  a  kiss  on  erery  iXHiion  of  her  mouth,  the  mark  of  which 
a  month  could  not  efutce." 

^^Oh,  how  I  am  consumed  by  cheerless  reveries!  I  am 
at  times  so  much  absorbed  by  them,  tiiat  robbers  might  kid- 
nap me  without  my  knowing  it.  Surely,  Oupid,  thou  hast 
made  an  easy  conauest  of  me,  deprived  of  friends  and  succor ; 
and  when  thou  haast  made  me  captive,  I  languished  like  a  man, 
in  whom  all  vigor  was  extinguished  by  desire.'' 

^^  Oh,  could  I  find  my  Iray  all  alone,  sleeping  or  feigning 
sleep,  that  I  miffht  steal  a  kiss,  as  I  have  not  the  coun^  to 
demand  one  I  Oh,  my  lady,  we  make  but  little  progress  in  our 
love  I  The  time  is  passing  on ;  we  lose  its  fairest  chance,  in- 
stead of  understandmff  our  wish  by  secret  signs,  and  coming 
to  the  aid  of  boldness  oy  deceit." 

Bernard  composed  several  other  songs  in  honor  of  the  lady  of 
Yentadour  in  the  same  style  with  the  one  just  quoted,  which 
constituted  the  delight  of  courts  and  castles,  wherever  the 
Jongleurs  introduced  them.  Never  before  had  any  one  heard 
anyuiing  of  the  kind,  so  delicate,  so  melodious,  so  tender.  Ber- 
nard dia  not  dissemble  the  naive  conviction,  whidi  he  enters 
tained,  of  his  superiority  over  his  predecessors  or  his  contempo- 
raries, nor  did  he  hesitate  to  explain  it.  The  following  are  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  poem,  of  which  they  constitute  me  most 
remarkable  part :  ^^  lio  wonder  that  I  smg  better  than  any 
other  Troubadour,  since  I  am  possessed  of  a  heart,  more  prone 
to  love,  and  readier  to  obey  its  laws.  Soul  and  body,  spint  and 
knowledge,  force  and  power  are  all  enlisted  in  its  cause ;  I  have 
made  no  reserve  for  any  other  thing."* 

^'  He  were  alreadydead,  who  felt  not  in  his  heart  some  blan- 
dishment to  love.  What  boots  a  life  without  the  tenderness  of 
love  f  Twere  but  an  importunity  to  others  I  Ma^  Gk>d  be  never 
so  incensed  with  me,  to  suffer  me  to  live  a  month,  a  day,  when  I 
shall  cease  to  love,  when  I  should  be  but  bairdensome  to  others  I" 

Whether  this  liaison  between  Bernard  and  the  lady  of  Ven- 
tadour  transgressed  the  established  limits  of  chivalric  decorum, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain,  and  we  shall  dispense  with  the  in- 
quiry.   It  is  certain  that  the  viscount  of  Yentadour  saw  some- 

*  Baynooard :  Tol.  iU.  p.  44.  Piece  No.  11.    Strophes  1  and  2. 

Noli  ih  ni^^ravelha  i^igu  clian  Ben  08  morts  qui  d'amor  non  een 

Hielh  !t  de  nalb  liutrta  cUant&dor ;  Al  oor  qoalqne  doona  sabor ; 

Qimr  pltL»  trfti  mo»  cori^  vcis  amor,  E  que  yal  Tiare  aea  amor, 

E  m{<?lli4  Bui  faiu  B  boq  eomnn ;  Mas  per  fir  enaeg  la  gen  f 

Com  e  cor  e  eaber  e  fpq  Ja  dame  diens  no  m*aiir  tan 

K  for^'  e  p&dcr  hi  al  nie« ;  Qae  ja  pneis  yi?a  jom  nl  mea, 

Ri  m  tira  vaji  amor  lo  fre»  Piu  que  d*emieg  oerai  reprea. 

Qu'a  Dtilk'  antra  pari  no  m'atea.  fi  d'amor  non  aorai  talan.— j&i{. 
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thing  in  this  connection,  that  displeased  him.  He  removed  Ber- 
nard from  his  court  and  interdicted  his  appearing  there  a^ain. 
The  viscountess  was  shut  up,  closely  watched  and  menaced. 

We  can  easily  ima^e  the  cha^in  of  the  young  poet,  at 
bein^  thus  separated  from  his  foir  mend  without  even  knowing 
whemer  he  should  ever  see  her  again.  There  is  yet  extant  a 
piece  by  him,  which  seems  to  have  been  written,  to  give  vent 
to  his  grief  and  to  console  his  lady  in  this  sad  conjuncture.  But 
the  piece  is  neither  as  beautiful  nor  as  tender,  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  Bernard  on  so  touching  an  occasion.  The 
poet  exhibits  in  it  more  of  enchantment  and  pride  at  the  thought 
of  b^ng  loved  by  the  fedr  viscountess,  than  of  chagrin  for  see- 
ing her  thus  persecuted  on  his  account.  I  shall  only  translate 
the  most  characteristic  passages. 

"The  sweet  song  of  the  birds  throughout  the  grove  alleviates 
my  pain  and  makes  my  heart  revive ;  and  since  the  birds  have 
cause  to  sing,  well  may  I  also  sing,  I,  who  have  more  delights 
than  they,  I,  whose  every  day  is  a  day  of  song  and  joy,  I,  who 
care  for  nothing  else."* 

"  There  are  men,  who,  when  they  chance  to  meet  with  great 
success  or  good  adventure,  are  rendered  haughtier  and  more 
barbarous  by  it.  But  I  am  of  a  better  and  more  generous  na- 
ture ;  when  God  crowns  me  with  blessings,  I  feel  still  more  of 
love  for  those  already  dear."  .... 

"  At  night  when  1  retire  to  rest,  I  know  too  well,  that  I  shall 
find  no  sfeep ;  mv  rest  is  gone,  I  lose  it  at  thy  remembrance, 
my  lad^  fair  I  There,  where  his  treasure  is,  man  fain  would 
have  his  heart ;  'tis,  thus  I  act  myself ;  thus  have  I  put  in 
thee  my  care  and  all  my  thoughts." 

"Yes,  lady,  know  that,  though  my  eyes  behold  thee  not, 
my  heart  yet  sees  thee ;  complain  no  more  than  I  myself  com- 
plain. I  know,  that  they  imprison  thee  on  my  account.  But 
when  the  jealous  spy  knocks  at  the  door,  have  good  care,  that 

•  Baynoaftrd,  toL  iii.  p.  65.    Piece  No.  XI.    Strophes  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Qoan  par  la  flora  josta*!  vert  ftielh,  Ben  sai  la  nneg  quan  mi  despnelh 

E  vei  10  temps  clar  e  sere,  £1  lieg  qne  nol  dormirai  re  ; 

E*l  dons  Chan  dels  anzela  per  braelh  Lo  dormir  pert,  qoar  ien  lo  m  taelh, 

ITadoossa  lo  cor  e  m  reve,  Domna,  qoan  de  yos  mi  soye. 

Pois  raozel  chanton  a  lor  for,  Qomt,  lai  on  horn  a  son  thezor, 

Ien  qa*ai  pins  de  Joy  en  mon  cor  Vol  horn  ades  tener  son  cor  : 

Deg  ben  chantar,  oar  tog  li  mei  jomal  Aital  fatz  ien,  domna,  de  cni  mi  qual ; 

Son  J07  e  chan,  qn*ien  no  m  pens  de  ren  al.  Has  mon  pessar  negnna  res  no  m  val. 

Tal  n*7  a  qne  an  mais  d*orgnelh,  Domna,  si  no  ns  vezon  mei  hnelh, 

Qaam  grans  Jois  ni  grans  bes  lor  ve ;  Be  sapchatz  qne  mon  cor  tos  ve  ; 

Has  ien  sni  de  melhor  escnelli.  E  no  ns  dnlhatz  pins  anMea  mi  duelh, 

E  pns  francs,  quan  dens  mi  fiu  be ;  Qn'ieu  sai  qn*om  tos  destrenh  per  me  ; 

Qnoras  qn*ien  fos  d*amar  en  lor,  E  si'l  gilos  yos  bat  defor. 

M  es  be  de  lor  Yengntz  al  cor,  Ben  gardatz  qne  no  ns  bata*l  cor. 

ICerce,  mi  dons,  non  ai  par  ni  engal ;  8i  ns  fai  enneg,  yos  a  Ini  atretal ; 

Bet  no  m  sofranh,  sol  qne  yos  dens  mi  laL  E  Ja  ab  yos  no  gasanh  be  per  mal.— JBtf . 
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lie  knock  not  at  the  heart*  If  he  torments  thee,  torment  thou 
him  a^ain,  n(nr  let  himgain  good  in  relom  for  eril  at  thj 
hands. 

There  is  reason  to  belieye,  that  the  Tisconntess  was  not  yerj 
much  affected  bj  die  manner  in  which  Bernard  bore  his  mis- 
fortone.  She  sent  him  a  request  to  leave  the  countrjy  for  fear 
of  new  persecutions.  Afflicted  beyond  all  measure  bj  this 
order,  Bernard  regarded  it  as  tantamount  to  treason  or  infi- 
delity on  the  part  of  his  lady.  This  is  at  least  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  sundry  of  his  pieces,  in  all  probability  compoeed 
on  this  occasion,  to  which  alone  they  are  adapted,  or  at  any 
rate  better  adapted  than  to  any  other.  I  will  translate  a  few 
stanzas  fr<mi  one  of  them,  one  of  the  finest  of  Bemard^s,  bat,  in 
my  opinion,  at  the  same  time  cme  of  those  which  abound  in 
iutranslatable  delicacies  and  licenses  of  diction.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  full  force  oi  Uie  simile,  derived  from  the  fli^t 
of  the  lark  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  we  must  call  to  mmd 
a  popular  pi^judice  of  the  Middle  Age.  It  was  believed  that 
the  lark,  being  enamored  of  the  sun,  rose  aloft  into  the  splen- 
dor of  his  rays,  as  hiffh  as  it  could  possibly  asctod,  as  if  for  Ae 
purpose  of  approacmng  him,  and  that,  becoming  more  and 
more  intoxicated  with  delight  in  proportion  to  its  higher 
ascent,  it  finally  dropt  from  the  sky,  forgetful  of  the  use  of  its 
wings.    I  now  proceed  to  eive  the  pi^e  from  Bernard : 

^' When  I  behold  the  sky-lark  winging  its  merry  journey 
toward  the  sun,  and  then  forgetful  of  itself,  from  sudden  ine- 
briety of  pleasure^  drop  down  precipitant ;  oh,  how  I  long 
then  for  a  fate  like  hers  I  How  much  I  envy  then  the  joy  to 
which  I'm  witness  t  I  am  astonished  that  my  heart  is  not  at 
once  dissolved  in  longing.* 

^^  Alas  I  how  little  do  I  know  of  love,  I,  who  was  once  de- 
luded by  the  coneeit  of  knowing  all,  unable  as  I  am  to  resist 
the  charms  of  her  whom  I  must  love  in  vain,  of  her  who  robbed 

•  Raynonard,  toU  iiL  p.  S8.    Piece  No.  ZH.    Stroplies  1»  2,  3,  6 : 

Qoaii  vey  la  landeta  moTer  Ano  pneiaiaa  non  pogni  aver 

Do  Jo!  Bas  alaa  contra  '1  rai,  De  me  poder^  de  lor  en  sai, 

Qoe  8*obIIda  e  s  lalssa  cazer  Qa'ela  m  Ceti  a  moa  boels  veaer 

Per  la  donMor  qa'al  cor  Wn  Tal ;  En  nn  miralh  que  molt  ml  plai. 

Alias  1  qoal  enaeia  m*en  to,  Miralhs  t  pots  me  mirei  en  te, 

Gai  qn'ieii  ne  vela  Janzion  t  If  *an  mon  li  soipir  de  preon 

If eravelQas  ra'al,  qnar  dease  Qn'aiiai  m  perdei,  com  perdtt  ae 

Lo  cor  de  deiirier  no  ra  fon.  Lo  bela  Karcezia  ea  la  ion. 

Ailaa  I  qvaat  cniaTa  laber  Poa  ab  mi  dona  no  m  pot  valer 

D*amor,  e  qnant  petit  en  sai !  Preca,  nl  mercea,  ni'l  dreg  a  qa'ien  al» 

Qnar  ien  d*amar  no  m  pnesc  tener  Ni  a  le  ja  no  Ten  a  plazer 

Gelleia  on  ja  pro  non  aorai ;  Qn'  ien  1*  am,  lamMs  non  lo  1  dirai : 

Qnar  tolt  m'a^l  cor,  e  tolt  m'a  me,  AisBi  m  part  d'amor  e  m  recre ; 

E  si  meieia,  e  tot  lo  mon :  Mort  m%  e  per  mort  li  respon, 

E  qnan  si  m  tolo,  no  m  laivet  rt  E  van  m'en,  poa  ilb  no  m  rete, 

Mas  diairler  •  oor  Tolon.  Caittss  an  Tssilh,  non  sai  oBr-JEtf. 
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me  of  my  faith,  my  heart,  herself  and  all  tlie  world,  who  left 
me  nothing  but  desires  and  regrets. 

"  Never  have  I  been  able  to  recover  my  senses  lu^in,  since 
the  hoar  in  which  she  permitted  me  to  Iook  at  myself  in  a  mir- 
ror, too  pleasing  to  me.  Ravishing  mirror !  I  have  sighed 
ever  since  I  beheld  my  image  in  thee ;  I  have  lost  myself,  like 
Narcissus  in  the  fountain. 

"  Since  all  is  over  now,  as  nothing  will  avail  before  my  lady, 
nor  prayers,  nor  rightful  claim,  nor  mercy ;  since  she  desires 
my  homage*  now  no  longer,  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  saj  of 
love.  I  must  renounce — ^I  must  abjure  it.  She  has  deprived 
me  of  my  life.  I  reply  to  her,  as  one  no  longer  living,  and  I 
depart  for  exile,  I  know  not  whither."  • 

And  in  fact,  Bernard  did  quit  his  native  Limousin.  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  torthe  history  of  Pro- 
vencal poetnr  and  its  propagation  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  to  wnich  the  Provencal  language  was  indigenous,  to 
know  the  probable  date  of  his  departure.  Now  Ebles  III.  hi^ 
married  Azalais  of  Montpellier  about  the  year  1156,  and  sup- 
posing the  liaifon  between  Bernard  and  his  lady  to  have  lasted 
three  or  four  years,  it  must  have  been  toward  1160  that  Ber- 
nard left  his  countiy  for  the  purpose  of  roving  about  in  quest  of 
adventures.    He  must  then  have  been  about  (hirir  years  of  age. 

It  would  seem  that  at  that  time  the  Provensal  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs  had  already  commenced  to  frequent  the  pro- 
vinces 01  the  north  of  France,  and  more  especially  Normandy. 
It  was  in  the  latter  that  Bernard  sought  refage  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IL,  who  was  then  nothing  more  than  a  duke.  Henry 
had  married,  in  1152,  the  celebrated  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  who 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  "William  IX.,  count  of  Poitiers,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  Vll.,  king  of  France.  This  princess, 
having  been  brought  up  amid  the  elegance  and  poetical  refine- 
ments of  the  southern  courts,  had  kept  alive  a  relish  for  what- 
ever could  resuscitate  the  memory  and  the  pleasures  of  her 
earlier  years.  Accustomed  to  the  reception  of  Jongleurs  and 
of  Troubadours  at  her  mansion,  she  extended  to  Bernard  a 
more  honorable  and  a  kindlier  welcome  than  to  any  other,  he 
"being  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all.  Eleanor 
was  nandsome,  still  young,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Provencal  traditions,  an  admirable  judge  of  prizes,  of 
honors,  and  of  the  blandishments  of  speech — ^in  other  words,  of 
poetry.  So  much  as  all  this  was  hardly  necessary  to  inspire 
Bernard  with  confidence,  to  choose  her  as  the  subject  of  his  new 
songs.  Eleanor  was  delighted  with  the  compliment,  and  in  the 
language  of  his  Provencal  biographer,  more  delighted  than  the 
TroubMour  could  ever  have  anticipated.     "Bernard,"  says 

24 
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this  author,  ^^  remained  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  tiie 
duchess  of  Normandy.  He  became  fond  of  her  and  she  of 
him,  and  he  made  many  a  song  of  it/'* 

Some  of  these  son^  were  composed  between  the  years  1160 
and  1164,  while  the  lady  was  yet  a  duchess  and  the  wife  <^  the 
duke>  others  a^n  were  written  subsequently  to  the  latter  of 
these  dates,  when  Henry  H.  was  already  on  the  throne  of 
England.  But  1  can  scarcely  find  three  or  four  of  them,  that 
bear  distinct  indications  of  tlieir  motive,  and  among  these  even 
there  are  none  of  a  sweeter  and  more  original  cast  than  those 
I  have  already  given.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  trans- 
late them,  fi>r  fear  of  exhausting  the  degree  of  interest,  due  to 
this  branch  of  Provenjal  poetry,  too  fast  and  prematurely.  I 
shall  quote  but  a  single  passage,  which  I  have  selected  not  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  as  a  curious  and  character- 
istic instance  of  chivalric  manners. 

^'  My  ladv  has  so  much  address  and  artifice,  that  die  always 
makes  me  think  she  loves  me.  But  she  deceives  me  thus  agree- 
ably and  she  repels  me  with  her  sweet  pretensions.  My  lady, 
leave  the  guile  and  artifice;  for  as  thy  vassal  sulTi^rs  so  will  be 
thy  damage." 

^^  My  iMy  will  assuredly  do  wroifg,  if  she  makes  me  come 
where  she  disrobes  herself,  unless,  permitting  me  to  kneel 
beside  her  couch,  she  deigns  to  extend  her  foot,  commanding  - 
me  to  untie  her  easy  fitting  shoes." 

To  be  present  with  a  lady  in  her  dishabille,  to  assi^  her 
even  in  undressing  and  to  see  her  retire,  were  among  the 
legitimate  favors  of  chivalric  etiquette  and  among  those  which 
the  Troubadours  solicit  most  frequently  and  amentiy.  One 
might  be  easily  tempted  to  attribute  this  usage  to  motives  of 
a  verpr  vulgar  sort,  but  this  would  be  an  ^ror.  The  point  in 
question  was  nothing  further  than  a  consecrated  usage  of  the 
vassalage  of  love,  a  usage  adopted,  like  so  many  oth^«,  from 
the  manners  6f  feudal  vassalage.  It  was  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence  for  vassals  to  asmst  and  wait  upon  their  suzerains, 
when  the  latter  were  retiring  to  rest. 

Bernard  de  Yentadour  went  to  England  on  several  occasions, 
sometimes  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  U.,  and  sometimes  to  accom- 
pany  Queen  Eleanor.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Troubadours  known 
to  have  suooeeded  In  propagating  some  notions  of  Provencal 
poetry  among  the  Anglo-Normans  (about  the  year  1166  or  116^). 

Knally,  however,  for  reasons  now  unknown  to  us,  or  per- 
haps merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of  seeing  the  countries  of  the 
South  agam,  Bernard  ceased  to  be  contmted  in  Kormandy 

*  **  L«no  temps  tstet  en  8»  cort»  et  enajnortt  le  d'dls  et  eMa  de  lui ;  e'n  Iba  motis 
botttt  caoiot."    BaTnooard,  rol.  ▼.  p.  i9.-^£tf. 
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and  repaired  to  Toulotise,  to  the  court  of  Baymond  V.,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  brilliant  of  the  conntriee,  where  the 
Provenjal  tongue  was  used.  It  would  appear,  that  our  Trou- 
badour soon  became  attached  to  Raymond,  in  whose  service 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  we  except  some  transient 
absentments  occasioned  by  various  excursions  into  Provence, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Limousin,  where  duty  called  him  to  revisit 
the  objects  of  his  earlier  affection. 

Great  changes  had  meanwhile  taken  place  at  the  chdteau  of 
Ventadour,  we  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  date,  but  very 
probably  soon  after  the  year  1160.    His  former  master  wid 

Satron  Ebles  in.,  under  the  influence  of  motives  of  which  we 
ave  no  knowledge,  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world.  He 
had  crossed  the  Alps  and  retreated  to  the  monastenr  of  Mont- 
Cassin,  where  he  died  in  1170.  In  regard  to  the  V  iscountess 
Adelaide,  the  wife  of  Ebles,  we  do  not  know  what  became  of 
her.  The  historian  says  not  a  word  about  her.  But  among 
the  compositions  of  our  poet,  there  is  one  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  written  "With  reference  to  her,  and 
would  go  to  prove,  that  Bernard's  first  attachment  was  far  from 
bein^  extinct.  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  a  portion  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  in  another  language  the 
sligntest  conception  of  the  graceful  sweetness  of  expression, 
that  pervades  the  original  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

"  Fair  lady,  he  is  not  susceptible  of  sorrow,  he  was  not  made 
for  love,  he  who  can  part  from  thee  with6ut  a  tear.''  * 

^^  The  season  when  the  birds  be^n  to  warble  is  at  hand.  I 
see  the  flax  grow  verdant  in  the  fields  and  the  blue  violet  peep 
forth  behind  the  bushes,  the  streamlets  rolling  clearly  o'er  the 
sand,  where  the  white  flower-de-li»  unfolds  its  blossoms." 

"  I  have  long  since  been  poor  and  bereft  of  the  blessings  of 
love,  by  the  fault  of  a  eruet  friend,  in  whose  service  I'm  await- 
ing nry  end." 

^^  mj  own  hand  has  gathered  the  rod,  wherewith  the  fairest 
one  that  ever  lived  now  rfays  me.  To  please  her,  to  obey  her, 
I  have  long  lived  an  exile  fh>m  my  native  soil,  'mid  painful 
desires,  severe  regrets  and  sony  recompenses." 


•  BijnMQard,  toL  ifi.  p.  iO.   Ftece  K«.  XX.. 

BeUMonriMlA,  alMelh  ^«  f  Mrt  is  tm 
£  non  plonu  gea  non  es  dolcnros, 
Ki  no  lembuk  lia  corals  amies.    .    .    . 
Ai !  chant  d^Mizel  eomaasa  sa  sasos, 

§a*ieii  ang  oliantar  las  gnaiitaa  •*!•  aigrof, 
pels  eordls  Tel  ▼erdaiar  los  Us. 
La  blava  flor  qae  nais  par  loa  boMoa, 
E*ls  ria  son  dar  da  soore  loa  sabloa, 
E  lay  s'espan  la  blanca  f  ors-de-dls. 
Eto.  elo.  ele.~i:d. 
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"  He  loves  but  little,  who  is  never  Jealous,  loves  little  who  is 
not  generous,  loves  little  who  never  lost  his  reason,  loves  little 
who  is  not  prone  to  sadness.  Fair  tears  of  love  are  worth  more 
than  its  smiles." 

"  On  my  knees,  before  my  lady,  while  she  accuses  me  and 
searches  me  for  wrongs,  I  supplicate  for  mercy,  my  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears.  Then  she  heaves,  sighs  and  makes  me  hope 
again ;  she  kisses  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  I  then 
experience  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  paradise." 

^'I  commend  my  hope  to  God ;  I  recall  again,  by  memory, 
the  honor  she  once  bestowed  on  me  beneath  the  orchiurd 
pine,  at  the  time  she  conquered  me ;  this  souvenir  consoles  me 
and  makes  me  live  again ;  this  hope  renews  the  blossoms  of 
myyouth." 

The  exalted  tone  of  this  piece,  the  disorder,  the  incoherence 
of  the  sentiments,  tiie  ideas  which  pervade  it,  seem  to  be  the 
natural  effect  of  a  strong  and  deeply-rooted  passion.  It  con- 
tains verses  and  entire  couplets  of  most  exquisite  melody,  and 
such  as  one  can  find  but  few  examples  of,  in  the  most  cultivated 
poets  of  the  best  periods  of  literary  history. 

I  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  excursions  of  Bernard.  We 
have  a  piece  by  him,  composed  in  the  year  1176,  and  addressed 
to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Est,  to  whom  he  ^ves  the  name 
of  Joannah.  In  this  piece  our  Troubadour  makes  a  very  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  the  battle  of  Lignano,  which  was  won  by  the 
Lombard  league  over  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ex- 
horting the  latter  in  the  strongest  terms  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  Milanese  as  speedily  as  possible,  unless  he  wished  to  for- 
feit completely  his  power  and  his  honor.  From  these  indi- 
cations tnere  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Bernard  visited  in 
Italy  the  camps  of  Frederic  I.,  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and  proba- 
bly several  otners.  In  the  Italian  documents  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  are  vet  to  be  found  traditional  vestiges  of  the 
great  renown,  which  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  time  of  Bernard's  residence  at  the  court  of  Baymond  Y . 
comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  life  of  this  Troubadour,  who 
during  this  interval  no  doubt  had  other  adventures  and  other 
amours,  on  which  he  composed  new  songs,  some  of  which  at 
least  must  constitute  a  part  of  those  now  left  of  him.  But  his 
life  at  the  period  in  question  is  too  little  known  even  to  make 
it  possible  to  connect  it  with  any  degree  of  probability  to  any 
one  of  the  pieces,  of  which  it  was  the  subject.  Nevertheless 
these  pieces  possess  attractions  and  beauty  of  detail  enough  to 
merit  our  notice,  apart  even  from  the  circumstances,  to  which 
thev  relate  and  by  which  they  were  inspired.  But  the  limits 
of  tnis  cursory  survey  will  not  admit  of  their  insertion. 
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I  i4ill,  however,  translate  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  versifica- 
tion and  of  style,  wherein  our  Trouoadour  appears  in  a  new 
Bituatpon,  being  disappointed  and  betrayed  by  a  lady,  who  had 
at  imt  accepted  his  love  and  services. 

"  I  pave  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  the  wild  nightingale ;  it  has 
entere\d  m^  heart ;  it  softens,  it  allays  its  cares  and  the  tor- 
mentoji  which  love  has  inflicted,  and  thus  I  have  at  least  the 
joy  ol[  another  to  console  me." 

"  Ke  is  indeed  a  man  of  abject  life,  who  lives  not  in  joy, 
who  directs  not  his  heart  and  desires  to  love,  when  all  are 
abandoned  to  joy,  when  everywhere  the  songs  of  amatory  glee 
resound,  through  meadows,  groves,  through  heath  and  plains 
and  tHcket." 

"  And  I,  alas  I  whom  love  has  now  forgotten,  unhappy  wan- 
derer 1  instead  of  my  share  of  this  joy,  have  but  chagrin  and 
thwartings.  Do  not  then  deem  my  conduct  vile,  if  some  dis- 
courteous word  escape  me  now.** 

^^  A  false  and  cruel  dame,  unfaithful  and  of  wicked  lineage 
betrayed  me,  and  betrayed  herself.  She  chose  with  her  own 
hand  the  rod,  wherewith  she  punishes  herself;  and  if  any  one 
asks  her  the  reason  for  her  conduct,  she  charges  me  with  her 
own  self-inflicted  wrongs ;  she  finds  it  just,  that  the  last  comer 
obtains  from  her  more  fi^vors  than  I  could  ever  gain  with  all 
my  long  attentions." 

"  I  served  her  truly  to  the  moment,  when  her  heart  became 
unsteady.  But,  since  she  now  rejects  me,  fool  were  I,  did  I 
serve  her  any  longer.  The  hope  of  Bretons  and  an  unrequited 
service  were  never  good  but  for  converting  seignior  into 
squire." 

**  That  God  might  punish  to  their  desert  the  bearers  of  false 
messages.  But  for  these  slanderers,  I  might  have  tasted  of  the 
fruits  of  love." 

*'  But  (happy  or  not  so)  he  is  indeed  a  fool,  who  quarrels 
with  his  lady.  Let  mine  but  pardon  me  and  I  will  pardon  her. 
I  hold  all  those  to  be  impostors,  who  made  me  speak  of  her 
insultingly." 

"  Yet,  she  has  broken  faith  toward  me  so  grievously,  that 
henceforth  I  abjure  her  seigniory.  I  want  no  more  of  her; 
I'll  speak  no  more  of  it.  But  if  another  speak  of  it ;  I'll  listen 
willingly,  and  from  my  very  heart  rejoice  in  it." 

It  was  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  lady  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  same  treachery,  that  Bernard  composed  another 
piece  of  six  couplets,  in  which,  with  inimitable  grace  and 
naivete,  he  expresses  his  ^rplexity  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  maintain  toward  his  unfaithful  mistress.    I 
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shall  only  translate  four  of  these  couplets.*    It  will  be 
ceived  from  the  first  of  them,  that  the  author  addreaees J 
to  some  one  whom  he  cooBults  in  relation  to  his  pc^itioi; 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  quality  of  seimior.    This  w^ 
haps  the  count  (^Toulouae,  Kaymond  Y.  nimselfl 

^^  Giye  me  an  advice,  my  lord^  thou  who  art  posseei 
sense  and  reason*  A  lady  has  bestowed  on  me  her  loveJ 
too  have  loved  her  long.  But  I  know  now,  I  am  certain 
die  has  chosen  another  friend.  And  if  ever  I  suffered! 
having  a  compeer  elsewheroi  I  surely  must  from  having  one 
of  this  sort" 

^^  One  thing  I  hesitate  about  and  feel  uneasy ;  if  I  «ubmit 
with  patience  to  this  wrong^  my  lady  does  me,  1  shall  expose 
myself  to  many  sufferings ;  if  I  reproach  the  unfaithful  (ine  for 
her  conduct,  I  shall  consider  myself  lost  to  love.  I  fear,  that 
GK>d  will  not  permit  me  after  that  to  invent  either  songs  or  verses.'' 

^^  Those  perfidious  fair  eves,  which  looked  on  me  so  graciously, 
look  elsewhere  now,  and  m  this  consists  their  great  injustice. 
And  yet  I  never  can  forget  the  honor  they  bestowed  on  me ;  I 
never  can  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  when  among  a  thousand 
round  them,  Siey  would  have  seen  but  me." 

'^  Of  the  tears  which  trickle  down  my  eves  I  still  write  greet- 
ings, the  greetings  which  I  send  to  her,  who  will  ever  be  to  me 
the  fairest  and  most  prepossessing  of  her  kind ;  to  her,  whom  I 
saw  once,  the  time  I  tooK  my  final  leave,  conceal  her  counten- 
ance, imable  to  give  utterance  to  a  word.'' 

I  must  out  short  now  my  examination  and  these  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Bernard  of  Ventadour.  I  am  aware  (and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me),  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  producing  a 
j  ust  appreciation  of  productions  so  pecidiar  in  their  kind,  it  would 
be  necessaij  to  exhibit  Ihem  more  closely,  more  in  detail  and 
in  their  native  costume,  the  only  one  that  fits  them,  the  only 

•  Baynonard,  Tol.  ill.  p.  88.    Piece  No.  XXL    Strophes  1,  3,  6,  and  7. 


AcoseeUatz  mi,  aenbor, 
Vo8  qa'avetK  nber  e  aen ; 
Una  domna  m  det  8*amor 
Oa*ai  amada  longamen, 
Mas  arat  sal  per  vertat 
Qae'lli  a  aatr*amio  privat : 
£t  ancde  nolh  companho 
Companha  ten  grew  no  n  fa. 

Dnma  ren  rai  en  errot^ 
£t  estan  en  pesaamen, 
Qae  loncx  tempts  n*anrai  doler, 
8*iea  aooest  tori  ii  ceesea; 
£  s'ien  ii  die  son  peceat| 
Tenc  mi  per  deseretat 
I>*aaor :  e  Ja  die v  no  m  do 
PneiH  Cure  ven  si  oImouo. 


Li  soei  belh  hneBi  tnddor, 
Que  m'esgnardayan  tan  gen, 
Aras  esgoardon  allior. 
Per  one  v  fan  gran  faiDinen; 
Mas  d'aiten  m*an  gent  hoaraii 
Que  s'eron  mii  i^Justat. 
Pins  gnardon  lai  on  ien  00 
Qa'a  seHiB  que  son  d^enviro. 

I>e  l^algna  que  dels  lineihs  ^er 
Escrin  saints  mais  de  cen 

Se  tramet  e  la  gessor 
alaplnsavioeB. 
Hantas  vetz  m'es  pneis  membral 
L'amor  qne  m  fets  al  eomjat, 
OnMelTieobriraafiiteo, 
Qn'asc  no  m  poc  dire  raso. 
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one  in  wliicli  their  proper  physiognomy  shows  to  advantage. 
But  perhaps  the  mere  consiaeration  will  be  enough  to  awaken 
in  these  poems  an  interest  of  a  far  more  elevated  nature  than 
that  of  bterary  curiosity  only,  that  at  the  epoch  at  which  these 
ProVen§al  poets  expressed,  with  so  much  refinement  of  art,  sen- 
timents so  novel,  so  delicate  and  so  complex,  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  yet  immersed  in  a  state  of  more  than  semi-barbarity,  and 
that  the  first  sign  of  poetic  life  which  it  exhibited  was  this  en- 
thusiasm with  which  it  listened  to,  and  reiterated  these  first 
accents  of  the  chivfidric  poetry  of  the  South.  We  shall  see  the 
force  of  this  remark  more  clearly,  when  we  shall  have  proceeded 
a  little  further.  At  present  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add,  to 
finish  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  life  of  Bernard  de  Ven- 
tadour. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts,  and  Mr.  Baynouard 
has  published  under  the  name  of  this  Iroubadour,  a  piece  writ- 
ten m  Syria  during  the  canisade  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  this  piece  is  not  by  Bernard, 
and  that  the  latter  never  took  the  cross. 

He  remained  at  the  court  of  Toulouse  untH  the  year  1195, 
when  Baymond  V.  died.  Bernard,  now  left  without  a  patron, 
and  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  find  a  new  one  without  dimcully, 
or  to  resume  the  life  of  an  itinerant,  retired  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Dalon  in  Limousin.  After  this  the  records  of  his 
life  are  silent.  We  know  that  he  died  there,  but  that  is  alL 
Hie  year  of  his  decease  is  unknown ;  whether  it  was  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury must  still  be  a  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worth  our  notice  at  present,  and 
once  for  all,  that  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours  died  nearly 
all  in  the  cloister  and  in  the  habit  of  monks.  Soon  worn  out  by 
the  excitement  and  the  agitations  of  a  factitious,  and  we  might 
almost  csdl  it,  an  extravagant  life,  and  inevitably  seized  by  re- 
li^ouB  scruples,  they  seli&m  failed,  at  their  decline  of  life,  to 
t^e  refuge  in  some  monastery  of  austere  seclusion,  and  to  con- 
secrate to  God  the  renmant  of  an  existence  which  the  world  and 
love  were  no  longer  willing  to  accept. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  LYRICAL  POETBT  OF  THE  TBOUBADOUBS. 

II.    AMATORY    POETRY. 

ARNAUD  DB  MARYEIL  AND  RAIHBAUD  DB  VAQUEIRAS. 

I  HAVE  just  signalized  Bernard  de  Yentadonr  as  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Troubadours  possessed  of  ^nius  and  original!^. 
He  is,  however,  not  the  only  representative  of  his  epoch.  He 
had  many  rivals,  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  several  of 
which  enioyed  quite  as  much,  some  even  more  celebrity  than 
he  himself,  and  among  these  Uiere  are  some  whom  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

Such  are,  in  the  first  place,  Giraud  de  Bomeil  and  Amaud 
Daniel,  who  make  their  appearance  simultaneously,  as  if  they 
had  been  summoned  by  eacn  other,  and  each  claims  for  himself 
the  palm  of  Provenjal  poetry.  Bomeil  has  in  his  favor  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  spoke  his  lan- 
guage. In  support  of  Amaud  Daniel  we  can  produce  the  great 
authority  of  Dante  and  of  all  the  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  still  preserved  of  Provencal  poetry,  even  after  its 
extinction,  an  immediate  tradition  full  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion. 

My  plan  does  not  admit  of  a  formal  discussion  or  a  solution 
of  this  question.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak,  and  I 
shall  speak  in  another  place,  of  Amaud  Daniel  and  of  Giraud 
de  Bomeil,  but  this  must  be  done  separately,  and  they  must  be 
considered  from  points  of  view  entirely  distinct  My  remarks, 
however,  on  both  these  Troubadours  will  contain,  implicitly  at 
least,  a  very  positive  answer  to  the  question  propounded. 

It  is  more  especially  as  a  writer  and  as  an  innovator  in  the 
style  of  Proven^l  poetry,  that  Amaud  Daniel  claims  our  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  therefore  in  the  general  survey  of  that  part 
of  my  subject  that  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  will  most  natu- 
rally present  itself.  I  hope  to  show  then,  that  judging  him 
merely  from  his  productions  still  in  our  possession,  Amaud 
Daniel  was  but  an  indifferent  poet,  destitute  of  imagination  and 
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of  sentiment,  and  one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  de- 
terioration of  Provenjal  poetry,  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
mechanism,  without  any  higher  aim  than  that  of  charming,  or 
at  any  rate  of  astonishing,  the  ear. 

In  regard  to  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  spite 
of  his  defects,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
one  who  has  contributed  most  to  ennoble  the  tone  of  Provenjal 
poetry  and  to  idealize  its  character.  When,  therefore,  after 
naving  considered  historically  the  principal  branches  of  this 
poetry,  I  shall,  as  I  propose,  proceed  to  the  attempt  to  give  a 
^neral  idea  of  it,  by  taking  it  up  at  its  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  bv  contemplating  it  as  the  noblest  expression  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Midale  Age,  my  task  will  be  a  definite  and  an 
eaajr  one. 

It  will  be  restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  compositions 
of  Giraud  de  Bomeil.  T^U  then  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  this 
Troubadour,  and  I  shall  therefore  continue  the  review  of  the 
most  celebrated  contemporaries  of  Bernard  de  Ventadour. 

The  four  next  in  distinction  to  those  whom  I  have  just  named, 
are  Pierre  Roger,  Gui  d^Uissel,  Peirols,  and  Gaucelm  Fajdit, 
of  Limousin  or  of  Auvergne. 

In  the  amatory  pieces  of  Pierre  Roger  I  find  nothing  of  sufli- 
cient  interest  to  deserve  citation.  In  regard  to  his  lile  we  can 
hardly  have  any  more  motive  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  it,  the  moment  we  set  aside  his  works.  There  is  one  trait, 
however,  exhibited  by  it,  which  I  must  notice,  because  it  illus- 
trates a  general  fact  of  a  certain  interest  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  culture. 

Pierre  Roger  had  received  a  distinguished  education ;  he  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  had  once  been  canon  of  Clermont.  At 
&at  time  this  was  a  position  of  considerable  importance  in 
society.  Nevertheless  Roger  quitted  it  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  Jongleur ;  and,  nothing  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  to  see  clerks,  and  men  educated  for  the  pnesthood,  or  even 
already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  renounce  their 
profession  to  become  Troubadours  or  singers  to  the  Troubadours. 
8ome  chose  this  part  from  motives  of  vanity ;  others  simply  be- 
cause, too  miserable  and  poor  in  the  condition  of  clerks  and 
priests,  they  hoped  to  live  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  pleasure  in 
the  capacity  of  poets. 

Gui  d'Uissel  is  a  Troubadour,  nnder  whose  name  the  manu- 
scripts contain  a  score  of  tolerably  elegant  pieces.  His  life 
presents  to  us  a  particular,  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Provencal  poets.  He  had  two  brothers  and  a  cousin, 
who  owned  toother  in  joint-tenancy  the  seigniory  of  the  chdteau 
of  Uissel,  beside  several  others.    All  four  of  them  possessed  a 
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portion  of  the  talents,  the  union  of  which  was  at  that  tim« 
necessary  to  constitute  a  poet«  Gui  could  compose  chansons, 
but  no  other  species  of  poetry,  and  he  was  neitner  a  musician 
nor  a  singer.  His  two  brothers  likewise  only  succeeded  in  one 
kind  of  poetic  composition,  and  this  was  the  tewon^  which  they 
were  unable  either  to  set  to  music  or  to  sing.  It  was  the  fourth 
of  their  number,  the  cousin,  who,  himself  unable  to  make 
Terses,  composed  the  music  for,  and  sun^  those  of  the  three 
brothers.  It  was  thus  that  four  distinct  individuals  by  thefar 
united  talents  formed  one  single  Troubadour,  and  Ihis  Trouba- 
dour eyen  was  scarcely  a  conoplete  one.* 

From  the  poems  of  Qui  d'Uissel  I  shall  quote  but  one  coup- 
let, and  curious  enough  it  is,  in  which  the  author  explains  the 
reasons  why  he  had  not  composed  as  many  amatory  pieces  as 
he  had  wished.    He  says: 

^'  I  should  make  songs  much  oft^iOT,  but  I  am  sick  and  weary 
of  constantly  repeating  that  I  weep  and  sigh  from  love ;  for  au 
the  world  could  say  as  much  at  least.  I  tain  would  miuce  new 
yerses  with  airs  agreeable,  but  I  find  nothing  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  said.  How  shall  I  manage  then  to  supplicate  my 
lady-love  I  Til  tell  the  same  things  in  another  fashion,  and  thus 
I'll  make  my  song  appear  original." 

Gui  d'Uissel  makes  here  a  very  nai've  confession  of  that  which 
the  minority  of  Troubadours  did  without  any  such  avowal.  But 
if  this  IS  true,  the  small  number  of  those,  who  had  talent  and 
individuality  of  character  enough  to  vary  to  some  extent  a 
theme  so  simple,  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  admiration. 

Peirols  is  the  fourth  of  the  distinguished  Troubadors  who 
were  contemporary  with  Bernard  de  v  entadour.  But  1  must 
exempt  myself  from  speaking  of  them  here,  until  I  shall  have 
reported  some  highly  finisliw  productions  of  theirs  under  an- 
other division  of  mj  subject.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  a 
word  more  to  be  said  on  Gadcelm  Faydit 

This  is  one  of  the  Troubadours,  of  whom  we  possess  the 
^eatest  affluence  of  pieces.  These  pieces  are,  for  the  most  part, 
nighly  wrought,  of  a  finish  habitually  elegant,  sometimes  per- 
fect. But  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  might  be  called  in- 
spired, nothing  proceeds  from  an  original  sentiment;  all  is 
imitation  and  study  for  effect.  The  report  of  the  Provencal 
traditions,  or  the  impression  produced  by  these  pieces  on  con- 
temporary minds  is  quite  remarkable,  "Gaucelm  Faydit,** 
fhey  say,  ^^  went  about  the  world  for  twenty  yeajrsi  without 

^E  I'm  4e  80i  frilrM  ttli  noa  w  CMm  %  TailM  »  1^«tre,  t^\  «oAi  tfvk  Hon  ir 
BUM.  E  tug  qoatre  A  erati  trobador.  'S»  Oni  si  trolMTS  boBM  cabmm,  w  EUm  Imbm 
teiiBOB,  Kf  Ebtes  1m  mftlM  teiiBos,  bm  t^eire  etotara  tot  uitiit  «la  trobavan.  *nie  bio- 
grapher addi  In  cwuHaiioii :  *^liM  to  legatfe  dol  Papa  u  fete  Jnriar  que  nmiM  mo  %am 
•aaaos;  B  per  loi  laisaet  to  trobar  e\  cantar."   BiyTBoaard,  voL  t.  p.  176.— fif. 
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succeeding  in  making  either  his  sones  or  himself  acceptable  and 
welcome.'  *  This  is  an  evidence  that  the  public  of  the  Trom- 
badours  made  much  nicer  distinctions  in  their  poetry  than  we 
could  make  in  our  day,  and  there  are  many  other  facts  which 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  remark.  There  are  yet  ex- 
tant, for  example,  several  amatory  pieces  from  the  pen  of  a 
Troubadour,  Beudes  de  Prades  by  name,  which  modem  critics 
would  be  tempted  to  rank  among  the  most  agreeable.  We 
will  see  now,  what  the  judges  of  the  time  say  in  r^ard  to 
them.  "His  songs  did  not  proceed  from  love ;  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  {^oduced  no  favorable  impression  on  the 
world ;  they  were  not  «uagat  all."t 

Abkaud  db  Makvbil.— She  group  of  Troubadours,  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  belongs  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
countries  of  the  Provencal  t(Higue,  to  Auvergne  namely,  and 
to  Limousin,  countries,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provence 
properly  so  called,  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the 
plam  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mediterranean,  desi^ated^ 
It  would  seem,  by  the  name  <^  xdtramontane,  a  denomination 
perfectly  just  bsA  appropriate  relatively  to  themselves. 

But  alniough  iiie  most  ancient  Troubadours  now  known  to 
ns  are  incontestably  included  in  this  group,  yet  these  were  pot 
the  provinces  in  which  the  poetry  of  chivalry  had  originated. 
This  poetry  was  there  but  an  adopted  one ;  it  was  an  acquired 
poetry,  bom  furdier  toward  the  South,  closer  to  tiie  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Pyrenees.  This  is  a  question  to 
which  I  shall  return  perhaps  hereafter,  but  which  at  present  I 
can  waive  without  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  that  in  die  countries,  which  have 
since  that  time  been  known  undar  the  name  of  Lower  Langue- 
doc,  there  existed  at  ^uite  an  early  day  several  schools  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  of  which  the  onp  at  Toul(Hise  is  the  earliest 
known  to  us.  Qiraud  le  Eoux,  that  knightly  Troubadour, 
whom  I  have  already  designated  as  one  of  those  who  composed 
verses  during  the  first  hau  of  the  twelfth  century,  durm^  llie 
interval  between  the  count  of  Poitiers  and  Bernard  de  1/enta- 
dour,  this  Giraud  le  Boux,  I  say,  belonged  to  that  school ;  he 
is  its  earliest  alumnus,  but  not  its  founder. 

Without  giving  an  account  of  these  difierent  schools,  and 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  them  respectively,  one  maj 
very  aptly  form  a  separate  group  of  the  Troubadours,  who 


*  **  Hot  Am  lone  temps  daeastmcg  de  doe  e  d*oiior  m  peaw,  que  plus  de  ZX  uig  anil 
per  lo  mon  qa*el  ni  ms  cansos  no  foro  grazltz  ni  volgois.**    Baynouard,  voL  v.  p.  15$. 

t  *^  E  fes  cansos  per  sen  de  trobar ;  mas  no  movian  ben  d'amor.  Per  <liie  non  avian 
sabor  entre  la  gen,  ni  no  foron  oantadoa,  nt^jnskUa.*'  SaTnowurd :  voi.  v.  p.  126.— 
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received  their  professional  training  there  durinefhe  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  in  this  gi^^^P  I  thinK  I  may  include 
Amaud  de  Marveify  notwithstancung  he  was  born  out  of  the 
Oironde,  and  this  because  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Lower  Languedoc,  because  he  died  there^  and  composed 
there  iJl  that  is  now  known  of  him.  Of  all  the  Troubadours 
of  this  epoch,  and  of  this  vart  of  the  South,  he  is  the  one,  in 
whose  compositions  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  sentiment, 
of  sweetness  and  of  elegance. 

Amaud  was  from  Marveil,  a  ch&teau  of  the  diocese  of  Peri- 
eord.  Though  bom  in  an  obscure  condition  and  in  poverty, 
he  had  received  all  the  education  which  the  a^  afforoed,  and 
had  leamt  the  Latin.  Having  entered  bv  the  aid  of  it  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  but 
wearv  at  last  of  the  uneasiness,  and  perhaps  of  the  obscurity  in 
whicn  he  vegetated,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  the  culture 
of  poetry,  and  set  out  on  his  errantry  in  quest  of  fortune  and 
adventures.* 

He  had  already  travelled  over  many  a  countrv  and  visited 
many  a  castle,  when  his  ffood  or  evil  star  brought  him  to  the 
court  of  Sogers,  sumamed  Taillefer  (the  iron-shaped),  the  vis- 
count of  Beziers,  and  father  to  the  one  whom  the  count  of 
Montfort  consigned  to  such  a  wretched  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  horrible  war  against  the  Albigenses.  Sogers  was 
a  valiant  knight,  at  whose  court  everybody  plumed  himself  on 
his  elegance  of  manners  and  his  galhmtry.  He  had  married  in 
the  year  1171,  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Kaymond  V.,  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Countess  de  Burlatz, 
because  she  had  been  bom  in  the  castle  of  that  name. 

Amaud  entered  the  service  of  the  countess,  but  we  do  not 
see  very  well  in  what  capacity.  His  biographer  says,  that  he 
was  an  excellent  siuj^r  and  reader  of  romances,!  words,  the 
precise  import  of  which  I  do  not  see,  but  which  seem  to  sig- 
nify something  foreign  to  the  condition  and  profession  of  the 
Troubadour  or  Jongleur.  It  was,  however,  only  by  his  poetry 
that  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  court  of  iBeziers.  After 
having  become  enamored,  and  very  seriously  enamored,  of 
the  countess,  he  composed  on  her  several  pieces,  remarkable 
for  their  grace  and  tenderness.  But  unlike  the  other  Trouba- 
dours in  this  respect,  he  neither  dared  to  avow  himself  the 
author  of  these  pieces,  nor  to  tell  the  countess  that  he  had  made 
them  out  of  love  to  her ;  he  gave  them  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  enjoyed  in  silence  the  pleasure  wiUi  which 
everybody  listened  to  them. 

*  Compare  the  Provencal  accoimt,  Raynoaard,  vol.  t.  p.  46.— ^JStf. 
t "  Aquel  Arnaatz  e  cantava  be  e  legia  be  romans."— j^il. 
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Among  the  pieces  by  Amaud,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  easily  recognize  some  of  those,  which  he  composed  during 
this  first  period  of  his  amours.  1  give  here  two  stanzas  from 
one  of  them,  which  indicate  his  situation  tolerably  well,  but  in 
which  his  poetic  talent  is  not  vet  fully  developed. 

"  Fair  and  pleasant  lady,  thy  ^reat  beauty,  thjr  ruddy  com- 
plexion, thy  accomplishments  and  courteous  qualities  give  me 
the  knowledge  and  the  occasion  to  sing.  But  my  great  fear  and 
agitation  prevent  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  of  you  I  sing;  and 
I  Know  not  what  would  betide  me  from  my  songs,  whether  it 
would  be  for  my  benefit  or  my  misfortune." 

"  Yes  lady,  I  love  thee  secretly,  and  no  one  is  aware  of  this, 
but  Love  and  I  myself.  Thou  even  thyself  art  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  since  I  dare  not  speak  to  thee  in  private,  I  shall  at  least 
address  thee  in  my  songs." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  songs,  Amaud  de  Mar- 
veil  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pursuing  the  rest  of  his 
adventure  in  his  proper  name  and  person.  He  composed  a  new 
song  for  the  countess,  quite  as  impassioned  as  the  others,  and 
of  which  he  avowed  himself  the  author.  This  was  tantamount 
to  declaring  himself  the  author  of  all  the  previous  ones.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  naive  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
tuis  new  song  is  still  quite  mediocre ;  and  I  should  have  no- 
thing to  say  of  it  unless  it  constituted  an  era  in  the  life  of  our 
Troubadour.  Here  are  the  first  three  couplets;  and  this  is 
more  than  is  necessary  to  give  its  leading  idea. 

"  Noble  lady,  thy  ingenuous  worth,  which  I  cannot  forget,  thy 
way  of  looking  and  of  smiling,  thy  fair  appearances,  cause  me 
(better  than  I  Know  how  to  express)  to  heave  a  sigh  from  my 
inmost  heart ;  and  if  goodness  and  mercy  plead  not  in  my 
behalf  before  you,  I  know  that  it  will  make  me  die."* 

"  I  love  thee  without  dissimulation,  without  deception  and 
with  constancy.  I  love  thee  more  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
This  is  the  only  thing  I  could  be  guilty  of  against  thy  wishes.  Oh 
lady  of  mj  heart,  if  in  this  respect  I  ^ould  appear  to  err, 
pardon  this  fault  of  mine." 


*  Le  Pamasse  oecttanien,  page  16. 
**  La  franca  captenenaa 
Qa'ien  non  poso  oblidar, 
El  do8  rifl  e  I'esgar, 
El  semblan  qneus  vi  far, 
Mi  fan,  domna  valens, 
Melhor  qa'ien  no  sai  dir, 
Ins  el  cor  snspirar : 
E  si  per  me  nons  yens 
Mercea  e  caozimenn, 
Tern  que  m  n'er  a  morir." 

''  Sea  gienh  •  sea  falhensa 
Voa  am,  e  aes  cor  var 


Al  mens  qn'om  pot  pesaar. 
D'aitan  nona  ans  foraar 
Per  Tosirea  mandamens. 
Ai!  domna  cui  dezir. 
8i  conoiasetz  nina  par 
One  aia  fallimena 
Qoar  YOB  aoi  be  volens, 
Bnf^eti  m'  aqnest  falUr.*' 

'*  Domna,  per  gran  temensa, 
Tan  T08  am  ens  ten  car, 
Nona  ana  estiera  pregar."  etc.,  etc. 
--Ed. 


S83L  ^>sUn^  cf  Prarmi^  Poebry. 

•*  It  is  with  great  fear  that  I  love  thee,  and  I  not  even  ven- 
ture to  ask  a  favor.  Still  it  is  bett^  to  love  an  obscure  man, 
who  knows  how  to  please  and  to  conceal  the  fevors  love  be- 
stows, tmd  to  feel  cratefal  for  the  honor  done  him,  than  some 
great  personage,  displeasing  and  ungrateful,  who  thinks  that  al) 
tibe  world  is  to  obey  him." 

The  countess  of  Burlatz  not  onlj  was  not  offended  by  this 

confession  <rf  the  Troubadour,  but,  according  to  the  biographer 

of  the  latter,  whose  naive  words  I  cannot  do  better  than 

.  reproduce,  "  She  listened  to  his  prayers  and  received  them 

Sraciously ;  the  poet  himself  she  put  m  harness  (that  is  to  say, 
le  fumisl^d  him  with  handsome  garments  and  with  horses) 
and  encouraged  him  to  find  {prc^Hxr)  and  to  sing  of  her."* 

The  majority  of  the  pieces,  which  we  possess  of  Amaud  do 
Marveil,  were  composed  in  this  situation,  which  permitted  him 
to  aspire  from  wish  to  wish,  from  prayer  to  prayer,  up  to  the 
highest  favors,  which  his  lady  was  permitted  to  accord  unto  her 
friend ;  and  this  progression  of  chivalrlc  love  is  indicated  with 
rafflcient  clearness  in  the  pieces  in  question. 

The  first  of  them  are  still  the  expression  of  a  timid  love, 
scarcelv  exhibiting  a  ray  of  hope  across  his  many  longings.  I 
will  select  a  few  passages  from  them,  deciding,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do,  less  in  favor  of  those  which  are  intrinsically  the 
most  beautifhl,  than  of  those  which  off«r  the  greatest  facilities 
for  translation. 

^^  As  the  fish  have  thear  Kfe  in  the  waters,  so  I  have  and  al- 
ways shall  have  mine  in  love.  Love  made  me  choose  a  lady, 
through  whom  I  live  eontented,  without  expecting  any  other 
good.  Her  value  is  so  high,  that  I  cannot  say,  whe^er  1  derive 
most  pride  or  shmne  from  it ;  these  are  two  things  which  love 
has  both  united  in  me,  and  that  so  well,  that  measure  and  reason 
lose  nothinff  by  their  blending." 

•*  Fair  lady,  thou  whose  steps  are  guided  by  joy  and  youth, 
w^  thou  never  to  love  me,  I  still  would  love  thee  always ;  His 
love  would  have  it  so,  and  I  cannot  resist.  Tls  love,  that 
knowing  me  to  serve  thee  truly  with  all  my  heart,  has  taught 
me  methods  of  approaching  thee.  I  touch  thy  hand  in 
thought  and  I  impress  a  thousand  kisses ;  and  this  delight  is 
sweet ;  no  jealous  rival  can  deprive  me  of  it"t 

*  **  £  la  comtesm  non  reimilTet.  ftns  entendet  bob  precs  e  los  recenp  e  Tob  grazic ; 
e*l  mes  en  arnes,  •  8«t  11  bandeza  de  trobar  e  de  cantar  d*ella.   /Zoyri.  t.  p.  45." — Ed, 

t  Bajmooard,  voL  iU.  p.  207.    Piece  No.  U.  Strophes  1,  3,  4. 
Si  cum  11  pels  an  en  Taig^  lor  Tfda,  Tant  ee  valens  qoe,  qoao  ben  m*o  eoeair, 

L'ai  ien  en  joy  e  tots  tempa  la  1  aorai,  M'en  nays  ergnelha  e*B  oreys  IramiUtatz  ; 

8a* amors  m'a  fait  en  tal  oomna  cbaasir       Si  b  tenon  joini  amors  e  Jom  amdos 
on  vin  laozena  sol  del  re^ieit  ^'  lea  Qoe  ren  no  i  pert  menir»  ni  raaoa. 
n*ai; 
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**  Good  lady,  endowed  with  every  aocompliBhment,  thou  dost 
sarpaBS  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  bo  far,  that  with  thee  I 
should  rather  long  and  languish  than  enjoy  from  another  all  that 
a  lover  can  claim.  I  am  content  with  this,  so  much  I  am  afraid 
of  not  obtaining  more.  And  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  this 
.entirely  ;  for  I  have  often  seen  at  powerful  courts  tne  poor  man 
overwhelmed  with  gifts  mamificent'' 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  lew  couplets  from  another  ^piece  of 
Amaud's,  remarkable  for  its  extremely  graceful  versification 
and  as  being  one  of  those  pieces,  where  tmt  taste  for  antithesis 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  which  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
became  a  preponderating  characteristic  in  Provencal  poetry, 
from  whence  it  passed  over  into  the  poetry  of  the  Italians  and 
C^talonians. 

"  Mv  lady,  thou  art  pressing  me  so  sorely,  thou  and  my  pas- 
sion, that  I  dare  not  love  thee^  and  still  I  cannot  help  it.  jHhe 
one  incites,  the  other  stops  me  ;  the  one  emboldens,  the  other 
intimidates^  I  dare  not  ask  thee  for  joy  or  favor.  I  am  like 
the  warrior  mortally  wounded,  who,  though  he  knows  he'll  die, 
combats  stiU  bravely.  I  call  on  thee  for  mercy  from  a  heart, 
that  is  surrendered  to  despair."* 

*^  Let  thy  exalted  worth  not  prove  my  ruin,  the  worth  which 
I  have  done  my  best  to  extcd  and  celebrate.  From  the  first 
moment  I  beheld  thee,  Fve  consecrated  all  my  knowledge  and 
my  power  \a  the  enhancement  of  thy  fame.  Of  these  Fve  made 
men  speak  and  listen  in  many  a  noble  place ;  and  if  thou 
wouldst  condescend  to  be  a  little  nateful,  I  should  demand  no 
other  guerdon  but  thy  friendship,^ 

"  Dost  thou  desire  to  know  the  wron^  and  all  the  injuries,  of 
which  thou  canst  accuse  me  and  complain  2    It  is  that  I  have 


BooA  doaina,  de  iott  bos  aips  eomplida, 
Tant  eta  ralens  part  las  meUiora  qa'iea  sat* 
Haia  am  de  tos  le  talant  e'ldeair 


Belluk  demna,  «iii  Jojrs  e  Jev«Bs  golda^ 
Ja  no  m'aaetz,  totz  temps  tos  amarai, 
Qa'amora   o   vol  tos  onl  no  m  paew 

goandir ;  Qae  d'aatr'  aTer  tot  so  qa*a  drat  a*et- 
E}  qnar  eovois  qa*iei  am  all  eor  Teral,  ehai ; 

Mostra  m  de  tos  de  tal  gniaa  janiir  :  D'aisso  n*ai  pro,  qitar  tem  el  pins  falhfr, 

Peasaa  tos  bais  e  ns  manejr  e  na  embras }  Pere  iien  tni  del  tot  dezesperatz, 

Aqacst  domneis  m*e3  dons  e  ears  e  bos,  Qu*o  ^^^  eortz  al  vist  maatas  sazos 

£  no'l  me  pot  vedar  Degas  geloa.  Faabr'  eareqnlr  e  recebre  grans  dos.— ^d. 

•  Bayaaaard,  vol.  iii  p.  tU.    Stropbea  1,  9,  i*  <^ 

1,  Si  m  destreahetz,  doa^  tos  et  amors  6.  Vos^  gen  cars,  Tostra  fresea  colora, 
Qa*  amar  no  na  ana,  nJ  no  m'en  pnaso        B*l  dons  esgnarts  plasens  que  m  sabeti 

•straira ;  ftthre 

L*ns  m'enoanSBa«  Tantre  m  f»i  rt-  Vos  mi  fan  tan  deairar  e  voler. 

maner,  Qq'ades  tos  sm  on  pins  m*en  dezesper ; 

fi*ns  m*eaardiSt  e  Vaatre  m  hX  temer;         n  si  folhei,  qnar  no  m'en  sal  partir: 
Preyar  no  as  aas  per  enten  de  jaoair,  Haa  qnant  me  pens  qnala  eta  que  m  fait* 

Aissi  cam  selh  qn  es  nafrata  per  marir,  langnir, 

8ap  <iae  morta  es,  e  pero  si  s  combat,         Cosidr  Tonor,  et  oblid  la  fondat, 
Vos  clam  meroaab  cor  dezesperat.  E  ftig  mon  sen,  e  see  ma  TolonUt* — E^ 
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been  more  charmed  and  rayished  by  thee  than  by  any  other 
object  in  the  world,  it  is  that  I  haye  recognized  and  celebrated 
thee  as  the  best  and  fairest  of  thy  kind.  This  constitutes  the 
wronff,  and  this  is  all  of  which  thou  canst  accuse  me." 

"  Tnj  graceful  person,  thy  ruddy  hue,  thy  sweet  way  of  re- 
garding, constrain  me  to  desire  and  to  loye  thee,  in  spite  of  my 
despair.  I  know  full  well  that  it's  a  foolish  thing ;  but  when  I 
consider,  what  thou  art,  I  at  once  forget  the  folly ;  I  look  but  at 
the  honor ;  then  I  dismiss  my  reason  and  follow  inclination." 

There  is  something  in  the  general  tone  and  in  seyeral  traits 
of  this  piece  which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Petrarch,  and 
which  would  lead  us  to  presume  that  the  latter  had  made  the 
works  of  this  Troubadour  the  subject  of  particular  study.  Pe- 
trarch, in  fact,  speaks  of  Amaud  de  Maryeil,  and  ranks  him 
among  the  most  celebrated  Troubadours,  but  still  he  puts  him 
below  Amaud  Daniel,  from  whom  he  distinguishes  him  by  the 
expression  of  ^^  the  less  famous  Amaud."  Petrarch  makes  here 
a  aistinction,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  too  rigorously.  A  Trou- 
badour, who  eyer  and  anon  reminds  us  ot  him,  is  surely  far 
superior  to  the  heayy  and  dry  Amaud  Daniel. 

The  specimens  wmch  I  have  iust  extracted  from  the  better 
pieces  of  Amaud  de  Maryeil  will  suffice  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
nis  genius.  I  shall  not  quote  any  others,  except  a  few,  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  still  further  the  eventual  progression  of 
his  sentiments,  and  of  the  principal  incidents  of  histcrotic  life. 

Here  is,  for  example,  a  passage  in  which  he  formally  requests 
his  lady  to  take  him  into  her  service,  by  receiving  his  homage 
in  accordance  with  the  customanr  ceremonial,  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen  above,  was  precisely  and  in  every  point  that 
of  feudal  vassalage. 

"  Oh  thou,  the  fairest  mortal  that  ever  was  born  into  the 
world,  the  hope  I  entertain  of  thee  is  so  delightful  and  so  sweet, 
that  I  could  never  bestow  my  heart  on  any  other.  But  it  is 
high  time  that  I  should  call  thee  my  liege  and  mistress,  and 
that,  with  hands  joined  in  humility  before  thee,  thou  deignedst 
to  receive  me  as  thy  knight,  as  some  good  seignior  deigns  to 
accept  his  vassal." 

From  among  the  various  passages  of  several  pieces,  which 
prove  that  the  prayer  of  Amaud  had  been  benignantly  received, 
and  that  his  fair  countess  had  adopted  him  as  her  servant  and 
treated  him  occasionally  with  tendemess,  I  will  only  auote  two. 
The  first  is  contained  in  a  couplet  of  nine  verses,  whicn  are  per- 
haps the  most  spirited  and  the  most  brilliant  of  this  author.  It 
18  to  be  remarked  beforehand,  that  they  are  intranslatable,  and 
the  following  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  faint  reflection  of  their 
beauty : 
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"  When  my  fair  lady  addrefises  me  and  looks  at  me,  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes  and  the  sweetness  of  her  breath  penetrate  my  heart 
together.  Therefrom  raj  lips  derive  such  great  delight,  as 
I  know  could  never  spring  from  my  own  nature ;  it  can  only 
be  bom  of  iJie  love  which  has  fixed  its  abode  in  my  heart." 

The  second  passage  is  less  poetical,  but  more  positive  and 
clearer  than  the  first. 

"  Fair  lady,  full  well  didst  thou  deprive  me  of  my  life,  the 
day  thou  gavest  me  the  kiss,  which  left  eternal  trouble  in  my 
heart  But  surely  I  was  a  fool,  I,  when  I  boasted  of  that  kiss ; 
and  I  deserve  an  ignominious  death  (to  be  draped  by  horses). 
But  oh,  sweet  object  of  my  love,  pardon  the  criminal!  Bestore 
me  to  my  joy  and  hope  again  I  For  I  shall  be  a  cypher  in  the 
world,  until  the  day  when  I  shall  be  again  admitted  to  thy  ser- 
vice." 

Amaud  obtained  his  pardon  and  continued  to  convert  the 
slightest  incidents  of  his  love  for  the  countess  of  Beziers  into 
poems,  which  were  always  well  received  and  always  replete 
with  pleasant  traits.  But  in  a  happiness  like  his  there  was 
something  too  fragile  and  too  adventurous  to  be  lasting. 

The  viscount  of  Beziers  was  in  intimate  relations  both  of  in- 
terest and  of  friendship  with  Alphonso  I.,  king  of  Aragon,  who 
paid  him  several  visits,  either  at  Beziers  or  at  Carcassonne.  In 
the  course  of  these  visits  Alphonso  became  enamored  of  the 
countess,  and  when  he  perceived  the  tenderness  with  which  she 
cherished  Amaud,  he  became  jealous  of  it,  and  by  his  prayers 
and  intrigues  prevailed  on  her  so  fSu*  as  to  induce  her  to  dismiss 
the  poor  Trouoadour  and  to  put  an  interdict  upon  his  celebrat- 
ingher  thereafter  in  his  verses. 

When  Amaud  de  Marveil  heard  of  his  dismissal  (savs  his 
ancient  biographer)  he  was  grieved  beyond  all  grief;  and  quit- 
ting the  countess  and  her  court,  like  a  man  abandoned  to  des- 
pwr,  he  went  to  William  of  Montpellier,  who  was  his  friend 
and  seignior,  and  remained  with  him  for  a  long  time.  There 
he  gave  vent  to  his  complaint,  idied  many  a  tear,  and  wrote  the 
8<mg  which  says: 

^My  Aovgbti  were  very  sweet  indeed,''  etc  * 

This  song  is  one  of  those  of  Amaud  which  are  still  extant, 
but  it  is  not  one  of  his  best.  The  Troubadour  there  assures  his 
fair  countess,  in  somewhat  common  terms,  of  his  inability  to 
cease  to  love  her  and  to  sing  of  her,  and  he  conjures  her  to  per- 

*  "  Arnantz  de  Htroefl,  quant  anal  lo  con^st,  fo  sobre  tetas  dolon  doPens ;  e  si  s'en 
parti  com  horn  deaesperatz  de  lieis  e  de  8a  cort.  Et  anete*en  a*M  Gidllem  de  Monpea- 
fier  qn*era  sob  arnica  e  aos  leufacr,  e  estet  gran  tempa  ab  hd.  £  lai  pkya  e  ploret,  e  Ud 
ilea  aqoeata  canao  qoe  dia : 

MoH  eran  dons  ndei  cowfr." 

Bmj/momardt  ToL  T.  p.  48.— JEUL 
25 
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mit  him  to  return  to  her  presence.  It  wonld  appear  that  she 
made  no  account  of  it,  however;  and  our  Troubadour  died 
disconsolate  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  life,  at  Montpellier  or  its 
environs,  in  one  of  the  ch&teaux  of  William. 

Amaud  de  Marveil  is  one  of  that  verj  limited  number  of 
Troubadours  who  are  known  to  have  admired  and  celebrated 
one  lady  onljr.  This  unitV  of  object  would  give  an  additional 
interest  to  his  pieces,  if  all  of  them  were  yet  extant,  or  if  we 
could  only  succeed  in  arranging  those  which  are  left  us  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced.  Sweetness  and 
an  elegant  correctness  constitute  the  principal  characteristics  of 
his  poetry; 

Among  the  number  of  the  most  original  and  most  distin- 
guished Troubadors  who  flourished  with  Amaud  de  Marveil 
m  the  countries  which  were  suWect  to  the  authority  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  I  include  lUymond  de  Miraval,  Peter 
Vidal  of  Toulouse,  William  de  Cabestaing,  so  famous  for  his 
tra^c  history,  and  Hugh  Brunet  or  Brunec  of  Rhodez.  Amonff 
their  pieces  are  to  be  found  some  of  uncommon  piquancy  of 
subject,  and  others  again  contain  exquisite  touches  of  poetry, 
but  these  I  cannot  communicate  to  the  reader  for  want  of 
space.  I  regret  more  especially  my  inability  to  narrate  what 
is  known  to  us  of  the  lives  of  these  Troubadours,  which  are 
even  more  poetical  than  their  poetry,  and  invaluable  for  the 
history  of  the  society,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived. 

The  only  one  of  these  four  Troubadours,  concerning  whom  I 
think  I  can  afford  to  say  something,  is  Brunet ;  not  because  he 
is  more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  than  the  other  three, 
but  simply  because  he  is  the  one  of  whom  we  possess  the 
smallest  number  of  works,  and  of  whose  life  we  know  the  least. 
Hugh  Brunet  was  a  man  of  education,  and  a  scholar,  a 
clerk  of  Bhodez,  who,  like  so  many  others  of  his  profesnon, 
turned  Troubadour  and  Jongleur.  He  frequented  several  courts, 
but  lived  principally  at  that  of  Bhodez.  He  was  for  some 
time  the  admirer  of  a  lady  of  Aurillac,  who  at  first  appeared  to 
be  pleased  with  his  verses,  but  who  discarded  him  in  the  end. 
Brunet  was  not  one  of  those  who  only  made  pretensions  to  love ; 
he  really  loved,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  chagrin,  which 
the  sternness  oi  his  lady  caused  him,  he.  entered  a  Carthusian 
monastery  and  died  there. 

We  have  but  seven  or  eight  pieces  from  him,  wherein  we  meet 
with  many  pleasant  things  expressed  with  a  ^ood  deal  of  spirit, 
but  which  are  particularly  remarkable  in  me  history  of  JPro- 
venj^al  poetry,  as  being  the  flrst  wherein  the  amorous  language 
of  the  Troubadours  is  found  to  be  modified  in  a  sense,  of  which 
I  should  like  to  give  some  conception.    The  emotions  and  im- 
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preeBions  of  ]oye  are  there  described,  as  it  were,  physically,  and 
in  a  measure  personified.  A  few  short  quotations  will  enable 
us  to  comprehend  more  clearly  what  1  wish  to  convey.  And 
in  the  first  place*  the  following  are  three  couplets  of  a  piece, 
wherein  he  complains,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  lady. 

"  When  love  came  to  assail  my  heart,  in  the  beginning,  my 
lady  told  me,  she  made  me  hope,  that  she  would  share  with  me 
the  sentiment  of  love ;  but  great  is  now  the  measure  of  my  an- 
guish, and  that  of  happiness  is  small." 

'^  Ah,  what  was  then  the  purport  of  the  language  of  those 
eyest  What  did  they  ask  of  me,  that  she  now  compre- 
hends not  my  distress,  that  she  makes  no  reply  to  all  my 
prayers?  Surely  her  looks  were  faithless  messengers ;  and  if  1 
nad  suspected  this,  by  heavens,  I  never  would  nave  opened 
them  my  heart" 

"  Now  they  persist  in  staying  there,  iu  spite  of  all  the  world, 
and  whenever  I  regain  the  masteir  of  my  mind,  to  divert  it 
elsewhere,  love  with  all  its  force  advances  and  seizes  it  anew : 
it  annihilates  my  resolutions  and  makes  me  tread  its  path  again." 

The  characteristic  which  I  have  endeavored  to  signalize  in 
the  pieces  of  Hugh  de  Rhodez,  appears  still  more  prominent  in 
the  following  couplet,  which  is  the  first  of  another  piece. 

^^  A  sweet  conmiotion  agitates  my  heart,  which  promises  me 
joy,  but  which  will  give  me  pain.  But  too  well  knew  he  how 
to  strike  me  with  his  amorous  lance,  who  is  a  courteous  sprite, 
who  only  shows  himself  by  fair  appearances,  who  gently  darts 
from  eye  to  eye,  from  eye  to  heart,  from  heart  to  thought."* 

The  same  piece  contains  a  passage  which  expresses  a  very 
common  idea  with  studied  elegance  and  singular  boldness. 
"Let  but  my  lady,"  says  he,  "  treasure  up  my  memory  in  her 
heart ;  the  rest  I  mtUI  abide,  provided  only  her  looks  and  smiles 
exchange  caresses,  that  no  repulse  may  chill  the  ardor  of  our 
love."t 

To  all  ai^>earances  (and  it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  fact),  the 

Sassion,  expressed  in  these  glowing  terms,  was  a  serious  and 
eeply-felt  reality.  Qenius  and  tal^t  never  could  invent  such 
things ;  but  where  they  find  them  already  invented,  they  adopt 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  them. 

*  Baynonard,  toL  liL  p.  315.  f  E  sol  qii*el  oor  aya  de  nd  membmisa, 

OorteEamen  mov  en  mon  cor  mesclanfla  ^  plus  ■enl  atendens  e  wrfttre, 

Que  m  fid  tornar  e  ramoros  desire ;  ^^  ^«?  V?*^'  "^  ^*^^"  e  m  sotpire 

Joya  m  promet  et  aporta  m  coedre  Per  qa'el  desin  amoros  no  i'esUnaa. 

QoiarenaisriiapferirdeBalanfla  «*«•  •*<'•  etc.— ^ 

ABMrt,  que  ea  ns  eaperlta  cortea, 

Qua  no  8  laiasa  Teser  mas  per  Bemblans, 

Qoar  d*  hnelh  en  haeUi  earn  e  Iki  loa  dona  lana, 

1  d'  haelk  ea  oor  e  do  coralge  on  pea.— .Eii. 
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EA|CBAin>  D«  Vaqteiras. — Of  the  Tronbadotirs,  which  I  have 
thud  far  designated  ad  having  rendered  themBelvee  iUnstaioiui 
in  that  qpeoied  of  Provencal  poetry,  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
expression  of  knishtly  j^llantrr,  not  one  belong  to  Provence 
properlj  so  callra,  Which  at  liiat  time  comprised  the  whole 
area  extending  from  the  Is^re  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Bhone 
to  the  Alps.  Of  the  TYonbadonrs  of  this  country  I  now  pro- 
pose to  form  a  third  group,  at  the  head  of  which  1  think  I  must 
put  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiras^  he  being  the  most  distinguished 
lor  originality  and  talent 

Bambaud  de  Vaqueiras  is  one  of  those  Troubadoure,  who  by 
dint  of  their  poetic  fame  rose  to  the  honors  of  knighthood,  and 
whose  life  was  divided  between  Ae  lyre  and  the  sword.  He 
was  bom  at  Vaqueiras,  a  village  agreeably  situated  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Orange.  He  was  the  son  g^  a  knight,  but  of  a  knight 
who  was  an  idiot  and  poor,  and  with  whom  his  lot  was  lime 
better  than  that  of  an  orphan. 

Being  conscious  of  some  taste  for  poetry,  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  Jongleur,  which  was  then  the  poetic  apprentice- 
ship almost  inyanably  imposed  by  custom,  and  then  r^mired 
to  Orauffe,  to  the  court  of  William  the  Fair,  yrho  was  the 
t>rince  of  that  city.  William  became  his  patron,  and  brought 
nim  into  vogue  and  honor  in  all  the  courts  of  Provence. 

Already  celebrated  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Rambatid  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  Piement,  and  accordingly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  one 
of  those  nobles  of  the  south  of  Europe,  who  are  so  often  spoken 
of.  Boniface  received  him  very  favorably,  dubbed  him  che- 
valier, and  attached  him  to  his  service  in  that  capacity.  He 
had  a  sister,  Beatrice  by  name,  who  was  considered  amiable 
and  handsome,  and  at  that  time  not  yet  married.  Bambaud 
having  become  enamored  of  her,  celebrated  her  charms  in  his 
verses,  under  the  poetic  name  of  tibe  Bdhs  C(walier8j  and  it  is 

generally  believed,  adds  one  of  the  old  biographers  of  the  TrOU- 
adour,  that  his  lady  was  not  indifferent  to  his  addresses. 
Another  biographer  ^ves  us  some  particulars  in  te^(i^  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  Umaon  between  Beatrice  and  Bam- 
baud originated.  His  narrative  is  graceful,  and  he  pai^itB  the 
manners  of  the  high  feudal  classes  of  the  &>u&  at  that  epoch, 
so  admirably,  that  I  think  I  may  be  permitt^  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  translating  a  portion  or  it  literally : 

"Having  become  enamored  of  Madame  Beatrice,"  says  the 
ancient  Provencal  author,  "Bambaud  loved  and  coveted  h&t 
exceedingly,  taking,  however,  good  care  to  keep  the  msttel' 
secret ;  and  such  was  his  success,  that  he  procured  het  grea* 
esteem  and  gained  her  many  a  friend  among  both  sexes.    But 
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he  waB  dying  with  desire  and  fear,  not  venturinff  to  a^k  her  t(> 
return  his  love,  or  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  her.  Nevertheless,  as  a  man  under  the  impulse  of  love,  he 
told  her  one  dajr  that  he  was  enamored  of  a  lady  of  high 
worth,  that  he  enjoyed  her  society  familiarly,  hut  still  did  not 
venture  to  disclose  his  passion,  nor  to  supplicate  her  favor,  so 
much  he  stood  in  awe  of  her  great  merit.  And  he  hesought 
her,  for  God's  sake,  to  ffive  him  her  advice,  and  to  tejl  hmi, 
whether  he  ought  to  make  manifest  his  heart  and  his  desire  to 
the  lady  or  die  in  love  and  reticence." 

^^  And  this  gentle  lady,  my  lady  Beatrice,  who  had  already  per- 
ceived that  ^mhaud  was  dyinff  with  languishment  and  longiuff 
on  her  account,  when  she  had  neard  his  words  and  understood 
their  meaning,  was  touched  with  pity  and  affection  and  said  to 
him : '  It  weuDehooves,  Sambaud,  that  every  faithful  friend  who 
loves  a  noble  lady,  should  dread  to  diselose  to  her  his  passion. 
But  sooner  than  die,  I  should  advise  him  to  speak  ^na  to  be- 
seech the  lady  to  accept  him  as  her  servant  and  her  friend. 
And  I  assure  you,  that  if  she  is  wise  and  courteous,  she  will  not 
take  offence  at  the  request  nor  deem  it  a  dishonor;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  will  regard  him  who  has  made  it,  as  all  the  bet- 
ter a  man  for  it.  I  i^vise  you  therefore  to  tell  the  lady,  whom 
you  love,  your  mind  and  the  request  vou  have  to  make  of  her, 
and  to  beseech  her  to  accept  you  as  ner  knight.  Such  as  you 
are,  there  is  no  lady  in  the  world,  but  what  wQuld  gladly  re- 
tain you  as  her  chevalier  and  servant'  "* 

^'  When  Bambaud  heard  the  advice  and  the  assur^ce  given 
him  by  lady  Beatrice,  he  told  her  that  it  was  she  who  was  the 
lady  he  loved  so  much,  and  in  regard  to  whom  he  had  en- 
treated her  advice.  And  my  lady  Beatrice  told  him  to  consi- 
der himself  welcome ;  that  he  had  cmly  to  exert  himself  to  dQ 
well,  to  speak  well,  and  to  be  worthv  of  the  honor,  and  that  she 
was  disposed  to  accept  him  as  her  cnevalier  and  servant.  Bam- 
baud did  his  utmost  to  advance  in  merit,  aud  he  composed  th^ 
son^  wliich  says : 

*'  Lore  now  demands  ita  onstomftiy  trttmte  of  nie.*'f 

This  piece,  of  which  the  ancient  biographer  only  quotes  the 
first  verse^  is  one  of  those  which  are  still  extant  of  Kambaud 
de  Yaqueiras ;  and  we  ^lay  therefore  assure  ourselves  that  its 

•  Ba3nK>««rd,  vol.  ▼.  p.  417. 

t  E  m»  dona  Biatritz  li  dis  que  be  fos  el  vengni ;  e  que  s^esfonea  de  ben  far  edebm 
dire  e  de  voter,  e  qa*ela  lo  voUa  retener  per  carayer  e  per  servidor.  Don  Raimbani 
a*etfonet  d'enanaar  son  pretz  tan  quan  poc,  e  fes  adones  aqnesta  canso  que  dis : 

Bra  m  reqnier  sa  eostom^e  son  ns 

Amora,  per  cai  planh  e  sospir  e  velh etc.,  etc. 

— Baynonard,  vol.  iii.  p.  258,  Piece  n.,  where  it  is  given  entire.— J?cf. 
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beauty  does  not  COTrespond  with  the  interest  of  its  motive ;  and 
indeea  we  can  say  as  mnch  of  the  majority  of  the  pieces  com* 
posed  in  hon<Mr  of  Beatrice.  All  of  them  contain  fine  yenes  of 
an  energetic  and  lirely^  tnm^  bnt,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inherent  monot<my  of  this  species  of  poetry  and  to  surpass  ante- 
rior examples,  the  author  resortea  to  pedantic  accessories, 
foreign  to  the  character  and  object  of  all  sentimental 
poetry. 

Hiere  is  an  interesting  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  the  life 
of  Rambaud  de  Yaqueiras.  This  Troubadour  had  read  a  large 
number  of  romances  or  chivalric  epopees,  and  he  somewhere 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  possessed  a  collection  of  tibem. 
Excessively  fond  of  this  kind  of  reading,  he  thought  he  was 
doing  wonders  by  interweaving  in  his  cKanaons  cPanumr  fu- 
sions (sometimes  of  considerable  length]^  to  the  heroes  of  those 
romances  and  to  their  adventures.  It  is  true  he  did  nothing 
more  in  this  respect  than  follow  the  example  of  the  earlier 
Troubadours ;  but  that  which  among  the  latter  was  but  an  or* 
nament  and  an  accessory  in  their  amatory  songs,  appears  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  his,  to  such  an  extent  do  they  abound 
in  comparisons,  similes  and  allusions  derived  from  the  action 
of  the  poetic  romances  at  that  time  in  vogue.  This  is  a  serious 
blemish,  but  a  blemish  which  renders  the  compositions,  in 
which  it  occurs,  extremely  valuable  to  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
vencal epopee. 

The  gallant  pieces,  in  which  Bambaud  exhibits  most  talent, 
are  those  in  which  be  gives  vent  to  his  spite  on  account  of  his 
frequent  misadventures  in  love;  for  he  successively  became 
obnoxious  and  reconciled  again,  not  only  to  his  fair  Beatrice, 
but  also  to  other  ladies ;  and  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  in 
regard  to  the  connection  subsistin;^  between  these  disagree- 
ments and  the  different  pieces,  of  which  thev  formed  the  theme. 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  translating  two  of  these  pieces,  the  mo- 
tive of  which  is  su£6icientl^  clear.  In  the  first  of  them,  he  dis* 
closes  his  intention  of  turmn^  knight-errant  out  of  spite  against 
a  faithless  mistress,  who  probably  was  a  certain  lady  de  Tor- 
tone,  with  whom  he  is  Known  to  have  had  intrigues  and 
quarrels. 

"  Love  and  my  lady  have  broken  faith  with  me  in  vain,  and 
put  me  under  ban ;  believe  not  that  I  on  that  account  forget  to 
sing,  that  I  suffer  my  honor  to  be  forfeited,  that  I  renounce  any 

Slorious  enterprise,  or  that  I  do  not  cross  the  moxmtains,  as  I 
id  formerly.'^ 

^^  Galloping,  trotting,  leaping,  running,  vigils,  fati^e  and 
hardships  wiU  henceforth  be  my  pastime.  Anned  wim  wood, 
with  iron,  Bteel,  I'll  brave  both  heat  and  cold ;  the  woods  and 
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by-paths  shall  be  my  habitation;  sirventes  and  desoorts  my 
songs  of  love ;  I  will  protect  the  feeble  against  the  strong."* 

^nfet  still  it  would  be  an  honor  for  me  to  find  a  noble  lady, 
beautiful,  engaging,  of  matchless  worth,  who  would  not  take 
delight  in  my  misfortune,  who  were  not  volatile  nor  credulous 
of  scandal ;  who  would  not  make  one  supplicate  too  long ;  I 
should  consent  to  love  her  willinglv,  if  so  it  nleased  her ;  and 
to  love  thus  would  yet  redeem  my  happiness. 

"  My  reason  has  got  at  last  the  mastery  o'er  my  folly,  which 
for  a  whole  year  possessed  me,  on  account  of  an  unfaithful  one 
of  an  ignoble  heart.  The  glory  of  arms  has  such  attractions 
now,  that  it  suffices  to  give  me  joy  and  to  dispel  any  disap- 
pointment despite  of  love,  despite  my  lady  and  my  feeble 
heart ;  I  have  now  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  all  the  three,  and  I 
shall  henceforth  learn  to  act  without  their  aid." 

"  I  shall  learn  the  art  of  serving  well  in  war,  among  emperors 
and  kings,  to  spread  abroad  the  rumor  of  my  bravery,  to  bring 
good  with  the  lance  and  with  the  sword.  Toward  Montferrat, 
or  here,  toward  Forcalquier,  I'll  live  by  warfare,  like  the  chief 
of  a  band.  Since  I  derive  no  benefit  from  love,  I'll  bid  fare- 
well to  it,  and  let  itself  sustain  the  preiudice." 

The  second  piece,  composed  in  nearly  the  same  strain  of  sen- 
timent as  the  preceding,  is  inferior  to  it  neither  in  point  of 
vivacity  nor  in  point  of  harmony  of  expression,  and  is  perhaps 
still  more  curious  from  the  fact  of  its  snowing  us  in  a  stronger 
light,  how  much  a  chevalier  even  in  the  greatest  paroxysms  of 
amorous  disappointment  and  chagrin  would  still  respect  tiie 
general  ideas  of  his  times  on  the  moral  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  love,    I  give  here  three  or  four  of  the  better  couplets : 

"  A  man  may  still,  if  he'll  but  take  the  pains,  be  happy  and 
rise  in  worth,  and  yet  dispense  with  love :  he  has  only  to  guurd 
himself  against  baseness,  and  concentrate  his  powers  on  doing 
right.  Thus,  therefore,  tiiouffh  love  may  fail  me,  I  still  persist 
in  actinff  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  for  my  having  lost  my 
love  and  lady,  I  would  not  also  lose  my  price  or  worth :  without 
a  lady  and  without  love,  I  wish  to  live  a  brave  and  honored 
life,  1  do  not  wish  to  make  two  evils  out  of  one." 

"  Yet  still,  if  I  renounce  love  entirely,  I  am  aware  that  I 

*  Raynooard,  vol.  t.  p.  419,  where  only  the  following  strophe  of  this  chanson  is 
giTen: 

Galop  e  trot  e  sant  e  cors, 

Velhars  e  maltrait  e  afan 

Beron  mei  sojom  derenan 

E  BofHrai  fregs  e  ealors, 
Armats  de  fust  e  de  fer  e  d*acier ; 
E  mos  ostal  seran  bosc  e  semdier 
E  mas  cansos  sirrentes  e  descorts, 
£  mantearai  los  freyols  contra  Is  forts.— .Etf. 
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renounce  tlie  highest  eood.  Love  betters  even  the  best  tnd ' 
can  impart  a  value  to  me  woret.  It  can  make  cowards  brar^ 
the  uncouth  boor  a  graceful,  courteous  man ;  it  has  made  raanj 
a  poor  man  rise  to  power.  Since  love  then  is  possessed  of  so 
great  virtue,  I  willingly  would  love,  I,  who  am  so  envious  of 
merit  and  of  honor,  would  love,  if  I  were  loved.** 

"  Nevertheless,  let  us  leave  love  alone  I  Love  delights  more 
in  taking  than  in  giving ;  for  one  eood  he  inflicts  a  hundred 
ills,  and  for  one  pleasure  a  thousand  pangs ;  he  never  confers 
glorv  without  reverses.  But  let  him  manage,  as  maj  se^n 
good  to  him,  I  want  no  more  either  of  his  smiles  <»*  of  his  tears, 
either  of  his  pleasures  or  of  his  sorrows.  Let  us  be  nothing, 
neither  bad  nor  good ;  and  let  us  leave  love  alone." 

Surely  the  man  who  said  things  like  these,  who  said  them 
nearly  seven  centuries  ago,  and  above  all,  who  said  them  in  the 
capacity  of  master  ctf  a  most  delicate  art,  in  full  and  sonorous 
verses,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  the  happiest  audacities 
of  language  and  of  style,  was  by  no  means  an  oidinary  poet 

From  the  moment  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  the  life  of  Kambaud  de  Yaqueiras  was  a  very 
active  and  a  very  stirring  one,  almost  equally  divided  between 
poetry  and  warfare,  between  the  adventures  of  love  and  those 
of  chivalry.  Of  the  two  the  latter  are  best  known,  as  bein^ 
connected  with  the  actions  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  Oat 
lant,  ambitious  of  renown,  enterprising  and  clever,  this  seiraior 
acted  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  time,  which  was  hr  above 
the  material  resources  of  his  power. 

In  1203,  l^baut,  count  of  Champagne,  having  died  the 
moment  he  was  going  to  depart  for  Syria  as  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  army  of  crusaders,  the  barons  who  had 
arraved  themselves  under  his  banner  were  obliffed  to  elect 
anotner  head.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  marquis  of  Montfeirat, 
who  accepted  this  honor  and  deserved  it.  In  1204,  the  cru- 
saders marched  on  to  Venice  under  his  conduct,  whence  they 
expected  to  embark  in  vessels  of  the  Eepublic,  and  with  Vene- 
tian supplies. 

By  what  singular  accidents  this  army,  instead  of  landing  in 
Syria,  directed  its  course  toward  Constantinc^le,  how  it  took 
that  city,  how  it  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  effected  a  partition  of  the  provinces  among  its 
l^ders,  is  alreadv  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
The  mar<juis  of  Montferrat  received  the  kingdom  of  Thessalo- 
nica  as  his  share,  where  he  established  himself  immediatelv, 
and  whence  he  made  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  conquered  the 
whole  of  it. 

Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras,  who  had  followed  the  marquis, 
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served  him  faithfally  in  every  enconnter  and  in  all  his  wars, 
and  obtained  as  a  reward  for  bis  scrxrices  a  vast  and  rich  fief  in 
the  new  kin^om,  thus  rising  rapidly  from  the  condition  of  a 
poor  chevalier  to  that  of  a  puissant  lord. 

There  was  something  in  this  new  position  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  glory  and  the  chivalric  vanity  of  Bambaud. 
Nevertheless,  situated  as  he  was  so  far  from  his  native  land,  in 
a  perilous  state  of  things,  so  different  from  that  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  to  whose  lan- 
piage  and  manners  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  could  not 
nelp  deploring  his  absence  from  Provence  and  from  Italy,  and 
to  recall  to  memory  with  melancholy  musings  the  days  that 
had  but  too  rabidly  glided  away  in  the  gallant  courts  of  those 
two  countries,  m  which  he  had  been  a  welcome,  an  honored 
and  admired  guest,  wherever  the  flEime  of  his  songs  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  remembered  more  especially  his  former  loves ; 
thev  flitted  through  his  mind  in  a  somewhat  promiscuous  order 
and  as  vividly  as  ever,  and  paramount  among  all  these  tender 
souvenirs  was  that  of  his  Bea/u  Chevalier^  of  tnat  amiable  Bea- 
trice, whose  tenderness  and  indulgence  had  constituted  his  first 
incentive  to  glory. 

This  was  a  thoroughly  poetic  disposition  of  mind,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  actual^  inspired  several  pieces,  all  of  which  are 
now  unfortunately  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one*  only,  which 
on  that  account  is  so  much  the  more  curious.  I  propose  to 
translate  the  whole  of  it,  although  It  is  somewhat  long.  Its 
historical  interest  enhances  its  poetical  still  more. 

*^  Winter  nor  spring-time,  cabn  weather,  nor  the  foliage  of 

•  Baynooard,  vol.  It.  p.  276.    Piece  ^QY.    Strophes  1,  2, 3,  4,  6,  7. 


1  No  m'affrad'iverns  ni  paicon, 
Ni  olar  temps  ni  ftaeUu  de  guarricz, 
Qoar  moi  emuu  me  par  deatrics 
E  tots  mos  maffert  gangs  dolors ; 
E  son  maltrag  nig  mei  leser 
E  desesperatmei  esper ; 
E  si  m  sol  amors  e  dompneys 
Tener  cnay  plos  que  I'atffna'l  pejs ; 
B  pos  d'amdoi  me  sni  partitz, 
Cmn  horn  eyssellatx  e  marrita, 
Tot'aatra  vida  m  sembla  morti 
E  tot  autre  joy  desconorts. 

t  Pni  d'amor  m'es  iliQiida'l  flora 
B*l  dons  tmg  e*l  gras  e  Tespicx, 
Don  janzi'ab  plazens  predicx, 
E  preti  m*en  en  sobray'  et  honors, 
E  m  fitzia  entr'els  pros  caber, 
Era  m  fal  d'ant  en  oas  chazer; 
E  si  BO  m  semblesfols  esfireys, 
Qn'ien  for'esteyns  e  relenqmtsi 
E  perdttta  en  fagz  et  en  dni^a, 
Lo  Jom  qne  m  Teno  lo  desconofi« 
Qqe  no  m  merma,  cnm  qne  m*esforts. 


6  Ano  Alizandres  no  fetz  cors, 
Ni  Karles  ni*l  reysLodoycx 

Tant  honrat;  ni'i  corns  v  Aimericx, 
Ni  Botlan  al)  sos  ponhedors. 
No  sanbron  tan  gen  conqnerer 
Tan  ric  emperi  per  poder 
Cnm  nos,  don  pueia  nostra  leys ; 
Qn'emperadors  •  dnoz  e  reys 
JLvem  mgB,  e  castels  gamita 
Pres  dels  Tnrcx  e  dels  Arabitz ; 
lit  nberis  los  oamis  e'ls  ports 
Pe  Brandis  tro  at  bratz  Sank  Jorts. 

7  Donca  qnt  m  Tal  oonqoitz  ni  rice rs  ? 
Oa'ieq  Ja  m  tenia  per  pins  ricx, 
Qnant  era  amatz  e  lis  amicx, 

B  m  payssia  eortes*amors ; 
N*»mayamais  nn  sol  plazer 
One  sei  gran  terr'e  gran  aver ; 
Qn'ades  on  pins  mos  poders  ereys, 
N'ai  mMor  ir'ab  me  mezeis ; 
Pus  mos  Belbs  Oaraliers  gnizita 
E  Joys  m'ea  Innbatz  e  faidttz, 
Don  no  m  Tenra  Jamais  conorts ; 
Per  qu'es  mayor  rira  e  plus  fortM^—Ed, 
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tbe  doi^  hare  tni^t  now  to  delight  me.  M j  good  adTen- 
tares  appear  tome  mufortoneBy  mjgreatert  pleasures  sources  of 
griet  AU  my  leisure  is  fatiffue,  mj  expectations  ajre  but 
despair.  Love  and  its  service  Kept  me  as  meny  ss  a  fish  in 
the  water ;  bat  rince  the  time,  when,  like  a  man  in  exile  and 
proscribed,  I  have  diy<M-eed  mysdf  from  love,  OTer^  other  mode 
of  life  appears  to  me  a  death,  eyearj  other  joy  a  pam*" 

*^  I  have  lost  m^  all  with  love,  the  flower  uid  sweet  frait, 
the  spike  and  mm ;  mv  gracefdl  verses  gave  it  formerly  to 
me ;  thev  added  glory  also  to  the  gift ;  they  made  me  count 
among  tne  valiant  and  the  brave.  From  such  a  height  must 
now  be  needs  my  fall.  Ah  I  but  for  the  fear  of  seeming  cowardly, 
I  should  have  extinguished  my  lamp  of  life  faster  than  any 
flame ;  should  have  desisted  from  all  glorious  deeds  and  words, 
and  bid  farewell  to  every  noble  enterprise,  the  day  on  which  I 
lost  the  jMrecious  boon  of  love." 

^^  But  sad  and  dejected  as  I  am,  I  would  not  give  my  enemies 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  forgetfkd  of  ^^y  and  of  valor.  I 
still  can  prejudice,  I  still  can  raider  service.  Vexed  as  I  am 
here,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  I  yet  can  seem  con- 
tent Tbe  marquis,  who  has  be^rt  me  with  the  sword,  is 
fighting  with  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  never  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  has  any  people  accomplished  exploits 
like  our  own." 

^^  I  daily  hear  of  and  witness  resplendent  arms,  redoubted 
warriors,  engines  of  war ;  I  see  and  hear  of  great  battles  won, 
cities  beleaguered,  hi^h  towers  overthrown,  and  ancient  walls 
and  new  walls  leveUed  with  the  dust  But  I  see  nothing  , 
which  can  serve  me  in  the  place  of  love.  On  my  proud  charger, 
arrayed  in  splendid  armor,  I  go,  I  speed  yi  every  direction,  in 
quest  of  combat,  of  fierce  assaults  and  warfare:  I  always 
triumph  and  increase  in  power :  but  ever  since  I've  lost  the 
joy  of  love,  the  entire  world  seems  but  a  desert  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  console  myself  to  sing." 

^^  Never  did  Alexander,  or  Charlemagne,  nor  our  king  Louis 
keep  such  a  brilliant  court  as  ours.  Kever  did  Boland  and  his 
companions  conquer  so  valiantly  an  empire  so  extensive.  We 
have  established  our  law :  we've  made  an  emperor  and  kines. 
We  have  constructed  fortresses  against  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
and  we  have  opened  all  the  passsj^  and  all  the  ports  from 
Brindes  to  the  cand  of  St  George.'^ 

^^But  what  avail  me  all  these  conquests  and  this  power! 
Alas  I  I  felt  myself  much  more  puissant,  wh^i  I  loved  and  was 
loved  in  return ;  when  my  whole  heart  was  exalted  with  love. 
I  now  possess  vast  tracts  of  lands  and  riches  in  abundance,  but 
not  one  solitary  joy,  and  my  vexation  increases  with  my  seign- 
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iory.  I  am  undone  for  ever ;  I  have  lost  my  fair  chevalier, 
ana  -mthont  him  I  can  enjoy  nor  boon  nor  pleasure  any 
longer." 

These  verses  contain  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  Bamband  de  Yaqneiras  in  Bomania.  He  not  to  be 
permitted*  to  see  again  his  native  Provence,  or  Italy,  or  his  fair 
chevalier.  Be  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  (which  the 
Latin  cmsaders  lost)  i^inst  the  Turks  and  the  Bnlg^ans,  or 
against  the  insurgent  Greeks,  perhaps  in  the  same  in  which 
^niface,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  lost  his  life,  in  1207. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Troubadours  flourished, 
Provence  Proper  was  the  one  which  had  the  smallest  number 
of  them.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  there,  as  else- 
where, the  fashion  of  the  times  required  every  man  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  to  have  a  taste  for  verses,  and  to  compose  them  if  he 
could,  and  the  number  of  those,  who  had  this  taste  and  who 
thus  composed,  was  very  great  It  is  the  Troubadours  by  pro- 
fession, the  men  who  felt  or  believed  that  they  had  a  special 
vocation  for  this  much  cherished  art  of  trouvinffy  who  were 
scarcer  there  than  elsewhere.  I  can  hardly  find  four  or  five  of 
them  to  group  around  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  he  was  an  author  of  amatory  songs,  and  among  these 
four  or  five  there  is  but  one,  who  deserves  particular  mention. 
Hiis  is  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  whose  harmless  renown  as  a  poet 
is  lost  in  a  measure  in  the  odious  celebrity,  which  he  acquired, 
as  bishop  of  Toulouse,  during  the  infamous  war  against  the 
Albigenses. 

•  Among  the  best  of  the  Troubadours  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
one,  who  surpasses  Folquet  de  Marseilles  in  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, in  elegance  and  in  artistic  versatility  of  diction.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  elegance  and  artificiali^  one  can  already 
perceive  the  signs  of  decadence.  We  perceive,  that  the  mono- 
tonous but  enmusiastic  and  earnest  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
l>oubadours  is  already  supplanted  by  the  refinements  of  a 
vitiated  taste,  by  pret^isions  to  subtlety  by  the  mannerism  and 
studied  contrivances  of  an  art,  which  exhausts  itself  and  which, 
diverted  from  its  proper  end,  loses  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  die 
means.  A  few  examples  will  convey  more  clearly  the  force  of 
this  remark ;  but  I  must  first  of  all  say  a  few  words  about  the 
life  of  Folquet.  In  the  Troubadour  who  breathes  forth  the  most 
ingenious  and  tenderest  verses,  it  is  curious  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  bishop,  who  was  the  auxiliary  and  accomplice  of 
Monfort,  that  ruthless  butcher  of  the  population  of  the  South, 
both  Albigense  and  Catholic. 

Folquet  was  bom  at  Marseilles  between  the  vears  1160  and 
1170.    His  father  was  a  Genoese  merchant,  who  lived  in  re- 
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tirement  in  that  eitj,  and  who,  wh^n  he  died,  left  him  a  ooa* 
siderable  fortuna  The  old  bioerapber  of  our  Troabadoor 
recounts  his  entrance  into  the  world  in  somewhat  remarkable 
terms,  and  which,  though  a  littie  vague,  already  announce  in 
the  poet  a  man,  resolved  on  doing  his  utmost  to  act  a  pro- 
minent part  in  life.  ^^  Folquet,"  says  he,  '^  showed  himself 
covetous  of  honor  and  renown,  and  turned  to  serving  the 
powerful  barons,  courting  their  company  and  intriguing  fo^ 
their  favor." 

When  Richard  Oceur-de-Lion  was  on  his  way  to  Genoa,  where 
he  expected  to  embark  for  Syria,  he  made  a  stay  of  some 
length  at  Marseilles.  Folquet  took  advantage  of  it  to  insinufite 
himyself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  prince.  At  that  time  he 
was  already  in  great  favor  with  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Aragoa, 
with  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Oastile,  and  with  Raymond  Y.,  th^ 
count  of  Toulouse.  But  it  was  more  especially  with  Barrsd  de 
Beaux,  seignior  of  Marseilles,  that  he  kept  up  frequent  and 
intimate  relations,  living  almost  constantly  at  his  court  aii4 
quitting  it  only  a  8h(H*t  time  before  his  retirement  from  the 
world. 

Azalais  de  Roche-Martine  was  the  wife  of  Barral,  and  Folquet 
himself  was  also  married.  But  we  know  that,  according  to  the 
Provencal  code  of  manners,  it  was  always  honorable  to  love, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  love  in  their  sense  of 
the  term  within  the  limits  of  matrimony.  Folquet  choae 
Azalais  as  his  lady,  and  composed  in  honor  of  her  nearly  all  the 
verses  we  possess  by  him. 

Here  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Provincial 
traditions.  According  to  some,  Folquet  sung  and  celebrated 
the  lady  o£  his  master  to  no  purpose :  "  He  never,"  say  they, 
"  could  find  any  flavor,  nor  obtain  any  erf  the  advanta^  ac- 
corded by  the  usages  of  love."  According  to  others,  Azal^ia 
was  not  so  indifferent  to  the  addresses  of  Folquet  It  is  trme, 
she  might  have  given  him  his  eotige  and  withdrawn  her  per- 
mission to  sing  of  her,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  done 
out  of  spite  lor  seeing  him  too  agreeable  and  eager  in  his 
attentions  to  Laura  de  Saint  Jorlan,  the  sister  of  Dom  Barral, 
a  person  distinguished  for  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  mannera. 

Folquet,  disconsolate  in  consequence  of  this  dismissal,  ceased 
to  sing,  to  write  verses,  and  to  frequ^it  society ;  and  the  mo- 
tives o(  his  grief,  instead  of  diminishing,  soon  assumed  a  still 
more  aggravated  form.  Azalais  died,  and  shortly  after  her 
died  also  her  husband  Barral  de  Beaux.  The  kings  lUehard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse 
were  already  dead.  Deeply  affected  by  the  heavy  losses,  wluch 
he  had  successively  sustamed,  and,  although  yet  young,  already 
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disgnsted  with  the  world,  he  resolved  to  retire  firom  it.  He 
tamed  monk,  6iit^*ed  the  mooagtry  of  Toronet  in  Pi'ovcnce,  which 
wad  one  of  the  order  of  Ctteanx,  and  in  1200  he  wae  its  abbot. 

It  was  ttom  this  plaoe>  that  fire  years  afterward  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Toulouse,  whieh  he  occBpied 
till  1231,  the  year  of  his  death.  I  pass  over  this  period  of  his 
life ;  it  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  and  I  may  congratulate  my- 
m\S  on  it  It  only  remains  now  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  his 
poetry ;  this  is  much  easier  to  quote  and  to  judge  of.  I  select 
in  the  first  place  purposely  one  of  those  pieces,*  which  were 
most  admired  at  the  time  of  their  noveltyv  It  requires  no 
historical  preliminary  to  appreciate  it ;  it  is  enough  to  suppose 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  which  Folquet  composed  in  honor  of 
Azala'is  de  Beaux. 

^^  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  thought  of  love,  whidi  is 
come  to  take  up  its  abode  in  my  heart,  that  no  other  thought 
can  find  a  place  there ;  none  other  is  agreeable  or  sweet  to  me. 
lis  vain  to  think  that  this  thought  wilfkill  me ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  very  one  which  makes  me  live.  Love,  which  leads 
me  captive  by  means  of  fair  appearances,  alleviates  my  tor- 
ments by  the  boon  it  promises,  but  which  it  is  too  slow  to 
grant  me.'' 

"  Whatever  I  may  do,  it  is  all  in  vain ;  I  know  it  well.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  love  will  ruin  me  by  giving  me  a  longing, 
which  neither  can  subdue  nor  be  subdued?  I  am  the  only  one, 
that's  vanquished.  My  sig;hs  are  wearing  out  my  life  little  by 
little,  since  I  receive  no  aid  from  her  I  love,  and  hope  none 
from  another ;  unable  as  I  am  to  have  another  love." 

"  Good  lady,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  good  I  wish  thee,  and 
then  the  ills  which  I  endure  will  not  be  able  to  crush  me  by 
their  weight.  Hiey  then  will  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  be- 
tween us.  Or  else,  if  thou  desirest  me  to  love  another,  put  off 
tiiy  beauty,  tiiy  bewitching  smile,  those  charms  which  rob  me 
of  my  reason,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  thee." 

*  Baynovard,  toL  fiL  p.  lil^.    Piece  No.  1.    Strophes  1,  3,  S. 

Tta  in'abelUB  ramoros  peuemeiis  Tot  siiayet,  qiiar  de  llej  cid  desire 

Qae  B*e8  Tengntz  en  mon  fin  cor  Msfre ;        Non  ai  secori,  ni  d'aOIors  no  I'atvn, 

Per  que  no  i  pot  nnls  antres  pens  caber,      Ki  d'antr*amor  non  pnesc  ayer  talen. 

Ki  mais  negos  no  in*es  dons  ni  plazens ; 

Oii'adoncs  ioi  sas  qnan  m'anolsol  cossfre :    Bona  domna,  ri  ns  plats,  slats  snl^ens 

£  fin'amors  m*alensa  mon  martire  Dels  bes  qai*ie  ns  vnei,  qn*iea  sol  dels 

One  m  promet  Joy,  mar  trop  lo  m  dona  len,  male  softire ; 

Qn'  ab  Del  sembua  m*a  tengnt  longamen.    E  pne  ts  li  mal  nom  polran  dan  tener, 

Ans  m'ersemblanqtrels  partam  egalmens : 
Ben  sal  qne  tot  qnan  Du  te  drets  ntens :       Pero  si  ns  plats  qn'en  antra  part  me  vire, 
E  qa*en  pnesc  mais,  s'amors  mi  Tol  aueire !  Partetx  de  vos  la  bentat  e*l  dons  rire, 
On\  escien  m*a  donat  tal  voler,  E'l  sai  solas  qne  m'afolleis  mos  sen, 

Qm»  ja  non  er  rencnts,  ni  el  no  yens :  Pneis  partir  m'ai  de  yos,  mon  escien. 

Tenonts  si  sol,  qn'anci^  ni*an  U  sospiit  --JSd, 
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This  is  bnt  half  of  the  piece  in  question ;  bntitisalready more 
than  Plough,  to  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  tendency  to  bd-etprii 
and  to  the  finical  and  affected  subtlety,  which  at  the  epoch  o( 
Folonet  abready  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  poetiy  of 
the  rroven^als. 

The  writings  of  this  Troubadour  contain  entire  pieces,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  long  and  subtle  apostrophes  to  love. 
Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  one  of  them ;  it  may  give  us  an  idea 
of  them  all : 

^^  Pardon  I  my  Loye,  pardon  I  Pray,  do  not  make  me  die  so 
often,  unee  thou  canst  kill  me  with  a  single  blow.  Thou 
makst  me  live  and  die  at  the  same  time,  and  doublest  thus 
my  martyrdom.  But,  though  I  am  half  d^Etd,  I  still  rest  faith- 
ful to  thy  seryice  and  deem  it  preferable  a  thousand  times  to 
any  recompense,  I  might  obtain  from  another." 

All  this  IS  far-fetched  and  affected  beyond  aU  measure ;  it  is, 
however,  just  to  observe,  that  Folquet  is  not  always  so  to  the 
same  extent,  not  even  in  his  most  labored  jaeces.  and  there 
are  others  of  a  livelier  and  a  lighter  tone,  wherein  tne  graceful 
ideal  already  borders  on  the  artificial,  but  stiU  is  not  yet  lost  in 
it.  The  following  are  three  couplets  of  a  little  piece,  composed 
in  this  style,  to  which  the  reaaer,  however,  should  restore  in 
thought  the  harmony,  which  I  could  not  preserve  in  the  trans- 
lation :* 

^^  I  could  wish  that  none  mi^t  hear  the  sinking  of  the 
birds,  but  the  man  who  is  in  love.  Nothing  can  cmarm  me  as 
much  as  the  birds  in  the  fields ;  but  the  Imy,  to  which  I  am 
devoted,  delights  me  more  than  songs,  more  than  all  graceful 
trills,  or  lays  of  Brittany.'* 

^^  She  pleases  me,  she  charms  me ;  but  I  am  none  the  luckier 
for  that.  Every  man  enjoys  with  avidity  what  he  has  acquired 
by  pains.  But  what  does  it  avail  msj  to  nave  a  lady  and  to  loye 
her,  if  I  am  not  accepted  !  Must  1  still  love  her  without  re- 
turn! Oh  yes!  sooner  than  not  occupy  my  thou^ts  with 
her." 

*  Raynonard,  toL  iif.  p.  155.    Piece  No.  IV.    Strophes  1,  3,  3. 


Jft  no  Yolgra  qaliom  aiuda 
Los  doQtx  Chans  dels  auzellos 
Mas  cill  qni  son  amoros : 
One  res  tan  no  m'esbanoia 
Co  fl  anzelet  per  la  planha, 
E  flh  belha  cnl  so!  aclis ; 
Cella  m  plats  mais  que  chansom, 
Volta,  nf  lais  de  Bretanha, 

Be  m'agrada  e  m'abellis, 
Mais  no  soi  ayentnros ; 
Qa*ades  es  horn  cobeitoa 
li'aisso  qn*es  plus  grieu  conqius : 


Donox,  que  m  yal  ni  que  m  gesainha 
8*ien  I'am,  et  ilh  no*m  graxis ! 
Amaraidoncx  en  perdos  ? 
Oc  ien,  anceis  que  remanha. 

Be  m'estera  s*ades  vis 

Lo  den  hel  core  gai  Joios ; 

E  onan  no  Tel  sas  fkissos, 

1^  be  m  soi  en  men  pais, 

Cog  esserloing  en  Ebpanha 

Preon  entre  Sanuds : 

8ol  lo  vezer  m'en  es  bos, 

Q'als  non  ana  dirqae  re  m  taSgna.-^£tf. 
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^^  Mach  consolation  would  I  now  derive  from  fleeing  her,  so 
beautiful,  so  graceful !  Whene'er  I  see  her  not,  though  I  am  in 
my  country,  I  still  seem  to  be  far,  far  off  in  Spain,  and  lost 
among  the  Saracens.  But  her  sight  is  all  the  boon  I  can  re- 
ceive from  her ;  I  cannot  boast  of  any  other  favor." 

Such  are  amon^  the  Troubadours,  the  singers  of  chivalric 
love,  those  who  m  my  opinion  deserved  particular  notice. 
These  poets,  however,  had  competitors,  whicn  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pass  over  without  a  few  remarks. 

These  rivals  were  women.  Not  only  did  poetesses  or  Trou- 
veressesj  as  they  were  styled,  exist  among  the  Provencals,  but 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  tiiat  there  were  particular  kinds  of  Fro* 
ven$al  poetry,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally reserved  for  these  fair  Trouveresses.  Of  all  the  kinds  of 
this  poetry,  the  scmgs  of  love,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  been 
the  last,  in  which  tney  would  have  been  tempted  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  For  them  to  express  the  love  which  they 
experienced,  to  celebrate  the  chevaliers  who  had  succeeded  in 
winning  their  favor,  this  was  descending  from  tiie  rank  of  idols 
to  that  of  idolatresses,  this  was  subordinating  beauty  to  force,  a 
sort  of  contradiction  of  the  very  ideas  of  cnivalric  propriely. 
But  all  the  ladies  were  not  equally  disposed  nor  equally  adapted 
to  play  the  part  of  goddesses;  there  were  a  number,  who 
sufltered  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  love,  before  they  had 
inspired  it,  and  who,  in  order  to  inspire  it,  resorted  to  the 
charm  of  poetic  talent,  if  they  possessed  or  believed  to  pos- 
sess it. 

Among  the  poetical  works  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours  are 
found  pieces  bv  a  half  a  score  of  women,  nearly  all  of  whom 
flourished  within  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Several  are  from  the  pens  of  ladies  of  high  rank  and  distinction, 
such  as  the  countess  of  Provence,  the  countess  of  Die,  Clara 
of  Anduse,  Adelaide  of  Porcairargues,  Lady  Capelloza,  etc. 

In  point  of  subject  and  in  point  of  form,  the  poems  of  these 
ladies  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  Troubadours  of  the 
other  sex,  and  still  there  is  a  distinction  between  them,  which 
can  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance.  We  are  made  sensible, 
that  beneath  their  style,  which  is  generally  feebler  and  more 
negligent,  there  is  concealed  more  truth,  more  natural  simplicitv, 
more  earnest  passion.  The  limits  of  this  chapter  will  scarcely 
permit  to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  them.  They  will 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  extracts  botii  in  regard  to 
poetry  and  social  usage. 

Here  are  the  two  couplets  of  a  piece,  in  which  Clara  of 
Anduse    addresses    herself    to    an    unknown    knight,    witii 
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whom  enemies  or  jealocui  lirals  had  endeavored  to  embroil 
her,* 

^^  Those^  who  blame  me  and  forbid  my  loving  yoa,  oonld  not 
render  mj  heart  better  difiposed  toward  yon,  nor  augment  the 
sweet  desire  I  entertain  for  yon.  There  is  no  man,  how  much 
soever  he  mar  be  my  enemy,  but  whom  I  love,  if  I  but  hear  him 
speak  well  ot  you,  and  he  who  speaks  ill  of  this  can  never  say  or 
do  audit  that  can  please  me." 

^^  jSi !  my  fair  friend,  fear  not,  that  mv  heart  ever  shall  de^ 
ceive  you,  or  that  I  ever  will  accept  another  friend,  and  were  a 
hundred  ladies  to  induce  me  wim  their  prayers,  Love,  who 
holds  me  bound  your  captive,  desires  me  to  keep  my  heart  for 
you  in  secret ;  and  if  I  could  thus  hide  my  body  too,  sueh  a  one, 
as  has  it  now,  would  never  obtdin  it.'' 

I  shidl  now  close  these  short  notices  of  the  Provencal  ^oets^ 
who  were  the  most  prominent  in  that  kind  of  poetic  exposition, 
which  ihey  denominated  oansOy  and  which  was  to  them  the 
hij^est  form  of  amatory  poetry,  the  poetic  form  par  exoeUenoe. 

iBut  this  same  poetry  has  other  sides  and  other  forms,  more 
Varied  and  m<»re  popular  than  those  which  I  have  thus  far  indi- 
cated. In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  endeavor  to  divest  them  of 
the  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

*  Baynoiuird,  voL  iil.  p.  8S5.    6troplie8  2,  8. 

SeUi  <itie  m  blasm*  tottr'amor,  nlm  Ja  no  donetz,  bellifl  Mnics,  enarea 

defen  Qae  ja  Tea  txm  aim  c<v  trichaaar, 

Non  podon  fir  en  re  mon  cor  mellor,  Ni  qii*ie  as  caanire  per  nnl  antr*amador, 

Ki*l  aoos  deiir  qa'iea  ai  de  vos  maior,  Si  m  pregayon  ifaatraB  donas  on  cen ; 

Ni  I'enveva  ni'l  dezir  ni'l  talen  ;  Qn'amora,  qoe  m  te  per  Yoa  en  sa  baiUat 

B  non  es  hom.  tan  mos  enemies  sia,  v  ol  que  mon  cor  Yot  ettny  e  tos  gar, 

S'l  n'anff  dir  ben,  qne  no*I  tenba  en  car ;  E  ferai  o  ;  e,  s'ien  pognea  emblar 

%  0i*n  dits  mal,  mai(i  no  m  pot  dir  ni  far  If  on  oors,  tala  I'a  qne  jamais  Hon  I'anria. 
K egnna  re  qne  a  plaaw  me  aia.  -^£ii. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE   LTRIOAL   POETBT   OF   THE  TBOTTBADOUBS. 
III.    POPULAR  FORM. 

Ik  wh«t  I  ha^e  tfaos  far  aaid  conoerning  the  amatory  poetry  of 
the  Tronbadonrs,  it  has  been  m^  principal  aim  to  indicate  the 
moat  original  and  die  meet  poetic  elements,  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguishM  of  these  Tronbadonrs  had  deri^^  from  the  system  of 
chivalric  gallantry,  by  closely  adhering  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
rigor  of  the  system,  and  on  the  other  to  Sie  purely  lyrical  form — 
tmit  is  to  say,  to  the  expression  of  dieir  own  sentim^its,  of  their 
own  individuality. 

But  it  was  impossible,  that  tiie  poetic  imagination,  howcTer 
little  developed  we  may  suppose  it  to  hare  been,  should 
not  have  found  itself  embarrassed  by  the  restraints  imposed  by 
such  narrow  limits,  and  that  it  should  not  have  made  continual 
and  varied  efforts  to  extend  or  ov^leap  them. 

The  description  of  these  efforts  will  constitute  half  of  the 
history  of  the  form  under  consideration,  and  perhaps,  according 
to  our  present  mode  of  feeling  and  of  judging,  the  most  agree- 
able and  the  most  interesting  half. 

I  have  already  shown,  how  tiie  oonscionsness  of  the  limits  of 
this  poetry  had  promptcKi  certain  poets,  who  were^  possessed  of 
ingenuity  and  ot  a  delicate  imagination,  to  avoid  its  monotony 
by  introduemg  the  mannered  suotilties  of  a^itiated  taste  and  of 
bel-esprit  We  must,  however,  in  justice  admit,  that  this  same 
consciousness  also  acted,  at  times  at  least,  in  a  happier  and  more 
natural  manner.  Of  the  different  results  of  this  action  I  now 
propose  to  ^ve  some  idea ;  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  what 
succession  ^  modifications  the  Provencal  ima^ation  attempted 
to  vary  the  expression  of  chivalric  love. 

Of  these  modifications,  some  had  reference  to  the  poetic  form 
of  this  expression,  others  to  the  subject-matter  itself,  to  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  wdA  ideas.  The  firsl^  which  are  the 
most  numerous,  are  also  those  which  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, in  which  in  nict  they  constitute  as  many  particular 
apecies. 

26 
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Weary  of  the  rigor  and  the  exigencies  of  the  lyric  form,  some 
Troabadours  hit  upon  the  very  simple  idea  of  having  recourse 
to  the  dialogue  in  order  to  express  uieir  sentiments.  They  gave 
themselves  one  or  two  interlocutors,  who  were  sometimes  Love 
personified,  sometimes  the  lady-love,  and  sometimes  both  at 
the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  metrical  system  of  the  Proven- 
gals,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  little  cUfficully,  to  give  a  free  and 
animated  movement  to  the  dialogue,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  manuscripts  contam  so  few  pieces  of  the  inter- 
locutory form.  This  is  a  pity,  judging  at  least  from  the  sped* 
mens  which  we  possefls,  most  of  which  are  of  a  pleasing  and  a 
graceful  turn.  Here  is  for  example  one  bv  Auneri  Peguilhan 
of  Toulouse,  which  I  shall  abridge  only  of  a  few  verses.  The 
Troubadour  in  the  first  place  converses  with  his  lady  and  then 

Sroceeds  to  complain  of  her  to  Love,  so  that  there  is  a  shade  of 
ramatic  movement  in  the  piece. 

—  My  lady,  I  am  in  cruel  torments  on  your  account. 

—  My  lord,  'tis  folly,  for  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it. 

—  My  ladv,  in  the  name  of  G^,  have  pity  on  me. 

—  My  lord,  your  prayers  are  of  no  avail  with  me. 

—  Fair  lady,  how  I  love  you  so  tenderly  I 

—  My  lord,  and  I  detest  you  above  all  men. 

—  My  ladv,  it  is  on  this  account,  my  heart's  so  sad. 

—  My  lora,  and  I  am  all  the  merrier  and  content  for  it. 

—  My  ladv,  my  life  is  worse  than  dei^  to  me. 

—  My  lord,  Vm  glad  of  it,  provided  it's  not  my  fault. 

—  My  ladv,  you  nave  been  but  a  source  of  grief  to  me. 

—  My  lord,  do  you  perforce  desire  me  to  love  you  t 

—  My  lady,  a  smgle  look  from  you  would  save  me. 

—  My  lord,  expect  no  h<^  or  consolation  of  me. 

—  My  lady,  shall  I  go  elsewhere  then  to  cry  for  mercy  I 

—  My  lord,  go,  go :  who  would  detain  you  ? 

—  My  lady,  1  cannot ;  my  love  for  you  detains  me. 

—  My  lora,  this  really  is  without  my  wish  or  counsel.* 
(Here  the  i^'eeted  Troubadour  addresses  himself  to  Love.) 

—  Love,  you,  you  have  exposed  me  to  abandonm^it 

—  My  friend,  I  could  do  nothing  more  for  you. 

*  Bajnouard,  toL  iM.  p.  436,  itroplias  1-6. 
^  Donma,  per  tos  estano  en  gren  tormen.    —  Amon,  gitat  m'ayeis  a  no  m*  en  oaL 

—  Senher,  que  fola  flUti  qn'Seu  grat  no  na    —  Andes,  per  dien  vos  en  pneac  ftff  ren  aL 

en  ten.  _  Amors,  e  tos  Ja  merets  de  tot  maL 

—  Bomna,  per  dien  aiats  en  chaniimen.       —  Amies,  per  so  ns  en  trairei  san  e  sal. 
-.Senher,  Toatres  preos  y  anati  perden.      —  Amors,  per  qne  m  faiU  chanaier  don' 

—  Bona  dona<  ja  ns  am  ien  flnamen.  ait^  r 

—  Senher,  et  ie  ns  melh  piets  qn'a  Tantra   —  Amies,  ien  yos  mostrei  so  qne  mais  tsL 

gen.  ^  Amors,  no  pnese  softir  I'aftn  eoraL 

~  Domna,  per  so  n'ai  ien  lo  oor  dolen.         ~  Amies,  per  so  qneira  m'antre  logoaL 

—  Senher,  et  ien  alegre  e  Janaen.  fete.,  etc.— Eo. 
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—  Love,  His  yon  who  are  the  author  of  my  ills. 

—  My  friend,  111  get  you  safely  out  of  all  of  them. 

—  Love,  why  did  you  then  make  me  choose  a  lady  of  this 
sort? 

—  My  friend,  I've  shown  you  that  which  was  most  excellent. 

—  Love,  I  can  no  longer  endure  my  anguish. 

—  My  friend,  I'll  put  ^our  heart  into  another  place. 

—  Love,  you  deceive  m  all  you  undertake  to  ao. 

—  Friend,  you  insult  me  and  you  do  me  wrong. 

—  Love,  why  separate  i^e  then  from  my  fair  lady  ? 

—  My  friena,  because  I'm  grieved  to  see  you  die. 

—  Love,  fancy  not  that  e'er  I'll  choose  another. 

—  Friend,  then  make  up  your  mind  to  suffer  patiently. 

—  Love,  do  you  think  I'll  ever  reap  advantage  from  this  love  ? 

—  Friend,  yes,  by  suffering  bravely,  and  by  serving  well. 
This  indirect  and  almost  dramatic  manner  of  embodying  the 

sentiment  of  love  is  certainly  not  destitute  of  animation  and  of 
ingenuity,  and  it  exhibits  a  grace  which  would  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  any  age. 

There  is  another  species  of  amatory  composition,  more  origi- 
nal or  more  capricious  than  the  preceding,  in  which  the  narra- 
tive and  the  dialogue  are  combined,  Mid  in  which  they  mutu- 
ally interpenetrate  each  other.  These  are  the  pieces  in  which 
the  Troubadour,  having  chosen  a  bird  as  his  messenger,  dis- 

1>atches  it  to  bear  his  homage,  his  vows,  his  jurayers  to  his  lady- 
ove.  This  bird  is  sometimes  a  nightingale,  sometimes  a  starling, 
at  other  times  again  a  swallow  or  a  parrot,  all  of  which  are 
favorites  of  the  TSoubadours,  all  expert  in  conveying  messages 
of  love,  and  always  successful,  however  delicate  or  difficult  the 
task  to  be  performed.  It  is  perhi^  singular  enough  to  see  the 
parrot  play  a  part  in  the  poetic  mythology  of  the  Provencals, 
anidogous  to  tnat  which  it  plays  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
dus, where  it  serves  Cama,  the  god  of  love,  as  an  animal  for 
riding. 

Of  the  two  most  remarkable  pieces  of  this  kind,  the  one  is  by 
Peter  of  Auvergne,  the  other  dv  Marcabrus,  Troubadours,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  One  of  them  is  evidently  an 
imitation  of  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  witb 
certainty  which  of  them  has  been  the  mod^  It  is  probably 
that  of  Marcabrus.  Nevertheless  both  pieces  are  agreeable 
compositions,  and  I  should  like  to  ffive  an  idea  of  them;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  impossible.  The  principal  merit  of  theses 
poems  consists  in  their  extraordinary  nimblenesa  of  iRersifica- 
tion,  and  in  the  kind  of  harmony  which  results  firom<  tho'  facile* 
and  daring  combination  of  verses  of  very  unequal  measure4 
The  only  piece  of  the  kind  which  I  could  traofilate--it  being 
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the  shortest,  and  of  a  simpter  form  tium  the  preoediag — ia  per- 
haps the  leart  poetioaL  ftat,  by  way  of  oom^sation,  this  is  a 
little  historical  coiiositjr  whicn  merits  particular  notice.  It 
represents  a  swallow  performing  the  part  of  messenger  between 
a  lady  on  this  side  of  die  Pyrenees,  and  a  chevalier  of  Aragon 
or  Catalonia.  It  is  the  latter  who  holds  a  c<dloqn7  with  the 
bird. 

^^  Swallow,  thy  sonsr  annoys  me :  what  woaldst  thou  t  What 
dost  thou  demand  <h  met  Why  dost  tiMm  not  suffer  me  to 
sleep,  me  who  has  never  slumbered,  since  I  left  ICondat 
Would  that  thou  brooght'st  me  a  message  or  greetings  from 
her  on  whom  I  set  my  hope  of  hi^piness.  Then  I  should  listen 
to  thy  roeech." 

^  My  lotd  and  friend,  it's  to  obey  the  wiriies  of  my  lady  that 
I  am  come  to  see  you ;  and  if  she  were  too,  as  I  am,  a  swallow, 
she  would  have  been  present  hero  these  full  two  months,  before 
you  near  your  pillow.  But  knowing  neither  the  countries  nor 
the  road,  she  s^ids  to  you  good  news  by  me." 

^^  O  gentle  swallow  I  I  should  have  given  thee  a  kindlier  re- 
ception, have  feasted  thee  and  done  thee  greater  honor.  Vay 
God  protect  thee.  He  who  has  rounded  ofTthe  world,  who  made 
tlie  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  deep  sea.  And  if  I  have  pre- 
ferred an  unkind  woi^d  against  thee,  for  pity's  sake  do  not 
reven^  it  on  me !" 

(It  IS  very  probiMe  that  a  couplet  is  wanting  here,  in  which 
the  swallow  invites  the  knight  to  cross  the  mountain-passes  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  his  lady  a  visit,  an  invitation  to  which 
the  latter  replies :) 

^^  My  swaliow,  I  could  not  at  this  moment  leave  the  kiQ^9  ^^^ 
I  must  follow  him  to  Toulouse,  where  I  expect  and  hope  ^  say 
it  not  to  vaunt,  and  let  lament  it  whoev^  wishes  1)  to  unsaddle 
many  a  knight,  on  the  fair  centre  of  the  bridge  of  the  6% 
ronne." 

^^  My  lord  and  friend,  may  Ood  crown  all  your  wishes  widi 
jhlfillmentl  But  as  for  me,  Iretnm  now  to  my  lady ;  and  I  am 
in  ereat  fear  that  she  will  bum  or  beat  me,  lor  when  she  comes 
to  learn  what  you  resolve  on,  her  heart  will  be  a  troubled  storm 
offfrief." 

The  knight  who  was  the  author  of  tliis  piece  is  a  persom^ 
unknown  to  us,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  he  was  a 
chevalier  c^  Pedro  L,.  king  of  Aragon ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  expedition  on  which  be  was  about  to  enter,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  ea^  to  signalise  himself,  vras  the  expedition 
of  King  Pedro  agamst  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  date  of  which 
was  1218.  Simon  at  that  time  occupied  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
about  four  leagues  above  Toulouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
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iiHme;  and  the  campaign  ended  In  the  1>attle  fought  nnder 
the  walls  of  this  town,  a  stupendous  engagem^it,  where  every- 
thing went  on  eontraiy  to  all  previous  expectations.  Simon  de 
Hontfort)  who  had  hardly  over  twelve  hundred  men,  defeated, 
killed  or  routed  with  this  small  number,  and  in  the  twinklhi^ 
of  an  eye,  at  least  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  chev- 
alier, who  through  the  agency  of  the  messenger-swallow  had 
just  made  such  miughty  promises  to  his  lady,  was  perhaps  like- 
wise among  the  number  of  the  dead. 

These  little  colloquial  pieces  were,  or  could  be,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  of  a  much  simpler  and  m<»*e  familiar  tone 
than  the  purely  lyrical  pieces,  the  chansons,  properly  so  called. 
Nevertheless,  taking  matters  as  they  were  in  genend,  all  these 
poetic  compositions  turning  on  chivalric  love,  of  which  I  have 
thus  far  given  a  variety  of  specimens,  were,  as  I  have  had 
repeated  occasion  to  remark,  the  songs  of  the  courts  and  castles. 

lliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  contained  obscurities,  which 
were  such  even  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves,  and  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  they 
were  composed ;  and  as  for  the  people,  the  masses  in  general, 
they  certainly  were  beyond  its  comprehension,  nor  couldthey  in 
any  way  derive  any  sort  of  pleasure  or  amusement  from  them. 
For,  supposing  their  diction  even  to  have  been  clear  and  sim- 
ple, which  was  rarely  1^  case,  the  sentiments  and  the  ideas 
were  far  too  elevated  and  too  refined  for  the  general  under- 
standing. 

As  it  nad  its  own  method  of  understanding  and  of  making 
love,  so  it  had  also  its  peculiar  way  of  singing  it,  grosser  un- 
doubtedly, but  simpler  and  freer  from  restraint  than  that  of 
the  chivtoric  poets.  There  were  therefore  two  sorts  of  amatory 
poetry,  that  of  the  Troubadours  and  that  of  the  people.  These 
two  classes  of  poetry  undoubtedly  maintained  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence  for  some  time^  but  it  was  impossible  that  in 
the  long  run  they  should  not  exercise  a  certain  influence,  one 
over  the  other,  that  they  should  not  in  a  measure  tend  to  ap- 
proximate each  other  and  become  blended  into  one.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  arts  and  the  enjoyments  of  civilization,  the 
people  always  imitates  eagerly  and  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability 
the  example  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  order  to  relish  and 
to  adopt  the  poesy  of  the  Troubadours,  the  populations,  in  the 
midst  of  which  this  poetry  flourished,  had  only  to  find  in  it  some- 
tlung  which  was  within  the  reach  of  their  intellectual  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Troubadours 
should  forever  divest  themselves  of  all  sympathy  for  the  poetic 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  people,  that  they  should  never  be 
tempted  to  apply  their  art  to  its  amusements  and  its  pleasures. 
Certain  it  is,  that  we  are  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
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Troubadours ;  scarcely  anything  is  lefk  us  but  the  productions 
and  the  souyenirs  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  of  those 
who  shone  at  the  courts  of  kings  and  of  great  nobles ;  but  all 
did  not  belong  to  this  privileg^  portion  of  their  order,  all  did 
not  sustain  such  intimate  relations  with  the  feudal  classes. 
TbCTe  were  some  of  them,  yrho  either  from  inclination  or  from 
necessity  lived  among  the  people  and  sung  for  them  ;  and  these 
must  necessarily  have  sung  m  tones  less  sublime  and  in  lan- 
guage less  elevated  than  their  professional  brethren  of  the 
castles. 

Nay,  more  than  this ;  among  the  latter  even  there  were  some, 
and  these  were  precisely  those  who  were  by  nature  endowed 
with  the  greatest  affluence  of  sentiment  and  genius,  who,  worn 
out  bv  the  perpetual  efforts  which  they  were  obliged  to  make 
in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  amatory  poetry  of  the 
castles,  returned,  at  intervals  at  least,  to  the  ease  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  They  composed  songs  of  chivalric  love, 
simpler  than  the  rest,  songs  of  which  the  people  may  have  been 
unaole  either  to  relish  or  to  comprehend  the  sentiments,  but  of 
which  it  understood  the  words  at  least. 

This  return  or  this  tendency  to  popularity  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Troubadours  occasioned  or  strengthened  a  revolution  in 
chivalric  poetry,  of  which  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  the 
Troubadours  exhibit  various  and  frequent  vestiges.  From  that 
time  there  were  as  it  were  two  species,  two  styles  of  amatory 
poetry,  the  one  learned  and  elevated,  in  which  labored  elegance, 
obscurity  and  difficulties  passed  for  excellences  rather  than  for 
faults^  the  other  natural  and  clear,  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  which  was  diat  of  being  easily  understood. 

Each  of  these  two  styles  received  different  names,  which  na- 
turally occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  poetics  of  the  Trou- 
badours. Tne  one  of  the  two,  which  approximated  the  popular 
tone  most  closely,  was  designated  by  the  epithets  leu^  leugier^ 
ficm^  that  is  to  say,  the  light,  the  simple,  llie  studied  style,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  from  its  difficulty  and  labored  refinement 
fitly  termed  due^  ca/r^  that  is  to  say,  dose^  dahorate^  a  denomina- 
tion manifestly  opposed  to  that  of  popular.  Many  of  the  Trou- 
badours wrote  alternately  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  of  these 
stjrles ;  some  of  them  adopted  exclusively  the  one  or  the  oAer 
of  the  two,  and  thus  formed  two  opposite  schools. 

It  is  a  remarkably  singular  fact,  that  the  most  positive  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  in 
question  are  to  be  found  in  GKraud  de  Bomeil,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  Troubadour,  who  of  all  others  is  habitually  the  most  ele- 
vated and  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  pieces  he  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  m  the  following  manner: 
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'^  I  scarcely  know  how  to  commence  a  piece  of  lighter  verse, 
which  I  would  fain  compose,  and  on  wrdch  I  have  reflect^ 
fiince  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  make  it  of  such  a  sort  that  all 
the  world  might  comprehend  it,  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to 
sing ;  for  it  is  for  sheer  amusement  that  I  compose  it." 

^^  I  could  indeed  have  made  it  more  elaborate,  but  a  song 
which  is  not  clear  to  all  the  world  seems  to  me  to  be  imperfect. 
Let  him,  who  will,  then  take  offence  at  it ;  but  bb  for  me,  I  am 
delighted  when  I  hear  one  of  my  songs  repeated  by  emulous 
voices,  clear  or  hoarse,  and  when  I  hear  it  sung  beside  the 
fountain." 

It  is  impossible  to  announce  in  more  explicit  terms  preten- 
sions to  popular  aims  in  poetry  more  obvious  than  these.  And 
this  passage  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil  is  not  the  only  one  which  at- 
tests the  existence  of  two  styles  and  of  two  schools  of  amatory 
poetry. 

The  same  fact  likewise  appears  on  a  grander  scale  from  the 
oomparis(m  of  the  different  countries  of  the  Provencal  tongue, 
wherein  the  Troubadours  floxirished.  We  are  convinced  by 
various  positive  proofs  and  testimonies,  that  of  these  countries 
some  cultivated  oy  way  of  preference  the  learned  and  obscure 
poetic  style,  while  others  again  chose  the  natural  and  simple. 
The  taste  for  the  latter  of  these  styles  preponderated  in  the 
countries,  which  have  since  been  Imown  under  the  name  of 
lower  Languedoc — countries,  which  from  a  multitude  of  con- 
sid^ations  we  must  r^ard  as  the  cradle  of  chivalric  poetry, 
and  in  which  the  poetic  instinct  was  most  generally  diffused. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  taste  for  the  factitious  and  elaborate 
style  prevailed  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Cevennes,  where  it 
is  certain  that  Provencal  poetry  was  originally  but  an  adopted 
and  acquired  one. 

But,  admitting  even  the  existence  of  these  variously  shaded 
gradations  from  clearness  to  obscurity,  from  artless  simplicity 
to  studied  elegance  in  the  pieces  of  amatory  poetry  of  which  I 
have  thus  far  spoken,  there  is  after  all  scarcely  one  among  all 
these  pieces  which  might  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  people,  or  made  for  being  relished  by  them  with 
something  like  a  real  pleasure.  The  onl^  amatory  poems  of  the 
l^ubadourS)  to  whicn,  by  reason  of  their  tone  and  destination, 
the  epithet  popular  can  more  or  less  fitljr  be  applied,  constitute 
three  small  cl^es,  each  of  which  is  distingui&hed  by  a  charac- 
teristic title.  These  are  the  pastorals  (paMarolla8jpastoret(i8\ 
the  ballads  {baUadas),  and  the  mihadee  (albasjj  or  morning-ser- 
enades.'^ 

*  On  these  dlfftrent  forms  of  popnUur  poetry  compare  BayiMmard,  toI.  ii.  p.  3S9-248, 
where  ipecimens  of  each  of  them  are  ghren.— J?d. 
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These  three  spemes  of  oompoiitioii  oonstitnte  a&  eatiral j  dis- 
tinct and  aepftrate  grcmp  in  the  s^ttem  of  Pioveiifal  poetrj — « 
group  which  it  is  worth  our  eonositj  to  etndj  for  a  moBieBt^ 
not  00  mndi  under  the  artistic  as  under  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

Not  one  of  these  three  forms  in  question  was  iavented  bj  the 
Troubadours,  unless  I  am  nciistdcen.  All  of  them  were  alreadj 
in  vogue  in  that  primitive  Provencal  poetrj  which  was  snterior 
to  the  age  oi  ehivalrj,  and  were  to  all  appearances  nothmg 
more  than  a  feeble  reminiscence,  a  vagoe  tradition  of  dbe 
ancient  Oreco-Boman  poetry.  When  the  Troubadours  came 
into  the  field  they  adopted  these  forms;  they  jnreserved  the 
motive  and  idea,  ud  only  modified  their  costume  and  details 
acc<Hdin^  to  the  q[>irit  of  chivahy.  In  that  event,  these  foms 
thus  momfied  are  one  of  the  points  by  which  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century,  links 
itself  to  the  poetic  traditicms  of  classical  antiquity.  It  is  c^efiy 
with  the  intention,  and  in  the  hope  of  developing,  and  if  paa- 
sible,  of  justifying  this  asserticoi,  that  I  prc^pose  to  enter  mto 
some  details  in  r^ard  to  the  three  forms  m  poetry  which  Ihave 
indicated,  and  which,  aside  from  this  connection  and  on  tkair 
own  account,  are  well  worth  a  more  particular  notice.  I  shi^ 
commence  by  speaking  of  the  ballads. 

In  the  Proven)^  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  the  primitiw 
and  true  one,  the  ballad  wm  a  little  poem  intended  to  be  snag 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  who  accompanied  the  song 
by  dancing.  The  name  haiadct^  haUada^  which  eomes  from  tiie 
Greek  j3aA/i^4>,  I  leap,  I  dance,  is  itself  already  indicative  of  the 
ancient  <»rigin  of  this  species  of  poetry  in  tne  south  of  GaaL 
There  is,  in  faet^  no  doubt  but  that  some  <^  tiie  danuees  at  least, 
to  which  the  ballads  of  the  Troubadours  were  adapted  during 
the  twelftii  century,  were  of  Greek,  or  more  properly  of  Massilian, 
origin.  The  principal  and  most  popular  of  these  dances  were 
circular  danoes,  akm  to  those  which  the  Ghreeks  denominated 
X^^>  and  whicdi  the  south  of  Europe  likewise  designstod  by  a 
name  which  is  a  derivative  of  the  Greek,  by  ocroUf  namely,  or 
less  correctly  in  ItaHan,  by  otmde.  AH  these  dances  were 
mimic,  and  to  some  extent  dramatic.  The  words  of  tiie  song 
were  descriptive  of  some  action  or  of  a  sncoesuon  of  different 
situations,  which  tiie  dancers  reproduced  by  their  gesturesw 
The  song  was  divided  into  several  stanzas,  each  of  wh^  temo- 
nated  in  a  refrain,  which  was  the  same  for  all.  The  dancers 
acted  or  gesticufaited  separately,  in  imitation  of  the  action  or 
situation  described  in  each  stanza,  and  at  the  refrain  they  all 
took  each  other  by  the  hand  and  danced  around  orbicularly 
with  a  more  or  less  agitated  movement 
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Fopnlftr  danceS)  derived  from  this,  and  bearing  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  it,  are  still  to  be  fbniid  in  manj  parts.  Never- 
tlieless  thej  have  ffraduallj^  faUon  in  desnetnaef  attd  many  of 
tbem  have  already  oe^i  eatirriy  forootten.  It  is  in  the  south 
of  France  that  they  preserve  most  oi  their  primitive  character^ 
and  it  is  undoablealv  there  that  the  MiMsaliots  £rst  tati^bt 
them  to  the  Gallie  tribes  of  their  vieinity.  I  rem^nber  havmg 
witnessed  some  of  these  danees  in  Pn>vencey  the  subfeet  <h 
which  appears  to-  be  qnite  ancient ;  amon^  others  one  whidi 
imitated  snceessivdiy  au  the  habitual  operations  of  the  poor  hua- 
bandman,  tilling  his  ground,  sowing  his  wheat  or  oats,  reaping, 
and  BO  on  to  the  end.  Each  of  the  numeroos  couplets  of  the 
song  was  sung  with  a  slow  and  drawling  movement,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  fatigue  and  doleful  t<me  of  the  i>oor  laborer ;  and 
the  refrain  was  of  an  extremdy  lively  movem^it,  at  whidi  the 
dancers  mve  themselves  up  to  all  their  gaiety. 

In  the  Middle  Age  tiie  word  ballad  was  undoutbtedly  applied 
to  dances  of  a  different  description  from  the  one  which  1  nave 
just  described,  but  always^  I  presume,  to  dances  of  character, 
to  imitative  dances  of  an  antique  origin,  either  national  or 
foreim. 

Alter  this  explanation,  I  think  it  will  appear  evident  that  the 
Troubadours  dia  not  invent  the  ballad,  any  more  than  they  had 
invented  the  dances  to  which  the  l^dlad  was  applied.  This  was 
a  q»ecies  of  popular  poetry,  not  only  anterior  to  them,  but  one 
of  the  very  earliest  ci  those  in  Toeue  b^re  them  in  the  south 
of  France.  All  that  the  Proven^id  poets  of  the  twdfth  century 
did  or  could  do  in  appropriating  this  form^  was  to  bestow  on 
it  more  care  and  elegance  than  it  had  received  before  them, 
without,  however,  giving  it  a  shape  eontruy  to  its  essentially 
popular  destination,  Thepr  restricted  the  subjects  and  motives 
to  motives  and  subjeets  of  gallantry,  thus  making  it  enter  into 
the  moral  unity  of  Prov^icid  poetry. 

The  ballads  are  pieces  which  rarely  occur  in  the  manuscript 
edlections  of  the  Ijoubadoiirs.  This  species  was  neglected  as 
being  too  Exclusively  popular.  There  are  even  some  indicia 
tiona  that  its  culture  was  abandoned  to  the  wom^i.  At  any 
rate,  we  find  that  the  Provencal  traditfona  represent  the  wives 
of  Troubadours,  themselvea  poetesses  or  troufveresseS)  as  oceu* 
pying  themselves  particularly  with  soBg»  and  dances,  and  as 
composing  them  in  honor  <m  their  lovers^  Among  all  the 
pieoes  of  this  kind  -vriiich  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  have  met 
found  one,  the  snbstanoe  of  which  was  sufflei^itly  interesting 
or  agreeable  to  have  any  meaning,  i^r  Imng  deprived  of  the 
effeet  <^  the  measure  and  the  music.  My  omj  aim  was  to  in- 
dieate,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  existence  of  this  spedes  of 
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poetic  compoflitioii  mmon^  the  Trcmbadonn ;  and  I  now  pass  on 
to  the  padcTol^  the  next  m  order. 

I  have  already  remarked,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  here,  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Provencal  traditions  make  mention 
of  Oercamons,  the  first  of  the  Tronbadonrs  known  to  ns,  after 
WilHam  DL  of  Poitiers,  is  that  they  designate  him  as  the 
author  of  pieces  in  Terse  and  ci  ptuicHreUu  in  the  anoieni  ^yle. 
Now,  these  pieces  of  verse,  thns  qualified  by  the  e^thet  ancient 
at  an  epoch  when  chiyalric  poetry  was  Vet  in  its  mftmcy,  have 
certainly  the  anpearance  of  bein^  mnch  anterior  to  the  latter, 
and  consequently  of  having  constituted  a  part  of  the  species  of 
popular  literature,  of  which  that  of  the  Troubadours  was  but  a 
sort  of  development  or  reform. 

Tbis  species  is  therefore  another  of  those  links,  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  chivalric  poetfy  is  connected  with  the  traditions 
of  classicid  antiquity.  However,  there  is  but  little  to  be  said 
on  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  whateva-  may  have 
been  its  origin,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest 
poetic  abstractions  recorded  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Among  &e  Oreeks  and  Romans,  the  classes  which  inhabited 
the  country  and  cultivated  the  soil  were  generally  slaves,  or  in 
a  condition  differing  but  little  from  that  of  servitude;  and 
there  is  very  little  room  for  supposing  that  their  lot  was  wcurthy 
gI  bein^  envied.  Hiis,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  QreeK 
and  Latm  poets  fit>m  delineating  their  encnanting  pictures  of 
rural  life,  and  from  representing  it  as  an  ideal  state  of  inno- 
cence, of  repose  and  happiness.  These  pictures  were  probably 
noising  more  than  an  mdirect  expression  of  the  painful  senti- 
ments which  were  naturally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
greatly  agitated  society,  as  was  tlutt  of  tlie  Ancients ;  a  sort  of 

S^etic  reaction  of  the  imagination  against  the  vexations  and 
e  melancholy  of  those  scenes.  And  these  observations  are 
also  applicable  with  more  or  less  propriety  to  the  rural  poetry 
of  modem  nations. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  of  that  of  the  Troubadours,  in  which 
we  might  search  in  vain  for  the  least  idea,  the  feeblest  picture, 
true  or  false,  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  a  certain  msenMs  of  rural  life.  To  these  Theocriti  of 
the  chftteaux  there  are  neither  husbandmen,  nor  swains,  nor 
fiocks,  nor  fields,  nor  harvests  nor  vintages ;  they  never  spMk 
of  tiie  country  or  of  rural  scenery ;  they  appear  to  have  never 
seen  eitlier  brook  or  river,  forest  or  mountain,  villa^  or 
cottage.  With  all  this  Aey  never  have  anything  to  do.  The 
pastoral  world  of  every  one  of  them  reduces  itself  to  an  isolated 
shepherdess,  watching  over  a  few  lambs,  or  not  watching  over 
anything  at  all,  and  tne  adventures  of  tne  pastoral  world  are 
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limited  to  colloquies  between  tiiese  shepherdesses  and  the 
Troubadours,  who  in  riding  by  them  never  fail  to  notice  them, 
and  speedily  dismount  to  tell  them  some  gallant  things  or  to 
entreat  them  for  their  love. 

Sometimes  these  compliments  and  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  flatterers  then  ootained  what  thev  solicited.  But  this 
case  is  an  exception.  Generally  these  shepherdesses  are  dis- 
creet and  well-informed  lasses,  who  politely  reply  to  the  com- 
pliments addressed  to  them,  but  who  know  enough  to  distrust 
them,  and  who  are  careful  not  to  attach  to  them  the  value 
which  those  who  made  them  hoped  they  would.  This  is  the 
framework  and  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  pastorals  of  the 
Troubadours;  and  the  details,  the  accessories  are  not  much 
more  interesting  or  more  varied. 

The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetic  com- 
positions which  I  have  found,  are  six  pieces  by  Giraud  Riquier 
of  Narbonne,  a  Troubadour  of  indifferent  talent  from,  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  lliese  pieces  constitute  a  con- 
nected series,  so  that  one  appears  as  the  continuation  of  the 
other,  and  their  subject  consists  of  six  successive  interviews 
held  at  six  different  intervals  between  the  poet  and  his  shep- 
herdess, which  intervals  amount  to  a  penod  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  connection  subsisting  between 
them,  these  pieces  form  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  lit- 
tle poem  of  rather  a  fantastic  description,  in  which,  however, 
the  exposition-scenes  and  the  dialogues  succeed  and  blend  with 
each  other  with  ^at  ease  and  consistency.  The  incidents 
which  constitute  its  subject  are  so  minutely  detailed  and  of 
such  a  vulvar  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  for 
poetic  fictions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Giraud  Kiquier 
actually  had  the  interviews,  which  he  describes,  and  with  l^e 
shepherdess,  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  the  sense  of  this  realifT 
is  sufficient  to  give  his  piece  a  certain  interest,  the  like  of  whicn 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  production  of  the  same  kind.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  give  some  idea  of  it ;  but  I  changed  my  mind 
when  I  came  to  reflect  that  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  abstract  of  considerable  detail  and  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  importance  of  the  subject 

Of  all  the  popular  forms  of  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
vencals, the  one,  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of,  is 
by  tar  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  poetic  in  its  design,  and 
that  which  the  Iroubadours  have  turned  to  most  account. 
This  is  the  aJha  or  avhode^  to  which  may  be  added  another  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  the  serena,  namely,  m>m  which  the  name  of 
our  serenade  is  derived.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  cultivated  by  the  Troubadours  is  a  fact  attested  by  still 
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•xistiii^  proofs ;  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  that 
it  is  abo  (me  of  those  wmch,  like  the  ballad,  and  certainly 
much  more  than  the  pastcnml,  may  be  eosuddered  as  having 
originated  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  pagan  poetry. 

Among  the  prodigious  variety  of  popntar  songs,  which  the 
Greeks  possessed  for  all  the  occasions  or  private  and  domestic 
life,  there  were  some  which  were  desiraated  by  the  s^ieric 
name  of  songs  of  the  night,  and  whi^  were  intendea  to  be 
■ons^  at  ni^ht  by  lovers,  xmder  the  window  or  at  the  door  of 
the&  lady-loves.  Of  these  s<»igB  th^re  were  various  kinds^ 
according  to  the  hour  at  whidi  tmy  were  e^>eeted  to  be  sung. 
There  were  those  which  were  sung  at  midnight ;  these  were 
the  songs  inviting  to  sleep,  and  on  that  account  denominated 
KaraicoifiTiTiKdy  songs  of  slumber  or  lullabies,  as  we  should  call 
them.  Others  again  were  sung  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  these 
were  termed  dir^frrutdy  wakin^^ngs. 

The  literature  of  all  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  contaii» 
songs  which  seem  to  be  but  an  echo  of  these  anci^it  lavs ;  and 
this  can  be  said  more  particularly  of  the  $0renas  and  the  dJba$ 
of  the  Troubadours,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  ni^t* 
songs  of  the  Greeks,  except  that  in  the  former  we  recognize  at 
the  first  glance  the  characteristic  modifications  of  the  poetry  of 
diivalry.  Thus  the  aubades  of  the  Troubadours  were  intended 
to  wake  up  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  chevalier  who  had  spent  the 
night  with  his  lady,  and  to  admonish  him  to  withdraw  speedily, 
in  <mler  to  escape  detection.  The  Troubadours  sometimes  put 
this  song  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  companions  of  the  lucky 
knight,  who  acts  as  his  s^itinel  during  the  whole  of  the  nisht, 
in  order  to  watch  and  to  announce  the  1>reak  of  day.  At  ouier 
times  again  they  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  two  lovers 
at  the  moment  of  parting.  More  often  still  the  aubade  is  in- 
tended to  be  song  by  the  sentinel,  who  watches  on  the  top  of 
the  bell-tower  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  the  sleep- 
ing lovers.  These  are  hvk,  so  maaj  expedients  res(»rted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  ^ving  a  Uttle  variety  to  the  form  and  to  the 
accessories  of  tins  species  of  composition,  which  is  naturally 
very  limited. 

Among  the  small  nvmber  of  songs  of  this  description,  whidi 
have  come  down  to  us,  diere  are  some  whic^  are  really  (farm- 
ing. In  none  of  their  other  works,  perhaps,  did  the  Trouba- 
dowrs  bestow  so  much  care  and  delicacy  on  the  melody  of  the 
versification,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  tlus  melody  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  this  same  elaborate  elecance  of  measure,  that  makes 
it  inoKMsible  for  us  to  rive  tdie  sU^IUest  idea,  in  a  prose  versioii, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  add  in  way  version,  <^  some  of  these  pieces, 
the  charm  ci  whidi  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  mus^d 
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marcli  of  the  couplet,  and  of  the  refrain  in  which  it  alwaya  ter- 
minates- I  am  acqnaiiited  with  but  two  of  them,  tlie  metre  of 
whieb,  by  a  eort  of  exception^  is  simple  enough  to  admit  of 
tranglatioD.  These  piecefl  are  fortunately  among  the  most 
agreeable,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  translate  them* 

The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  the  pieces  of 
this  kind  which  are  gtill  extant.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  sen- 
timent and  the  impaesioDcd  tone,  wkich  characterize  it,  induce 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman*  We  hare  but 
one  copy  of  it,  and  this  copy  is  not  even  a  correct  one.  Some 
of  the  stanzas  are,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  place^  and  one  of  them 
18  entirely  wanting,  I  nave  been  able  to  remedy  these  defects 
but  very  incompletely.  I  giv©  here  the  piece,*  as  I  under* 
Btand  it." 

*'  There  is  a  lady  graceful  and  agreeable,  whom  all  the  world 
eyes  for  her  beauty ;  she  has  set  her  heart  on  loyal  love.  May 
heaven  speed  tlie  approach  of  early  dawn  I'* 

"  In  the  orchard  under  the  hawthorn  branch,  the  lady  sits, 
her  lover  by  her  sidcj  waiting  for  the  watch  to  call  the  oreak 
of  day.     ifay  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  t" 

*'Ali  would  to  God  the  night  would  never  end,  and  that 
the  watch  would  never  see  nor  dawn  nor  day,  so  that  my  friend 
might  never  leave  my  side  I  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  t^^ 

'*  Fair  lover  sweet,  let  us  embrace  adown  the  meadow,  where 
the  herb's  iu  bloom.  Let  na  rejoice  in  spite  of  jealous  eyes. 
May  heaven  speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn !" 

*'  Fair  lover  sweet,  yet  one  more  amorous  sport  in  yonder 
garden  where  the  birds  are  singing!  Lo  there  the  sentinel, 
who  sings  his  aubade  now*  May  heaven  speed  the  approach 
of  early  dawn  I" 

"  He  has  left  me  now,  my  friend^  my  fair,  my  merry,  cour- 
teous friend.  But  with  the  balmy  air  which  meets  me  from 
below,  I  still  inhale  a  sweet  draught  of  his  breath.  May  hea- 
ven speed  the  approach  of  early  dawn  I*' 

The  following  aubade  is  by  the  celebrated  Qiraud  de  Borneil 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  graceful  of  them  all,  both  in  respect  to 
the  details  and  in  the  enaemble.     We  must  suppose  it  to  have 

*  Eajnaaardt  toK  if.  pftgit  236.     ^'Elle  eat  t^ourrsge  d'one  femmG,  dont  le  nom  eit 

La  dompn^  e»  agradaTis  e  pUzenn ;  PUffoea  i  dltjx  J  a  la  nueitz  non  rdbMi 

Per  fl&  beutat  la  g^^rdon  niiVDta«  gens,  NlTniktu  ftmicx  Iode:  de  mi  no  a  partifl, 

E^  a  eon  cor  en  am ar  leyalmeua,  Ni  la  g^yta  Jorn  tk\  alba  no  via. 

Oj  dieiui  ]  oy  diens  I  de  Talba  tan  lost  ?e  1  Qj  diexia  I  qj  dieua  f  dfi  Talbsi  tan  toot  vet 

En  titi  Tcrpcr^  boI*  fBelha  il*ft31ie«Ftf  Per  I*  dom'  mrA  qu'*«  feiiguda  de  tay 

Tcoc  la  doraptiB.  bo  a  arok  c<i«t*  u,  Del  mi^ti  &mk  belt  e  cotUa  e  gaj, 

Tro  ka  gaytA  crida  que  Talba  vi.  Del  (do a  aleti  ai  beirot  un  dotm  ray. 

Ojf  di«iu  I  Oj  dkwil  d«  i'alba  tsatwl  v«  i  Of  diciis  I  Oj  likem  \  4m  Talba  teuioA  T«  I 
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been  sung  under  die  window  of  the  apartment,  where  the  for^ 
tonate  chevalier  is  reposing,  and  bj  a  firiend  ot  the  hittor  who 
has  passed  the  night  standing  sentinel  for  him.  The  first 
couplet  of  the  piece  is  a  prajrer,  which  will  perhaps  appear  a 
little  too  solemn  for  the  occasion.  But  we  know  alreaaj,  how 
serious  the  chevaliers  of  the  Middle  Age  were  in  all  that  con- 
cerned their  loves. 
'<  Thou  King  of  glory,  veritable  light,  all-powerful  Ddtj,  be 

E leased  to  succor  faithfully  mj  companion ;  I  have  not  seen 
im  since  the  fall  of  night,  and  now  tne  mom  is  near  at  hand.'' 

"My  fair  companion,  are  you  yet  asleep t  you've  dept 
enough,  awake,  the  day's  approaching  I  I  have  seen  bright 
and  clear  the  orient  star  whicn  brings  the  day ;  I  recognize  it 
well,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

"  jf  y  fair  companion,  I  call  you  with  my  song,  awake  I  I 
hear  the  chirping  bird  which  flutters  through  the  grove  in  search 
of  day,  and  Fm  afraid  your  rival  will  surprise  you,  for  now  the 
mom  is  near  at  hand." 

"  My  fair  companion,  put  your  head  to  the  little  window; 
look  at  llie  sky  and  at  the  stars  now  turainff  dim,  and  you  will 
see  that  I  am  a  good  sentinel  But  if  you  ao  not  listen,  you'll 
fare  the  worse  for  it,  for  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

"  My  fair  companion,  since  you  have  left  me,  I  have  not 
closed  my  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  budged  from  oflF  my  kne^  be- 
seeching God  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  to  return  me  my  faithful 
oompamon  safely,  and  now  the  mom  is  near  at  hand.' 

"  My  fair  companicm,  from  yon  high  balcony  you  did  con- 
jure me  not  to  yield  to  slumber,  and  to  watch  well  all  the  night 
until  the  break  of  day,  and  now  you  heed  not  either  my  song 
or  me,  and  yet  the  mom  is  near  at  hand." 

Some  of  these  momingHSongs  are  of  a  very  peculiar  {ormj  on 
which  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  word  or  two.  These  are  the 
aubades,  which  appear  to  be  incorporated  with  other  sones. 
There  is  a  piecef  Dy  a  Troubadour,  Cadenet  by  name,  which 

•  Baynouard,  toI.  iU.  p.  318.    Piece  No.  IV.  Strophes  1-7. 
Bei  glorioB,  vermis  lams  e  eUrdstz,  Bel  companhos,  en  obantan  tos  apel, 

Dien  poderoe,  senher,  si  a  rot  plati,  Non  dormats  plus,  qa'iea  aog  chastar  Fan- 

Ml 

Al  mien  compainh  Bias  flsels  alada,  Que  yai  qaeren  lo  iom  per  lo  boscatge, 

Qa*iea  non  lo  vi  pus  la  nneits  fo  vengnda,    £t  ai  paor  qu'el  guos  ?os  aasatge, 
Bt  ades  sera  Palba.  Et  ades  sera  Talba. 

Bel  companhos,  si  dormeti  o  yeUiats  Bel  companbos,  isseti  al  fenestrel, 

Non  dormats  plus,  qa'el  Jom  es  apropcbats^Et  esaardatz  laft  ensenbas  del  cel» 
Qa*en  Orien  vey  Testela  creguda  Conotseretz  si  us  sol  fizels  messatge ; 

Qa*adati  lo  jom.  qu'ien  Tai  ben  conognda,  Si  non  o  faitz.  tostres  er  lo  dampoatge, 
St  ades  sera  I'alba.  Et  ades  sera  ralba.    etc.,  etc—ftf. 

t  Baynooard,  toL  iii.  pag^  26L    Plaoe  No.  IV.  Stropbes  1,  S,  8. 
B*  ano  foi  belba  ni  praiada,  Tot  per  sa  gran  manentia ; 

Ar  sni  d*ant  en  baa  tomada ;  E  morria, 

Qn'a  nn  yilan  soi  doaada,  8Ue«  fln  aaio  non  aria 
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offers  us  an  example  of  this  kind  of  amalgam,  and  as  the  piece 
is  a  beautiful  one,  I  will  translate  a  passage  or  t^'o  from  it.  It 
treats  of  a  lady  who  was  unhappily  married,  and  who  gives 
vent  to  her  oomplaint  in  the  following  terms : 

^^  I  am  possessed  of  beauty,  and  once  was  honored,  but  now 
I'm  fallen,  alas  I  too  low  from  this  great  eminence.  They  gave 
me  to  a  villain,  whose  only  claim  to  me  were  his  great  ri^es, 
and  I  should  die,  had  I  not  a  fair  friend,  to  whom  I  might  re- 
count my  ills,  and  a  complaisant  watch,  to  chimt  for  me  the 
approach  of  day," 

And  thereupon  commences  a  veritable  aubade  from  the 
mouth  of  the  guette  (or  watch)  herself: 

"  I  am  a  courteous  sentinel,  and  I  desire  not  that  true  BsiA. 
faithful  love  should  be  destroyed.  This  is  the  reason,  why  I 
watch  for  the  early  peep  of  dav,  that  he  who  sleeps  beside  his 
lady-love,  may  take  a  tender  leave,  when  I  see  the  dawn  ap- 
pear." 

^^  A  long  and  dark  night  pleases  me  the  most,  the  winter- 
night,  which  lasts  so  long,  and  where,  in  spite  of  cold,  I  still 
continue  on  my  loyal  wateh,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  couplets  are  followed  by  two  more,  one  of  which  is 
from  the  month  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  last  from  that  of  the 
lady,  who  assures  us  that  the  menaces  of  her  husband  will  never 

Srevent  her  from  keeping  her  vigils  with  her  lover  until  the 
awn  of  morning. 

This  search  after  variety  in  the  form  and  the  accessories 
of  this  species  of  poetry,  seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  the  Troubaaours  applied  themselves  to  it  Never- 
thdess  the  aubades  are  by  no  means  plentiful  in  the  collections 
of  their  pieces ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  that  there  is 
of  a  popular  description  in  their  amatory  poetry ;  that  is  to  say, 
x>f  the  ballads,  the  pastorals,  and  the  messages  of  love ;  for  the 
pieces  of  the  last  of  these  classes  can  very  well  be  added  (as  in 
fact  I  have  already  attempted  to  do),  to  those  which  I  have 
specially  styled  popular.  The  poems,  which  preponderate,  both 
in  point  of  numoer  and  importance,  in  all  the  manuscript  col- 
lections of  Provencal  poetry,  these  are  the  chansons  or  songs 
of  love  properly  so  called.  This  was  the  poetic  form  par  ex- 
cellence, which  above  all  others  constituted  the  glory  of  the 

On  J  disaes  mo  marrimen,  Baiian,  e  tenen, 

B  goaita  plazen  Qo'iea  crit  <iiian  Tey  I'alba. 

Qae  mi  fea  son  d'alba. 

Be  m  plai  longna  naegz  eecnra, 
lea  iiii  ton  oorteia  gnaito,  B*l  tenms  d'iTern  on  plus  dora, 

Qae  no  vaelh  sia  desfaito  E  no  m'en  lays  per  freidora 

Leials  amora  a  droit  faito ;  Qn'iea  leials  gikyto  no  sia 

Per  quMea  soi  giarda  del  dia  Toto  via ;  elo.,  eio.— J^d. 

8i  yenria, 

E  sel  qni  Jaj  ab  s^amia 
Prenda  comjat  franoaman, 
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TronbadonrB  ud  tlie  delight  of  castles.  And  thk  is  tibe  reason, 
why  so  many  pieces,  so  man  j  chansons  of  this  kind,  which  we 
now  regard  as  prodaetions  of  a  most  tedions  mediocrity,  have 
in  the  majority  of  collections  inyaded  the  place  of  a  moltitiide 
of  aabades  and  ballads,  in  which  in  all  probabiHty  we  should 
have  fomid  a  grace  and  beanty  much  m<Nre  analogons  to  our 
tastes  and  our  ideas. 

Dante's  treatise  on  Tulgar  eloquence  contains  a  chapter,  full 
of  curious  traits,  which  show  yery  deariy  the  kind  <^  poetic 
supremacy  at  that  time  attributed  to  the  purely  lyrical  chanson 
over  all  other  kinds  0I  amatory  poetry.  Dante  ^Hlearors,  in 
the  first  place,  to  demonstrate,  that  of  all  the  f<»rras  of  popular 
poetry,  the  one  which  the  PrDvoi^als  had  designated  by  the 
name  c^  chanson,  was  the  most  ^vated  and  important.  ^^  This," 
says  he,  ^  can  be  proved  by  Tarious  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  although  any  and  e^ery  composition  in  rerse  may  be 
song,  and  might  on  that  account  be  called  a  chanson,  yet  the 
chanson  is  the  only  one  which  has  really  assumed  that  name ; 
which  neyer  could  have  taken  place  except  in  yirtue  of  an  an- 
cient forsi^ht  Besides,  whateyer  of  itraf  alone  attains  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made,  is  superior  to  any  otiier  thing  which 
stands  in  need  of  something  exterior  to  itself.  Now,  the  chan- 
son accomplishes  of  itself  wnateyer  it  is  destined  to  accomplish : 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ballad,  which  stands  in  need 
of  players  of  instruments  in  order  to  fulfill  its  nurpose ;  the 
chanson  is  consequently  nobler  than  the  ballad.  Moreoyer,  we 
esteem  those  things  most  noble,  which  bring  most  glory  to  tiiw 
authors ;  therefore  the  chansons,  bringing  more  honor  to  those 
who  compose  them,  tlum  the  baUads,  are  more  noble  than  the 
latter,  finally,  the  noblest  things  are  those  which  are  pre- 
aerved  with  the  greatest  care,  but  of  all  the  poems  sung,  the 
chansons  are  those  which  are  preseryed  most  preciously,  as  any 
one  can  see  by  merely  glancing  at  the  books.^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dante  gives  a  good  explanation  of  the 
&ct  which  he  announces,  but  he  at  any  rate  establishes  it,  and 
we  see  that  in  the  collections  of  poetry  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  as  in  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  songs, 
which  were  composed  for  the  chateaux  and  which  could  please 
only  there,  left  bat  very  little  room  for  the  popular  songs  or  for 
those,  which,  without  bein^  composed  expressly  for  the  people, 
could  neyertheless  be  relidied  and  enjoyed  by  it,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least 

There  is  still  another  brandi  of  Provensal  poetry,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  spoken.  This  comprises  the  temans^  parUmenSj 
or,  as  we  should  term  them,  the  jH>eUe  otmieeie  ( jeux-partis).* 

*  On  the  taum  or  conUneio  of  the  Proren^  compare  Bayonfd,  toL  li.  p.  186-198. 
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Of  all  the  forms  of  the  amatory  poetiy  of  the  Troubadours  this 
is  the  least  poetical,  the  one  which  has  the  strongest  tendency 
to  lose  itself  in  the  didactic  forms.  Kevertheless  it  is  too  cha- 
racteristic and  occupies  too  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  ensemble 
of  the  poetic  system  of  the  Troubadours,  to  be  passed  over 
without  some  few  remarks,  and  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  at  length  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 

The  term  teneon  was  applied  to  colloquial  pieces,  in  which 
two  or  more  interlocutors  maintained  contrary  opinions  on 
some  given  thesis.  This  was  commonly  a  thesis  of  chivalric 
gallantry,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  exception  that  it  some- 
times extended  to  questions  and  subjects  of  another  kind. 
These  tensons  alwavs  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
challenge ;  aTroubaaourfirst  propounds  two  opposite  sentiments 
on  one  and  the  same  subject,  ana  then  calls  on  his  adversary  to 
sustain  whichever  of  these  two  sentiments  he  may  choose,  he 
himself  offering  to  maintain  and  to  carry  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  The  challenged  Troubadour  having  made  his  choice, 
the  proposed  question  is  debated  in  six  or  ei^t  couplets,  all  of 
which  are  symmetrical  with  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  one 
in  which  the  challenge  was  proposed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  conditions  of  this  kind  of  poetic 
debate,  that  it  never  could  arise  except  on  questions  of  extreme 
subtilty,  on  questions  of  which  the  affirmative  and  negative 
were  nearly  equally  true,  equally  doubtful,  equally  easy  to 
maintain.  It  is,  in  fact,  cleiur,  that  if  the  challengiDg  Trouba- 
dour had  ^ven  his  antagonist  the  option  between  two  opinions, 
of  which  the  one  were  plausible  ana  the  other  absurd  or  ridicu- 
lous, he  would,  in  doing  so,  have  infallibly  prepared  his  own 
defeat.  His  interest  and  his  cleverness  consisted  in  proposing 
two  questions  of  such  a  character,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  m 
in<Kfference  to  him  whether  he  would  have  to  sustain  the  one  or 
the  other. 

And  indeed  all  the  questions  of  the  tenson  are  of  this  de- 
scription, <]|uestions  of  such  extravagant  refinement  and  subtilty^ 
that  a  capricious  curiosity  alone  can  attach  the  slightest  interest 
to  them.  I  will  state  a  few  of  them,  which  will  suffice  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  m^ority. 

^^  Is  it  better  to  love  a  lady,  quite  young  and  beautiful  and 
courteous,  as  yet  still  ignorant  of  love,  but  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing it,  or  some  fair  macbune  already  perfect  and  experienced  in. 
love?" 

The  question  was  a  practicable  one ;  it  was  not  anti-chivalric ;» 

On  the parUwtm^  JtexmrnHU,  and  twmywtii.  p.  197-106.  Speeteem  of  the  tenson,, 
ToL  hr.  p.  1-45.  On  the  emn  d'amomrt^  to  which  the  <raestioni  diecniied  in  the  teneon 
freqnentlv  had  refeienoe,  see  toL  iL  p.  clli.-oxzi?.— iStf. 
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but  usage  had  already  aoWed  it  A  young  lady,  who  accepted 
a  lover,  was  obliged  to  wait  until  she  waa  married  bef<M*e  efae 
oonld  grant  him  even  the  amalleat  favor.  With  a  married  lady 
no  time  was  lost  by  any  sueh  delay,  and  the  saeceas  of  the 
knight  depended  on  the  will  of  the  former  akme ;  the  chance 
was  a  better  one.  But  here  is  a  second  questioB,  a  little  more 
embarrassing  than  the  first 

"Which  IS  preferable,  to  be  beloved  by  a  lady,  to  receive 
from  her  the  most  desired  proof  of  it  and  then  to  die  immediately 
alter,  or  to  love  her  for  many  years  without  being  loved  by  h^ 
in  return  r* 

The  thesis,  which  constitutes  the  second  part  of  tliis  question, 
was  the  easiest  to  maintain  according  to  the  ideas  of  chividry, 
and  it  was  in  fiact  the  one  maintained  by  the  Troubadour,  to 
whom  the  challen^  had  been  given,  and  who  by  the  way  was 
a  monk.  "  I  would  rather  serve  my  lady  without  anv  recom- 
pense whatever,  than  die  after  the  reeaptioQ  of  the  nrst  In 
loving  my  lady,  I  shall  perform  whatever  my  good  love  com- 
mands;  I  shall  be  valiant  and  brave  and  i  shall  signalise 
myself  by  many  a  noble  deed." 

Here  is  a  third  question  of  a  much  ^ver  description  than  the 
two  preceding.  "Two  men  are  mamea ;  the  one  has  an  amia- 
ble and  handsome  wife,  the  other  an  ugly  and  disagreeable  one. 
Both  of  them  are  jealous ;  which  of  them  is  the  greatest  foci  f 

Among  the  many  futile  questions  of  this  kmd,  there  aro 
nevertheless  some,  which  are  not  without  a  certain  interest 
These  are  the  questions,  which  are  in  some  way  or  another 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  opinions,  the  manners  and 
the  poetry  even,  into  which  they  enter  as  a  constituent  element 
of  some  miportance.  I  have  for  example  already  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  existence  and  the  expeditions  of  knights- 
errant  in  the  south  of  France,  and  among  the  evidences  of  this 
fact  we  may  adduce  a  tenson  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  combatants  of  which  are  Lanfranc  Oigala^  a 
Qenoese  Troubadour,  imd  lady  Guillaumette  de  Bosers  (wluek 
I  believe  to  be  St  Oilles  on  the  Rhone).  The  Troubadour 
challenges  the  lady  in  the  following  terms : 

^^  Lady  Guillaumette,  twenty  kmghts-errant  were  riding  at  a 
distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  and  they  compjUned 
among  themselves  f<nr  not  finding  any  shelt^.  They  were 
ov^eard  by  two  barons,  who  were  passing  by  in  great  haste 
on  their  way  to  see  their  ladies.  Hie  one  of  the  two  barons 
retraced  his  steps,  to  offer  succor  to  iiie  wanderiuj^  knis|^hts ; 
the  other  pursued  his  journey  toward  his  lady.  Which  of  the 
two  conducted  himself  best?" 

The  following  tenson,  composed  about  1240  at  the  latest, 
proves  that  at  that  epoch  the  chivalric  romances,  in  which 
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enchanted  arms  are  introduced,  were  already  in  vogue  in  the 
countries  of  the  Provenjal  tongue,  since  these  enchanted  arm$ 
were  a  familiar  subject  of  allusions.  "  Which  would  you  pre- 
fer,'' asks  Guico,  a  rrovengal  Troubadour,  of  I  do  not  know  whaf 
other  Trouba(K)ur  by  the  name  of  Bernard,  "  which  would  yoti 
prefer,  an  enchanted  cloak,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  might 
subdue  the  hearts  of  all  the  ladies,  or  a  trenchant  iron  lance, 
which  would  possess  the  virtue  of  levelling  with  the  dust  every 
knight  that  comes  within  its  reach,  however  valiant  and  strong 
he  might  be  ?'* 

The  questions  of  these  poetical  combats  sometimes  allude  to 
^acts  of  history  of  a  stiu  more  general  and  interesting  cha** 
racter  than  those  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned.  It  hap- 
l^ens  that  some  of  the  Provencal  ^oets  discuss  in  these  tensoni 
the  claims  of  certain  nations  of  their  acquaintance  to  distinction 
tod  glory.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  tenson  in  which  aTrouba** 
dour  by  the  name  of  Baimon  challenges  another  to  debate  the 

a uestion,  whether  the  Provenjals  or  the  Lombards,  that  is  to  say, 
le  nations  of  southern  France  or  the  Italians  excel  the  most  in 
^ar  and  in  other  respects. .  In  another  tenson  the  same  question 
is  proposed  with  reterence  to  the  Provencals  and  the  French* 

The  ar^ments  by  which  each  disputant  sustains  his  side  of 
the  question  are  not  always,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  of  the 

fravest  or  of  the  exactest  description.  But  there  would  have 
een  a  fatality  or  a  miracle  in  their  beinff  all  absolutely  false 
or  equally  frivolous,  and  the  truth  is,  that  tney  contain  here  and 
there  interesting  traits  in  illustration  of  the  general  history  of 
medieval  life  and  civilization.  Thus,  to  speak  only  of  the* 
tenson,  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  tne  French  and  the 
Provenjals,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  we  there 
perceive  that  the  latterproclaim  themselves  the  inventors  and  the 
models  of  poetry,  and  thence  derive.one  of  their  principal  titles 
to  national  glory.  We  there  perceive,  what  is  elsewhere  estab- 
lished by  the  imanimous  testimony  of  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments, tnat  the  development  of  the  chivabic  spirit  had  ceased' 
to  progress  much  sooner  in  France  than  in  the  countries  of  the 
Provenjal  tongue,  and  that,  if  in  the  latter,  society  was  freer, 
more  animatea  and  accomplished,  it  was  in  the  former  better 
disciplined,  more  serious  and  energetic. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  Proven]^  tensons,  indefault 
of  a  poetic  interest,  are  possessed  of  a  certam  historical  interest, 
by  reason  of  which  they  have  a  stronger  and  a  different  claim 
to  our  consideration,  than  has  heretofore  been  conceded  to 
them.  In  regard  to  the  composition  and  the' form  of  this  kind 
of  poetry,  there  are  questions  which  I  will  simplv  announce, 
T^itnout  attaching  any  great  importance  to  their  solution. 
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Amon^  the  Troubadours,  there  are  Bome  who  are  expreeely 
and  particularly  designated  as  writers  of  tensons  good  and  bad. 
If  we  were  to  take  this  testimony  in  its  rigorous  and  most 
natural  sense,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  tensons 
in  question  were  each  composed  entirely  oy  one  and  the  same 
individual,  sustaining  both  the  aflSnuative  and  the  negative  of 
one  and  the  same  question.  In  that  event,  these  pieces  would 
be  but  a  child's  play  without  any  aim  or  motive. 

This  does  not  prove  that  there  were  not  really  tensons  of  this 
kind,  but  this  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  exception. 
Everything  authorizes  us  to  suppose,  that  the  tenson  was  a  real 
debate  between  two  Troubadours,  that  this  debate  took  place  in 
the  ch&teaux  with  more  or  less  solemnity  and  before  a  sort  of 
public,  that  it  was  not  prolonged  indefinitely,  but  that  it  was 
required  to  terminate  within  an  interval  of  lunited  extent.  In 
fact,  a  tenson  could  hardly  have  any  point  or  interest,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  to  some  extent  extemporaneous,  or  at  any  rate 
rapidly  composed  b^  the  two  adversaries  contending  face  to 
face.  There  was  a  judge  appointed  bv  mutual^  consent,  who 
decided,  which  of  the  two  combatants  nad  sustained  his  thesis 
with  success. 

I  shall  conclude  now  this  review  of  the  forms  of  Provencal 
poetry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  expedients  or  tentatives  to 

Sive  a  little  variety  to  the  expression  of  chivalric  love.  All  of 
lese  forms  were  more  or  less  directly  the  result,  the  reflex  of 
the  feeling,  that  there  was  somethiue  monotonous  or  factitious 
in  the  Proven9al  chanson;  they  SO.  originated  in  a  sort  of 
reaction  of  the  poetic  imagination  against  this  monotony. 

But  this  reaction  neither  could  nor  did  stop  there ;  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  sentiments  and  the 
ideas  of  chivalric  gallantry.  Precisely  as  there  were  Trouba- 
dours, who  were  weary  of  narping  on  love  in  the  same  key  and 
in  the  same  poetic  form,  there  were  also  those  who  refrained 
entirely  from  celebrating  a  love,  wherein  they  thought  they 
perceived  something  too  conventional  and  too  equivocal;  a 
love  which  pretended  to  be  a  sort  of  impossible  middle  term  be- 
tween the  natural  desires  and  an  absolute  purity. 

8ome  of  them  were  in  favor  of  banishing  all  sensuality  from 
the  domain  of  love,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  pure  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  thoughts.  Others,  and  these  were  by  far  the 
greater  number,  divested  the  sentiment  of  love  of  all  its  enthu- 
siasm and  morality,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  that  grosser  and 
more  vulgar  form,  which  it  so  frequently  assumes  in  all  ages 
and  in  every  place. 

We  have  fin>m  this  latter  class  of  poets  a  number  of  pieces,  al- 
most equally  intranslatable,  some  on  account  of  their  unbounded 
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licentionsnesB,  others  because  thej  exhibit  avulgaritj,  which  is 
altogether  too  undisguised  and  free. 

I  can  find  but  one  of  them,  of  which  I  can  translate  a  part  at 
least.  It  is  by  a  Troubadour  by  the  name  of  Perdigon,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

^^  I  am  a  loyal  lover  now,  but  there  is  but  little  time  left ;  for 
thiis  far  the  rewards  of  love  have  given  me  too  little  satisfac- 
tion. But  I  have  just  made  a  conquest  of  a  lady,  who  will 
make  me  sing  of  her  most  merrily.    Still  I  wish  to  love  with 

{>rudent  moderation,  and  let  my  lady  not  imagine,  that  I  shall 
ove  her  long,  if  I  perceive  that  she  intends  to  make  my  pas- 
sion kill  me.  I  am  resolved,  if  she  maltreats  me,  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  another." 

"  I  have  been  so  well  schooled  in  love,  my  lady  fair,  that  be- 
fore I  will  estrange  my  heart  entirely,  FU  first  see  whether  I 
shall  not  find  mercy  before  you.  My  heart  is  mine  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently, and  I  can  yet  withdraw  it,  etc." 

^^  I  have  besought  you  not  to  make  me  suffer,  and  I  have 
made  a  declaration  of  my  wishes.  Do  not  imagine,  then,  that 
I  am  going  to  love  you  two  years  or  three  for  nothing.  I  wish 
at  once  to  obtain  the  profit  of  my  suit  with  you,  my  lady,  whom 
I  love  so  tenderly ;  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  persist  dav  after 
dav  in  telling  me  your  Jfo.  This  is  a  word  I  hate,  and  whoeve^ 
tells  it  me  too  frequently  is  sure  to  be  deserted." 

^^  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  I  beseech  vou,  good  lady,  not  to  be  offended  at  my 
frankness.  I  am  neitner  count,  nor  duke,  nor  marquis,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  HI  bdBit  me  to  love  the  flower  of  wo- 
men. But  you  have  surely  enough  of  beauty,  of  youth  arid 
merit,  for  me  to  be  content  with,  and  I  will  cling  to  you,  if  you 
will  but  reward  me." 

I  will  excuse  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  the  last  couplet, 
in  which  the  disenchanted  Troubadour  explains  himself  in  the 
same  tone,  and  with  the  same  platitude  oi  freedom,  on  a  point 
more  delicate  than  the  rest. 

I  have,  in  conclusion  of  this  last  chapter  on  the  amatory  poetry 
of  the  TYoubadours,  produced  such  st>ecimen-auotations  as  wiU 
suffice  to  ffive  us  an  idea  of  the  decadence  of  tnis  poetry,  as  far 
as  art  ana  literary  excellence  are  concerned.  Its  moral  deca- 
dence is  still  more'  strongly  marked  in  the  piece  which  I  have 
just  translated.  It  is  thus,  tnat  the  poetic  enthusiasm  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  chivalric  love  both  declined,  deteriorated,  and 
finally  disanpeared  together.  They  had  been  bom  one  of  the 
other,  they  had  developed  themselves  one  through  the  other, 
and  they  constituted,  as  long  as  they  coexisted,  me  most  bril- 
liant phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  south  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  LTSKUL  POSCBT  OF  THS  TKOUBADOUB0. 

lY.— PIECES   RELATING   TO   THE   GBUSADSS. 

WAB8  or  THB  HOLT  LA^^D, 

Next  to  that  of  chivaWo  love,  the  Ivric  poetry  of  the  Pro- 
yenoiils  has  no  more  frequent  or  more  laTonte  theme  than  the 
eeleoration  of  martial  prowess,  as  exhibited  either  in  the  ordi- 
nary wars  or  in  thoae  of  a  religions  nature.  Among  the  latter 
it  sung  particularly  those,  wmch  under  the  name  of  Crusades 
made  so  great  and  so  diversified  a  noise  in  history.  It  would 
indeed  appear,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  an  argument  more 
suitable  than  tins  to  the  genius  of  these  Troubadour^  who  thought 
as  much  of  their  religion  as  they  did  of  their  chivahic  spint ; 
and  judging  in  advance,  and  <hi  the  evidence  of  general  appear- 
ances merely,  one  might  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  their  cru- 
sade-son^ were  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  or  at  any  rate  superior 
to  those  m  which  they  celebrated  chivalric  valor  only,  and  apart 
^om  every  religious  motive.  But  at  the  risk  of  compromising 
to  some  extent  the  religious  reputation  accorded  to  the  Trouba- 
dours, I  shall  be  obliged  to  say,  and  to  prove,  that  they  have 
celebrated  in  tiieir  songs  warfare  in  general,  war  for  the  sake  of 
war,  much  more  poetically  than  the  sacred  war  of  the  crusades. 
I  shall  begin  by  speaking  of  the  latter. 

We  certainly  now  no  longer  possess  all  the  lyrical  piecefi  of 
t]ie  Troubadours  relative  to  the  crusades,  but  those  "^n^ch  are 
left  us  are  probably  the  best  of  them — ^probably  those,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  were  the  most  celebrated 
and  productive  of  the  greatest  effect — so  that  the^  naay  be  sup* 

Cd  to  represent  advantag^eously  those  others  wmch  may  have 
L  lost ;  and  no  serious  inconvenience  can  result  from  the 
i^bsence  of  the  latter  in  a  general  survey  of  this  branch  of  F^ 
vencal  poetry. 

Tiie  nrst  crusade  must  have  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
popular  songs,  wherever  it  was  preached.    But  it  is  only  in 
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Italj,  and  more  particnlarlj  in  Lombardj,  that  higtorj  mt^es 
311^  mention  of  tnese  sonffs.  It  Bointo  out  at  least  one  of  them^ 
which  it  designates  with  tne  epithet  of  j>a«ME^;^^e>/i^  {de  vltreuij^ 
and  to  which  it  seems  to  attribnte  a  powerM  influence  on  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Lombards  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this 
first  crusade.  But  this  is  all  that  we  now  can  say  on  the  subject 
of  this  song :  not  a  single  word  of  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  we 
do  not  even  know  whether  it  was  in  Latin  or  in  some  one  of  th^ 
dialects  of  the  Italian.  The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  the 
most  probable. 

There  can  scarcdy  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  first  crusade^ 
whichy  as  we  shall  see  in  its  place^  had  furnished  the  theme  for 
a  nmuber  of  grand  epic  compositions  in  the  Provencal,  was 
likewise  ntiade  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  songs  of  shorter  dimen- 
sions, some  of  which  nmst  have  behmged  to  the  historical,  and 
others  to  the  lyric  3T>eeies.  fiut  all  these  songs  were  already 
lost  in  the  thirteentn  century.  The  only  one  extant  at  that 
time  was  that  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  William  IX.,  which  I 
have  translated  above  (p.  294),  and  in  which  we  can  see  with 
what  repugnance  and  with  how  many  regrets  this  chief,  who 
had  but  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders,  left  his  &dr 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  enter  on  this  expedition  for  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  second  crusade  commenced  in  1146.  Everybody  knows 
that  8t.  Bernard  was  the  principal  instigator,  the  all-powerful 
preacher,  the  supreme  director  of  this  movement,  and  that  it 
would  have  depended  on  himself  alone  to  have  become  the 
military  chief  of  it  The  assemblv  at  Yazelai,  where  Louis 
TIL  and  the  principal  seigniors  of  France  were  induced,  by 
the  voice  of  the  saint,  to  assume  the  cross,  was  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  that,  for  which,  fifky  years  befor^  Pope  Urban  IL  had 
preached  the  holy  war  for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  same  cry 
of  I)eus  wM  1  iMua  vuU !  (Gk)d  wishes  it  !)^  with  which  the 
united  nations  had  reniondea  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pontiff 
at  Clermont — with  which  now  for  a  second  time  the  innumer- 
able multitude  at  Yezelai  received,  as  if  it  had  been  a  man- 
date from  Heaven,  the  appeal  of  the  Abb^  of  Giteaux  in  behnJf 
of  a  second  crusade. 

Eaymond  V.,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  was  present  at  this 
assembly  of  Yezelai ;  he  there  took  the  cross,  and  thus  induced 
a  large  part  of  the  South  to  join  in  the  movemrat  of  this  second 
crusade.  But  the  Troubadours  did  not  interfere  with  this  move- 
ment ;  the^  did  not  second  it,  and  their  patron  even,  Raymond 
v.,  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  to  die  there,  without 
obtaining  from  them  the  slightest  eulogy  for  this  heroic  devo- 
tion, which  had  become  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Raymond 
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of  St  Oillee.  Thej  reeenred  their  BODgs,  as  we  shall  see  else- 
where, for  other  crusades  which  about  the  same  time  were 
already  preparing  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  1  jrical  poetrj  of  the  Provencals, 
there  is,  as  fkr  at  least  as  I  have  seen,  but  a  single  piece  re- 
lating to  the  cmsade  of  St  Bernard ;  and  this  eyen  is  a  piece, 
which,  so  far  from  bein^  a  eulogy  or  sermon  on  the  theme,  con* 
tains  only  a  yague  and  mdirect  allusion  to  it  The  poem  is  by 
the  same  Marcabrus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  with  some 
detail ;  and  its  style,  like  that  of  most  of  his  productions,  is  not 
wi^out  considerable  originality.  In  composing  it,  Marcabrus 
probably  never  thought  either  of  St  Bernard  or  of  the  disas- 
trous results  of  his  crusade ;  but  the  piece  is  nevertheless  ds 
facto  a  sort  of  poetic  commentary,  naive  and  bold  enough,  on 
certain  famous  words  of  the  saint  The  latter,  in  his  report  to 
Pope  Eugene  IIL  on  the  success  of  his  preaching,  had  Hvaz 
bneflv  recapitulated  it : 

'^The  cities  and  castles  are  deserted  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  left  for  seven  women :  everywhere  we 
see  nothing  but  widows  whose  husbands  are  yet  aUve.''* 

I  subjoin  now  the  piece  by  Marcabrus.  Its  relation  to  the 
somewhat  venturesome  words  of  the  saint  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 

^^  Olose  to  the  fountain  of  the  grove,  along  the  sand,  beneath 
a  fruit-tree's  shade,  whereon  the  biitis  were  singing,  I  found 
alone  (the  other  day)  her  who  desires  not  my  happiness.''! 

^Tms  was  a  noble  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the  seignior  of  a 
castle.  I  ima^ned  that  she  was  there  to  enjoy  the  newborn 
season,  its  verdure,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  I  thought  she 
would  gladly  lend  her  ear  to  what  I  had  to  say.  But  the  mat- 
ter was  far  otherwise." 

^  She  began  to  weep  at  the  margin  of  the  fountain :  and, 
n^ng  from  the  bottom  of  h^  heaH;,  she  exclaimed :  ^  Jesus, 
Ejng  of  the  universe,  it  is  for  thy  sake  that  I  endure  such  suf- 
ferings. The  insults  to  which  thou  wast  subjected  fall  back  on 
me ;  for  the  most  valiant  of  this  world  are  gone  to  serve  thee, 
beyond  the  sea,  and  thou  commandedst  itl" 

^^  *And  he  too's  gone  with  them,  my  friend,  my  fair,  my  noble, 

*  See  tbe  eoUecttoa  of  St  Beniard*i  epitUei  in  lOgne'i  PitroL  Canai  CoBpleta. 
Tol.  18) — ^Ed. 
t  BaTnoiuurd,  toL  VL  p.  175.    Piece  No.  H.,  entire : 

A  la  fontann  del  Tenler,  So  fon  donseDi'  ab  eon  oon  belh, 

On  Perb'er  Terta  josia'l  grarier,  FiUia  d'on  lenhor  de  oastelh ; 

▲  I'ombra  d'nn  ftist  doaieifier,  E  onant  ten  engej  qne  I'anielh 

En  aizimeni  de  blancae  Sort  Si  neeon  Joi  e  la  ▼erdon, 

E  de  noToIh  chan  coitunier,  B  pel  dooe  termini  noTeUL 

Trobej  eola,  iee  eompanhler,  B  qne  entendee  men  Ikveln, 

8eUia  qne  no  toI  mon  lolati.  Toat  11  fon  loe  aHun  caadata. 

Bte.,  eto.~BD. 
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valiant  friend ;  and  I  remain  alone  here,  to  long  for  him,  to 
weep  and  mourn  disconsolate.  Ah !  what  fell  thought  he  enter- 
tained, Louis  our  king,  to  ordain  this  emsade,  which  has  brought 
such  sorrow  to  my  heart  1*  '* 

"  When  I  heard  her  lamenting  thus  inconsolably,  I  drew  on 
toward  her  along  the  limpid  brook,  and  said  to  her :  ^  Fair, 
rosy  cheeks  and  sunny  visage  are  marred  by  too  much  weeping. 
Thou  shouldst  not  yet  despair :  He  who  has  decked  the  woods 
with  foliage,  can  make  thee  yet  rejoice  again.'" 

"  ^  Ah,  seignior,'  said  she,  *  I  beheve  inaeed  that  Gk)d  will  yet 
have  mercy  on  me  one  day,  and  in  another  life,  as  he  has  merc^ 
on  many  another  sinner,  jsut  meanwhile  he  bereaves  me  in  this 
world  of  him  who  was  my  sole  delight,  of  him  whom  I  have 
kept  80  short  a  time,  and  who  is  now,  alasl  so  far  away 
from  mel'" 

Such  a  piece  added  to  the  silence  of  the  other  Troubadours, 
does  not  indicate  a  very  livelv  enthusiasm  for  the  second  cru- 
crade  in  the  countries  of  the  r  roven$al  ton^e. 

A  different  state  of  things  existed  durmg  the  interval  be- 
tween 1189  and  1193,  while  the  somewhat  slow  preparations 
for  the  third  crusade  were  goins  on.  It  was  for  this  expedition, 
that  they  composed  nearly  all  tne  pieces  on  the  subject  of  the 
holy  wars,  which  we  possess  of  them ;  at  least  all  those  which 
merit  something  more  than  ordinary  attention  in  the  poetic 
history  of  the  luddle  Age.  Their  zeal  on  this  occasion  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  third  crusade  was  preached  at  the  most 
flourishing  epoch  of  Proven^l  poetry.  Never  before  had  there 
existed  so  many  and  such  distinguished  Troubadours  as  at  that 
time ;  and  never  had  there  been  such  eager  emulation  among 
them  all. 

Moreover,  the  high  renown  of  the  leader  of  this  enterprise 
was  another  and  very  particular  inducement  to  the  Trouba- 
dours to  take  an  interest  in  the  cause,  to  enlist  iu  it  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  advance.  The  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  and 
Bichard  the  Lion-hearted  were  the  favorite  heroes  of  these 

g^ets.  Philip  Augustus  was  not  so  much  to  their  taste,  but 
hilip  Augustus  hi^  commenced  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  the 
South,  which  could  allow  no  one  to  be  indifferent  toward  his 
projects  or  his  actions. 

Ihese  reasons  combined  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  Troubadours  sung  the  third  crusade. 
Oiraud  de  Bomeil,  Bambaud  de  Yaqueiras,  Pierre  Cardinal, 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  Pierre  Vidal,  Gaucelm  Faydit,  and  many 
others  of  less  distinction  have  left  us  poems  commemorative  of 
this  event,  which  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  remark- 
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able  of  each  <^  them.  Sevaial  of  them  were  not  content  with 
preaching  the  holy  war ;  they  wanted  to  amst  in  making^  it ; 
tbe^  followed  thoie  whom  thej  had  incited  to  the  undertaking ; 
their  poetic  enthusiasm  was  subjected  to  the  c^rdeal  of  the 
^ents ;  we  shall  see  how  it  came  out  of  it 

The  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  third  and  to  all 
the  subsequent  crusades  are  ci  two  kinds,  and  the^  form  two 
classes,  distinct  from  each  other  by  reason  of  their  difference  of 
aim  and  motive.  The  one  consists  of  formal  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  the  pablie,  to  assume  the  cross  and  to  pa89  auira- 
moTf  that  is  to  say  to  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  others  are 
songs  inspired  b^  personal  motives,  in  which  the  Troubadours, 
wiwout  concemmi;  themselves  about  any  one's  enlisting  or  not 
enlisting  in  the  crusades,  simply  express  their  own  sentiments 
and  resolutions  on  the  subiect.  The  latter  class  partakes  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  me  ordinary  compositions  of  the  Trou- 
badours, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall  dwell  on  it  a  little 
more  minutely.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  by  a  few  examples, 
how  these  ideas  of  the  crusades  and  of  the  sacred  war  some- 
times interfered  with  the  amatory  destinies  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. 

Among  those  of  them,  who  passed  atUre-^nerj  there  were  few 
into  whose  resolution  lov«  did  not  enter  in  one  way  or  another 
as  the  leading  motive.  Some  went  there  to  get  killed  out  of 
regret  for  having  lost  their  lady-loves,  others  to  divert  and  to 
console  themselves  for  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  rigor  or  the 
infideli^  of  thdrs ;  another  still  embarked  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  bis  fair  one,  or  in  the  hope  of  determining  her  bv  this 
nroof  of  devotion  to  accord  to  him  at  last  the  love  he  had  thus 
far  sought  in  vain.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive, 
this  adventuresome  resolution  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  diffuse 
a  certain  peculiar  charm  over  the  songs,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. 

One  of  the  most  mceful  <^  these  poems,  with  which  I  am 
aoquaintect  and  whicn  it  is  in  my  power  to  quote,  is  attributed 
to  a  Troubadour,  named  Peirols,  of  whom  I  nave  already 
qpc^en.  This  was  a  poor  chevalier,  who  loved  for  a  long  time 
a  sister  of  the  dau|Hun  of  Auvergne,  the  wife  of  Beraud  de 
MerecBur,  one  of  the  great  barons  of  tbe  country.  We  do  not 
know  precisely  at  wnat  epoch  or  in  whose  company  he  em- 
barked for  Syria,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  there  once  at 
least,  and  in  connection  with  one  of  those  eraeditions,  which 
followed  closely  upon  the  grand  crusade  of  Kichard  CoBur-de 
Lion  and  Philip  Augustus,  and  which  constituted,  so  to  spe^ 
its  trail.  At  the  moment  of  departure  he  composed  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  which  is  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Love. 
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It  IB  in  mj  opinion  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  most  delicate 
pieces  of  its  Kind.* 

"  When  Love  beheld  mv  heart  enfranchised  of  all  thought 
of  him,  he  assailed  me  wittx  a  quarrel,  and  I  will  tell  you  how : 
— Friend  Feirols,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  thee,  to  quit  me ; 
when  thj  thoughts  shall  be  no  more  of  me,  when  thou  shalt 
sing  no  more,  what  wilt  thou  be  then,  tell  me,  what  will  be 
thy  worth?'' 

"  Love,  I  have  served  thee  lonff,  fmd  thou  hadst  no  com- 
passion on  m^ :  thou  knowst  thysdf  the  trifling  guerdon  I've 
received  from  thee  t  111  not  accuse  thee,  but  grant  me  at  least 
substantial  peace  in  future ;  I  ask  no  more,  and  I  aspire  to 
nothing  sweeter." 

"What  I  Peirols,  dost  thou  forget  the  fair  and  noble  lady, 
who,  at  my  behest,  received  thee  so  graciously  and  with  so 
mucn  affection?  Thou  hast  indeed  a  tiboughtless,  frivolous 
heart ;  though  no  one  would  have  ever  said  so  from  your  songs, 
so  full  of  joy  and  love  dost  thou  anpear  in  them." 

"Love,  I  have  cherished  my  laay  constantly  since  I  first  saw 
her,  and  I  love  her  yet,  I  love  her  with  an  earnest,  steady 
thought ;  thus  she  has  pleased,  thus  she  has  charmed  me,  from 
the  mrst  moment  of  our  meeting.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
many  lovers  to  quit  with  tears  their  ladies  fair,  who^  were  it 
not  for  Saladin,  might  stay  with  them  in  blest  jocundity." 

"Fcirols,  the  assaults  thou  art  about  to  make  on  the 
tower  of  I)avid,  will  not  expel  from  it  the  Turks  or  Arabs. 
Attend  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  good  advice :  Love  and  sing  1 
What  t  thou  wilt  join  the  crusade,  when  the  kings  don't  join  ? 
Witness  the  wars  they  raise  among  themselves ;  witness  the 
barons  how  they  invent  their  subjects  of  dispute !  " 

"  Love,  I  have  never  failed  in  deference  to  thee,  thou  knowst 
it.  But  to-day  I  am  constrained  to  disobey  thee.  I^  beseech 
Ood  to  make  peace  among  the  kings,  and  to  be  my  guide.  The 
crusade  is  deferred  too  lonff,  and  there  were  great  need  indeed, 
that  the  devout  marquis  or  Montferrat  had  more  coippanions  I" 

Peirols  actually  took  his  departure,  as  he  had  resolved  tp  dp, 

*  B^jnoiHtrd,  yoL  iH.  p.  S70.    Pieeo  BTo.  YL    Strophes  1-6. 

d^MMttaorttMbeipwttt  K'aiaiiit4«J«asi9eo; 

Hon  cor  de  son  pesBamen,  Ho  nt  ochaiioB  de  lUen, 

D'nna  tenson  m4»a1bit,  Sol  que  m  flweatz  derenan 

B  podeti  Miir  oonea :  Bona  pati,  qn'ala  bo  na  demaiit 

**  Amicz  PeyrolB.  malamen  goe  nulha  aotrea  gaiuuurdoa 

Yos  anats  de  mi  Innhan,  No  m*eii  pot  esser  tan  bos." 
B  pus  en  mi  ni  en  ohan 

Kon  er  yostr*entencios,  **  Pejrols,  metets  en  oblit 

Dignats  pneis  qne  Talrets  tos  V*  La  bona  domna  Talen 

Qoi  tan  ^n  vos  aeollilt 

**  Amors,  tant  yos  ai  servit,  Et  tant  amorosamen.** 

B  pietati  no  ns  en  pren,  Bto.,  etc.,  e  tc.~£tf. 
Cwn  TOS  s«beti  qoan  petit 
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in  spite  of  the  dissoagions  of  Lore,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
what  sort  of  a  farewell  he  addressed  to  Syria,  after  harin^ 
stayed  there  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  I  retnm  to  the  second 
class  of  pieces,  which  the  Tronbadonrs  composed  with  reference 
to  the  cmsades. 

These  pieces  were  denominated  preziea^jprezicanMBy  that  is 
to  say,  exhortations  or  sermons;  and  this  title,  which  snits  them 
in  ©▼ery  respect,  leaves  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  ob- 
ject This  was  to  exhort  the  masses  of  the  uhristian  nations, 
and  more  especially  the  chiyalric  class,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  they  were  sung  with  a  certain  expenditure  of 
solemnity  in  public  places,  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  at  the 
gate  ana  in  me  interior  of  tiie  castles,  in  short,  in  all  places 
where  there  were  gatherings  of  people. 

The  subject-matter  itself,  the  suostance  of  these  poetic  ser- 
mons, corresponded  in  every  point  with  their  object  and  their 
name.  The  arguments  which  the  Troubadours  used,  to  incite 
the  people  to  tdce  the  cross  or  to  contribute  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  crusades,  were  copied  from  those  which  the 
church  made  for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  arguments  of 
a  pious,  theological  and  mystic  caste,  wnich  they  generally 
borrowed  from  the  discourses  of  the  monks  and  priests,  al- 
ready made  and  in  the  very  formulas  in  which  tney  found 
them. 

^^  God  havine  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
therefore  to  ts&e  the  cross  and  to  ^  to  the  Holy  Land  to  fight 
in  his  cause  was  the  best  opportuni^  for  every  Christian  of  re- 
turning to  Gk)d  love  for  love,  sacrince  for  sacrifice.  To  die  in 
combatiuj^;  the  infidels  was  the  most  desirable  of  deaths,  it  was 
the  certam  exchange  of  the  anxieties  and  miseries  of  earth  for 
the  eternal  joys  of  paradise.  It  was  the  height  of  folly  in  the 
mat  seigmors  and  kings  to  engage  in  pitiless  feuds  amongst 
uiemselves  from  pett^  motives  of  vain-glory  or  at  the  utmost  to 
gain  a  strip  of  land,  mstead  of  marching  on  with  united  forces 
to  exterminate  the  infidels." 

Such  are,  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  the  religious 
ingredients  of  nearly  all  the  pieces  of  Proven j^  poetry  on  the 
crusades.  The  Troubadours  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  being 
anything  more  than  the  auxiliaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  preach- 
ers. What  the  latter  said  gravely  and  in  prose  in  their  churches, 
the  former  repeated  in  Uie  open  air  and  with  the  additional 
charms  of  music  and  of  versification. 

These  pious  exhortaticms,  however,  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  propriety  from  the  mouths  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  from 
those  of  the  Provencal  poets.    The  church  was  at  its  ease  in 
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regard  to  the  secular  powers ;  there  was  no  dancer  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  grand  seigniors  and  kin]^ ;  it  had  no  occasion 
to  flatter  their  venality,  their  ambition,  flieir  turbulence,  their 
love  of  glory  and  of  pleasure.  More  than  ever  at  variance 
with  the  nobles,  to  whose  errors  it  imputed  the  disasters  of  the 
preceding  crusade,  the  church  by  no  means  thought  of  flattering 
them  ;  and  when  it  sent  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  piqued  it- 
self particularly  on  thus  oflering  them  an  opportunity  to  ex 
piate  the  habitual  disorders  of  their  chivalric  life  at  home. 

The  case  could  not  have  been  the  same  with  the  Troubadours 
preaching  the  crusade.  They  were  indeed  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  whatever  they  uttered  on  the  subject  But  by  the  side 
of  this  idea  there  were  others,  which  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  reconcile  with  it.  For  they  also  believed  in  chivalry,  in 
glory  and  in  love ;  and  it  was  hard,  that  this  creed  of  theirs, 
on  which  their  very  existence  and  their  genius  might  be  said 
to  depend,  should  not  also  manifest  itseS'  to  some  extent  on 
those  occasions  even,  on  which  they  were  expected  to  epeak 
none  other  than  the  austere  language  of  religion  and  of  faith. 
Among  the  many  poetic  discourses  on  this  crusade  composed  by 
them,  there  may  perhaps  be  some,  in  which  this  langua^ 
really  predominates,  sufficiently  at  least  to  cover  whatever  m- 
congruities  thev  may  contain.  But  in  the  majority  and  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  the  poetic  ideas  of  the  Troubadours 
break  through  distinctly,  and  in  contrast  with  the  religious 
idea,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  their  principal  motivei 
Hence,  the  difllbrent  degrees,  shades  and  varieties  of  this  con- 
trast constitute  the  most  piquant  and  the  most  characteristic 
points  of  the  species  of  composition  in  question.  It  is  by  taking 
them  under  this  point  of  view  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  conception  of  them. 

Peter  Yidal,  of  Toulouse,  composed  several  pieces  of  many 
beauties  of  detail  on  the  third  crusade,  in  which  he  himself  en- 
Usted  in  person.  I  subjoin  here  a  snort  passage  from  one  of 
them: 

*^  Men  ou^ht  not  to  be  slow  to  excel  in  speech,  and  still  more' 
in  their  actions,  as  lon^  as  life  lasts ;  for  the  world  is  but  an 
evanescent  breath,  and  he  commits  the  greatest  foU^  who  relies 
the  most  on  it"*  This  and  what  follows  was  senous  enough 
and  very  appropriate  in  an  exhortation  to  the  crusade.    But 

*  B»7n<raird,  ToL  It.  p.  106.    Piece  XH.    Strophe  S. 

Horn  no  8  denrU  tenar 
Be  ben  dir  e  de  mielbs  fu. 
Tea  qnsn  vida  U  et  proBene, 
Qa*eln  Mffles  non  es  mas  TMiSy 
E  qui  melB  s'i  fla 
Fat  malor  folUa,  etc.— J?i{. 
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^erre  Yldal,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  ffanantry  and  cUyal- 
rie  spirit,  who  had  himself  been  knighted  bj  one  of  his  illus- 
trious patrons,  was  not  the  man  to  speak  long  in  this  strain  and 
to  lose  sight  of  his  favorite  sentiments  in  fire  or  six  long  stanzas 
of  his  poem.  I  subjoin  here  the  passage  which  precedes  the 
one  I  quoted  above : 

**  If  from  fatigue  or  care  I  were  to  cease  to  sing,  the  worid 
would  say,  forsooth,  my  spirit  and  my  valor  were  no  longer 
what  they  were  wont  to  be.  But  I  can  swear  without  commit- 
ting perjury,  that  never  youth  and  chivalry  and  love  and  prow- 
ess delisted  me  so  much.'^ 

We  perceive  that  the  ordinary  ideas  of  gallantry  control  here 
the  idea  of  the  crusade,  while  they  contrast  still  more  strikingly 
in  the  subsequent  stanzas^  where  the  poet  again  returns  to  sp^Eik 
at  great  len^h  of  his  laay-love,  and  appears  to  be  much  more 
occupied  with  her  than  with  the  deuverance  of  the  sacred 
sepulchre. 

I  add  now  the  two  last  stanzas  of  a  piece  which  Bambaud  de 
Yaqueiras  composed  on  the  crusade,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  started  for  Palestine  in  Ae  year  1^4. 

^^  Our  Master  commands  us  to  march  on  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  the  Cross.  Let  him,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  be  in  His  company  and  to  live  forever  in  the  heavens, 
die  here  below  for  him.  Let  him  make  every  effort  to  cross 
the  sea  and  to  exterminate  the  do^-race  of  the  infidels.'' 
•  "  Fair  chevalier,  for  whom  I  sing,  I  loiow  not  whether  on 
thy  account  I  ought  to  keep  the  cross  or  to  abandon  it ;  I  know 
not,  either,  how  to  ^o  or  how  to  stay.  For  thy  beauty  causes 
me  so  much  suffering,  that  I  die  when  I  behold  thee,  and  in 
any  other  company,  wnere  I  see  thee  not,  metiiinks  Fm  dying 
in  a  desert."! 

There  is  no  need  of  my  expatiating  on  the  sort  of  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  lover-Troubadour  mvolves  the  Troubadour- 
crusader  in  this  passage.  I  will  quote  another  example,  ^diich 
contains  a  similar  instance  of  inconsistency. 


^AefluMpoeiL   Strophe  1. 

81  n  laftMATft  de  ^tolir  Oiveiieriolift; 

Per  trebftUi  ni  per  alitf ,  Mm  en  ver  Toe  pveeo  jonr 

Ben  lea  dIrU  la  gene  Qa'ancmali  no  m  pleo  Un  JoTene 

Qii»  no  fee  altele  moe  eene  Si  prete  ni  csTilleMs 

Ni  ma  gelUrdia  Ni  domneie  ni  dnideria.-nlStf . 

t  BaTnonard,  vol  iv.  p.  116.    Pfeoe  K«.  XIV.    The  two  taet  eteBian : 
Noetre  eenher  noe  mend  e  ne  diti  e  tote       Bele  Cefijeri.  per  oni  fee  eone  e  mots, 
Qa*enem  cobrer  lo  eepnlor'e  la  crote :  No  eai  ei  m  lau  per  tob  o  m  lev  la  croli ; 

B  qoi  Yolra  eeeer  de  ea  companha  Ni  eai  com  m*an,  ni  non  eai  com  remanha, 

Maeira  per  loi,  si  vol  vine  remaner  Onar  tan  me  DiU  voetre  bel  con  doler, 

En  paracUfl,  e  fSMia  eon  poder  Qa'  en  maer  si  ns  vej,  e  qoan  no  ns  pneee 

De  passar  mar  e  d*aiicir  la  gen  eanha.  veaer 

Cog  mnrir  sols  ab  tot'  antra  companha.— 
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The  famous  Bertrand  de  Born  was  one  of  the  Provencal 
poets  who  preached  the  crusades*  Among  other  pieces  on  this 
snbject  he  composed  one  in  honor  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
brother  to  the  mar^nis  Boniface,  who,  whfle  awaiting  the  arri* 
val  of  the  kings  Eichard  and  Philip  Augustas,  defended  him- 
self in  Syria  with  distinguished  bravery  agmst  Saladin.  The 
second  stanza  of  this  piece  is  as  follows : 

"  Sir  Conrad,  I  commend  thee  to  God,  and  I  should  also  now 
be  over  there  with  you,  I  vow,  unless  the  delays  of  the  counts, 
the  dukes,  the  princes,  and  the  kings  had  obli^d  me  to  re- 
nounce my  project.  Since  then  Pve  seen  my  lady,  my  fair, 
blonde  ]mYi  and  I  have  lost  all  courage  to  depart ;  had  this 
not  been,  1  should  have  made  my  voyage  more  than  a  year 
ago.''* 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  with  what  facility  the  ordi- 
nary ideas  of  love  and  gallantry  recur  even  in  these  exhora- 
tions  on  the  crusades,  and  in  the  midst  of  sentiments  and 
arguments  of  a  religious  character,  which  seemed  by  tiieir 
nature  destined  to  exclude  them. 

These  poetic  discoursespresent  also  frequently  an  incongruity 
of  another  description.  Tne  Troubadours  strive  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  to  exalt  tlie  excellence  of  Christian  ideas  as  com- 
pared with  the  insijgnificance  of  worldly  grandeur  and  glory, 
and  still  in  reality  they  cannot  refrain  from  attaching  the  great- 
est value  to  this  fflory,  and  from  re^rding  the  pursuit  of  it  a 
merit.  Hence  tne  pretension,  on  meir  part,  to  reconcile  the 
general  ideas  of  chivalry,  l3ie  natural  tendencies  of  the  chival- 
ric  spirit  with  the  religious  character  and  motives  of  the  cru- 
sades. 

"  What  folly,'*  says  Pons  de  Capduelh,  "  what  folly  in  every 
doughty  baron,  not  to  succor  the  Cross  and  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre 1  Since  with  fine  armors,  with  glory,  with  courtesy,  with 
all  that  is  prepossessing  and  honorable,  we  can  obtain  the  joys 

of  Paradise.'' t 

^^  We  are  going  to  see  now,"  says  another  with  the  same  assur- 
ance of  enthuuasm,  ^^  we  are  gomg  to  see  now,  who  are  those 
who  desire  at  tlie  same  time  the  glory  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  God ;  for  they  can  gain  both  the  one  and  the  other 

*B»7noiuurd,  Tol.  !▼.  p.  95.    Piece  No.  VL    Second  strophe* 

SeUnier  Conrai,  a  Jeea  tos  comaiv  Pois  ▼!  mi  done  bell'e  bloia, 

Qa^ea  fora  lai  ab  yob,  so  voa  affi,  Per  que  t'anet  mos  con  aft^ollan, 

Maa  laesei  m'en,  qnar  se  taraayen  tan  Qa'ea  foM  lai,  bes  a  paasat  on  toL—Ed, 
Li  oomi  e  ill  duo  e  ill  rei  e  li  princi, 

t  Baynonatd,  tot  !▼.  p.  02.    Piece  No*  IV.    Strophe  5. 

Jamais  no  y  s  ffoap  negos  biu«  qne  pros  sia,    Et  ab  tot  so  qn'es  belh  et  avlMli 
8*ar  no  socort  la  crots  e*l  momimen,  Podem  aver  honor  e  jaacfanen 

Qa'ab  gen  garnir,  ab  preta,  ab  oorteda.  En  paraiis ;  etc,  ete.-^iM. 
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who  will  resolnteljr  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage  to  recover  the 
Hdy  Sepulchre." 

finally,  amonff  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  on  the  cru- 
sadee,  there  are  uioee  in  which  the  chiyalric  sentiment  (prepon- 
derates over  the  religious,  and  these  are  naturally  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  spirit  of  Provencal  poetry.  Such  are, 
for  example,  those  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  on  this  account  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  those  which  contain  the  greatest  d^ree 
of  elevation  and  unity  of  sentiment.  I  will  give,  from  the  two 
finest  of  them,  those  passages  which  I  did  not  find  too  difficult 
to  trandate,  and  I  will  give  them  as  if  they  constituted  but  one 
and  the  same  piece. 

^^  In  houQir  of  God  1  now  resume  again  my  sonffs,  which  I  had 
quite  renounced.  It's  not  the  twitter  of  the  biras,  it's  not  the 
newly  budding  foliage  of  spring,  it's  not  my  blithesomeness  of 
spirits  that  invite  my  song.  I  am  disheartened  and  incensed, 
because  I  see  evil  predominate,  merit  degraded,  and  iniquity 


rise."* 

^^  I  am  amazed,  when  I  consider  to  what  e^ttent  the  world  is 
steeped  in  sleep,  now  the  root  of  all  excellence  is  withered,  and 
with  what  exuberance  the  plant  of  evil  germinates  and  thrives. 
The  insults  offered  to  our  God  are  scarcely  heeded ;  and  whilst 
wit^  us  the  powers  are  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  those 
perfidious,  lawless  Arabs  are  the  undisturbed  masters  of  Syria." 

*^  But  the  moment  now  is  come,  when  no  courageous  man, 
and  valiant  in  arms,  can  any  longer,  without  disgrace,  refuse 
to  serve  the  cause  of  God.  Ana  since  wherever  there  is  a 
proper  disposition,  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  the  power,  let  every 
one  be  on  nis  guard,  lest  he  should  compromise  the  sacred  en- 
terprise. Let  those  who  are  responding  to  the  call  of  God  but 
constitute  one  single  individuiJ  force.  Success  was  never  seen 
to  B^Jing  from  wiBs  at  variance." 

*^  The  more  powerful  one  is,  the  more  he  ought  to  strive  to 
prove  himself  acceptable  to  God.    Fine  arms  and  courtesy  and 

*  Leziqne  Romaa,  toL  L  p.  S86, 
Al  honor  Diea  torn  en  mon  ehaa 
Don  m'era  lonhali  et  pMrtiti, 
E  no  mi  toma  braite  ni  eriti 
I)*Misels  ni  ftaelhn  de  Teijan, 
Ni  get  BO  m'e^Mi  en  clianUB, 
Ant  foi  corroeeoe  e  mnrrtti 

Qn*en  nuUnz  eecrita 

Conoec  et  vej 
One  podera  pechnts, 
Per  qne  lUh  fee,  e  ion  eneqnitats. 


E  eoeiir  moot  meriTelbMi 
Com  t*es  lo  leglet  endonniti, 
E  com  ben  eeoa  In  nilti 
W\  mall  B'abrir'e  vni  poiaa, 
Qn'er  %  penis  prei'om  ni  blia 
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Qa'ils  Armbits 

TnitorBf  aeni  ley, 
Beman  Snria  en  pats, 
E  lai  tenion  entre  las  poestats. 

Hais  pero  ges  non  es  semblan 
Qa'om  Talens  d'armas  ni  arditSi 
Pos  o'a  tal  coch'er  Diens  fUhitz, 
Ja  sens  verffonha  torn  denan ; 
Mss  selb  qtranra  pres  d'antmi  bran 
Demos colps,  t  del aiea feiits, 

iSracaniiti 

Edesonrej 
Bi  tenra  per  pigitt, 
Qn'el  non  ei  gei  de  donar  yssirratt. 

Etc.,  etc.~£7il- 
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elegant  diyereions  are  no  l<H^pr  ^n  evil,  the  moment  the  Holj 
Spirit  takes  root  in  them,  fiie  gaUant  man^  he  who  ia  ea^ 
to  gain  distinction,  will  not  be  h^d  hy  Qod  (m  account  of  nig 
prowess  or  for  the  courteous  polish  of  ms  manners," 

^^  All  noble  pleasures,  provided  only  the  heart  and  faifh  be 
not  at  fault,  will  on  some  future  day  be  pardoned.  .  A  man  of 
loffy  nature  cannot  live  in  sadness  and  anxiety.  And  if  youUi 
and  joy  are  now  dishonored  and  proscribedi  it  is  the  fault  of 
those  ignoble  men  in  pow^,  who  Iqiow  no  longer  the  worth  of 
gifts  and  hospitality,  and  who  are  frightened  at  erery  generous 
act" 

^  But  let  us  leave  these  despicable  men ;  it  is  too  painful  to 
j9peak  <^  them;  and  let  us  rather  think  of  destroying  the 
hauffhty  Turks  and  tlieir  nefarious  law." 

TbiB  wholly  poetical  and  courteous  indnlgenoe,  as  we  might 
t^rm  it,  with  which  Giraud  de  Bomeil,  however  religious  in 
other  respects  he  may  appear  in  these  fra^m^its,  treats  nere  the 
tastes  ana  usages  of  cbiTaby,  is  remarkable  enough ;  and  one 
might  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  manifest 
teimency  to  laransfer  the  initiative  of  the  crusades  from  th^ 
clergy  to  the  feudal  order ;  and  this  tendency  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  w;hidi  in  the  twelAJi  and  thirteenth  centuries  developed 
the  struggle  between  the  priesthood  and  the  wipire. 

Among  the  Troubadours,  who  in  their  predications  on  the 
crusades  preferred,  by  way  of  excepticm  to  the  general  rule,  to 
enforce  the  argnmaaits  of  a  purely  religious  aim  ecclesiasticid 
description,  there  were  some  who  endeavored  at  least  to  appro- 
THiate  these  argum^its,  to  impart  to  them  the  impress  of  tneir 
unagination,  to  give  them  a  ^eer  turn,  a  more  poetic  form.  Of 
this  number  was  Pierre  Cardinal,  a  Troubadour  of  great  distinc- 
tion, concerning  whom  I  shall  have  much  to  sa^,  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  consideratikm  of  the.  satiric  forms  of  Pro- 
venial  poetry.  We  Have  fromhimapiece  on  the  third  crusade, 
in  whicn  he  almost  exdusivelv  employs  arguments  of  a  pious 
and  mystical  character ;  but  these  arguments  he  endeavors  to 
embelush.  sometimes  with  a  more  ingenious  expression,  3ome- 
times  witli  images,  which  haye  not  the  i^pearance  of  beinff 
borrowed  from  tiie  ordinary  language  of  the  church.  I  think  1 
can  ouote  a  few  examples  of  them.* 

^  Of  the  four  extremities  of  the  croa^,  the  ooe  aspires  toward 

•i^7aooud,ToLi?.p.4U.    PtoQeNo.XVL 

]>«]•  aofttre  caps  que  » la  orof  Qm  Crirt  o  a  Wt  tn  poto. 
Ten  rut  tos  ves  lo  flrmamen, 

L'aotre  tm  abii  <m*et  dejos  La  oroti  ei  lo  dng  galUaoa 

E  Tantra  ton  vea  Orien  Dal  re  j  col  tot  q«aiit  aa  apaa.  .  .  . 

B  rantra  ten  Tea  Occiden,  Ho.,  ato.— J?a. 
E  par  aital  eatreaanha 
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the  flnnament.  the  other  is  directed  downward  toward  the 
ab jse ;  a  thira  points  to  the  east,  the  last  to  the  west  The 
cross  thus  indicates,  that  the  power  of  Christ  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  nniyerse.'' 

*^  The  cross  is  the  true  banner  of  the  king  <m  which  all  dungs 
depend 

"  Surely,  this  was  a  marvellous  event,  that  the  tree,  which 
had  borne  death,  brought  ns  new  life  and  pardon.  Everj  man, 
who  will  seek  it,  will  mid  upon  the  cross  the  true  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.^ 

^^This  fruit  so  fair,  this  fruit  so  sweet,  we  are  all  invited  to 
gather  in  love.  Let  us  then  gather  while  the  season  lasts: 
to  assume  the  cross  is  gathering  it" 

In  summing  up  what  I  have  just  said  on  the  conduct  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  Troubadours  in  reference  to  the  third  cru- 
sade, or  to  those  which  followed  it  in  immediate  succeesion, 
we  see  that  they  exerted  tiiemselves  at  all  events  in  behalf  of 
the  success  of  these  expeditions ;  and  there  is  everjthinff  to 
warrant  the  presumption,  that  these  songs  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  so  many  gallant  chevaliers, 
who  marched  on  to  tlie  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Kichard  Ooeur-de-Lion,  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  Boniface 
of  Montferrat,  and  of  the  legates  of  Pope  Honorus  EIL 

The  result  of  the  crusades,  not  even  excepting  the  one  vdiich 
Philip  Augustus  and  Bichanl  Cceur-de-Lion  commanded  in  per- 
son, was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  inmiense  resources  with  which  they  had  been  undertaken. 
Philip  Augustus  wididrew  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  some 
show  of  honor,  and  suffered  his  illustrious  rival  to  exhaust  his 
strength  in  efforts  more  brilliant  than  usefril,  and  which  i>ro- 
ducea  no  change  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Christian 
powers  in  Syria. 

Matters  were  still  worse  in  the  subsequent  cmsades,  where 
several  instances  of  over-hasty  success  served  only  to  bring  on 
irreparable  disasters.  But  I  could  not  do  better  tnan  quote  on 
this  subject  a  short  passage  from  an  elegant  vmter,  to  wh<»n 
we  are  indebted  for  the  last  and  best  history  of  the  crusades. 

^^  The  third  crusade,  however  unfortunate  in  its  results,'' aays 
M.  Michaud,  ^^  did  not  give  rise  to  so  many  complaints  as  tliat 
of  Bernard,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  without  glory. 
Nevertheless  it  found  its  censors,  and  the  areuments  which 
were  adduced  in  its  defence  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
which  were  employed  bv  the  apologists  of  the  second  sacred 
war.  *  There  are  people,'  says  one  of  them,  *  who  reasoning 
without  discernment,  nave  had  the  audacity  to  maintain,  that 
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the  pUffrims  had  gained  nothing  in  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  since 
the  HcHj  City  had  been  left  in  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  But 
do  these  men  regard  the  spiritual  triumph  of  a  hundred  thousand 
martyrs  as  nothing  ?  Who  can  doubt  of  the  salvation  of  so 
many  noble  warriors,  who  of  their  own  accord  condemned 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  in  order  to  merit  heaven, 
and  whom  we,  we  ourselves  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
perils,  attending  daily  the  mass  which  their  own  chaplains  cele- 
orated  V  Thus,"  adds  M.  Michaud,  "  thus  spoke  Gauthier  Vini- 
sauf,  a  contemporary  writer.  To  enumerate  among  the  advan- 
tages of  a  crusade  the  immense  number  of  martyrs  which  it 
made,  must  appear  to  us  a  singular  idea." 

As  to  the  jToubadours,  who  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
this  religious  enthusiasm,  as  we  have  had  abundant  opportimi- 
ties  to  see,  they  still  could  not  reconcile  themselves  so  piouslv 
to  the  results  of  the  expeditions  which  Uiey  had  preached  with 
so  much  ardor.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  of  martjrs, 
thev  could  have  wished  to  see  a  certain  number  of  Christians 
still  alive  and  victorious.  They  depicted  the  evils  and  the  re- 
verses of  the  crusades,  without  anv  fear  or  consideration,  and 
attributed  them  to  those  to  whom  tney  were  legitimately  to  be 
charged,  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  military  leaders  of  these  enter- 
nrises.  The  more  zeal  they  had  exhibited  in  their  martial  ex- 
nortations,  the  greater  was  the  boldness  and  the  bitterness  of 
their  palinodes;  and  when  we  compare  the  latter  with  the 
former,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  assure  ourselves  that  they 
are  really  both  the  works  of  one  and  the  same  poet 

The  abrupt  return  of  Philip  Augustus,  which  compromised 
the  presumable  results  of  the  thira  crusade,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  incidents,  at  which  the  Troubaoours  took  most 
offence.  One  of  their  number,  whom  I  have  already  q^uoted,. 
Pierre  Vidal  of  Toulouse,  composed  a  piece,  which  contains  the 
foUowingpassage : 

"The  rope  and  his  false  doctors  have  put  the  holy  church  ia 
such  distress,  that  Ood  himself  has  become  incensed  at  it. 
Thanks  to  their  sins  and  to  their  follies,  the  heretics  have  risen  j, 
for  when  they  give  the  example  of  iniquity,  it  is  difficult  to  fina. 
one,  who'll  abstain  from  it"* 

•  Baynooard,  voL  iv.  p.  105.    Piece  VL    Strophes  3,  S,  4. 

Qnar  com  an  voat  en  tal  pantaya            E  mov  de  Fransa  tot  resglayB 
-.    ,    .  *v.-. *  _-, TmelEor, 


L'apostolis  e  'Ih  fals  doctor  D^els  qoi  eolon  < 

Bancta  gleiza,  don  dieoa  s'iraya,  Qa*el  reyB  non  ea  fls  ni  veraya 

Qae  tan  son  fol  e  pecoador  Vaa  prets  ni  vas  noatre  aenhor, 

Per  que  I'eretge  aon  leva! ;  Qn*el  aepnlore  a  deaamparat, 

B  qnar  ilh  oomenao  *1  peccat,  B  compr'  e  vent  e  fai  mercat 

Oren  ea  qoi  ala  far  en  pogaea,  Atreaei  com  aerra  o  borgea, 

Mas  ien  non  ynelh  esser  plagnes.  Per  qve  son  annit  siei  Fraaaes*. 

Etc.,  etc-^d.. 
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^*It  is  from  Franee  the  wliok  disaster  eomesi  from  Franee, 
which  was  in  times  of  yore  the  land  of  the  brare ;  bnt  this 
land  has  at  present  a  kingi  who  fafls  short  of  the  reqmrements  of 
glory  and  of  God ;  a  king  who  has  abandoned  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; a  king  who  bnys,  sells,  and  holds  market  Uke  a 
peasant  or  a  &mrgeois,  tnns  makmg  the  French  the  object  of 
contempt," 

^  The  world  goes  on  in  such  a  fitfihion,  that  what  was  bad 
yesterday  is  worse  to^ay,  and  since  the  gnide  of  the  warriors 
of'  God,  the  valisnt  Frederic  has  perished,  we  hare  no  longer 
heard  men  speak  of  an  emperor  gK>rioas  or  brare." 

The  emperor,  Henry  YL,  had  not  yet  cH^ined  the  preadi- 
in^  of  the  cmsade  of  1196,  when  Peter  Vidal  expressed  him- 
seff  in  these  terms.  In  speiddng  of  him,  snbseqnently  to  that 
cmsade,  the  Tronbadonr  woold  not  have  limited  himself  to  a 
▼arne  and  disdainful  atlnsion  in  regard  to  him. 

Sat  the  most  piquant  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours, 
relative  to  the  issue  of  the  crusades  of  this  period,  is  by  Ihe 
same  Peirols.  from  whom  I  have  above  translated  the  graceful 
colloquy  with  love  which  he  composed  «t  the  ^>och  ot  his  de- 

{larture  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  piece  now  in  question  is  of  a 
ater  date ;  it  was  written  in  Svna,  immediately  after  the  re- 
taking of  Damietta  by  the  Saltan  of  Egypt,  from  whom  the 
Christian  crusaders  had  wrested  it  the  year  before,  by  dint  of 
incredible  exertions  and  hardships.  The  expedition  had  beai 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Freaeric  IL,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  of  his  lieutenants.  We  will  now  see  what  Peirols 
says  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  Holv  Land  for  Provence : 

^  I  have  seen  the  river  Jordan ;  I  have  seen  the  sepuldne* 
and  I  return  thee  thanks,  thou  veritable  God  and  Lord  of 
lords,  for  having  shown  me  the  sacred  land  where  thou  wast 
bom:  this  si^t  nas  filled  my  soul  with  satisfaction."* 

^^  I  now  asK  nothing  more  than  a  good  sea  and  good  winds,  a 
good  ship  and  eood  pilots,  that  I  may  speedily  return  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  n^ice  I  will  Did  adieu  to  Sur,  to  6t  Jean  d'Acre  and 
to  l^npoli ;  to  the  hospital,  the  temple  and  the  sea  of  Koland." 
*^  The  valiant  king  Kichard  was  sorrily  replaced  here;  on  a 

*  Baynoutrd,  toL  It.  p.  101.    Piece  No.  IX.    Strophes  1^. 


<l)Pii8fliimJordMiAiTtete1aeBlaM«  Nl  qui  fldli  revi,  ni  i«ts  CMtels  li  ton ; 

▲  TOSfVen  dieoi,  qui  et  lenher  dek  ten-  Qoar  pu  ton  not,  tos  tenon  a  nien; 

hon  9^*^^  ^  ftntnn  ftdre  men  Mgramen 

Ne  Ten  meroet,  qor  res  pine  tnn  d*oBon  L'  emperndor,  don  at  B*en  nd  ean^jna, 

Qa*el  Mncte  loc  on  nnnqnei  feramen  Qoo  fM  lo  gmao  qne  traiasea  de  I'aftuL 
ITaYets  moatrat,  don  ai  mon  oor  jansen ; 

Qaar  sMen  era  en  Proenaa,  d*nn  an  (6)  Emperador,  Damiata  na  aten ; 

No  m  clamarian  Santiis  Johan.  E  nneg  e  Jom  plora  la  Manoa  tors 

•  •  •  •  Pervoitr^aigUqn»ena1tetttivontoia. 

(4)  Belh  senher  dlena,  li  feyMetn  a  mon  aen,  Bio.,  tto.— jEA 

Ben  gnardarati  qoi  liiiiti  emperadon, 
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sudden  France  loet  its  gracious  king,  and  the  fleurs-de-lis  the 
^ood  sei^ior  the^  reoentlj  adorned.  Sjpain  too  Iiad  a  brave 
king,  which  now  it  has  no  more ;  Montferrat  mourns  the  loss 
of  its  good  marquis,  and  the  empire  that  of  its  valiant  emperor. 
And  Iknow  not  how  their  successors  will  c(mduct  themselves*'' 

"  Good  Lord  of  heaven  I  "Wert  thou  to  follow  my  advice, 
thou  wouldst  consider  well  whom  thou  madest  emperor,  whom 
thou  madest  king,  and  to  whom  thou  gavest  towers  and  castles. 
Ko  sooner  are  tbej  in  power,  than  men  no  longer  make  any 
account  of  thee,  and  I  have  seen  the  emperor  at  another  time 
swear  many  a  solemn  oath,  which  to-day  ne  fsJsifies." 

^^ Emperor  (to  Damietta)t  Damietta  waits  for  you;  the 
white  tower  weeps  by  day  and  ni^ht  demanding  back  your 
eacde,  which  a  vulture  has  chased  away*  The  eagle,  which 
suffers  itself  to  be  beaten  bv  a  vulture,  is  verily  a  coward.  The 
fflory  acquired  by  the  Soudan  is  a  disgrace  to  you ;  and  apart 
urom  your  disgrace,  it  is  an  evil  for  us  all ;  it  is  a  prejudice  to 
our  authority. 

This  short  piece  contains  perhaps  more  ener^,  vivacity  and 
poetic  warmtn  than  any  other  of  those,  in  whicn  the  Trouba- 
dours preached  the  crusades,  and  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
are  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  To  poets,  who,  like  the 
Troubadours,  were  deficient  in  intellectual  resources  and  in 
acquirements,  the  somewhat  varied  development  of  a  vague  and 
general  idea,  like  that  of  the  crusades,  must  have  been  the 
most  difficult  thine  in  the  world.  There  was  nothing,  not  even 
their  religious  belief,  but  what  was  in  certain  respects  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  development.  Scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceive a  language  more  powerful  and  consequently  more  poeti- 
cal than  the  simple  and  precise  formulas  of  their  creed,  they 
could  not  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  them  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  came  to  speak  of  the  reverses, 
the  miscalculations,  the  %Yr<x%  and  the  vices  of  the  crusaders, 
they  then  did  nothing  more  than  labor  in  the  field  of  historical 
satire,  and  then  their  delineations  and  their  allusions  participate 
more  or  less  of  the  positive  interest  and  of  the  natural  vanety 
of  their  subjects. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  piece  bv  Peirols,  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  is  remarkable  for  an  acciaental  peculiarity. 
It  was  written,  as  I  have  abready  mentioned,  about  the  year 
1222.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  piece  of  its  kind,  that  can  be 
mentioned  as  having  been  composed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween 1204,  the  epoch  of  the  crusade  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat, and  1228,  the  epoch  of  that  of  the  emperor  Fredmc 
n.    During  this  interval  of  twenty  years,  the  south  of  France 
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had  been  the  theatre  of  events,  which  had  violently  diverted 
tiie  attention  of  the  Troubadours  from  the  affairs  of  the  East 

These  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  holj  wars  had  learnt,  to 
their  surprise  and  at  their  own  expense,  the  real  nature  and  the 
causes  of  these  wars,  for  which  thev  had  before  scarcely  found 
enthusiasm  enough  in  their  a^  ana  country.  Thev  had  seen 
the  crusades  agamst  the  Albiffenses  substituted  for  the  crusades 
against  the  Mussulmans,  whicn  they  had  seconded  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  They  had  seen  the  mpulation,  whether  heretic 
or  not,  of  several  of  their  most  flourishing  towns  butchered  by 
hordes  of  European  crusaders ;  they  had  witnessed  the  devasta- 
tion of  their  fields,  the  burning  or  the  demolishment  of  those 
castles,  which  had  so  long  been  the  places  of  their  chief  delight ; 
they  had  witnessed  the  massacre,  the  exile  and  the  spoliation 
of  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  of  those  courteous, 
polished  seigniors,  who  had  been  at  once  their  rivals  and  their 

Sitrons.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  desolation  of  these 
sorders,  they  did  not  cease  to  siuff ;  but  what  a  change  in  the 
tone,  in  the  character  and  in  the  suDJect  of  their  songs  i 

In  the  horrible  crisis  of  this  long  stru^le  between  their 
ecclesiastical  and  political  chiefs,  they  hSi  energetically  es- 
poused the  cause  or  the  latter,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals 
had  for  a  longtime  been  nothing  more  than  a  dolorous  concert 
of  complaints  and  imperfections  against  the  clergy. 

After  the  energy  or  the  Provenjals,  roused  by  these  misfor- 
tunes, had  succe^ed  in  removing  for  a  moment  the  scourge  of 
these  crusades  from  their  country,  and  when  the  tide  of  crusaders 
could  again  resume  its  natural  course  toward  the  countries 
of  the  Mussulmans,  the  Troubadours  were  no  longer  so  ea^er  to 
increase  this  tide,  or  to  contribute  to  its  ranidity.  Their 
religious  enthusiasm  had  become,  as  it  were,  isolatea  frt>m  the 
church  and  turned  against  it  Their  poetic  enthusiasm  itself 
had  received  some  severe  shocks  from  the  disasters,  which  had 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  South. 

"We  have  but  few  Provenjal  songs  on  the  crusades  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  IL;  and  those  we  have  are  exclusively 
by  xroubadours,  who  were  particularly  devoted  to  Frederic, 
who  preached  his  crusade  in  his  personal  interest  and  by  no 
means  in  the  general  interest  of  Cnristianitj  and  of  the  church. 
These  songs  are  yet  elegant  and  correct,  as  far  as  the  diction  and 
versification  is  concerned,  but  still  they  are,  at  bottom,  nothing 
more  than  slightly  varied  repetitions  of  those  which  preceded 
them.  They  are  distin^ished  from  them  only  by  their  traits 
of  satire,  directly  aimed  against  the  clerg^r. 

"  The  world,  to  speak  the  truth,  has  grievously  degenerated 
in  point  of  merit,"  says  Folquet  de  Bomans ;  ^^  and  we  clerks. 
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who  ought  to  uphold  the  good,  are  the  worst  of  alL  They  love 
war  more  than  peace ;  such  pleasure  do  they  find  in  malice 
and  in  sin.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  a  follower  of 
l^e  first  crusades ;  but  nearly  everything  I  see  in  this  one,  dis- 
pleases me."* 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  crusade  of  Thibaut,  the  count  of 
Champa^e  and  kins  of  Navarre,  which  took  place  between 
1232  and  1236.  Thibaut  himself  composed  several  pieces  on 
this  expedition,  which  are  in  French,  among  the  oldest  or  the 
oldest  of  the  kind.  But  the  Troubadours  of  tne  South  were  not 
inspired  hv  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  waked  up  from 
their  indiflference  for  a  single  moment,  until  the  announcement 
of  the  crusades  of  St  Louis,  to  which  the  personal  character  of 
the  monarch  gave  an  interest  of  a  particular  description.  On 
the  various  incidents  of  these  exjpeditions,  including  the  death 
of  St.  Louis,  which  formed  their  catastrophe,  there  are  yet 
extant  a  dozen  pieces  by  different  Troubadours,  most  of  whom 
are  quite  obscure. 

These  pieces  exhibit  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  tone  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  which  the  crusades  of  Kichard  and  of  Philip 
Augustus  had  inspired  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  before. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  lamentations  over  the  repugnance, 
which  the  men  of  the  feudal  and  chivabic  order  at  that  time 
manifested  for  this  sort  of  expeditions ;  and  these  lamentations, 
which  were  in  general  as  insipid  as  they  were  true,  attested 
the  rapid  decadence  of  Provencal  poetry  and  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  former  zeal  in  favor  of  the  crusades. 

^^  The  knights,  who  died  in  Syria,  have  brought  us  into  great 
affliction,"  says  Lanfranc  Ci^la,t  ^^  and  the  hann  would  be  still 
greater,  if  God  had  not  received  them  into  his  company.  But 
as  for  the  chevaliers  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  I  do  not  see  them 
very  ardent  to  recover  the  sacred  heritage.  Oh  chevaliers  I  ye 
are  afraid  of  death.  If  the  Turks  abandoned  their  banner,  they 
would  find  multitudes  of  champions  to  pursue  them :  but,  nrmly 


planted  at  their  posts,  thev  find  but  few  assailants." 

lany  men,"  says  Raymond  Ghtucelm  of 


? 
^^  There  are  many  men,'^  says  Raymond  Ghtucelm  of  Beziers. 

*  Raynoutrd,  toI.  It.  p.  126.    Piece  No.  XZ.    Irt  itroplie. 

Tornati  es  en  pane  de  ralor  Qae  mail  anon  nem  que  piti, 

Lo  leglea,  qii  ver  en  toI  dir,  Tan  Ivr  plaT  maleaa  e  peooate ; 
E*l  clergoe  son  Ja  U  peior  Per  qn'al  premier  paMatge 

Qoe  degran  lot  bee  mantenir,  ITen  Tolna  eaeer  paaiate, 

E  an  nn  tal  naatge  Qa*el  mala  de  qam  Tey  mi  deiplati.— J^. 

t  Baynonard,  vol.  t.  p.  346. 

Grana  et  lo  dole  e  maior  for*  aiMts  Ai !  eaTalUer,  vw%§  de  mort  paora  1 

Dela  oaraUien  qni  ion  mort  en  Soria,         Ba  crei  qn'Hl  Tore  ftaglMon  de  la'nseingna, 

O  fooMm  tan  com  II  eerf  en  Sardeingna 
^*fl  troberan  a  pro  de  oaiaadori ; 
I  qni  no  a  moT  a  pane  d*enTasidor.— J^d. 


new  oaTauien  qu  eon  mor»  en  ovnia,  sa  en 

Bf  no*l8  agnea  diena  pres  en  compaingnia ;  O  fooi 
M aa  oela  de  aai  no  vey  gair*encorati  Qn'fl  1 

De  reoobrar  laa  aaintea  bereiati.  llaa  q 
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one  of  the  most  indifferent  Troubadour,  from  whom  anytlnng 
has  come  down  to  ns,  ^  there  are  man  j  men,  who  pretended  to 
be  about  to  enter  on  the  expedition,  but  who  bad  really  not  the 
least  desire.  Ezcnaes  are  not  wanting  to  them.  I  cannot  go 
without  a  royal  paj,  says  one ;  and  I  am  sick,  anoth^ ;  bad  I 
no  children,  nothing  could  keep  me  here,  aaeureB  a  third.'^ 

The  death  of  St.  Louia  even,  altiiough  it  filled  ril  EniEDOewidi 
erief,  did  not  inspire  anything  more  poetical  than  this.  The 
leaBt  insipid  of  the  three  pieces  which  we  hare  on  this  erent, 
consists  of  a  long  and  stupid  imprecation  against  the  clergy. 
^^  Accursed  be  iQexandria  t  cursed  be  the  clergy,  cursed  be  ue 
Turks  t**  exclaims  the  author,  not  knowing  what  he  should  say 
further,  and  all  this  ends  at  last  in  groans  and  lamentations  oy^ 
the  loss  of  all  couftosy  and  chiyalry.  The  poetrr  of  the  Pro- 
Tcn^als  was  surely  in  a  worse  state  even  than  tndr  chivalry, 
when  it  produced  things  like  these. 

The  only  Provenjal  piece  relative  to  the  crusades  of  St.  Louis, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  in  this  survey,  is  somewhat 
anterior  to  those,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  must  have 
been  composed  toward  the  year  1266,  four  ^ears  before  the 
death  of  Bt  Louis,  and  the  events  to  which  it  principally  re- 
lates, are  of  the  year  1965. 

This  year  was  one  of  singular  disaster  to  the  Ohristians  of 
Syria.  The  famous  Bibars,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  i^ypt 
under  the  name  of  Malek  Daher,  had  gained  great  advantxi^ea 
over  them ;  he  had  defeated  their  Tartar,  Armenian  and  Persian 
auxiliaries.  He  had  taken  in  the  first  place  the  city  of 
Csesarea  and  then  the  castle  of  Arsouf,  two  places  which  St. 
Louis  had  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  during  his  sogoum  in 
Palestine.  And  Bibars,  elated  by  these  victories,  was  wholly 
intent  on  gaining  fresh  laurels ;  he  menaced  the  Om4stian  towns 
of  Syria,  ful  of  wnich  trembled,  considering  themselves  already 
lost. 

At  this  same  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  considering  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  Holy  Land,  ordered  the  preachmg  of 
a  crusade  against  Manfroi.  the  natural  son  of  Fi^edmc  II.,  who 
at  the  death  of  his  father  nad  made  himself  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples*  which  they  had  given  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis.    It  was  with  his  head  filled  and  troubled 

*  BsTiioiiard,  toI.  it.  i^.  196.    PfoM  No.  XXIV.    Stropbe  8. 

■m  trop  d'omes  toa  qn'enui  fan  BemblmN 
Que  pMsaimn,  e  get  non  an  deiire ; 
Don  le  Mbran  del  pM^ar  etcondire 
Chwren  d'aqnellifl,  e  diran  sea  dnptanaa : 
lea  paaiera,  ail  aonti  del  nj  agnea; 
L'antre  dlran :  len  no  any  benanana ; 
L'avire  diran :  S'ien  non  agoea  efyM, 
Taatpaaaera,  qneaajr  no  m  tengra  rea.— Si. 
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by  itll  these  events,  that  a  Proyen^al  templar,  whose  name  is 
tmknown,  composed  the  following;j>iece : 

"  Sorrow  ana  anger  hare  taken  nossession  of  my  sonl,  and 
they  very  nearly  kill  me.  We  fall  oeneath  the  bnrden  of  that 
very  cross,  which  we  had  assumed  in  honor  6f  him,  who  was 
attached  to  it.  Ko  cross  nor  law  avails  tis  any  longer  i^ainst 
these  accnrsed  traitors  of  Torks.  It  appears  on  the  contrary, 
and  every  man  can  clearly  see  it,  that  God  sustains  them  to  our 
misfortune.^* 

"  They  Ve  conquered  Osesarea  at  the  outset  and  taken  Uie 
strong  castle  of  Arsouf  by  assault.  Lord  Ckni  f  what  wiH  be- 
come of  so  many  knights,  so  many  squires,  so  many  commoners, 
who  were  withm  the  walls  of  Arsouf  I  Alas  f  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  has  already  lost  so  many  of  its  sons,  that  its  power  is 
fallen  forever." 

^^And  believe  not  that  they  imagine  to  have  accomplish 
enough,  these  cursed  Turks  t  They  have  sworn  most  solemnly, 
that  mey'U  not  leave  a  single  man  in  all  those  places  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ ;  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  thev  say  theyTl 
make  a  mahomor^.  Very  well!  K  God,  to  whom  all  this 
should  be  displeasmg,  gives  his  consent  to  it  and  finds  it  good, 
we  too  must  be  content.*' 

^^  He  therefore  is  a  fool  who  seeks  to  quarrel  with  the  Turks, 
when  Jesus  Christ  allows  them  everything.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  they  have  vanquished  Franks,  Tartars,  Armenians 
and  Persians,  and  that  they  daily  fight  us  here,  us  Templars  ? 
Gx>d,  who  was  formerly  awake,  is  now  asleep :  Mahomet  exerts 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  makes  his  servant  Malek 
Daher  work." 

<<  The  Pope  is  lavish  of  his  indulgences  to  those  of  Aries  and 
France  agamst  the  Germans ;  but  he  is  stingy  of  them  here  with 
us.  What  say  I !  Our  crosses  are  exchanged  for  the  crosses  of 
tournaments,  and  the  war  of  ovirorma/r  for  that  of  Lombardy ; 

*  Baynonard,  toL  ir.  p.  131.    Piece  XXII.  entire. 

(1.)  Ira  e  dolor  8*efl  dins  mon  cor  aseeza,  Qne  dint  loe  more  d'Assnr  avia  ? 

Bi  qa*a  per  pane  no  m'anci  demanea,  Alias !  lo  regne  deSnria 

Qnar  nos  met  jos  la  croti  qa'a?iani        K'a  tant  perdnt  qae,  qni  n  vol  dir  lo 

presa  yer, 

En  la  honor  d'aisselh  qn*en  eroti  foe        Per  toe  temps  mais  n'es  mermati  de 
mes ;  poder. 

gae  crots  ni  ley  no  ns  Tal  nins  iniia 
ontra'ls  fels  Tnrox  qne  cueus  (5.)  Lo  pu>a  fk  de  perdon  gran  laigneza 

Contr'Alamans  ab  Aries  e  Frances : 


Ans  es  semblans,  segon  qnliom  pot  E  sal  meat  nos  moetran  gran  oobeesa. 

▼eser,  Qnar  nostras  crots  Tan  per  oroti  de 
Qn'a  dan  de  nos  los  toI  diens  mantener.  tomes, 

E  qni  vol  can^ar  romania 
3.)  Al  comensar  an  Oeiaila  conqneia,  PerlagnerradeLombardia, 

E'l  fort  castelh  d' Assnr  per  forsa  pres.  Nostres  legati.  don  ien  tos  die  per  Ter 

Ai !  senher  diens,  e  qnaf  Tia  an  presa  Qn'els  rendon  dien  e'l  perdon  per  sTor. 
Tan  caralfor,  tan  sirren,  tan  bories  —Ed. 
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nay,  I  tell  you  for  a  trath,  we  have  legates  who  vend  God  and 
inaulgencee  for  money." 

^^  Seigniors  of  France,  let  Lombardy  alone ;  Alexandria  has 
done  you  greater  harm  than  Lombardy: — ^it  was  at  Alexandria 
that  you  were  yanqnished  by  the  TorKS,  made  prisoners,  and 
compelled  to  pay  jour  ransom." 

Language  of  this  description,  in  which  the  chagrin  of  a  ereat 
disappointment  appears  already  to  assume  a  tincture  of  irony 
and  of  religious  skepticism,  indicates  clearly  enough  that  the 
time  of  the  crusades  was  oyer,  and  that  if  St.  Louis  went  to 
Massoura  to  be  made  prisoner,  and  afterward  to  Africa  to  die, 
it  was  not  from  a  want  of  indications  which  ought  to  haye  made 
him  anticipate  some  issue  of  this  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LTBIOAL  POETBT  OF  THE  TROUBADOUBfl. 

v.  — PIBCBS  RELATING  TO  THB  CRUSADES. 

WARS  AOAIN8T  TEEB  ARABS  OF  8PAIK. 

The  crusades  were  a  general  moyement  of  ChristiaDitj  i^ainst 
IsUtmism.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  Arabs  of  bpaiii, 
who  were  so  near  the  centre  of  this  movement,  should  not  nave 
been  affected  hj  it  more  or  less,  shonld  not  have  had  their 
share  of  the  harricane  which  swept  against  their  brethren  of 
the  East. 

All  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Andalusian  Arabs 
and  the  Ohristian  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  were 
foimded  on  such  powerful  antecedents,  they  were  to  such  an 
extent  the  residt  of  time  and  necessity,  that  tne  crusades  them- 
selves could  not  produce  anv  essential  change  in  them ;  and  these 
pious  expeditions  rather  followed,  than  determined,  the  impid- 
sions  which  had  already  been  given  long  before  them. 

For  three  entire  centuries  Tfrom  715  till  1019)  the  popula- 
tions of  the  south  of  France  nad  been  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
terrible  struggle  against  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia ;  the;^  nad 
divided  with  me  Sjpaniards  of  the  northwest  of  the  Peninsula 
the  glorious  task  of  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Islamism,  and 
of  £iving  it  back  to  that  coast  of  Africa  from  whence  it  had 
first  planted  its  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  But  from  the  year 
1020  these  same  populations  had  ceased  to  be  directly  interested 
in  the  enterprises  or  the  Arabs ;  and  in  the  wars  against  them 
they  only  interfered  accidentally,  and  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
Spanish  populations. 

From  this  moment  the  commercial  and  business  connections, 
which  had  commenced  lon^  before  this  time,  between  Mussul- 
man Spain  and  the  south  ot  France,  were  gradually  multiplied 
and  consolidated ;  and  there  is  every  incQcation,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  they  had  already  become 
pretty  generally  established  and  diversified,    Nearly  all  the 
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traceB  of  that  reli^ons  horror  which  the  two  countries  had  fdt 
for  each  other,  amid  the  intennt]^  of  their  earlier  stm^les,  had 
now  disappeared.  The  superiority  of  the  Arabs  in  tSl  the  arts 
of  civilization  was  ffenerallj  perceived  hj  tiie  higher  classes  of 
society  in  the  Sonth.  They  were  admired ;  tiiey  were  adopted 
as  models ;  and  this  propensity  in  their  favor  was  generally 
yielded  to  without  any  repugnance. 

Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
were  in  general  not  ^^nilty  of  the  same  injustice  toward  the 
former  as  those  in  Syna.  They  did  not  occupy  the  land  where 
Jesus  Christ  was  bcttu ;  they  exercised  no  dominion  over  the 
banks  of  Jordan ;  they  were  not  in  possession  c^  the  Holy  8e- 

5»ulchre,  nor  had  thev  iiver  profaned  it  This  was  a  sort  of  merit 
or  which  the  Troubadours  eagerly  gave  them  credit,  even  in 
the  heat  of  their  excitement  for  the  emsades;  and  there  is  one 
of  these  Troubadours  who  goes  even  so  far  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
exempt  the  Spaniards  tram  the  duty  of  joining  in  the  crusades 
of  Syria,  in  ooniideration  of  their  wan  against  the  Mussulmans^ 
their  neighbors :  ^  For,"  says  he,  ^  altm>u^  they  are  widMl 
Saracens,  they  are  still  not  those  who  have  demoUshed  the 
sacved  tomb  of  Jesm  Christ" 

From  all  these  circumstances,  we  perceive  that  the  emsades 
against  the  Arabs  of  Spain  could  neither  be  so  animated  nor 
so  frequent  as  those  against  their  brethren  in  Syria.  Mcos 
than  this :  there  was^  propeiiy  speaking,  not  one  crusade 
against  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  the  reninsula,  in  whidi 
some  oi^pressed  Mussulman  party,  which  at  the  mement  found 
its  interests  identified  with  tnose  of  the  Chrutians,  did  not  figure 
as  the  ally  of  the  latter  against  those  very  con^ueroni ;  and  the 
^raad  noucy  of  the  crmsiulers  ccmsiBted  in  seixmg  tibe  occasions 
tor  sucn  allianoes. 

The  first  expedition  undOTtaken  under  the  name  of  a  crusade^ 
against  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  eorreqponds  exactly  with  ihm 
crusade  of  St  Bernard,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
entered  into  the  ffeneral  plan  of  the  latter,  as  its  accessory. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  political  crisis  in  the  Peninsula. 
Hie  African  chiefs,  who,  under  the  name  of  Alnux^vides, 
had  ruled  ftnr  neariy  a  centunr  hoA.  in  S{Mdn  and  Africa,  were  at 
that  time  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  antherity  over  these 
countries.  On  the  other  side  of  tne  strait,  they  were  assuled 
by  a  new  party,  by  that  of  the  Afanohades ;  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula hj  the  Arabs  of  Andaluiia,  wiio,  having  been  oppraised 
and  discontented  for  a  long  time,  were  now  revolting  on  every 
side  for  the  porpose  <^  recovering  tiieir  independence. 

The  Christian  chiefe  of  Spain,  seeing  their  adversaries  at  vari- 
anoe  with  each  other,  regarded  the  moment  as  a  pnqdtious  one 
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to  agffrmndixe  themselves  at  ijieir  expense.  With  a  view  to 
this,  mey  oivanixed  a  league,  of  which  the  kinff  of  Castile, 
Alphonse  YIL,  was  elected  chief,  with  the  tiHe  c^  Empercnr;  and 
this  league  ooUuded,  or  pretended  to  oollode,  with  the  Almora- 
vides,  who,  in  the  desperate  condition  of  their  affairs,  had  no 
lon^  any  other  ohmce  of  expedients. 

All  the  smaller  powers  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Italian  as  well  as  Provencal,  entered  into  this  league,  in  which 
th^  were  expected  to  act  in  concert  with  the  count  of  Baroe^ 
kma.  The  seignior  of  MarseiHes,  William  de  Baux,  William 
VL  of  Montj^Uier,  and  the  ^elelmited  viscountess  £rmen- 
ffarde  of  Karbenne,  are  tiiose  of  the  nobles  of  the  South  whom 
nistory  designates  as  having  figured  most  actively  in  this  sdSair. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  amon^  the  motives  from  which  this 
episode  of  a  emsade  was  undertaken,  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  of  industry  were  not  without  tiieir  influence.  It  also  ap^ 
I>ear8  tliat  the  noUes  of  the  interior  of  the  country  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  it ;  many  of  them  having,  indeed,  idready  enlisted  in 
tiie  contemporary  crusade  of  Baymond  Y. 

It  is  not  my  part  to  occupy  myself  ^tiii  the  military  and  poli^* 
eal  results,  eimer  of  this  first  crusade  against  the  Mussulmans  of 
Bpain,  or  of  those  that  succeeded  it.  My  task  is  limited  to  the  in* 
i^uiry,  what  part  the  Provencal  Troubadours  took  in  these  expedi* 
Uons ;  and  they  took  part  in  all  of  t^em.  They  sung  and  preached 
them  all  with  the  same  aeal  as  they  did  those  of  Syria,  and 
generally  even  with  a  greater  degree  of  talent  and  success. 

It  is  not,  however,  sdely  on  account  of  their  higher  or  lower 
literary  merit,  that  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  on  the 
crusades  of  Spain  are  entitled  to  some  attrition:  it  is  also, 
and  quite  as  much,  on  account  of  the  hints  whidi  they  contahi 
in  r^aord  to  the  relatiotts  subsisting  between  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain,  both  Mussulman  and  Ghristisai,  at  the  epoch  of  their 
torigin.  "Diis  being  und^:«tood,  I  now  vetnm  to  the  crusade 
of  Alphonse  YIL 

Marcabrus  is  the  only  Troubadour  who  is  known  to  have 
sung  of  it  There  are  yet  extant  two  pieces  by  him  relative  to 
it,  which,  in  spite  of  tbie  vagueness  and  the  olieeurity  of  many 
of  the  details,  are  nevertheless  still  curious  enough. 

l^e  first  is  an  exhortation,  a  sort  of  poetic  pSedici^on,  des- 
tined to  be  su^  in  puUic,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
imagination  of  individuals  and  masses  to  the  importance  of  the 
mnd  enterpriae  projected  aoainst  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia. 
The  jHredication  in  question  eudbits  only  this  peculiarily ,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  primitively  destined  to  be  addressed  to  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Spain ;  ibr  the  author  always  designates  Spain 
i»  the  eountiT'  in  whi<^  lie  found  himself  «t  tiie  mommt  he  ia 
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BnppoBed  to  be  speaking.  The  most  probable  Biii^>oeitioii  is, 
that  the  piece  was  san^  on  both  rides  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Hie  poem  is  essentially  religions,  bnt  yet  the  spirit  of  tiiie 
Tronbadonrs  makes  itself  lelt  here  and  there  by  some  outbursts 
of  admiration  or  of  sympathetic  indulj|ence  for  the  ideas  and 
the  manners  of  chiyaby.  Hie  war  against  the  infidels  is  mys- 
tic^y  represented  as  a  sort  of  piscina  or  spiritual  layatory,  to 
whidb  each  Christian  is  inyited  to  hasten,  in  order  to  purify 
himself  from  his  sins ;  and  as  the  term  lavadar  {la/vatarjA  re- 
curs at  a  certain  fixed  place  in  eyery  couplet,  the  piece  has  from 
that  circumstance  also  assumed  the  title  of  JOamaor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Proyen^al  traditions  it  was  quite  celebrated  among 
tiie  compositions  of  the  Troubadours.  1  do  not  intend  either 
to  justify  or  to  explain  this  celebrify.  Neyertheless,  as  the 
piece  is  the  most  anci^it  one  of  its  kmd,  and  as  there  is  eyery 
appearance  of  its  haying  seryed  as  the  model  for  seyeral  of  those 
which  were  afterward  composed  for  the  crusades  of  Syria ;  as, 
moreoyer,  it  contains  express  indications  of  the  influence, 
which  the  reyolutions  of  Mahometan  Spain  were  at  that  time 
still  exercising  oyer  the  south  of  France.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
endeayor  to  giye  an  analysis  of  it.  I  shall  translate  it  as  dosdy 
as  possible,  at  the  ineyitable  risk  of  frequently  becoming 
strange  and  stiff;  and  I  must  notice  in  the  first  {dace,  that  with 
an  o£lity,  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  the  piece  commences  with 
a  Latin  yerse  which  nas  the  appearance  of  haying  been  a  for- 
mula from  the  liturgy. 

^^  Pax  in  nomine  Domini.  Marcabms  composed  this  song, 
the  yerse  and  music  both.  Hear  what  he  says :  The  Lord,,  the 
king  of  heayen,  has  in  his  meroj  opened  unto  us,  quite  near  at 
hand,  a  layatory,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  nor  eyen  beyond  it,  along  the  yalley  of  Jehosaphat 

^^  We  ought  all  in  obedience  to  reason,  to  purify  ourselyes 
both  eyening  and  morning.  Let  him  therefore,  who  desires  to 
cleanse  himself,  while  he  has  life  and  strength,  hasten  to  the 
sacred  layatory,  which  is  the  source  of  our  hSdth.  Woe  be  to 
us,  if  we  die  before  ayailing  ourselyes  of  this  adyantage !  Far 
below,  in  the  abyss,  shall  be  assigned  to  us  our  abode  eternal, 
by  the  powers  on  high  1" 

^  Ayarice  and  n^dy  haye  banished  pleasure  and  youth 
from  the  world.  An  t  what  a  sad  spectacle,  to  see  each  coyeting 
the  thiiu^,  the  gain  of  which  will  be  a  hell  to  him,  unless,  before 
closing  loreyer  eye  and  mouth,  he  hasten  to  the  sacred  laya- 
toryl  Haughty  and  stem  as  he  may  be,  still  eyery  one  will 
find  one  stronger  than  himself  in  death." 

^^The  Lord,  who  knows  whateyer  is,  whateyer  was  and  shall 
be,  doth  promise  us  his  recompense  by  the  yoice  of  the  em- 
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peror  (of  SpainV  Know  ye  what  splendor  wffl  be  awaiting 
those,  who  shall  cleanse  themselves  m  the  lavatory,  who  shifi 
avenge  God  for  the  insults  which  the  pagans  of  Arabia  have 
offer^  himt  Their  splendor  shall  excel  that  of  the  star, 
which  guides  the  mariner." 

"  The  dog-race  of  the  "Prophet,  the  traitorous  followers  of  the 
grand  impostor  are  so  abunaant  here  (on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tainsV  that  there  is  no  one  left  to  honor  the  true  God.  Let  us 
expel  them  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  lavatory ;  guided  by  Jesus 
Ohrist,  let  us  drive  back  these  catiffs,  who  believe  in  witchcraft 
and  in  auguries." 

^^  Let  cowards  and  debauchees,  revelling  in  drunkenness  and 
merry  bouts,  remain  in  their  pollution !  God  only  wants  the 
brave  and  courteous  at  his  lavatorjr."    .    .     . 

^^  The  marquis  and  those  of  the  lemple  are  alreadv  sustaining 
bravely,  here  in  Spain,  the  weight  and  strain  of  pagan  in- 
solence ;  and  Jesus  Christ  pours  on  them  from  his  lavatory  the 
blessings,  which  will  be  demed  to  those  base  novices  in  prowess, 
who  have  no  heart  for  joy  or  dewrt?^  * 

If  Marcabrus  was  not  alrea^  in  Spain  at  the  time  when  he 
composed  this  piece,  he  went  there  immediately  after.  He  then 
wrote  a  second  piece  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  addresses 
himself  directly  to  Alphonse  Vil.  himself,  whom  he  honors  with 
the  epithet  of  emperor.  Though  less  finished  and  less  elaborate 
in  pomt  of  metrical  construction,  this  second  piece  is  neverthe- 
less more  interesting  than  the  first  It  contains  several  very 
direct  allusions  to  l£e  event  which  constitutes  its  subject,  and 
to  the  general  relations  between  the  south  of  France  and  Spain. 
Unfortunately  these  allusions  are  so  concise  and  couched  in 
terms  so  general  and  metaphorical,  diat  there  is  scarcely  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  m)m  them.  I  will  nevertheless  sub- 
join some  of  the  more  intelligible  passages  of  the  piece : 

"  Emperor,  I  know  now  from  experience  how  great  ^  your 
prowess  is  increasing.  I  did  make  haste  to  come  and  rm  rejoiced 
to  see  you  nourished  with  joy,  rising  in  glory,  bloonung  in 
youth  and  courtesy."  f 

"  Since  the  Son  of  God  calls  on  you  to  avenge  him  on  the 
race  of  Pharaoh,  rejoice  in  it." 

^  And  if  those  m>m  beyond  the  defiles  do  not  bestir  them- 

*  AmmeHieiit,  direnioii.  

t  Baynonard,  toL  It.  p.  139.    Piece  XXI.  entire. 

Emperaire,  per  mi  meieis,  Poii  lo  flls  de  dieii  tob  lomo 

8ei,  quant  Toitra  proeia  creie,  Q«'el  vengett  del  line  Farao, 

No  m  sni  Jee  tardati  del  renir,  Ben  vob  en  deveti  etoaiidir ; 

Qoe  joii  TOB  pais  e  prea  tob  creis,  Contra'ls  porta  faillon  li  baro, 

E  joveaa  roa  ten  band  a  freit  Li  plae  de  eondniob  e  de  do, 

Qoe  fU  TOitra  Talor  donoir.  £  Ja  diena  no'la  en  laia  Janxir. 

Etceto. 
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eelyee,  either  for  Spein  or  for  tbe  Sepulchre,  it  becomes  ^onr 
part  to  afisume  the  taak,  to  expel  the  SarAoeiii,  and  to  humiliate 
their  pride ;  imd  Qod  will  be  with  you  at  the  dedttive  mo* 

^^  The  Almoravides  are  wholly  destitute  ol  succor,  by  reason 
of  the  treachery  of  the  s^gni<Mr8  from  beycmd  the  mountains, 
who  have  set  to  work  to  hatch  a  oertam  plot  of  enyy  and 
iniquity.  Yet  each  of  them  is  flattmn^  himself  that  he  will 
get  absolved,  at  the  hour  of  death,  fromhis  part  of  the  work." 

^^  Let  us  then  leave  those  from  the  other  side  the  mountains 
to  their  own  dishonor;  those  barons  who  love  the  ease  and 
blandishments  of  life,  soft  beds  and  comfortable  sleep ;  and  let 
us  on  this  side,  req>onding  to  the  d^l  of  Ood,  reconquer  glo- 
rioudv  his  honor  Bi^d  his  land.'' 

^^  They  rejoice  greatly  among  themselves,  these  men,  in  their 
dishonor,  who  exempt  themselves  from  the  holy  pilfipima^; 
and  as  f<Hr  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  dav  will  come,  when  they 
must  leave  their  castles ;  but  ihey  will  leave  ^em  with  their 
feet  in  front,  their  head  behind  them»" 

^^  Let  but  the  count  of  Barcelona  persist  in  his  resolve,  to- 
g^^  with  the  kin^  of  P<»ii^gal  and<^  Navarre,  and  soon  we'll 
march  ahead  to  pitch  our  t^its  beneath  the  walls  of  imp^ial 
Toledo,  and  destroy  the  pagans,  who  defend  it." 

Jn  spite  of  this  hangntv  assurance  of  the  Troubadour,  the 
success  of  the  crusade  of  Alph<Hise  VIL  was  but  a  partial  one 
and  far  from  being  decisive.  The  Almohades,  who  had  van- 
quished the  Almoravides  in  Africa,  established  their  power 
everywh^e  in  place  of  the  latt^,  in  the  Peninsula  as  else^ 
where,  and  it  waa  this  new  dynasty  of  conquerors,  with  which 
from  that  time  the  Ohristians  of  Spain  were  to  continue  the 
contest  The  struggle  lasted  from  1150  to  1218,  when  it  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  the  plains  of  Tolosa. 
But  during  this  interval  of  sixty-two  years  the  Almohades 
gained  several  victories  over  the  chiefe  of  Chriatian  Spain,  at 
which  all  Europe  had  occasion  to  be  alumed.  The  nrst  was 
that  which  they  won  at  Andujar  in  1157.  The  king  of  Castile, 
Alphonse  YIL,  died  in  the  same  vear,  and  his  ^^th  was  a 
greater  calamitjr  to  Spain  than  a  defeat 

Amouff  the  pieces  of  Peter  of  Auvergne,  thure  is  one  which 
makes  allusion  to  these  different  events  and  also  to  I  know  not 
what  project  of  an  expedition  ag^nst  Africa ;  a  project  in  re- 
gard to  which  history  is  silent  The  piece  must  undoubtedly 
be  ranked  among  those  which  have  raference  to  the  crusades, 
but  everything  in  it  is  too  vague  and  too  concise  to  be  poetical, 
and  I  consider  it  useless  to  dweU  on  it  The  course  of  the 
evwts  introduces  us  to  others  of  greater  interest 
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Tacoub  Almanzor  hsring  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Almo- 
hades  in  1184,  it  was  not  long  before  be  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards.  Having  arrived  in 
Spain  with  an  immense  force  in  1195,  he  marched  against 
Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  and  gained  over  him  two  suc- 
cessive Victoria  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Alarcos,  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  most  sritorions  the  Mussulmans  had  ever 
won  over  the  Christians.  This  latter  event  is  one  of  those,  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Troubadours  links  itself  in  quite  s 

?^culiar  manner  to  that  of  the  crusades  of  Spain.  The  ancient 
roven$al  biographer  of  Folquet  de  Marseilles  contains  a  pas- 
sage of  great  interest  with  reference  to  the  consequences  of  tl^ 
battle  ot  Alarcos  ;  and  I  propose  to  translate  the  whole  of  it. 

"  When  good  king  Alpnonse  of  Castile  had  been  discomfited 
by  the  king  of  Morocco,  whose  name  was  Miramolin,  and  when 
the  latter  had  taken  Calatrava,  Salvaterra  and  the  castle  of 
Tonina,  there  was  great  sadness  and  distress  throughout  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  among  all  the  noble  people,  who  were  in- 
formed of  it,  by  reason  of  the  dishonor,  which  it  brought  on 
Christendom,  and  of  the  dama^  which  the  king  snstainea,  who 
had  lost  much  t^iitory  by  it ;  and  the  men  of  Miramolin 
entered  often  into  his  kingdom  and  made  great  havoc  in  it." 

^^  Hien  good  King  Alphonse  sent  his  messengers  to  the  pope, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  induce  the  barons  of  France  and 
England,  the  king  of  Aragcm  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  to 
succor  him." 

"  Don  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  had  at  that  time  not  yet  entered  the  order  of 
Citeaux.  He  made  a  prezicansa,  in  order  to  exhort  the 
barons  and  nobles  to  help  the  good  king  of  Castile,  showing. 
them  the  honor,  that  would  accrue  to  them  if  they  brought 
such  succor  to  the  king,  and  the  pardon  which  they  would  re- 
ceive from  God  for  it.'*  * 

The  piece  here  desi^ated  by  the  biographer  is  yet  extant;. 
it  is  curious  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  being  the  only  moBU- 
ment  now  remaining  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusfule  of  which  hiS' 
tory  makes  hardly  any  mention,  and  which  was  not  attended 
with  any  known  result. 

In  respect  to  poetical  merit,  the  piece  is  not  destitute  isf  it^ 
It  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common-places  of  Christian  be- 
lief and  piety,  which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  nearly  all 
of  them,  are  rendered  with  most  elegance  and  sprightliness ;; 
but  still  it  is  not  free  from  traces  of  the  mannered  oel^spriL, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Folquet    k 

*  BftTnoiiard,  toI.  ▼.,  p.  ISO.^Ed, 
29 
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give  here  the  greater  part  of  it,  faithfully  rendered,  and  only 
curtailed  of  a  few  languid  or  idle  paasaffes. 

'^  I  know  no  longer  any  jnretezt  by  wnich  hereafter  we  may 
excuse  ourselyes  from  seryuLg  in  the  cause  of  God.  We  have 
already  lost  the  Holy  S^ukhre ;  and  shall  we  now  permit 
Bpain  also  to  be  lost  t  u  our  way  to  Syria  we  have  found 
obstacles ;  but  in  passing  into  Spain  we  have  neither  wind  nor 
sea  to  fear.  Alas  I  What  stronger  invitation  could  Qod  offer 
us,  unless  it  were  to  redescend  from  heaven  to  die  for  us  !"* 

*'  God  has  once  j^ven  himself  for  us,  when  he  came,  in  order 
to  obliterate  our  sms ;  and  in  redeeming  us  he  has  imposed  on 
us  here  below  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  him,  then,  who  desires 
to  live  beyond  the  grave,  offer  to-day  for  God  that  life,  which 
GK>d  by  dyin^  returned  to  him.  Every  one  must  die,  he  knows 
not  wnen.  How  foolishlv  he  lives,  who  lives  in  unappalled 
security !  This  life,  of  which  we  are  so  covetously  fond,  is  but 
an  evil,  and  to  die  for  God  a  good." 

'^  What  is  the  error  then  by  which  men  are  deluded  t  This 
body  which  none  can  save,  for  any  price,  from  death,  is  cared 
for  tenderly  and  pampered  bv  each  one  of  us,  while  no  one 
stands  in  dread  as  to  his  soul,  which  he  could  preserve  from 
torments  and  perdition.  Let  each  one  think  then  in  his  inmost 
heart,  whether  I  speak  the  truth  or  not ;  and  then  he  will  have 
a  better  will  to  march  on  to  the  service  of  his  Gt>d.  Let  no 
brave  warrior  be  afflicted  at  his  poverty.  Let  him  but  take 
the  first  step  only ;  he'll  find  God  ready  to  assist  him." 

*'  One  thm^  at  least  is  possible  for  every  one :  'tis  to  have 
courage ;  let  nim  then  show  it ;  as  for  the  rest,  Gh>d  will  take 
care  of  it,  and  our  good  king  of  Aragon.  This  king,  who  has 
never  been  wanting  to  any  one,  will  not  be  wanting  to  any 
valiant  palmer.  £fe  certainly  will  not  be  perjured  before  Goa, 
at  the  moment  of  being  crowned,  whether  nere  below  or  on 
high  in  the  heavens ;  for  both  these  crowns  are  assured  to  him." 

^^  And  let  not  the  king  of  Castile  listen  to  foolish  arguments ; 
let  him  not  be  discouraged  by  his  losses.  Sooner  let  him  ren- 
der thanks  to  God,  who  to-day  desires  to  triumph  through  his 
arm" 

•  Baynonard,  toL  It.  p.  110.    Piece  XIIL    Strophes  1,  l^^B,  4. 
(1.)  Hueimaii  no  y  conosc  raxo  (2.)  De  si  meseis  noe  ft»  do, 

Ab  que  not  poscam  cobrir,  Quan  venc  noetres  torti  deslir ; 

6i  ja  diea  Tolem  serrir,  E  fes  to  sal  a  grasir, 

Pos  tant  enqaer  noitre  pro  Qoaa  si  ni  det  per  rezemso : 

Que  ton  dan  en  toIo  rafrir ;  Doncz  qni  vol  Tiare  ab  morir 

£r  don  per  men  la  Tid'e  la  J  presen, 


Qn'el  la  donet  e  la  rendet  moren, 
C*atreui  den  horn  morir  no  sap  qno. 
Mas  sai  sirals  no  temem  mar  ni  yen :  Ai  t  qnant  mal  Tin  qni  non  a  espaven ! 

Las !    Cam  nos  pot  plus  fort  aver  somoa,     0°*^^  noetre  rinres,  don  em  coDeitos, 
Bi  donoz  no  fos  tomatz  morir  per  nos  I        Babem  qn'es  maJs,  et  aqnel  morir  bos. 

Etc.,  eto.,  ^tc.—Ed. 
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Let  us  in  thoTtght  restore  to  these  words  the  melody  and 
coloring  of  their  original,  of  which  a  translation  into  prose  and 
into  our  modem  style  of  language  must  necessarily  deprive 
them,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  Folouet  preached  the  crusade 
of  Spain  at  least  as  well  as  the  other  Troubadours  could  have 
preached  the  crusade  of  Syria. 

But  it  appears  that  he  found  none  to  listen  to  his  appeal  but 
the  men  who  were  just  then  returning  from  the  third  crusade, 
discontented,  worn  out  and  decimat^,  and  extremely  averse 
to  a  fourth,  which  in  fact  did  not  take  place  this  time.  At  any 
rate,  we  do  not  see  anything  in  the  nistory  of  Spain  at  this 
epoch,  to  which  the  name  of  crusade  could  with  propriety  be 
applied.  Moreover,  the  Almohades  continued  to  be  the  masters 
ot  the  Peninsula.  The  only  check  which  they  experienced  was 
the  loss  of  Yacoub  Almanzor,  the  most  successful  and  the 
greatest  of  their  chiefs,  who  died  in  1199,  leaving  as  his  suc- 
cessor his  son  Mohammed,  sumamed  El  Kassir. 

Under  the  latter  the  Spaniards  recovered  their  self-confl- 
dence ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  again  in  commo- 
tion. Mohammed  did  not  at  first  seem  to  pay  much  attention 
to  their  movements.  This  apparent  indif^rence  made  them 
assume  a  still  more  menacing  attitude ;  and  the  monarch  of  the 
Almohades,  resolved  at  last  to  curb  them,  began  to  make  zea- 
lous preparations  for  a  descent  on  Spain.  These  prej^arations 
were  of  such  a  description,  tiiiat  they  appeared  to  he  mtended 
not  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of  a  conquest  already  made, 
as  for  the  conquest  of  entire  Europe.  Mohammed  El  Kassir 
arrived  at  Seville  in  1210,  followed  by  an  army  which  ho  had 
distributed  into  three  divisions,  the  smallest  of  which  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  160,000  men,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

E  Spain  had  not  waited,  to  be  terrified  at  the  levy  of  such  a 
rodigious  force,  to  see  it  on  this  side  of  the  strait  This  force 
ad  not  yet  left  Africa,  when  the  Christians  w«e  already 
making  extensive  preparations  on  all  sides  in  order  to  resist  it. 
All  the  princes  of  the  I^eninsula  had  united  their  armies  under 
the  eeneral  command  of  Alphonso  IX. ;  and  Roderick,  the  bishop 
of  Toledo,  was  scouring  {"ranee  and  Italy,  imploring  every- 
where the  assistance  of  the  kings,  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
The  Troubadours  were  as  prompt  on  this  as  on  every  previous 
occasion,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  world;  they 
seconded  with  their  martial  songs  the  call  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
against  the  barbarians  of  Africa. 

The  only  remaining  one  of  all  these  songs  is  that  by  Giivau- 
dan  the  Elder,  a  Troubadour  but  very  little  known,  but  who 
deserves  to  be  so  more  generally,  were  it  only  for  the  song  in 
question.    It  is  in  fact  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  ener- 
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etic  piece  of  the  Und,  the  one  which  ig  penraded  hj^  the  pnrest 
^piration,  and  the  argnment  of  which  la  managed  in  its  detail 
wito  moat  poetic  akill.  The  only  pity  is^  that  it  contains  one 
f r  two  yerj  diflicnlt  passages,  wnicn  can  onlj  be  translated  in 
a  somewhat  hazardous  manner.  I  subjoin  here  the  whole 
of  it 

.  ^  Seigniors,  'tis  on  account  of  our  sins,  that  the  power  ci  the 
Saracens  is  thus  increasing.  Jerusalem  has  been  taken  bj 
^ladin,  and  it  is  not  yet  reconquered ;  and  all  at  once  the 
king  of  Morocco  now  prepares  for  war  Sj^ainst  all  Christian 
kings,  with  his  treacherous  Audalnmans,  with  his  Arabs  armed 
agwist  the  faith  of  Christ"* 

**  He  has  assembled  all  the  races  of  the  west,  the  Mazmudes, 
the  Moors,  the  Berbers  and  the  Goths.  Vigorous  or  feeble,  not 
ene  of  them  has  stayed  behind ;  and  never  aid  the  rain  descend 
laore  closely  than  they  pass  on,  encumbering  the  plains  and 
famishing  each  other.  They  feed  upon  deiKl  bodies,  as  the 
sheepon  grass,  which  they  devour  blade  and  roof 
-  "They  are  so  proud  of  their  number,  that  they  consider  the 
world  as  theirs.  When  they  halt  upon  the  meadows,  crammed 
0ne  against  the  other,  Morocco's  hordes  a^nst  the  Marabouts, 
^e  Marabouts  against  the  Berbers,  then  uiey  deride  us  among 
themselves.  Franks,  they  say,  make  room  for  us !  Toulouse 
and  Provence  are  ours ;  and  ours  the  whole  interior  of  the 
lEmd,  as  far  as  Puy.  Was  there  ever  before  heard  raillery 
40  insolent  from  the  mouth  of  the  false  dogs  of  this  lawless 
lacef 

"  Hear  them,  O  emperor,  and  you  too^  kinff  of  France,  king 
of  the  English,  and  you,  the  count  of  Poitiers  land  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Castile.  No  one  had  ever  such  tsir 
opportunity  for  serving  God ;  with  his  aid  youTl  conquer  all 
these  pagans,  whom  Mahomet  deluded,  these  renegades,  tUs 
refuse  of  mankind." 

•  BajBouffd,  ToL  It.  p.  85.    Pteo«  Ko.  H.    Siitir«l-6. 


Baahon,  per  los  nostret  pMesti 
QrtjK  la  loraa  deli  Samaii ; 
nieroaalem  prea  SalatUa, 
Bt  eacaraa  hob  ea  oobrata ; 
Per  qpe  mandal  reja  de  Maroe 
Qa'ab  totz  loa  rers  de  Greatlas 
fie  combstra  ab  doa  tralba 
JLndoloziU  et  ArabHa, 
Contra  la  fe  de  Criai  gamlti. 

Tota  loa  AlcaTia  a  mandati, 
Maamats,  If  aura,  Gota  e  Barbaria, 
B  BO  y  reaaa  graa  ni  aeaqnia, 
One  tota  no'la  ayoa  i^oataia ; 
Ano  paa  meant  ajga  noo  ploo 
Oui  ale  paaaoa,  e  pno4o%  plas; 
La  caraonhada  dela  milaa 


Oetals  payaMr  com  a  berbitx, 
E  no  y  reman  brota  ni  raxlta. 

Tant  an  d^ergnelh  aela  qa*a  triate 
On'ela  eoio'l  mona  hir  d'acMa ; 
Marroqnenaa,  Marrabetla 
PaoaoB  amona  per  ndeg  loa  prala ; 
Meat  lor  gabon :  *^  Frane,  ftJa  noa  lao  ; 
Moatr'ea  Proensa  e  Tolias. 
Catro  al  Pney  tota  loa  mefam.^ 
Anc  tan  fen  gapa  no  fen  aasitft 
Deb  lUiea  caa,  aea  ley,  marriti. 

Emperayre,  Toa  o  aoiata, 
E*l  reya  de  Pranaa,  e  aoa  eoxiSi 
B'l  reya  englea,  ooma  peitarla^ 
Qn'al  rey  d^BBpaaha  socorrata. 
Btc.  etc.  etc;— J5tf. 
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^^  Jesus  Christ,  whose  word  has  called  on  ns  to  make  a  happy 
end,  shows  as  the  way  to  it  to-day ;  he  points  ns  to  repentance 
as  the  means  by  which  the  sin  committed  in  Adam  shall  b« 
forgiven  us.  He  promises,  if  we  will  but  believe  it,  that  he'll 
be  willing  to  receive  us  among  the  blessed,  and  to  be  our  guido 
against  tnese  degraded  teaitors.'' 

^^  Let  not  us,  who  are  the  firm  possessors  of  the  grand  law.^ 
let  us  not  abandon  our  heritage  to  the  black  dogs  from  beyond' 
the  sea.  Let  each  one  meditate  how  to  avert  the  danger.  Let' 
us  not  wait  until  they  have  reached  us  here.  The  Portuguese, 
^e  Oastilians,  those  of  GhJicia,  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  who 
erewhile  were  a  barrier  in  our  van,  are  now  defeated  and  dis- 
honored." 

**  But,  let  the  noble  crusaders  come  from  Germany,  from 
France,  from  England,  from  Brittany,  from  Anjou,  from  B6am, 
from  Gascony ,  and  from  Provence ;  let  them  unite  with  us  into 
one  solid  mass,  and  with  the  sword  in  hand,  we'll  plunge  into 
the  herd  of  infidels,  striking  and  cutting,  until  we  nave  exter-: 
minated  aU  of  them ;  and  then  we  will  divide  the  booty  amongst 
us  all." 

^'  Don  Gavaudan  will  be  a  prophet ;  that  which  he  says  wiA 
be  accomplished ;  the  dogs  will  perie^  and  there,  where  Ma- 
homet was  invoked,  God  snail  be  served  and  honored." 

And  the  Troubadour  was  really  a  prophet,  as  he  had  boasted 
himself  to  be.  The  Christian  forces,  having  encoimtered  thos0 
of  the  Almohades  in  the  vicinity  of  Toloza  in  Andalusia,  won, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1212,  the  famous  battle,  called  the  battle 
of  -Navas  de  Toloza,  by  which  the  Christians  recovered  for 
a  time  their  former  preponderance  in  Spain.  Gavaudan  ax>- 
pears  to  have  fought  there  in  person,  in  the  midst  of  sixty 
thousand  auxiliaries,  who  had  flocked  together  from  beyond; 
the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  thus  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  expedition^ 
to  which  he  had  been  the  Tjrrtseus. 

This  piece  of  Gkivaudan's  is  the  last  of  its  kind  which  we  find^ 
in  the  Provencal  manuscripts,  as  the  crusade  whidi  it  cele* 
brates  also  is  the  last  against  the  Mussulmans  beyond  the  Py« 
renees.  Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Kavas  de  Toloza,  the 
Andalusian  Arabs  maintained  their  ground  in  the  Peninsula 
for  three  centuries  longer.  But  frt>m  the  date  of  this  great 
battle,  the  Christian  forces  of  the  country  were  sufficient  to  re* 
strict  them  gradually  to  closer  limits,  imtil  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
when  the  simple  decree  of  the  kii^  of  Spain  could  send  their 
miserable  remnants  to  perish  in  Amca. 

I  tliink  I  may  now  resume  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of* 
the  period  of  the  crusades  against  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Penin- 
sula. \ 
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Dnrii^  the  whole  of  this  period  the  oonditioii  of  Ae  Arabs 
of  Andsfiiwa  presented  striking  analogies  to  that  of  the  Ghrist- 
iansy  who  assailed  thenu  To  mem,  as  well  as,  nay  eren  m<»e 
than  to  the  latter,  tiiis  war  was  a  sacred  war,  a  veritable  em- 
sade  under  another  name.  It  was,  as  we  know,  a  dntj  imposed 
by  his  religion  on  every  Mnssnlman,  to  fight  for  the  extensi<m 
01  Islamism.  Every  Mnssnlman  who  lost  his  life  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  duty  was  considered  a  martyr,  and  received  the 
appellation  and  tne  honors  of  one. 

Thus  far  die  analogy  was  a  vague  and  a  very  general  one ;  H 
was  coextensive  with  all  the  Mussulmans  and  all  the  Christians. 
But  between  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  and  the  Christians  of  the 
south  of  France  it  was  more  particular  and  more  explicit. 

The  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  their  poets,  their  Trou- 
badours, who  likewise  preached  their  sacred  war  to  them,  who 
celebrated  their  victories  over  the  Infidels,  depleted  their  de- 
feats, who,  in  a  word,  gave  utterance  to  all  the  national  or 
popular  emotions  excited  by  the  various  chances  of  this 
war. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  make  known  some  of 
these  poems  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  relative  to  their  crusades 
against  the  Christians ;  it  would  have  been  curious  and  inter- 
esting for  us  to  institute  a  coniparison  between  them  and  the 
corresponding  productions  of  the  Troubadours,  and  to  see  in 
what  manner  the  latter  would  have  sustained  the  parallel. 

To  my  great  regret,  however,  my  time  will  not  admit  of  such 
developments ;  and  all  that  I  can  ao,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  poetic  compositions  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain  on  their  wars 
against  the  Christians,  is  to  ouote  one  of  them,  which  has  been 
published  and  translated  by  M.  Orangeret  de  la  Oran^  in  an 
excellent  collection  of  Araoic  poetry,  which  appeared  m  1828. 

Hie  piece  in  question  is  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  poet  by 
the  name  of  Aboul-baka-Saleh,  from  the  city  of  Bonda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  It  is  a  general  lamentation  over  the  re- 
verses and  the  decline  of  Islamism  in  Spain,  and  more  particu- 
larly over  the  loss  of  the  powerful  city  of  Seville,  wmch  was 
taken  in  1246  by  Ferdinand  IQ.,  the  kins  of  Castile.  Hie 
piece,  as  I  give  it  here,  is  somewhat  abridgea.  Though  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  excellent  translation  of  M.  Grangeret,  I 
still  thought  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  modify  it  with  refer- 
ence to  my  purpose.    It  is  as  follows : 

'^  Whatever  has  reached  its  zenith  must  decrease ;  therefore, 
O  man  I  do  not  permit  thyself  to  be  seduced  by  the  blandish- 
ments  of  lifer* 

*  The  piece  fonnfl  part  of  an  article  on  the  Arabi  in  Spain  by  Grangeret  de  la  Grange 
in  the  "  Jonmal  Aaiatiqne/'  and  is  fonnd  in  toL  iv.  of  the  First  Series,  p.  367.— £tf. 
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^'^  jQie  world  is  a  perpetual  revolution;  and  if  the  present 
brinffs  an  enjoyment,  the  future  will  bring  sorrows." 

'^  Kothinff,  here  below,  persists  in  tlie  same  state. . ." 

'^Time  destroys  the  cuirass,  on  which  the  lances  and  tiie 
swords  were  blunted." 

^^  There  is  no  sword  which  time  does  not  lay  bare  (unsheath) 
and  break,  and  were  it  even  the  sword  of  Dzou-yazen,  were  it 
a  sword  which  had  the  fortress  of  Gomdan  for  its  scabbard." 

"Where  are  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Yemen t  where  are 
their  crowns  and  diadems  ?" 

"  The  inevitable  destinv  has  seized  them." .... 

"This  destiny  has  made  kings,  kingdoms,  and  nations  what 
ihey  are  now,  something  that  luis  resemblance  to  the  phantoms 
of  sleep." 

"There  are  reverses  for  which  one  may  console  himself,  but 
the  reverses  of  Islamism  admit  of  no  consolation." 

"  A  remediless  disaster  has  smitten  Andalusia,  and  with  An- 
dalusia the  whole  of  Islamism." 

"  Our  cities  and  provinces  are  deserted. . . ." 

"  Ask  Valencia  what  has  become  of  Murcia ;  where  are  Ja6n 
and  Xativa?" 

"  Ask  where  Cordova  is  now,  the  abode  of  knowledge,  and 
what  became  of  all  the  men  of  genius  who  flourished  there  ?" 
^  "  And  where  is  now  Seville,  with  its  delights,  with  its  grand 
river  of  pure  sweet  water  ?" 

"  Cities  magnificent  and  proud,  ye  were  the  pillars  of  the 
land ;  must  not  the  country  crumble  to  ruins,  when  it  has  lost 
its  pillars!" 

"  As  the  lover  bewails  his  lady-love,  so  Islamism  bewails  its 
provinces  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  Infidels." 

"  There  where  the  mosques  stood,  stand  now  the  churches 
with  their  bells  and  crosses." 

"  Our  sanctuaries  are  nothing  but  brute  stone,  and  still  they 
weep !    Our  pulpits  are  but  senseless  wood,  and  yet  lament!" 

"O  thou,  who  heedest  not  Fortune's  monitions,  thou  art 
perhaps  asleep,  but  know  that  Fortune  remains  awake  I" 

"Thou  marchest  proud  of,  and  enchanted  by  thy  countrvl 
But  can  a  man  still  have  a  country,  after  the  loss  of  Seville )" 

"  Ah !  this  misfortune  makes  one  forget  all  those  which  have 
preceded ;  and  none  other  will  ever  cause  us  to  for^t  it" 

"  O  ye,  who  mount  swift  coursers,  flying  like  eagles  between 
the  clashing  swords ;" 

"  O  ye,  who  carry  trenchant  glaives  from  India,  glittering 
like  fires  across  the  eddying  night  of  dust  ;"• 

"O  all  ye,  who  beyond  the  sea  are  living  in  peace,  and 
finding  in  your  abodes  glory  and  power ;" 
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.  ^  And  have  yoa  then  not  heard  tl^  news  from  AtidfJnma! 
Yet,  me8senge»  departed  to  aanonnce  to  yon  onr  mkfartane." 

^^  How  many  nnlnckj  men  hav^  implored  jonr  snecor  1  'Bnt 
not  one  of  you  has  risen  to  aeaist  them,  and  they  are  dead  or 
captives." 

^^  Pray,  what  does  this  divi^n  signify  among  you,  irho  all 
are  Mussulmans,  all  brethren  and  savants  of  Gc^i" 

^^  Are  there  not  amon^  you  proud  souls  and  generous  !  And 
in  there  no  one  to  defend  religion )" 

^<  Oh,  how  the^  now  are  humbled  by  the  Tnfidds,  these  An- 
dalusians,  erewhile  so  glorious  1" 

^^  Yesterday  they  were  kings  in  their  own  homes ;  to-4ay  thej 
9t%  slaves  in  the  land  of  unbeUevers.'' 

"  Ah  1  hadst  thou  witnessed  how  they  wept  when  they  were 
sold,  grief  would  have  made  thee  lose  thy  reason." 

^^  Ah  I  who  could  .endure  to  see  Ihem  thus  distracted,  withr 
out  a  guide,  without  any  raiment  but  llie  rags  of  servitude!" 

*^  Wno  could  endure  to  see  mountains  between  the  infant  and 
its  mother,  like  a  barrier  between  soul  and  body  ?" 

*^  To  ^ee,  f (dr  as  the  sun,  when  it  is  rising,  all  coral  and  all 
ruby." 

"Young  damsels,  with  tearful  eyes,  with  hearts  ready  to 
break,  dr^ged  on  by  the  Barbarians  to  servile  labor  I" 

"  Oh !  at  such  sights  all  hearts  would  r^id  with  grief^  had 
yet  our  hearts  a  vestige  of  religion  left." 

Among  the  pieces  of  the  Troubadours  relating  to  the  wars  of 
the  crusades,  which  might  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  Ara^ 
bic  piece,  I  will  specify  one  in  particular,  of  which  the  reader 
will  doubtless  have  some  recollection.  It  is  that  of  the  Proven- 
cal Templar,  deploring  tilie  disasters  of  the  year  1265.  These 
disasters  were  probably  still  greater,  still  more  irreparable  to  &e 
Christian  powers  of  Syria,  than  was  the  taking  of  Seville  to  the 
Arabs  of  Andalusia.  And  this  circumstance  is  to  be  marked, 
as  one  which  is  calculated  to  render  the  contrast  between  the 
two  pieces  more  salient 

Thiat  of  the  Templar  was  dictated  by  spite  and  anga*;  it  is  a 
bold  and  animated  satire,  in  which  the  humiliated  pride  of  chi- 
valry blames  God  himself  for  its  disappointments  and  reverses, 
and  is  read  v  to  suq>ect  the  veritv  of  a  creed,  the  defenders  of 
which  are  defeated  in  battle  by  the  adherents  of  another  creed. 
The  Arabic  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pervaded  by  a  melancholj 
sentiment  of  the  nothingness  of  human  things,  by  a  religions 
faith  which  its  mat^ial  reverses  do  not  shake,  by  a  zNro&ond 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Keceesity,  a  resi^naticHi  whidi  stiU 
doeiinot  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the  liveliest  em- 
pathy for  the  affronts  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.    We 
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didcovOT  in  this  piece  the  work  of  a  poet,  trained  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  high  (nyilizatiim,  while  in  Uie  piece  of  the  Temp- 
lar there  is  something  that  reaemblee  the  relics  and  remims- 
eences  of  barbaritj. 

With  respect  to  the  form,  the  di£ferences  between  the  two 
pieces  is  no  lees  marked  and  no  lees  characteristic ;  but  here  the 
comparison  would  perhaps  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  &e 
Provencal  piece,  the  execution  o£  which,  though  less  bril^ant, 
less  ingenious,  and  lees  refined,  is  in  return  much  simpler,  more 
litely,  and  more  bold. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  religious  songs  of  the  Pro- 
vencals relating  to  the  crusades,  it  will  undoubtedly  anpear  that 
this  subject,  taken  in  earnest,  was  a  little  above  mQ  Ijrrical 
genius  of  the  Troubadours — ^a  genius  whidi  was  enthusiastic, 
original  and  graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  infantile,  petulant, 
and  rather  believing  than  religious. 

There  were  other  wars  which  these  poets  sung  with  more 
partiality  and  talent  than  those  of  the  crusades.  These  were 
the  wars  which  daily  arose  between  the  feudal  powers  of  the 
times,  both  great  and  petty^  The  prowess  of  chivalry,  as  ex- 
hibited in  these  wars,  having  nothing  to  do  which  required  too 
much  calculation,  constancy  or  discipline,  could  shine  in  all  its 
splendor,  and  freely  follow  its  inspirations,  nay,  its  caprices 
even — always  sure  of  being  admired  and  celebrated,  whetner  it 
was  successful  or  not  so.  Such  wars  were  the  real  theme  for 
the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 

The  pieces  which  we  have  from  them  of  this  deacript]<m  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  producing  examples  the  choice  can  be 
the  only  source  of  embarnissment.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  giving 
a  few  specimens,  selected  with  a  view  to  show  the  generic 
shades  of  difference  by  which  the;|r  vary  among  themselves,  and 
the  decided  opposition  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  those 
in  which  the  preaching  of  the  crusades  was  the  theme. 

I  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  short  one  (it  contains 
but  thirty  verses^,  from  the  pen  of  Bertrand  de  Born.  It  would 
take  up  too  mucn  of  our  time  to  determine  its  historical  motive 
with  adequate  predion ;  but  it  is  sufiident  to  know  that  the 
question  turns  on  the  moment  when  the  war  between  Philip 
Augustus  and  Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  about  to  break  ou^ 
to  tne  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile,  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  succor.  Transported  with  the  hope  of  a  fine, 
ffood  war,  Bertrand  de  Bom  gives  vent  to  his  joy  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

^^  I  wish  to  make  a  eirverUe  on  the  two  kings :  we  shaU  soon 
see  which  of  them  has  the  most  chevaliers.  Alphonso,  the 
valiant  long  of  Castile,  I  hear,  comes  to  assist ;  and  the  king 
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Biehard  is  ffoing  to  spend  gold  and  silver  b^  bushels  and  by 
setiers ;  for  he  takes  pride  in  q>ending  and  in  ffiving,  and  is 
more  ea^rl  j  intent  on  war,  than  the  hawk  is  on  tne  partridge." 

^^  K  the  two  kings  are  valiant  and  brave,  we  shaU  wxm  see 
the  fields  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  helmets  and  of  shields,  of 
swords  and  saddle-bows,  of  heads  and  shoulders  cloven  to  the 
belt  We  shall  see  wandering  np  and  down  chmg^s  without 
their  riders,  lances  projecting  from  the  sides  and  breast  of 
&e  wounded;  we  shall  hear  laughing  and  weeping,  cries  of 
distress  and  cries  of  joy ;  great  wfll  be  the  losses  and  immense 
the  gain  I" 

^^  Tmmnets  and  drums,  standards,  banners  and  ensigns,  horses 
both  blacK  and  white — this  is  the  company  we  are  gomg  to  live 
in  I  And  a  grand  time  will  it  be  then  1  llien  will  the  usurers 
be  pillaged ;  nor  will  the  pack-horse  on  the  road  be  safe ;  -nxx 
will  be  seen  a  conunoner,  or  a  merchant  coming  from  France, 
but  what  will  tremble.  Then  will  be  ridi  whoever  dares  to 
take." 

^  Let  but  Kin^  Biehard  be  triumphant  t  As  for  myself,  I 
shall  either  be  ahve  or  cut  to  pieces.  K I  shall  live,  how  gr^ 
the  pleasure  of  having  conquered  I  but  if  I  am  in  pieces,  how 
charming  the  deliverance  from  every  care !'' 

The  species  of  martial  frenzy  which  inspired  these  verses  does 
not  constitute  their  only  merit  Thev  are  remarkable  for  a 
harmony,  a  rotundity  and  a  vivacity  of  expression,  which  can- 
not well  be  felt  except  in  the  original.  Bertrand  de  Bom  him- 
sdf  has  written  few  more  beautSul  than  these. 

We  have  nevertheless  pieces  fr^m  several  other  Troubadours, 
which  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  this,  and  others  that  are 
but  little  inferior  to  it ;  and  we  may  add,  that,  by  a  singularity 
which  proves  how  natural  this  sort  of  martial  dithyramb  came 
to  the  TyrtsBuses  of  chivalry,  this  kind  of  Provencal  poetry  is 
the  only  one  in  which  we  would  be  embarrassed  to  instance  a 

*  BAynooard,  toL  It.  p.  176.    Ffooe  No.  XVHL  1-4. 

lOes  ffareBtet  Toielli  far  dels  reyi  undos,  E  gang  e  plor  e  dol  et  alegranM ; 

Qa'ea  brtea  Teirem  q'anra  mail  oaTaUhlan  Lo  p«rdr'er  grana,  e'l  ganynhs  er  aobrien. 

Dtl  yalen  rei  de  Castella 'N  Anfot  ___        ^.  ,  , 

Craof  dlr  que  Tea,  e  Tolra  aodadiera ;  ST^E?**  }*^*"»  ieinhMf*  «  penpa 

Bichirta  i^tra  a  maeia  e  a  lestlera  gt  enireiei^  e  oayala  blanca  e  nlera 

Aur  et  argent,  e  ten  aa  benanansa  J^TV^  «?  ^^:?,>  ^  «^  seglea  aera  boa, 

Metr'  e  ddnar^  e  noa  vol  aa  flanaa,  9««  ^^^  *?)»  1  »▼«'  ab  oanriera, 

Ana  Tol  gnerra  mala  qne  eaiUa  eH^ftrrlera.  f  V^  2~ttfa  non  aaara  aamnierB 

^^       *  ^  ^'-r  jq^  aflsata,  ni  boijea  ees  daptaoaa, 

8*amdol  U  re!  son  proa  ni  corajos,  ^^J^^^^^^y^u!S^^ 

En  brien  Teirem  camps  Joncata  de  qnartiera,  ^^  •*"*  "^  ^^  ^^  Toionoera. 

D'elms  e  d'escnts  e  ae  brans  e  d'arsos,  Mas  s*el  rels  yen,  ien  ai  en  dlen  flansa 

B  de  fendntx  per  bnstz  tro  als  braiers,  Qn'iea  sera  Tina  o  serai  per  qartiers ; 

Bt  a  rage  Teirem  anar  destriers,  B  al  an!  Tins,  er  mi  gran  benananaa, 

B  per  costats  e  per  pieoha  manta  lansa,  B  se  ien  mneir,  er  mi  grans  delinriers. 
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really  bad  or  insipid  compoeition,  abundant  as  are  such  in- 
stances in  all  the  other  kinds. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  great  fends  between  kin^  and  kin^  or 
the  battles  fought  by  powerful  armies,  that  inspired  the  JPro- 
venial  poets  with  such  animated  sonss  of  war ;  they  snn^  with 
the  same  extravagant  enthusiasm  me  wars  between  seignior 
and  seignior,  between  ch&teau  and  ch&tean — ^those  petty  wars, 
where  one  miffht  have  counted  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  lance 
and  sword.  I  have  noticed  a  piece  of  this  kind,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  curious,  as  it  doubtless  represents  many  others 
of  the  same  description  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Its 
author  is  Blacasset,  the  son  of  Blacas,  both  of  whom  were  Pro- 
Tengal  seigniors  of  great  celebrity  in  the  poetic  and  chivalric 
traditions  of  their  country. 

The  ]piece  is  none  of  the  clearest,  and  the  only  copy  we 
have  of  it  is  incomplete  and  full  of  errors.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  evident  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  addressed  to  Amic  de 
Ourban  and  to  Seignior  d'Agoult,  two  Provencal  castellans, 
who  had  a  quarrel  between  themselves,  which  they  were  pre- 
paring to  settle  by  force  of  arms.  The  object  of  tne  piece  is, 
to  eimort  the  champions  to  persist  nobly  in  their  project  Oi 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  warlike  crisis,  and  by  all  means  to 
guara  i^ainst  resorting  to  the  vulgar  methods  of  accommoda- 
tion. He  eulogizes  each  of  them  with  equal  imction ;  he 
naively  manifests  his  earcmess  to  see  them  fight,  and  still  more 
naively  declares  his  resmution  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  of 
them,  without  saying  which.  The  first  and  the  last  stanza  of 
this  piece  will  suffice  to  give  us  a  conception  of  the  whole. 

"  War's  my  delight :  I  like  to  see  it  commence !    For  'tis  by 

dint  of  war  that  brave  men  rise.    War  makes  the  nights  pass 

rapidly ;  war  brings  us  presents  of  stately  coursers ;  it  makes 

the  miser  turn  liberal  pmorce ;  it  obliges  the  powerful  man  to 

ffive  and  take  away.     War  is  an  exceltent  dispenser  of  justice ; 

it's  my  delight — ^war  without  end  and  without  armistice  I"* 
««««««« 

<^  Oh,  when  shall  I  see,  in  some  commodious  field,  our  adver- 
saries and  ourselves  arrayed  in  battle-line,  and  serried  so  closely, 
that  the  first  fair  shock  would  level  with  the  ground  a  multi- 
tude on  either  side !    Then  many  a  squire  would  be  cut  to 

^BAynonard,  toI.  It.  p.  315.    Piece  No.  XLL    Strophet  1  tnd  4. 

Gem  mi  play  qoaii  la  Tey  comenaar,  Bel  m'es  q'ieu  Teia  en  on  bel  camp  rengati 

Oar  per  gerra  tcj  los  pros  enanaar,  Els.  et  iir  noa,  per  tal  bmit  i^oetatz, 

E  per  gerra  Tey  mants  deatriera  donar ;  Q*ai  ben  ferir  n'i  aia  de  veraati , 

E  per  gerra  Tey  I'eacaa  laro  tomar,  Aqi  veirem  mam  ainrentx  peceiatz, 

E  per  gerra  Tey  tolre  e  donar  Manti  cavala  morti,  mantz  cavaUera  nafrata ; 

E  per  gerra  vey  las  naeigz  traannechar ;  Be  nails  non  toma  ja  non  serai  iratz ; 

Don  gerra  ea  ^choriera,  ao  m  par,  ICas  yneilli  mnrir  qe  Tiore  deaonratz. 
B  gerra  m  play  aes  jamala  entreogar.  -^Ed. 
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pieces,  many  a  fair  ehan^  slain,  and  many  a  knight  wonndecL 
And  were  none  destinea  to  retnm,  it  matters  not ;  the  thoo^it 
will  not  distress  me :  I  wonld  rather  die  than  live  dishonored.'' 

The  wars  which  the  Troabadonrs  sang  and  celebrated  in  this 
manner  were  not  even  always  positiye  and  determinate  wan, 
petty  or  great ;  it  was  sometimes  merely  war  in  the  abstract,  tiie 
idea  of  war  itself.  T^  most  exalted  oi  all  the  war-songs  of  tliis 
kind  i^perhaps,  a  piece  attributed  to  Bernard  Amaud  of  Idan- 
toa,  a  Enight-troubadoor,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  lived  in  the  second  h&  oS.  the  twelim  century, 
and  that  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  one  (A  the  counts  of 
Toulouse.  I  subjoin  here  the  three  best  stanzas  of  this  aong, 
which  has  but  five  of  them. 

^^  Spring  never  brings  such  charms  to  me,  as  when  it  comes 
accompanied  by  hurly-burly  and  b  v  war,  bytrouble  and  affirigfat, 
by  grand  displays  of  cavalry  and  booty.  Then  he  who  thus  far 
was  only  wont  to  give  advice  and  sleep,  darts  forth  courageously, 
his  arm  already  raised  to  strike."  * 

^  I  like  to  see  the  neat-herds  and  the  shepherds  wandering 
through  the  fields,  in  such  distress  that  none  of  them  kiiowa 
where  to  look  for  shelter.  I  like  to  see  rich  bar(»is  forced  to  be 
prodigal  of  what  they  had  been  sdngv  and  avaricious.  Then 
such  a  one  is  eager  to  impart  what  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
iving.     Then  such  another  honors  the  poor,  whom  he  bad 

en  accustomed  to  despise.  War  forces  every  wicked  seignior 
to  a  kindly  disposition  toward  his  own." 

^^  There  is  not  in  the  world  so  great  a  treasure,  nor  such 
exalted  power,  for  which  I'd  give  one  of  my  gloves,  were  the 
exchange. to  turn  to  my  disgrace.  The  cowara  lives  no  longer 
than  the  brave  man:  a  life  without  renown  is  worse  tome  than 
death,  and  basely  hoarded  riches  are  beneath  my  honor." 

I  have  now  giv^i  specimens  enough  <A  the  martial  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours,  to  enable  us  to  jperceive  how  much  more  freely 
and  more  boldly  the  Provencal  imagination  disnlayed  itself  in 
these  songs  of  daily  warfare,  than  in  the  predications  of  the 
crusades. 

*  BAynowurd,  toL  It.  p.  V4.    Pieoe  ITo.  IV.    Strophm  1,  %  4. 
▲ncnuii  tan  gen  no  tI  Tftnir  pMoor,  Qn'ara  dura  Uti  qne  eor  noo  avin, 

Qa'el  ye  ipianiti  de  solatz  e  ae  diaii,         £  montaral  pa^^et  qa'aonir  soUa, 
E  ye  gnaniiti  de  gnerra  e  de  maaan,  Que  grans  gnerra,  quant  hom  no  i  pot  gandir, 

E  ye  goarnitx  d'esmigr  e  de  paor,  Fai  mal  senhor  yaa  los  siens  afranqnu-. 

E  ye  gnarnits  de  gran  oayaburfa,  ♦  *  ♦  •  • 

E  ye  goamits  d'ona  gran  BMnentia;  El  mon  son  a  tbesanra  ni  gran  rieor 

Qae  tils  sol  pro  cosaelhar  e  dormir  One  si'aonitSf  sapchats  qifien  preann  goan 

Qa'ara  yay  gent  braa  leyat  aenUiir.  Qa*aitan  tost  mor,  mas  non  o  sabon  tan, 

Ayols  com  Ikw  ;  e  yida  tea  yalor 


n'es  qnan  yej  qne  bofer  e  pa«lor  Prets  mejns  que  mort,  apreti  mak  tota  yla 

Van  si  marrit  q'os  no  sap  yas  o  s  an.  Honor  e  preta  qa*annida  manentia, 

E  belh  qnan  yey  qnel  no  bare  netran  Qoar  selk  es  feUis  qne  ee  fU  escaralr, 

Bo  don  eron  ayar  e  gnillador,  E  lelh  sayit  qne  ee  M  gen  graair. 
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It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  proper  use  and 
the  special  destination  of  these  songs ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
any  kind  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  jProvenjals  which  was  not 
more  or  less  strictly  appropriated  to  some  one  of  •the  habits  of 
social  or  of  private  life. 

The  itinerant  Jonglenrs,  who  made  a  business  of  reciting  the 
poetic  productions  of  the  Troubadours  on  their  own  account, 
not  only  frequented  the  cities,  the  market-towns  and  the  castles, 
but  they  penetrated  wherever  they  were  sure  of  finding  as- 
semblages of  men — ^into  the  fields,  to  the  walls  of  beleaguered 
places,  anjong  the  marching  armies,  playing  on  their  different 
instruments,  singing,  seeking  to  rivet  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men-at-arms.  It  is  possible,  that  they  may  have 
Bung  there,  as  elsewhere,  poems  of  every  description,  chansons 
of  love,  satiric  verses,  fragments  of  epic  romances ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  the  songs  of  war  were  more  especially 
destined  to  be  executed  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  To  such  a 
purpose  the^  were  admirably  and  at  all  times  appropriate,  but 
raore  especially  to  circumstances,  when  it  was  required  to  in- 
flame the  courage  of  the  warriors,  as  for  example  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  assault,  of  a  battle,  or  of  any  danger  whatsoever, 
lliese  songs  were  in  fact  well  calculated  to  enhance,  among  those 
who  heard  them,  the  sort  of  savage  impetuosity  and  of  martial 
ardor,  which  the  simple  disposition  to  listen  to  them  already 
presupposed.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
motives  which  made  these  men  find  warfare  so  attractive  and 
00  beautiful,  this  martial  ardor,  this  chivalric  enthusiasm  were 
fietr  from  constituting  the  onlv  ingredients.  The  poets,  tihe 
chevaliers,  the  barons  themselves  observe,  that  war  obliged 
the  feudal  chiefs  to  treat  with  particular  consideration  all 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  making  it 
They  were  required  to  be  lavish  of  their  monev,  their  honors  . 
and  their  privileges,  or  in  other  words,  to  diviae  their  power 
with  those,  whose  services  they  needed  to  defend  it ;  so  that 
the  society  of  this  stormv  period  gained  at  least  in  liberty  and 
moral  dignity,  that  which  it  lost  in  calmness  and  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THS  LTBIOAL   POXTBT  OF   THE   TBOUBADOTTBS. 
IL    SATIRE. 
MORAL. 

In  the  monmnents  of  Provenjal  poetry  anterior  to  1150,  one 
might  search  in  vain  for  the  least  yestige  of  a  systematic  clasn- 
fication.  Any  and  every  lyric  composition,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  subject  or  extent,  was  simply  denominated  vers  ; 
and  this  term  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  versus^  which  in  the 
ritaiJs  of  the  Christian  churches  was  used  to  designate  hymns 
not  only  rhvmed,  but  constructed  with  the  most  elaborate  and 
complicatea  interlacements  of  the  rhyme  and  wholly  after  the 
manner  of  the  Troubadours. 

Li  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  pieces  of 
lyric  poetry  had  multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  some  distinction  among  them.  They  were 
divided  mto  two  principal  classes,  the  caneos  and  the  eyrventea. 
The  first  of  these  denominations  comprised  the  songs  of  love 
and  of  chivalric  gallantry ,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  poetry  jmit 
excellence^  from  which  the  poet  derived  his  chief  glory  and  the 
high  society  its  most  fastidious  enjoyments. 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  syrventes^  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  was  but  a  vague  and  we  might  say  a  negative  term, 
employed  to  designate  all  those  pieces  which  had  not  love  for 
their  subject,  or  those  in  which  it  was  not  treated  with  sober 
earnest  There  is  but  one  thing  explicitly  denoted  by  this 
epithet,  and  that  is  the  moral  and  poetical  inferiority  of  these 
pieces,  as  compared  with  others,  with  those  which  were  conven- 
tionally and  preeminently  termed  chansons,  though  both  ^e 
one  and  the  otner  were  alike  destined  to  be  set  to  music  and  to 
be  sung. 

It  thus  appears,  that  this  comprehensive  name  eyrventee 
comprised  and  confounded  several  widely  different  species  of 
lyrical  compositions,  as  for  example  the  crusade-songs  and 
war-songs,  which  I  have  already  detached  into  a  separate  group, 
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and  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  detach,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
satires  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  sirventes,  to  which  the  name  of  satire  nroperlj  belongs, 
are  in  the  first  place  so  numerous  and  on  tne  other  hand  so 
diversified  in  their  character,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  dis- 
tribute them  into  several  groups,  in  order  to  treat  of  them  sum- 
marily and  with  some  little  method.  I  shall  therefore  divide 
the  satirical  poetrj  of  the  Troubadours  into  two  |)rincipal  kinds, 
into  the  historical  and  into  the  ideal  or  moral  satire.  1  propose 
to  begin  with  the  latter. 

The  moral  satire  of  the  Troubadours  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  general  and  special,  the  first  being  directed  against  the 
general  vices  of  mankind  and  tending  to  enforce  the  validity  of 
the  universally  admitted  notions  of  morality ;  and  the  second 
against  the  vices  opposed  to  the  local  and  particular  sjrgtem  of 
morality,  at  that  tmie  predominant  in  the  South,  in  other 
words,  to  the  system  of  chivalry.  This  distinction,  however, 
though  a  real  one,  will  not  be  found  to  be  either  absolute  or 
even  clearly  determined,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  its 
convenience  without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it 

As  might  be  readily  presumed,  and  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  convince  ourselves  more  than  once,  the  moral  ideas 
of  the  Troubadours  were  neither  very  profound,  nor  very  defi- 
nite. But  the  disorders  and  the  vices  of  the  society  in  which 
thev  lived  were  such,  that  the  most  ordinary  notions  of  order 
and  of  justice  were  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  perceive  and  to 
qualify  them.  They  did  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  precise 
and  positive  enlightenment  in  order  to  break  their  lances  in  the 
face  of  vices  so  unrestrained,  so  open  and  so  proud  of  them- 
selves, as  they  did  of  a  general  instinct  of  humamty,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  moral  courage  and  of  social  culture.  And  in  these 
resnects  the  Troubadours  were  not  deficient. 

By  celebrating  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  chivalry,  they 
had  imparted  to  these  ideas  and  to  these  sentiments  a  degree  of 
fixity  and  of  authority,  to  which  thev  probably  would  never 
have  risen  without  them.  To  have  thus  brought  the  virtues  of 
chivalry  into  vogue,  was  already  an  important  advance  in 
social  order.  But  they  did  not  stop  short  here :  they  assailed 
with  energy  the  injustice  and  the  violence  of  the  feudal  pjower 
wherever  they  perceived  it.  This  constituted  the  dominant 
theme  of  their  satire,  which,  under  a  very  general  point  of 
view,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  protestation,  made 
in  the  Middle  Age  in  favor  of  human  liberty  and  dignity 
against  the  excesses  of  brutal  force.  The  Troubadours  spared 
no  one ;  under  whatever  title  a  power  might  present  itself, 
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whether  under  that  of  popMe,  or  king,  tiiej  aesailed  it  frotn  the 
moment  when  in  their  opinion  it  dishonored  itself  or  trans- 
gresBed  its  limits.  Several  ot  their  nomber  became  also  ^ 
Tictims  of  the  boldness,  with  which  they  expetsed  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  personages  of  their  times. 

In  this  moral  and  social  point  of  view  tiie  satirical  poetiy  ot 
die  Proven^^  k  a  veiry  int^'esting  phoiomenon,  bnt  <Hie 
which  app^tains  rather  to  the  history  of  civiUxation  than  to 
that  of  iiteratnre.  In  a  pnrelj  literary  connection,  it  cannot 
have  the  same  imnortanee.  Ihe  stiflhess  and  the  monotony, 
which  are  perceptible  more  or  less  in  all  the  forms  of  Prorenjal 
poetry,  recur  in  this  too.  Bnt  here,  as  elsewhere,  these  defects 
are  strongly  eonnterbalanced  by  original  beanties,  which  de- 
serve to  be  jmowiu 

There  is  a  multitude  of  Troubadours,  who  have  composed 
satires,  more  or  less  vague,  more  or  less  general,  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  their  time ;  and  so  far  ^m  being  able  to  make 
than  all  known,  I  cannot  even  speak  of  the  small  number  of 
those  who  merit  this  honor  more  particularly,  as  for  example 
Pierre  d'Auvergne.  I  have  selected  as  the  representative  of 
all  of  them  in  general,  the  one  whom  I  regard  as  tiie  most 
distinguished,  both  in  regard  to  character  and  talent.  This  is 
Pierre  Cardinal. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  bom  at  Puy,  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Yelai,  and  was  descended  from  a  very  distinguished  family  of 
the  country.  His  parrats,  who  dedgned  him  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  had  him  educated  in  accordance  with  this  intention. 
But  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  and  feeling  himself, 
says  his  biographer,  handsome,  young  and  gay,  Peter  gave 
himself  up  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  inventing  (trobar)  fine  arguments  and  songs ;  or  in  other 
words,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  a  Troubadour.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  Troubadours  of  high  rank,  who  constituted,  as 
it  were,  the  noblesse,  the  aristocracy  of  the  order,  and  who  bad 
in  their  pay  Jon^letm,  whom  they  sent  about  ererywhere  for 
the  purpose  of  smging  their  verses,  and  who  mad^  themselves 
welecnne  and  respected  in  all  the  courts.*  Pierre  Cardinal 
frequented  more  especially  those  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  of 

^  "  Et  anaTaper  corts  de  reis  e  de  gentfls  barons,  menan  ab  si  bod  ioglar  que  cantava 
•oi  ilrTentes.  E  molt  fo  onrata  •graiitz  per  moB  seignor  lo  boa  rei  Jacme  d'Arafon  e 
per  bonrata  barona."  Baynoaard,  toI.  t.  p.  302.  Of  the  estfmalieii,  in  whkb  i^ 
iiryentes  of  this  poet  were  held  by  his  contemporaries,  as  represented  by  his  biogra- 
^r,  the  followinf  paasage  nay  senre  as  an  example :  ^  E^  tot  cab  siTentes  C 


irava  molt  de  beUas  raaoa  •  de  bels  ezemples,  qui  bes  los  enten,  qnar  molt  eastiavala 
foDIa  d'aqnest  mon;  e  los  falsclergnes  reprendia  molt,  segon  que  demonstron  li  sien 
sfrreotes.  *'  Of  the  historical  trirreDtea  of  the  Preyencai  poets  Raynevard  has  gfren  m 
LVU  speoimeMH  of  those  which  the  author  of  this  w<A  calls  mm-mi,  LX  spedmeM, 
which  the  student  will  find  in  toI.  It.  page  13i)-393.  Bemarks  upon  the  character  of 
the  iir^aBto  with  some  specimeBs  are  contained  in  toL  ik  p.  206-2ai«— JEtf. 
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the  counts  of  Toulouse.  He  died  before  the  dose  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  as  his  biographer  affirms,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  one  of  that  smaU  number  of  Provencal 
poets,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  charms  of  love«  or  wno 
at  anv  rate  abstained  Irom  singing  it.  So  far  was  he  n*om  do- 
iuK  this,  that  in  a  piece  of  his,  wmch  is  yet  extant,  he  con^a- 
tuhites  himself,  with  considerable  display  of  pi<juancy,  on  bemj^ 
an  exception  to  his  poetic  contemporaries  in  this  respect.  ^^  Tis 
now,"  says  he,  '^  that  I  can  be  c(Hitent  with  love ;  for  now  it  robs 
me  neither  of  my  i^petite  nor  of  my  sleep ;  I  experience  neither 
heat  nor  cold  from  it;  I  neither  gape  nor  sigh  on  its  account. 
....  I  say  not  that  I  love  the  mirest  of  the  ladies,  I  do  not 
pay  her  any  homage,  and  I  am  not  her  captive ;  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, boast  of  exemption  from  all  servitude." 

Pierre  Cardinal  was  a  man  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
nature,  who  could  not  be  a  witness  to  iniquity  without  being 
incensed  at  it,  and  whose  vocation  it  was  to  expose  and  stigma- 
tize it  whenever  he  saw  it — a  laborious  task  in  an  age  in  which 
individual  forces  were,  at  every  instant,  outweighing  and  con- 
trolling that  of  society.  He  expressed  himself  nobly  in  this  re- 
spect in  many  a  passage  of  his  poems.  ^^  On  the  day  when  I  was 
bom,"  says  he  somewhere,  "  the  part  allotted  to  me  in  life  was 
to  love  the  good,  and  to  hate  injustice  and  all  wickedness.  I 
thus  endure  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  Pm  tor- 
mented by  their  errors." 

He  also  shows  himself  occasionally  preoccupied  with  the 
dangers  to  which  his  frankness  was  exposing  hirn.  ^^  I  suffer," 
says  he  in  another  place,  ^^  I  suffer  more  uian  if  I  wore  hair- 
cloth round  my  body,  when  I  see  wrong  and  violence  done  to. 
any  one,  and  that  because,  from  fear  of  the  power  and  the* 
haughtiness  of  men,  I  dare  not  cry  out  at  tne  violence  or 
wrong.!' 

It  is  probable  that  Pierre  Cardinal  exa^rates  here  modestly 
his  circumspection  in  regard  to  his  wicked  contemporaries*. 
The  satires,  which  we  have  of  him,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
directed  against  the  higher  castes  of  society  ot  a^nst  power- 
ful individuals  of  these  castes,  exhibit  so  much  boldness  and 
vivacity,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  him  capable  of  the  caa- 
tion  of  which  he  accuses  himself. 

In  order  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  plan  of  this 
survey,  I  shall  choose  the  specimens,  which  I  can  give  of  theu 
satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  from  among  those,  which 
treat  of  the  most  genwal  subiects.  The  following  is  one  of  con- 
siderable originahty  of  detail,  though  its  ground-work  is  vague 
and  common. 

30 
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^^  I  hare  always  det^ted  treachery  and  deceit ;  Fve  taken 
justice  and  truth  for  my  ^ide ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  my  resolution,  I  shall  deem  good  and  be  con- 
tent with  whatever  may  result  from  it  I  know  that  there  are 
men  who  are  ruined  for  having  been  upright,  and  others  who 
prosper  for  having  been  treacherous  and  perverse ;  but  I  know 
also,  that  no  one  ever  rises  to  this  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  un- 
le^,  it  is  to  fall  again  sooner  or  later."* 

^^  The  men  in  power  have  the  same  compassion  for  others, 
which  Cain  had  lor  Abel ;  there  are  no  wolves  more  ravenous 
than  they ;  there  is  no  abandoned  woman  that  takes  more  delight 
in  falsity.  K  one  were  to  stave  them  in  two  or  three  places, 
believe  not  that  a  single  verity  could  come  out  of  them; 
nothing  but  falsehoods  would  come  out ;  their  heart  contains 
a  spring  of  it,  which  bursts  forth  and  inundates,  like  the  surges 
of  a  torrent" 

^^  I  know  many  a  baron  in  many  a  high  position,  who  figures 
there  like  glass  in  a  ring ;  to  take  such  for  diamonds  womd  be 
an  error,  luce  that  of  buying  a  wolf  for  a  lamb.  There  is  no 
standard  nor  weight,  like  that  of  the  adulterated  currency  of 
Puy — ^pieces,  the  face  of  which  exhibits  the  effigy  of  the  flower 
and  of  the  cross,  but  where  you  find  no  silver,  when  you  come 
to  test  them." 

"  I  will  propose  a  new  agreement  to  the  world,  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  sun.  To  every  honest  man  I'll  give  a  bezan 
for  a  nail,  which  every  rogue  shall  give  me.  To  every  courte- 
ous personage  Fli  give  a  mark  of  gold,  for  every  copper.  Tours 
currency,  which  every  discourteous  man  shall  give  me.  Let 
every  liar  give  me  an  egg,  and  I  will  give  a  mountain  of  gold 
to  every  man  of  veracity.^' 

"  It  would  not  require  a  large  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  to 
write  the  whole  of  the  law,  practised  oy  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. The  half  of  the  thumb  of  mj  glove  would  be  sufficient 
for  it.  A  cake  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  all  honest 
men ;  they  are  not  those  who  raise  the  price  of  living.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  desire  to  feast  the  wicked,  all  he  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  cry  in  every  direction,  without  regard  to 
person :  *  Glome,  come  to  eat,  ye  brave  men  of  this  world !' " 

The  following  piece,  as  general  in  its  character  as  the  last,  in 

*  Bayaooard,  ToL  It.  p.  347.    Piece  Ko.  XL.    Strophes  1-6. 
Tos  tempi  azir  falsetat  et  e^jmn,  Li  rie  home  an  pietat  tan  gran 

Et  ab  Tertat  et  ab  dreg  ni  capdelh,  De  paabra  gen,  com  ac  Gaym  d' AbeOi ; 

E  si  per  so  yanc  atras  o  avan.  Que  mais  Tolon  tolre  qne  lop  no  fan. 

No  m'en  rancor,  ans  m'  es  tot  bone  belh,  E  mais  mentir  qne  tozss  de  bordelh: 
Qa'els  nns'dechai  lialtati  mantas  vets,  Si  Is  crebaTats  en  dos  locx  o  en  tree, 
E'ls  antres  sors  ei\|ans  e  mala  fes;  No  ns  ongesseti  qne  yertats  n'jssis  get 

Mas  si  tant  es  qu'om  per  folsetat  mon,  Mas  messongas,  don  an  al  cor  tal  fon 
D'aqnel  montar  dissen  pne js  en  preon.    Qae  sobrevertz  cnm  aigna  de  toron. 

fSc.,  etc.— J5rf. 
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BO  far  as  it  likewise  relates  to  a  mere  abstract  collection  of  indi- 
yidualsy  is  nevertheless  definite  and  special  in  the  sense  of  being 
exclusively  directed  against  a  particular  vice,  against  that  <rf 
falsehood.  It  is  neither  less  ingenious  nor  less  animated  in  its 
details  than  the  preceding,  and  its  diction  is  perhaps  s^lmore 
elegant  and  more  ^cefuT.  Although  it  must  necessarilv  lose 
many  of  its  beauties  in  another  costume,  I  will  nevertheless 
endeavor  to  translate  it. 

^^  I  never  heard  a  Breton  or  Bavarian,  a  Greek,  a  Scotchman 
or  a  Gaul,  who  was  as  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  is  a  shame- 
less liar.  There  is  no  Latinidt  at  Paris,  but  who  would  stand 
in  need  of  a  diviner,  to  know  when  such  a  man  speaks  what  is 
true  and  when  he  lies."* 

"  How  were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  comprehend  a  being  en- 
dowed with  speech,  whose  words  are  all  nonentities,  and  which 
we  know  are  false  %  By  its  fruits  we  know  the  tree,  and  by  its 
odor  we  know  the  rose  without  even  seeing  it.  Thus  false- 
hood reveals  a  heart  that  is  treacherous  and  base." 

^^  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  thirty,  whose  purposes  and 
thoughts  I  am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend ;  for  their  speech 
is  vanity,  their  oath  is  but  a  snare.  Ko  sooner  have  thev  sworn 
that  they'll  remain,  than  tliey  make  preparations  to  decan^p. 
May  God  protect  me  against  tiieir  oath  I" 

"  I  know  a  certain  man,  whose  body  is  replete  with  false- 
hoods. He  rattles  them  out  three  by  three,  twenty  a  day,  five 
hundred  per  month,  six  thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
never  saw  such  an  enormous  luggage  in  so  small  a  space,  nor 
such  a  small  space  always  so  full.  Each  night  replem^es  the 
void  of  every  day." 

"  Ye  master  artisans  of  falsehood  1  the  air  which  ye  inspired 
was  pure,  and  free  and  fresh,  but  ye  exhale  it  in  lies  more 
fetid  than  manure.  Like  formers  of  base  money,  ye  coin  de- 
ceitful words  out  of  your  deceitful  inclinations,, and  from  your 
false  proceedinjgs  you  deserve  to  reap  a  false  reward." 

Hie  satirical  sirventes  of  Pierre  Cardinal  contain  three  or 
four  pieces  under  the  rubric  of  sermons — a  rubric  which  they 
deserve  in  every  respect ;  for  they  are  moral  exhortations  which 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  intended  to  be  sung  in 
public.  One  of  these  pieces  is  a  fiction  of  great  originidity, 
and  equally  beautiful  both  in  a  poetical  and  in  a  moral  point  of 

*  Baynooard,  toL  y.  p.  808.    (Fragment). 

Ano  no  H  Breto  ni  Baifier  ...  Al  frog  oonois  horn  lo  frnobier ; 

Qae  tan  mal  antendre  feiea  Si  com  horn  sent  podor  de  fenoorier 

Com  ftd  home  lag  meeeorgnier ;  Al  flairar,  sea  tot  lo  Teaer. 

Qu'a  Paris  non  e  latinier,  AJaai  fai  lo  mentir  parer 

8i  vol  entendre  ni  saber,  Lo  fids  coratjte  tortnrier. 
Qnorat  ment  ni  qnorat  diti  Ter,  — Jl^d. 

Qne  devil  non  Paia  mettier  .  .  . 
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view.  I  propoBo  to  translate  it ;  f^  thk  piece,  being  of  a  sim- 
ple and  earnest  style,  can  be  rendered  without  losing  anj 
thing,  excei>t  the  coFect  of  the  versification  and  of  the  rhjme, 
which  in  tliis  instance  is  Terr  inconsiderable. 

**  There  was  a  city  once,  I  know  not  which,  where  fell  a  nun 
so  marvellons,  that  people  who  were  caught  in  it,  all  lost  their 
reason.'^ 

^^  All  but  a  solitary  lucky  man  without  companion ;  and  he 
escaped,  because  he  slept  at  home,  when  the  prodigy  took 
place.^' 

^^The  rain  haying  ceased,  and  this  man  being  roused  firom 
sleep,  he  went  at  large,  and  found  the  world  around  him  per- 
petrating follies." 

^^The  one  was  dressed,  the  other  nude ;  the  one  was  twitting 
against  heaven,  the  other  hurling  stones,  the  other  darts,  an- 
ouier  tore  his  clothes." 

^^  This  (me  would  strike,  that  one  would  push,  this  other  one, 
imagining  himself  a  kin^,  would  hold  his  sides  mi^estically, 
and  still  another  one  would  leap  over  benches." 

^^  Such  a  one  menaced,  such  a  one  cursed  another,  such  a  one 
would  talk,  not  knowing  what  he  said ;  another  eulogized  him- 
self." 

^^  Who  was  amazed,  unless  it  was  the  man  who  had  remained 
in  his  sound  senses?  He  was  indeed  aware  that  they  were 
fools ;  he  looked  above,  he  looked  below,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
a  man  of  sober  mind,  but  a  man  of  sober  mind  could  not  be 
found." 

^^  He  continued  to  be  amazed  at  them ;  but  they  were  still 
more  amazed  at  him,  imagining  that  he  had  lost  his  reason." 

"  Whatever  they  did  seemed  rational  to  them ;  and  what  the 
poor  sage  ventured  to  do  otherwise,  they  judged  insen- 
sate." 

^^  They  then  be^an  to  beat  him :  one  struck  him  on  his  dieek, 
another  against  his  neck,  half  breaking  it." 

^^  Some  Bush  him  forward,  and  others  push  him  back ;  he 
meditates  night  from  the  midst  of  them ;  but  the  one  puUs  and 
and  the  other  tears  him.  He  receives  blow  after  dIow  ;  he 
falls,  he  rises,  and  he  falls  again." 

^^  Constantly  falling,  constantly  rising,  constantly  fleeing,  he 
reaches  at  last  his  home ;   a  single  bound  and  he  is  ini  be* 

*  Baynonard,  yoL  It.  p.  866.    Piec«  No.  XLDL  (entire). 

Una  oieatel  fo,  no  eai  qmb,  Qae  era  dins  nna  maiao 

On  oaaet  nna  plueia  taki  On  dor»fa^  qnant  aco  fo : 

One  tog  I'onia  de  la  ckmial  Aanel  lerei,  qnant  ae  donnii 


Qne  UM|net  foron  deaeanat.  £  fon  ee  de  plonre  geqnit, 

-.      .  .__  «  -  "  eiaereni 


Tog  deaienero,  maa  aol  na ;  E  yeno  foraa  entre  las  gena 

Aqoel  eaeapat  6  non  pins,  On  tng  felron  dataenaMeaa. 


Sto.,  eto.-J?d. 
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smeared  with  mire,  beaten  half  dead,  and  still  delighted  to  have 
^ected  his  escape." 

^'  TS^M  fiction  is  an  image  of  what  passes  h^e  below. 
The  unknown  city  is  the  world  r^lete  with  folly.  For.  to 
love  God,  to  fear  him,  and  to  observe  his  law.  is  man's  chief 
excellence  and  wisdom.  But  this  wisdom  is  lost  in  our  day : 
a  marvellous  rain  has  fallen;  it  has  caused  to  spring  up  a 
cupidity,  a  pride,  and  a  wickedness,  which  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  all  mankind.  And  if  God  perchance  has  saved 
any  one  from  this  calamity,  he  is  considered  crasy  by  all  the 
rest ;  they  hoot  at  and  maltreat  him,  because  he  is  not  rational 
in  their  sense  of  the  term ;  the  friend  of  God  pronounces  them 
insensate  in  that  the^  have  abandoned  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  nnd  him  insensate  for  having  renounced  the 
wisdom  of  the  world." 

Does  not  this  fiction  contain  something  ^rave  and  profound 
which  does  honor  to  the  imagination  of  J?ierre  Cardinal,  if,  as 
evervthing  authorizes  us  to  presume,  it  is  really  of  his  inven- 
tion? Fictions  of  this  character  are  rare  among  those  of  the 
Troubadours. 

Pierre  Cardinal  composed  a  larj^  number  of  other  pieces, 
several  of  which  are  not  inferior  m  any  respect  to  the  three, 
which  I  have  just  translated.  But  these  ought  to  suffice  to  give 
us  some  notion  of  his  style  and  talent.  Of  all  the  Troubadours, 
he  is  perhaps  the  one  in  whom  we  might  find  most  esprit^  in  a 
sense  approximating  the  modem  acc^>tation  of  the  term.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  very  pieces,  which  I  have  iriven  as  spe- 
cimens, exhibit  to  us  more  Uian  one  trait  in  proof  of  diis  asser- 
tion ;  and  among  all  those,  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one,  in  which  one  might  not  find  traits 
similar  to  these  or  even  still  more  piquant  I  think  I  can 
quote  one  or  two  of  them.  The  following,  tot  example,  are  the 
lirst  eight  verses  of  a  sirvente,  of  which  they  constitute  the  best 
and  most  ingenious  portion : 

^  As  men  lament  over  a  son,  a  father  or  a  friend,  whom 
death  has  snatched  away,  so  I  lament  the  living  traitors  and 
evil-doers  left  in  the  world.  ...  I  weep  o'er  every  man, 
however  little  he  may  be  a  debauchee  or  roober.  I  weep  ex- 
ceedingly, if  he  enjovs  the  advanta^  of  his  misdemeanors  long ; 
I  weep  still  more,  if  he's  not  hung  for  them."* 

A  certain  profound  saitiment,  which  is  rather  indicated  than 

*  Bajnovard,  toL  y.  p.  806  (Fragment). 

AImI  com  horn  pUnh  son  filh  o  ton  paire 
Ho  son  amio,  quant  mort  lo  I'a  tolgat, 
Plane  en  loa  ynia  qae  aai  son  remaint 
Fala,  desleials,  felons  e  de  mal  aire.    .    .    . 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc.— JS^ 
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expressed,  constitates  the  principal  merit  of  these  pieces.  Here 
is  another  passage,  where  on  the  contrary  the  singnlarity  of  the 
expression  constitutes  the  only  merit  of  a  very  common  tnon^t 
"  A  traitor  is  even  worse  than  a  ravisher/'  says  the  Trouba- 
dour, "  for  as  a  convert  is  changed  into  a  shaven  monk  (moine 
iondu)^  so  a  traitor  is  changed  into  a  wretch  suspended  {un 
penduy^ 

The  poetry  of  Pierre  Cardinal  would  furnish  us  a  multitude 
of  examples  and  observations  of  this  kind,  had  we  the  time  to 
dwell  on  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  survey  from  a  somewhat  more  elevated  point  of  view  and  in 
larger  masses  the  diflFerent  divisions  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Provenjals. 

I  have,  however,  not  yet  quite  finished  my  observations  on 
Pierre  Cardinal.  Among  the  compositions  yet  extant  from  him^ 
there  is  one  which  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  without  a 
few  remarks. 

The  epoch  of  Pierre  Cardinal  was  not  a  philosophical  epoch, 
at  least  not  in  the  sonth  of  France.  The  grand  problem  of 
human  destiny,  which  since  his  time  phiTosophv  has  pro- 
pounded and  discussed  with  so  much  profundity  and  eloquence, 
this  mnd  problem,  I  say,  had  not  yet  been  propounded  and 
solved  except  by  the  Christian  reli^on,  in  the  age  and  country 
in  question ;  and  all  the  world,  tne  poets  as  well  as  others, 
were  depending  on  that  solution. 

Pierre  Cardinal  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
intention  of  proposing  and  of  solving  it,  in  a  sirvente,  which  an 
intention  like  this  would  alone  suffice  to  render  an  object  of 
curiosity,  but  which  becomes  still  more  so  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
trinsic excellence.  I  subjoin  here  the  poem  entire  and  in  all 
its  nwvet^.* 

"  I  wish  to  begin  a  new  sirvente,  which  I  shall  recite  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  the  presence  of  him,  who  has  created  me 
and  drawn  me  out  of  nothing,  in  case  he  intends  to  accuse  me 
of  anything,  or  in  case  he  wishes  to  lodge  me  among  the  wicked. 

*  Baynouard,  voL  It.  p.  364.    Piece  Xo.  XLVm.  (entire). 

(1)  UnBtrrentesnoTelTaellioomeiiaar  Per  que  deyeti  m*aniia  e  mon  cors 
Qae  retrairai  aljom  del  Jayamea  salvar, 

A  Belli  qae  mfets  e  m  formet  de  nien;  E  que m  valhats  a  mon  treapaasaaien ; 

Si'l  me  cnia  de  ren  ochaizonar,  E  nr  tob  ai  ana  bella  partia, 

£  8i*l  me  toI  metre  en  la  diabUa.  Qae  m  tometz  lai  don  maeo  lo  pre- 
leoUdirai:  Senher,  merce  no  ua  mierdia, 

Qa'el  mal  segle  trebaliey  tots  mos  ans,  O  qae  m  siats  de  mof  torts  perdonans ; 

£  gaardatz  me,  si  ns  plai,  dela  tormen-  Qa'iea  no'lsfeira,  si  no  fof  nati  enans. 


^  ^  ^  M  ^  (^)  ^**®^  <^  ^  ™^  ^  ^^  7^^^  ardia, 

Seffon  ma  fe,  torts  e  peccats  seria ; 
(5)  lea  no  mi  yoelh  de  tos  desesperar,  Qa^iea  tos  pneac  be  easer  reoastinana, 

Ana  ai  en  tob  mon  bon  esperamen ;     ^        Qae  per  on  ben  ai  de  mal  mil  aitans. 
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111  tell  him :  Ko,  no,  Lord,  have  compassion !  Be  pleased  to 
defend  me  from  the  executioners  of  the  pit,  me,  who  have  passed 
the  years  of  all  my  life  in  tormenting  myself  in  this  wicked 
world,  wher6  thou  nadst  placed  me." 

"  All  the  celestial  court  will  be  amazed  on  hearing  my  de- 
fence ;  I'll  teU  God,  that  it  would  be  wronging  his  friends  to 
think  of  destroying  them  or  jplunging  them  into  hell.  Who- 
ever loses  what  he  might  gam,  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
poverty ;  Otod,  therefore  should  be  lenient  and  save  his  souls 
from  death." 

"  He  ou^ht  not  to  prohibit  them  from  entering  Paradise. 
Such  interdiction  would  be  a  great  dishonor  to  Saint  Peter, 
who  is  its  porter.  It  would  be  just,  that  every  soul,  desirous  of 
an  entrance,  should  enter  there  with  jo^.  The  court,  where 
some  are  weeping  and  others  laughing,  is  no  longer  a  well  re- 
gulated court.  -ASid  however  powerful  a  monarch  God  may  be, 
if  he  does  not  receive  us,  the  reason  of  such  refusal  will  be  de- 
manded of  him." 

^^He  might  with  great  propriety  annihilate  the  devil;  he 
would  gain  many  a  soul  by  it ;  this  act  of  power  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  world ;  for  my  part,  I  should  be  most  grateful 
for  it ;  and  as  for  him,  he  might,  we  all  know,  pardon  and  ab- 
solve himself  for  it.  Do,  therefore,  good  Lord  God,  annihilate 
our  ruthless  and  importunate  enemy." 

^^  I  shall  not  yet  despair  of  thee ;  no,  far  from  it ;  in  thee  I 
put  my  confidence ;  for  thou  must  be  my  help  in  the  hour  of 
my  death,  and  save  my  soul  and  body.  If  this  is  to  be  other- 
wise, then  ril  propose  the  honest  altemative :  Bestore  me  to 
tlie  state,  in  which  I  was  before  my  birth,  and  out  of  which 
thou  took'st  me,  or  else  pardon  my  faults,  which  I  should  never 
have  committed,  had  I  not  existea." 

^^  K  after  having  suffered  here,  I  were  to  bum  in  hell,  this 
would  in  my  opinion  be  an  injustice ;  for  I  can  solemnly  assure 
thee,  that  for  one  good,  whicn  I  shall  have  enjoyed  in  life,  I 
have  endured  a  thousand  ills." 

We  must  not  misapprehend  the  character  of  this  singular 
piece  ;  we  must  not  see  either  pleasantry  or  irony  in  it.  The 
author  did  not  wish  to  convey  anything  of  the  kind.  His  Ian- 
^age  is  popular  and  frequently  borders  on  the  burlesque ;  his 
idea  is  a  vague  and  confused,  but  a  grave  and  serious  one.  We 
perceive  through  the  impropriety  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 
words,  that  he  imagines  the  existence  of  evil  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  dualism,  but  of  a  dualism  which  might  be 
called  an  accidental  one,  and  which  G^  might  at  his  pleasure 
reduce  to  unity.  The  piece  may  be  to  some  extent  a  reflection 
of  the  heresy  of  the  Aibigenses,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pierre 
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Cardioal  lired — a  heresy  which  admitted  two  rainciples  i&  the 
nniyene.  At  all  erentB,  it  was  quite  natnral,  that  this  here^, 
fennentiiig  in  a  mnltitade  <tf  heads,  should  influence  some  of 
them  to  propose  and  to  solve  the  grand  probl^n  of  human  des- 
tiny in  a  manner  diff^ing  fix>m  that  ^  Christiani^.  But  I 
have  digressed  too  ficff  from  my  subject,  and  I  must  now  return 
to  it 

The  moral  satire  of  the  Troubadours,  in  those  cases  even, 
when  it  is  based  on  the  most  general  ideas  of  social  order  and 
humanity,  necessarily  contains  special  allusions  to  the  mortlity 
<A  chivaliy.  Nevertheless  the  former,  beiuj^  predominant  in 
the  kind  of  satire  in  i|ue6ti<Mi,  determine  its  character,  and 
ought  also  to  determine  its  name,  if  it  is  to  have  one. 

Sut  among  the  satirical  sirventes  of  the  Troubadours,  1iiei« 
are  to  be  found  some  very  remarkable  ones,  which  |»x>perly  de- 
serve the  name  of  chivaliic  satires.  Th^^  are  those,  m  which 
the  censure  and  the  praise  have  direct  reference  to  the  ideas 
and  to  the  principles  of  chivalry  as  such.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  pieces  are  from  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
If  there  was  any  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ase,  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  which  the  epithet  chivalric  could  be  applied  with 
greater  propriety  than  to  any  other,  it  was  undoubteoly  this.  It 
was  then,  in  fact,  that  the  majori^  of  the  chieft  of  the  feudal 
order  flourished,  who  r^arded  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  a 
serious  light,  and  exertea  the  utmost  of  their  pow^  to  apply 
these  principles  to  the  ommisation  and  the  government  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  then,  that  me  sentiment  of  love  was  experienced 
and  celebrated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  were  nearest  to  the  point  of  forming  a 
systematic  whole,  exercising,  as  they  did,  an  influence  over  the 
manners  and  the  social  relations  of  ufe,  which  was  peculiar  and 
distinct  from  every  other. 

And  yet  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch,  who  endeavor  to  form 
an  abstract  idea,  a  more  or  less  ri^d  theory  of  the  system  <^ 
chivalry,  by  a  singular  though  easily  conceived  illusion,  speak 
of  it  as  having  already  lost  some  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and  as 
continuing  to  decline  rapidly.  They  would  have  been  very 
much  embarrassed  to  tell,  in  what  place  and  at  what  time  it  had 
been  in  a  more  flourislung  state.  It  was  however  true,  that 
in  reality  it  did  not  completely  correspond  with  the  ideal 
they  had  formed  of  it ;  hence  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tradition  of  mankind,  which  always  dreams  of  an  ideal  happi* 
ness  and  ffood  in  the  past  and  under  the  form  of  a  hi^x^cal 
fact,  the  ^^oubadours  assumed  a  ^Iden  age  of  chivalry  already 
far  removed  from  them,  and  depicted  tlieir  own  epoch  as  the 
iron  age  of  the  institution. 
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This  poetic  illnsion  manifeBts  itself  every  moment  and  in 
twenty  aifferent  ways  in  the  poetry  of  Ae  llroi^badours,  some- 
times bjjT  ramd  ana  isolated  comscations,  sometimes  by  a  fall 
and  entire  eSusion ;  often  by  melancholy  regrets  of  the  past, 
still  oftener  in  accents  of  anger  and  of  contempt  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  has  inspired  a  great  nnmber  of  tlie  nnest  verses  of 
Provencal  poetoy . 

Of  all  the  Troubadonrs  Girand  de  Bomeil  is  the  one  who 
has  most  freely  indulged  in  this  illnsion,  and  who  has  tamed 
its  ;>oetic  advwtages  to  llie  best  accoant  I  shall,  therefore, 
borrow  from  him  some  examples  of  the  kind  of  satire  to  which 
it  has  given  rise.  Bnt  I  onght  in  the  first  place  to  recall  to 
mind,  fliat  of  all  the  Tronbadoars  who  deserve  translation, 
Girand  de  Bomeil  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  translated  and 
tiie  one  who  loses  most  by  it.  Here  is  for  example,  in  the  first 
place,  an  isolated  stanza  from  one  of  his  pieces,  which  might 
serve  as  an  epigraph  to  many  others. 

"  I  gladly  would,  if  I  but  could,  but  I  cannot,  forget  (that  which 
afflicts  me),  how  the  great  seimiors  have  renounced  all  noble 

Snerous  doings.  Alas  1  to  what  extent  a  cowardly  prudence 
s  gained  the  mastery  over  them,  which  annihilates  youth, 
hunts  it  down  and  frightens  it  away !  I  could  not  have  beueved, 
that  in  a  thousand  years  valor  and  virtue  could  have  fallen 
so  low,  as  I  percdve  them  now.  Chivalry  and  love  are  no 
longer  what  they  were ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  charm  of 
noble  souls,  from  the  mom^it  they  began  to  pay  attention  to 
their  misfortunes  or  their  happiness.^ 

Several  of  the  pieces  of  Girand  de  Bomeil  are,  I  repeat  it, 
but  a  more  or  less  poetic  commentary  on,  the  more  or  less 
vuied  devel(^ment  of,  this  mdancholy  fancy.  The  least  that 
I  could  do,  in  order  to  finish  my  observations  on  this  particular 
point  of  Provencal  poetry  in  a  suitable  manner,  will  be  to 
translate  one  of  these  pieces  of  Girand.  The  following  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  besides  having  the  merit 
of  containing  several  allu6i<ms  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  the  poetic  cultare  of  the  South. 

'^  For  a  long  time  I  have  Iried  to  wake  up  goUUz*  from  its 
sleep,  and  to  restore  exiled  prowees  to  its  home.  But  I've  re- 
nounced the  work,  deeming  it  impracticable,  and  seeing  my 
force  and  will  more  and  more  subdued  by  injuries  and  mis- 
fortune."t 

*  SoDlas,  L  e.  bande,  oompagaie  1o7eiifle.—ZHcf.  Acad, 

t  BaynoQtfd,  toI.  ir.  p.  290.    Piece  No.  XX.    Strophes  1-7. 

(1)  Per  solatz  revelhar,  Mi  cuTei  trebalhar ; 

Qaar  ea  trop  endormitz,  Mas  er  m'en  sni  ffiqnits, 

E  per  prets  qa*es  Ikyditi  Per  so  qnar  sai  filhita, 

Aoollilr  e  tomar,  Qoar  non  es  d*aoabar ; 
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^^  TUB  evil  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  endure,  lis  I  wbo 
tell  you  BO,  I,  who  know  how  courteBV  and  valor  formerlv  were 
received.  In  our  day  chevaliers  ride  like  viUeina,  witnout  a 
lance,  without  care  for  adventures.'* 

"  Formerly  I  was  wont  to  see  barons  in  fine  armor  giving 
and  following  tournaments ;  and  one  might  hear  them  some- 
times discourse  of  those,  where  the  finest  feats  had  been  ac- 
complished. Their  honor  now  consists  in  stealing  cattle,  sheep 
and  lands.  Oh !  shame  on  every  cavalier  when  he  ai)pears  be- 
fore his  lady,  who  with  his  own  hand  drives  the  bleating  flocks 
of  sheep,  or  pillages  the  churches  and  the  travellers  1'' 

^^  The  Jongleurs,  whom  once  I  saw  received  so  graciously, 
are  now  discarded.  They  have  lost  the  ^des  with  whom 
they  travelled  formerly.  And  now  that  valor  has  declined,  1 
see  the  Troubadours,  who  long  marched  at  the  head  of  nu- 
merous companions,  in  noble  gorgeous  attire,  now  solitary  and 
forsaken." 

^^  I  have  seen  infant  Jongleurs  in  elegant  apparel,  ^ing  from 
court  to  court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smging  the  praises  of  the 
ladies ;  but  now  they  dare  no  longer  sing,  so  much  has  gal- 
lantry declined !  And  instead  of  hearing  the  ladies  lauded,  we 
hear  men  speak  ill  of  them.  Say  it's  their  own  fault,  say,  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  chevaliers ;  but  I  say,  it's  the  fault  of  all,  if 
there  is  no  longer  any  faith  or  glory  in  love." 

"As  for  myself,  who  have  Jieretofore  been  ever  ready  to 
celebrate  in  my  songs  every  gallant  and  courteous  man,  I 
know  no  longer  which  side  to  ti^e,  when  instead  of  the  accents 
of  joy  I  hear  displeasing  cries  at  all  the  courts.  They  now  re- 
ceive at  the  courts  a  fnvolous  tale  with  equal  favor  and  ap- 
plause, as  they  do  a  noble  song  on  the  grand  events,  on  ue 
exploits  of  past  ages." 

"  Moreover,  it  serves  no  purpose  now,  to  recall  those  ancient 
noble  deeds  and  exploits  long  forgotten,  in  order  to  reanimate 
hearts,  that  are  sunk  too  low.  Ive  formed  the  resolution  to 
remain  silent,  and  I  shall  keep  it ;  I  shall  no  longer  relapse 
into  the  wish,  of  which  Fve  cured  myself,  to  wake  up  gallantry 
and  sdlatz  from  their  sleep.  Hereafter  it  will  be  enou^  for 
me,  to  turn  and  to  revolve,  to  balance  and  to  test,  in  every 
sense,  within  my  mind,  whatever  transpires  in  the  world,  ap- 
proving or  condemning,  according  to  desert" 

Cum  plus  m*eii  yen   Tolontatz   e  Nris  Tiels  faiti  remembnr, 

taiMis,  Que  nuU  es  a  laisMr 

Plu  crejs  de  lai  lo  dampnatgei  e'l  Aftur  pus  et  plerits, 

dans.  E*l  mal  don  soi  goariti 

*          •          •          •          •  No  m  qoal  Ja  mesioar, 

Maa  BO  qu'om  Te,  toIt  e  vir  en  baUns, 

(7)  Maa  a  cor  aflranoar,  E  prenda  e  laia  e  fons*  e  dams  los 

Qoe  80  'a  trop  endnrzHi,  pana. 

Hon  dea  hoiii  los  oblita  ^-Ed. 
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Leaving  aside  the  hiBtorical  illusion,  which  is  the  motive  of 
this  piece,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  its  melancholy  is  of 
a  graceful  and  a  poetic  caste,  and  tlmt  it  presupposes  a  soul  and 
an  imagination  of  uncommon  elevation.  The  verses  are  very 
beautiful,  and  among  those  which  make  us  regret  that  the  idiom 
in  which  they  were  written  should  now  be  entirely  dead. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  shades  of  difference  between  the 
several  sjpecimens,  which  I  have  just  given  of  the  moral  or 
ideal  satire  of  the  Troubadours,  we  will  still  have  been  able  to 
observe  that  they  are  pervaded  by  a  certain  identity  of  style, 
of  taste  and  sentiment,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  may 
aflSrm  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  school,  to  the  same 
epoch,  to  the  same  country,  and  that  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  genius.  It  is  however  not  without  import- 
ance to  remark,  that  there  are  other  Provencal  compositions  of 
the  kind,  in  which  the  general  characteristics  of  the  school  and 
of  the  epoch  disappear  almost  entirely  imder  the  imjpress  of  an 
independent  and  capricious  individual  genius,  ignoring  or  dis- 
daining the  conventional  rules  and  limits  of  his  art  as  observed  and 
practised  in  his  time.  Such  are,  for  example,  several  pieces  of 
the  same  Marcabrus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  several 
times,  and  of  whom  I  would  have  to  speak  again  here,  had  I 
the  time  to  do  so.  Such  are  more  particularly  those  of  another 
Troubadour,  whom  I  have  named  elsewhere  and  concerning 
whom  it  is  now  proper  to  say  something  further. 

This  Troubadour  was  a  monk,  and  is  only  known  imder  the 
name  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon.  He  was  from  the  ch&teau 
of  Vic,  near  Aurillac  in  Auverme.  His  father,  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  having  undoubtedly  other  sons  besides  this  one, 
made  him  enter  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Aurillac.  His 
was,  however,  by  no  means  the  vocation  of  the  young  man ; 
still  he  suffered  himself  to  become  what  his  superiors  wished, 
apparently  imder  the  consoling  conviction,  that  tne  habit  of  the 
monk  would  not  prevent  him  from  leading  the  life  of  pleasure 
for  which  he  felt  nimself  bom. 

Soon  after  having  entered  the  cloister,  he  was  made  prior  of 
Montaudon,  a  monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  of  Aurillac, 
and  dependent  on  it.  ISeing  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  natu- 
ral bent  for  poetry,  he  there  began  to  compose  pieces  of  verse 
of  every  descripticm,  and  particularly  sirventes  on  the  events 
which  excited  some  talk  in  the  country.  These  meces,  full  of 
animation  and  of  sprightliness,  soon  made  him  Known  in  the 
neighboring  castles.  &e  barons  and  chevaliers  of  the  country 
rescued  him  by  a  sort  of  violence  from  his  monastery,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  feasting  him,  and  in  loading  him  with 
presents. 
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Tlie  monk  preferred  pUaeiire  to  monej ;  he  nBed  his  credit 
only  for  the  good  of  his  priory,  which,  poor  as  he  had  taken  it, 
he  Boon  had  made  a  rich  one.  BeUeviag  that  l^  these  serrices 
he  had  acqoired  a  claim  to  the  indnlgence  of  his  abbot,  he  ad- 
dressed to  nim  whafc  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  the  strangest 
request  that  a  monk  ever  niade  of  his  superior;  he  asked  his 
permission  to  lead  in  future  the  kind  of  Ise  which  the  king  of 
Aracon  was  anxious  to  prescribe  for  him. 

The  abbot,  who  was  probably  a  secular  abbot,  that  is  to  say, 
a  warrior  and  chevalier,  such  as  there  were  many  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  rich  monasteries— the  abbot,  I  say,  made  no  dif- 
ficulty about  complying  with  his  request 

The  king  of  Ara^n,  who  knew  the  monk,  if  not  personally, 
at  least  by  reputation,  directed  him  to  live  in  the  world,  to  in- 
dul^  in  ffood  cheer,  to  compose  va^es,  to  fling  and  to  love  the 
ladies.  Never  was  a  royal  decree  better  observed  than  this; 
tiie  monk  of  Montaudon  followed  more  freely  than  evw  his 
worldly  and  poetic  i»x>pensities,  and  was  made  seignior  of  the 
eourt  of  Puy.  It  was  a  singular  office,  this  seigniorship  of  the 
court  of  Puy ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  natural  to  say  some- 
thing further  about  it,  as  the  fiEU^  to  which  it  relates  is  at  once 
very  little  known  and  extremely  curious  in  regard  to  the  his- 
torv  of  Provencal  iK)etry  and  civilization. 

u  the  twelfth  centmry,  and  during  a  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
Puy,  which  was  then  called  Puy  or  Mount  St  Mary,  was  the 
place  where  the  most  chivalric  festivals  were  oelebratedperi- 
odically.  The  barons,  ereat  and  small,  the  chevaliers,  the  Iroii- 
badours,  the  Proven^  Jon^eurs  flocked  together  there  from 
every  part  of  the  South,  so  t£at  for  a  number  of  days  in  succes- 
sion all  the  beauty  and  the  gallantry  of  the  country  would 
be  united  there  as  at  a  single  eourt  besides  the  martial  chal^ 
lenges  of  the  tournaments,  there  were  also  poetic  challenges  on 
th^  occasions,  or  tournaments  of  the  Troubadours,  and  priJEes 
were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the 
former. 

Festivals  Hke  these  always  involved  enormous  expenses,  and 
thus  furnished  the  seigniors  of  the  South  with  opportunities  for 
dii^laying  that  ma^ificent  liberality,  which  was  at  that  time 
reputed  one  of  the  hij^heid;  virtues  of  chivalry.  Among  these 
s^gniors  there  was  always  to  be  found  one,  who  was  ready  to 
incur  the  risk  of  ruining  himself  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  defhtying  all  the  expenses  of  the  lestiva^  and 
there  was  a  reeulari^  estwlished  ceremony  for  declaring  one's 
resolution  to  l£is  efi^BCt  In  the  midst  of  a  hall  of  vast  dimen- 
siors,  when  all  the  barons  who  had  come  to  the  festival  were 
assembled,  there  was  seated  an  isolated  personage,  who  was 
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holding  a  hawk  <m  his  fiflt  The  baron,  whom  his  heart 
prcmipted  to  signalize  himself  by  sneh  an  act  g^  magnificent  liber^ 
ality,  lapped  forward  toward  the  hawk  and  to<^  it  up<m  his 
fist;  andttus  was  the  mode  of  annomicing  to  those  present  that 
hejpledged  himself  to  meet  the  expenses  <^  the  fete. 

The  personage  charged  with  the  bn^ness  of  holding  and  iH*e- 
senting  the  hawk  on  the  day  of  the  eeremony  described^  was 
called  the  Seignior  of  the  court  of  Fuj,  and  this  was  the  ofiice 
eonierred  npon  the  monk  of  Montaudon.  The  subsequent  part 
of  his  life  is  but  little  known ;  we  are  only  informed,  that  he 
retired  to  Spain  in  the  end,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
favor  amonff  the  kings  and  barcms,  and  where  he  died  to* 
ward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  have  from  him  pieces  of  various  kmds;  but  those  of  the 
satirical  description  are  the  only  ones  which  deserve  our  par- 
ticular attention.  Scmne  of  them  exhibit  a  singularly  origmal 
and  fantastical  turn  of  imaffinati<m.  Of  this  description  are, 
among  others,  the  two  or  uiree  which  he  wrote  against  the 
usage,  common  among  the  ladies  of  his  time,  of  painting  their 
faces  to  excess,  even,  as  it  appears,  when  they  did  not  stand  in 
any  need  of  any  such  adventitious  ornament,  which  they  applied 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  alittle  handsomer  tlian  nature 
had  made  them.  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  analysis  of  them. 

In  one  of  these  pieces,  which  is  the  oddest  of  them  all,  the 
monk  of  Montaudon  supposes  himself  translated  into  Paradise, 
not  in  spirit,  but  in  body  and  in  his  friar's  frock,  and  present 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  Gkni,  b^ore  whom  the  different  crea- 
tures, at  variance  with  each  other,  are  pleading  their  several 
causes,  some  as  accusers  and  oth^^  as  d^endants. 

After  the  adjustment  of  several  cases  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell  here,  a  jMurty  ol  litigants  of  a  ver^  singular  description 
appear  in  their  turn  before  the  supreme  judge.  They  are  the 
walls  and  vaulted  ceilings  of  houses.  These  ceilings  and  these 
walls  are  alive ;  they  speak  and  they  have  matters  of  grave 
importance  to  communicate.  They  come  for  the  purpose  of 
brmging  a  complaint  against  the  ladies,  who  bv  making  use  of 
paint  to  embellish  their  faces,  were  no  longer  leaving  any  (or 
them.  The  ladies  are  present  in  order  to  defend  tli^selves, 
and  the  numk  for  the  puipose  of  reporting  the  debate  and  the 
judCTient 

1^  idea^  in  which  we  might  say  that  there  was  something 
Aristophfi^ie,  is  incimtestabfy  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  piece.  Its  execution  is  harsh,  dry 
and  crude,  but  lively  and  ingenious.  The  following  are  some 
passages  from  this  extravagant  production. 

^^  A  litigation  has  commenced  between  the  ceUings  and  the 
ladies ;  the  ceilings  qpeak  first  and  say : 
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^^  Ladies,  we  have  been  dead  and  annihilated  ever  since 
yon've  taken  away  the  paint  It  is  a  grave  misdemeanor  in 
yon  to  color  and  varnish  yourselves  to  sncn  excess ;  and  we  have 
never  seen  at  any  other  time,  that  it  was  customary  thns  to 
illuminate  one's  self." 

^^  And  the  ladies  replied,  that  this  privilege  was  conceded  to 
them  more  ttian  a  hundred  years  before  Siere  ever  was  any 
such  thing  as  a  ceiling  in  the  world,  either  great  or  small." 

<^  There  is  one  lady  among  the  rest,  who  says  to  the  ceiling : 
your  complaint  is  an  unjust  one.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  pamt 
the  wrinkles  below  my  eyes  f  When  thev  are  weU  effaced,  I 
still  can  act  the  part  of  haughty  dame  witn  many  an  amorous 
knight,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  ornament" 

^  God  then  says  to  the  ceilings :  Provided  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  will  accord  to  the  ladies  the  permission  to  paint  them- 
selves for  twenty  years,  after  their  twenty-fifth." 

^  But  the  ceihngs  demur :  We  can  not  consent  to  this,  they 
isay ;  but  simply  to  oblige  you,  we  will  concede  them  ten  years 
for  painting,  and  we  demand  security." 

Thereupon  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Andrew  interpose  be- 
tween the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  dis- 
{mte.  The  difference  in  regara  to  the  times,  during  which  the 
adies  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  applying  rouge,  is  divided 
by  two ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  term  sh^  be  fifteen  years. 
Under  this  condition  the  agreement  is  concluded :  the  ladies 
and  the  ceilings  pled^  themselves  by  oath  that  they  will  ob- 
serve it,  and  then  both  parties  withdraw. 

But  scarcely  have  they  returned  to  their  homes,  when  the 
ladies  begin  again  to  violate  the  compact  most  unscrupulously, 
by  continuing  to  paint  themselves  far  beyond  the  term  accorded 
to  them.    From  morning  till  night  they  are  busily  engaged  in 

Sreparing  colors  and  pastes  of  various  sorts,  of  which  the  poet 
eligentiy  enumerates  the  multitudinous  ingredients,  the  price 
of  all  c^  which  is  raised  by  this  sudden  increase  of  the  demand. 
The  monk  would  willingly  and  patiently  submit  to  this  enhance- 
ment of  the  price ;  but  he  cannot  pardon  that  of  saffron,  which 
has  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  any 
for  the  kitchen. 

The  following  piece  is  supposed  to  form  the  sequel  to  the 
foregoing.  It  is  far  more  elegant  in  its  execution  and  much 
clearer  in  its  details — ^too  clear  even  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  translate  the  whole  of  it  But  the  portion,  which  I  csk 
translate,  is  worth  the  trouble,  as  it  furnishes  us  an  example  of 
the  excess  to  which  the  unlimited  freedom  of  imagination  would 
sometimes  carry  the  Troubadours. 

"The  other  day,  I  peradventure  was  in  the  parliament  of 
God,  where  I  heard  the  ceilings  lodge  a  complaint  against  the 
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ladies,  who  by  paintmg  their  visages  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
paints."  * 

"  (I  have  returned  there  since)  and  God  told  me  frankly  : 
Monk,  I  hear  the  ceilings  are  simering  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights.  Go  quickly  down,  for  the  love  you  bear  me,  and 
in  my  name  command  the  ladies  to  desist  from  painting ;  I 
want  no  more  proceedings  on  the  subject ;  and  if  they  contmne 
to  paint  in  spite  of  my  command,  I  shall  myself  go  and  erase 
their  work.'^ 

"  Gently !  Lord  G^  I  I  then  replied,  thou  oughtst  to  have  a 
little  more  indulgence  for  the  ladies.  T!}a  nature  that  prompts 
them  to  adorn  their  countenances ;  this  ought  not  to  displease 
thee,  and  the  ceilings  ought  not  to  have  complained,  or 
quarreled  with  the  l^ies  on  this  account,  who  can  no  longer 
endure  them." 

^^  Monk,  God  then  replied  to  me,  it  is  a  ^*eat  folly  and  a 
mistake  in  you  to  approve,  that  my  creature  ^ould  aoom  her- 
self a^inst  my  wish.  The  ladies  would  be  as  powerful  as  I  am, 
if,  while  I  make  them  grow  older  every  day,  tney  could  rejuve- 
nate themselves  by  painting  and  by  glossing." 

^^  Lord,  thou  speakest  superbly,  because  thou  knowest  thyself 
in  the  possession  of  the  power.  ]N  e vertheless  there  is  but  one  way 
of  preventing  the  ladies  from  painting  themselves ;  it  is  to  allow 
them  to  retam  their  beauty  until  they  die,  or  else  to  annihilate 
all  naints  and  every  style  of  painting,  so  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  nothing  of  the  kind  left  in  the  world." 

The  debate  is  prolonged  still  further,  but  it  becomes  too 
cynical.  I  can  only  sav,  that  the  monk  persists  in  his  refusal 
to  become  the  bearer  of  GKkI's  messaj^  who  at  last  resolves  to 
let  tlie  ladies  do  as  they  please,  with  ^e  reserve,  however,  of 
sending  them  a  certain  umrmity,  extremely  detrimental  to  their 
paints. 

*  Baynouard,  toL  It.  p.  42.    Pieo6  No.  XX.    Strophes  1-5. 

Antra  yets  tav  a  parlamen  Ab  que  s  fon  la  eara  lozir 

El  eel,  per  bon^  ayentora ;  Del  tench,  com  lo  degran  laiwar. 

E*l  Toat  faiion  ranoora 
De  lasdonmasqnesyanpenhen;         Pero  m  diti  ^os  mot  francamen : 
Qn'iea  loe  n*  and  a  dien  clamar  Monfei,  ben  wag  qn'  a  tortnra 

B'elhas  qn*an  fag  lo  tench  carair,  Peroon  li  Tont  Inr  dreitnra.  .... 

Etc,  etc.— i?il. 
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CHAFFER  XXn. 

THX  LYBIOAL  FORST  OT  THB  TBOOBADOVBS. 

Til.    8ATIRB. 

HI0TOBIOAL. 

Fbom  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  md  of  the  thirtamth 
centuries,  Ihere  was  no  lack  of  historical  Bubjeetsfor  the  satires 
of  the  Tronbadours.  The  manuscripts  are  full  of  sirventes, 
some  of  which  are  directed  against  the  men  and  others  against 
the  events  of  these  epochs ;  so  that  the  species  naturally  sub- 
divides  itself  into  pemmal  and  into  general  satire. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  mX ;  I  have  not  the  leisure 
ibr  it  But  it  is  not  without  some  regcfA  that  I  pass  over  in 
silence  a  certain  number  of  compositiims  of  this  class,  r^nark* 
able  for  the  enercetic,  though  sometimes  cynical  and  scurrilous 
sfflitiments  by  wMch  they  were  inspired.  The  satires  of  Wil- 
liam of  Berffnadan,  a  Catalonian  knight,  are  perhi^  the  most 
sprightly  and  the  most  poetical,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
snameless  compositions  of  the  kind.  He  wrote  among  others 
two  or  three  against  a  certain  bishop  df  Ui^l,  who  iq>pears  to 
have  been  his  personal  enemy.  They  are  of  such  a  character, 
that  I  should  not  venture  to  translate  them,  if  I  had  room  for 
them.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  signalize 
them  historically,  as  an  evidence  of  tiie  excess  to  which  the 
reciprocal  enmity  between  the  feudal  order  and  the  clergy  was 
earned  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
what  the  poets  dared  to  write  against  the  priests.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  what  the  poets  wrote  at  that  time  was  not 
destined  to  be  looked  upon  in  books,  which  scarcely  any  one 
would  have  read,  scarcely  any  one  knowing  how  to  read.  These 
compositions  were  set  to  music,  and  sung  in  all  the  castles  and 
even  in  the  cities  among  the  commoners.  We  therefore  scarcely 
know,  which  scandal  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  whether  that  of 
the  vice  or  that  of  its  revelation  and  its  censure.  I  pass  onto 
the  general  or  public  historical  satire  of  the  Troubadours. 
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The  £EU^t8,  to  which  they  principally  relate,  are  facts  of  a 
complex  nature,  the  inciaents  of  wmch  were  more  or  less 
varied  and  prolonged.  They  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
events : 

Ist.  The  wars  of  the  German  emperors  against  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  nationality  of  tlie  Italians. 

2d.  The  struggle  between  Hie  kings  of  France  and  Ensland 
for  the  supremacy  in  the  provinces,  at  that  time  dismembered 
irom  the  French  monarchy  and  subject  to  English  princes. 

Sd.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

4tii.  The  establishment  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Provence, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  great  revolution  in  ike  culture  and  in 
the  social  condition  of  that  part  of  the  South. 

The  Troubadours,  who  were  contemporary  with  these  events, 
took  a  more  or  less  passionate  interest  in  all  of  them.  They 
judged  of  them  after  their  fashion ;  th^  approved  of  or  con- 
demned them  according  to  their  ideas  of  morality,  of  social 
order  and  of  hunumity,  and  these  ideas  were  sometimes  varae 
and  general,  and  sometimes  special  and  local,  or  in  otner 
words  chivalric.  I  propose  to  indicate  in  a  very  summary 
manner  the  impression  which  these  events  produced  on  them, 
and  what  results  with  reference  to  Provencal  poetry  attended 
the  mantfestion  of  these  impressions. 

And  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  revolutions  in 
Italy,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Troubadours  take  a 
direct  and  lively  interest  in  them.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
freauenting,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  courts  and  the  cities 
of  this  country  ;  they  had  admirers,  disciples  and  rivals  there. 
Several  of  their  number,  after  having  once  descended  into  die 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy  or  into  the  l^utiful  cities  of  Tuscany, 
were  so  delighted  with  them,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  quit 
them  again,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  life  there.  There 
was  hardly  any  need  of  so  many  reasons  to  induce  men,  who 
were  naturally  q£  such  an  ardent  temperament  and  of  so  lively 
an  imagination,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  paries,  which  were  then  contesting  their  respective  claims 
to  the  supremacy  over  Italy. 

Among  all  the  European  nations,  with  which  the  Troubadours 
stood  in  relation,  the  Germans,  who  in  the  Provencal  were  de- 
nominated  Ties  (an  alteration  of  the  word  T&utsohm)j  were  the 
one  with  which  the  Troubadours  had  the  least  sympathy.  They 
found  them  brutal,  coarse  and  discourteous.  They  had  particu- 
larly a  great  prejudice  against  their  language ;  and  if  any  one, 
perchance  had  told  them,  that  this  very  language  oontained 
verses  perhaps  as  elegant  and  as  sweet  as  their  own,  they  could 
scarcely  have  believed  him.    I  do  not  remember  now  wmch  one 
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of  them,  BpeaMng  of  this  idiom,  compareB  it  to  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  Be  is  not  theonlj  one  who  treats  it  with  this  dis&ui- 
fnl  repugnance. 

This  l^ing  the  case,  it  is  not  extraordinanr  that  some  of  the 
TroulMulours  should  have  sided  with  the  ]!talians  against  the 
Germans  and  against  the  emperors.  Generallj  speakmg,  how- 
ever, these  poets  were  men  of  the  court  and  of  the  castle,  whose 
hiclinations  had  nothing  in  common  with  democracj.  It  was 
particularly  from  the  emperors  whom  thej  came  to  see  in  Italy, 
that  they  expected  the  best  reception  and  the  richest  presents. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  was  Ui^^ore  the  one,  which  they  w^« 
the  most  eager  to  embrace,  and  their  victories  those  which  they 
were  fondest  of  celebrating  in  their  songs.  Their  defeats  ware 
a  source  of  astonishment  and  sadness  to  them ;  it  was  repugnant 
to  dieir  feelings  to  see  chevaliers,  warriors  by  profession,  worsted 
by  the  commoners.  This  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  in  order, 
and  if  they  had  been  tempted  to  celebrate  these  victories  of  the 
commoners,  the  task  would  have  embarrassed  diem,  as  a  strange 
and  novel  one. 

I  think  I  may  dispense  with  translating  any  of  the  satirical 
sirventes  of  the  Troubadours  relative  to  the  feuds  between  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  the  Italian  j)owers.  These  pieces 
may  be  of  some  interest  in  civil  and  political  history,  but  ihave 
met  few,  which  were  remarkable  for  any  poetical  merit,  and  I 
experience  no  very  great  regret  at  an  omission  by  which  the 
reader  will  sustain  no  loss. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Provencal  pieces  relative  to  the 
various  incidents,  which  happened  during  tiie  struggle  of  Philip 
Augustus,  first  against  Hemrv  11.  and  subsequently  against 
Bichard  the  Lion-nearted.  The  niajority  of  these  pieces  are  by 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  one  of  the  five  or  six  most  eminent  Trouba- 
dours, who  by  his  talent  and  his  character  exercised  a  more 
extensive  influence  over  the  powers  and  the  events  of  his  time 
than  any  other  member  of  his  profession.  The  picture  of  his 
life  and  the  examination  of  his  works  deserve  developments 
which  I  am  unable  to  bestow  on  them.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  translating  the  most  important  items  of  information  wnich 
the  Provencal  traditions  furnish  us  in  regard  to  him;  it  will  then 
bean  easy  matter  to  attach  to  this  account  a  general  idea  of  ^e 
satirical  pieces  of  Bertrand. 

^^  Bertrand  de  Bom,"  says  his  ancient  biographer,  ^^  was  a 
castellan  of  the  bishopric  of  P^ri^eux,  viscount  of  Hautefort, 
a  castle  with  a  population  of  neany  a  thousand  men.  He  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Constantine,  who  had  a  great  desire  to 
rob  and  to  destroy  him,  and  who  would  have  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  king  of  England  (Henry  H)." 
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"  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  perpetnallj  at  war  with  all  the 
seigniors  of  his  yicinity,  with  the  count  of  Periguenx  and  the 
viscount  of  Limoges,  with  his  brother  Constantino  and  with 
Bichard  (Ckeur-de-Lion),  who  at  that  time  was  as  yet  only  count 
of  Poitiers.  Bertrand  was  an  excellent  chevalier,  an  excellent 
warrior,  an  excellent  Troubadour,  an  excellent  lover  of  the 
ladies,  well  informed  and  a  sood  talker,  and  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  governing  himself  Doth  in  prosperity  and  in  adver- 
sity." 

"  He  was  the  master  of  the  kinff  of  England,  Henrv  IL,  and 
of  his  three  sons,  as  often  as  he  wi^ed  to  be  so.  But  lie  always 
endeavored  to  embroil  them  in  wars  against  each  other,  the 
sons  against  the  father  and  the  brothers  among  themselves.  He 
likewise  did  all  in  his  power  to  involve  the  kmgs  of  France  and 
England  in  quarrels ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  peace  between 
these  monarchs  he  composed  sirventes,  in  order  to  show  the 
dishonor  which  each  of  them  sustained  from  the  conditions  of 
this  peace,  and  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  break  it.  By 
these  means  he  excited  feuds  among  them,  irom  which  he  de- 
rived great  advantages  and  great  misfortunes.  He  composed 
only  two  chansons,  but  many  sirventes.  The  king  of  Ara^n 
(Alphonse  L)  called  the  chansons  of  Girard  de  Bomeil  the  wives 
of  tne  sirventes  of  Bertrand  de  Bom."  * 

In  this  notice  the  old  biographer  indicates  the  dominant  trait 
of  Bertrand's  character  very  distinctly;  it  was  an  tmbridled 

Eassion  for  war.  He  loved  it  not  only  as  the  occasion  for  ex- 
ibitin^  proofs  of  valor,  for  acquiring  power,  and  for  winning 
glory,  but  also  and  even  more  on  account  of  its  hazards,  on 
account  of  the  exaltation  of  courage  and  of  life  which  it  pro- 
duced, nay  even  for  the  sake  of  the  tumult,  the  disordei^s,  and 
the  evils  which  are  accustomed  to  follow  in  its  train.  Bertrand 
de  Bom  is  the  ideal  of  the  undisciplined  and  adventuresome  war- 
rior of  the  Middle  Age,  rather  than  that  of  the  chevalier  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  latter  engaged  in  warfare  with 
a  moral  aim,  for  social  order  and  for  peace,  the  former  jsolely 
for  the  sake  of  war  itself.  When  Bertrand  had  arrived  at  an 
advanced  age  he  repented  of  the  life  which  he  had  led,  turned 
monk,  and  oied  in  a  convent.  This  pious  end  did  not  prevent 
Dante  from  assigning  to  the  bellicose  Troubadour  a  very  low 
place  in  hell,  where,  as  we  know,  he  represents  him  as  carrying 
Ids  head  in  his  hand  after  the  manner  of  a  lantern,  a  punish- 

*  The  biographer  continaes :  **  £t  aqnel  qoe  oonUva  per  el  aTia  nom  Papiol.  Et  era 
asaatz  e  oortes ;  e  clamava  Basea  lo  corns  de  Bretanha ;  e*l  rei  d'Englaterra  Oo  e  No ; 
e'l  rei  Jove  so  fllh,  Miuriiiier.  E  metia  tot  son  sen  en  mesclar  goerras:  e  fes  meeclar  lo 
paire  e'i  fllh  d'Englaterra,  tan  qn*el  rei  Jove  fo  mortz  d*nn  cairel  en  nn  oastel  d'BN  Her- 
tran  de  Bom/'  etc.  The  notice  of  his  life  and  writings  is  extended  from  p.  76  to  p.  97t 
of  ToL  ▼.,  Baynooard's  Choix.— JS?4. 
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ment  sjmboUcal  of  the  crime  of  having  alienated  the  chief  from 
the  members,  that  is  to  say,  the  father  from  his  children. 

The  majority  of  the  pieces  of  Bertrand  de  Bom  are  a  sort  of 
martial  dithyrambs,  composed  for  the  poroose  of  rousing  to  war 
those  nobles  over  whom  ne  had  some  innaence  or  ascendant ; 
and  satires  against  his  adversaries  against  those  whom  he 
charged  with  cowardice  when  they  did  not  yield  to  his  instiga- 
tions. We  have  already  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  former 
from  what  I  have  Quoted  in  treating  of  the  martial  poetry  of 
the  Provencals;  and  this  is  now  the  place  for  giving  some 
specimens  of  the  latter:  but  I  must  forewarn  the  reefer  not 
to  expect  too  much,  as  tnese  specimens  will  necessarily  be  very 
inadequate.  The  argument  of  all  the  satirical  pieces  of  Ber- 
trand de  Bom  being  oased  (xi  historical  facts,  and  beine  even 
linked,  for  the  most  part,  to  certun  curious  and  very  little  known 

Sarticularities  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  make  thrai  un- 
erstood  or  relished  without  a  long  commentary.  All  that  I 
can  quote  therefore  from  these  pieces  will  be  a  few  detached 
passages,  and  not  even  those  which  are  the  most  poedcal,  but 
simplv  those  whose  motive  requires  the  least  explanation. 

i  give,  in  the  first  place,  four  stanzas  of  a  sirvente,  in  which 
the  poet  portrays  in  lively  oolors  the  habitual  agitation  of  his 
life ;  it  was  composed  after  one  of  his  returns  from  the  perpetual 
wars  which  he  was  waging  against  the  majority  of  the  seigniors 
in  his  vicinity : 

**  Daily  I  am  obliged  to  war,  to  exert  and  to  defend  mysdf, 
to  put  myself  out  ofbreath ;  on  all  sides  they  bum  and  pillage 
my  domain,  they  uproot  my  trees  and  they  assart  my  woods ; 
they  intermingle  my  grain  with  straw;  and  I  have  no  enemy, 
coward  or  brave  man,  who  does  not  come  to  assail  me."* 

*' Daily  I  readjust,  reprune,  retouch  our  barons ;  I  preach  to 
them  and  urge  them,  1  fain  would  temper  their  hearts  anew. 
But  surely  I  am  a  fool  for  undergoing  sucn  fatigue :  pretending 
to  reform  them  is  tantamount  to  hammering  the  iron  of  Saint 
Leonard  while  it  is  cold." 

"Talleyrand  needs  neither  war-steed  nor  stallion;  henev^ 
budges  from  his  lair,  nor  has  he  anything  to  do  with  arrows  or 
with  lances.    He  lives  a  sort  of  Lombard-life,  so  cowardly  and 

•BaynouardfTol.  iT.  p.  us.    Piece  No.  II.    Strophes  4-7. 

(4)  Tot  Jorn  coniendi  e  m  baralh,  E  lor  cog  metre  cor  aazart, 

If  *eicriBi  e  m  defen  e  m  coralb,  E  sai  ben  fols,  qoan,  m*eii  regart, 

Com  me  fond  ma  terra  e  U  m'art,  Qa'ilh  bod  de  peior  obraiha 

Emfaidemoiarbreeeyflurt,  Qae  non  et  lo  fen  San  Lamutri, 

E  meMla'l  jrra  ab  la  paiha,  Per  qu'ei  fola  qoi  8*en  trebalha. 

B  no  i  a  ardit  ni  coart  /^^  Talalrana  non  trota  ni  aalb 

Evemic  qae  no  m'aMalha.  \v/  *•••«»«•  uvuwui,«  uib»ui 

/ «>  m  r*              ;.     ^\r^  Ni  no  s  mov  de  son  artenalh. .... 

(«)  Tot  lorn  reseoU  e  retalh  Etc.,  etc.— Ed. 
Los  baros,  e^la  refon  e'ls  calh, 
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80  effeminate;  and  wben  all  others  exert  their  prowess,  he  wont 
do  anything  but  stretch  himself  and  yawn." 

"  Monnt^  on  my  Bayard,  I  wiU  appear  at  Perigueux,  so 
close  np  to  the  wall  that  I  might  reach  it  with  a  beetle-blow ; 
and  if  I  there  encounter  some  duU-brained  Foitevin  he'll  soon 
find  out  how  well  my  sword  cuts.  I'll  make  a  breach  in  his 
head,  through  which  the  fragments  of  his  helmet  shall  mingle 
with  his  brain." 

I  do  not  see  precisely  on  what  occasion  Bertrand  de  Bom 
composed  against  the  barons  of  Limousin  the  sirvente  commen- 
cing with  the  stanza  which  I  am  going  to  quote ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  some  conjuncture,  when  they  had  but  feeblv 
responded  to  his  warlike  appeals ;  and  his  verses  give  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  his  contempt  for  those  seigniors  who  were 
more  pacific  than  himself. 

^^I'li  make  another  sirvente  still  against  our  lazy  barons ;  for 
never  will  ye  hear  me  praise  them.  '  I've  broken  more  than  a 
thousand  spurs  on  them  without  being  able  to  make  a  single 
one  of  them  either  trot  or  canter.  They  suffer  themselves  to  oe 
plundered  without  a  murmur  I  Oh,  curses  on  these  our  barons ! 
And  what  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  There  is  not  one  among  them 
but  one  might  shear  and  shave  him  like  a  monk,  or  shoe  him, 
like  a  beast,  on  hand  and  foot,  without  the  use  of  trammels."^ 

The  pieces  from  which  these  fragments  are  extracted  have 
only  reference  to  the  private  quarrels  and  wars  of  Bertrand  de 
Born.  In  order  to  give  now  some  specimens  of  greater  histori- 
cal importance,  I  shall  select  them  firom  the  pieces  which  he 
composed  on  the  feuds  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
Goeur-de-Iion.  The  two  sovereigns  took  the  fidd  against  each 
other  in  the  year  1189,  and  their  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niort,  where  thej  were  only  separated  by  the  river  Jaure. 
They  remained  fifteen  days  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
awaiting  the  moment  of  the  conflict,  and  thus  gave  the  ecclesi- 
astics ot  both  parties  time  to  interpose  and  to  negotiate  a  truce. 
Thus  terminated,  without  a  blow,  a  campaign,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  become  a  bloody  and  a  decisive  one. 

An  ancient  Provencal  commentator  of  Bertrand  de  Bom 
makes  some  curious  reflections  on  the  consequences  of  this  un- 
expected peace.  ^^  The  peace  having  been  concluded,"  sa^s  he, 
"  the  two  Kings  became  avaricious,  and  were  no  longer  willing 
to  expend  anything  on  men-at-arms,  but  only  on  talcons  and 

•Bftynofiard,  toUt.  p.  147.    Piece  No.  V.    Stropke  1. 
Un  tirventes  ftita  dels  malvatz  barons,         Maldiga'ls  dlens !  e  que  onian  doncs  fkr 
E  Jamais  d*el8  no  m'aoxirets  parlar ;  Nostre  baron  ?  C'aissi  com  os  confhtire 

Qa'en  lor  ai  frais  mais  de  mil  ajsnUont,        No  i  ea  ant  no')  poecati  tondr'e  raire, 
Anc  non  paoic  far  on  correr  ni  trotar ;        O  ses  congreni  aels  qoatre  pesferar.— jBtf. 
Ans  M  laiisen  ses  clam  deseretar. 
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hawks,  on  dogs  and  on  hare-hoands,  on  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
domains,  and  they  began  to  harass  their  Darons  to  snch  an  ex- 
tent, that  these  barons,  those  of  France  as  well  as  those  of  king 
Richard,  felt  aggrieved  and  discontented  with  this  peace,  dur- 
ing which  the  two  kings  had  become  so  parsimonious  and 
mean." 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Bertrand  de  Bom  wrote  a  piece,  of 
which  I  can  only  translate  the  first  two  stanzas,  the  rest  being 
too  full  of  allusions  which  would  require  long  explanations. 
But  these  two  stanzas  will  suffice  to  snow  to  what  extent  the 
Troubadour  calculated  on  the  influence  of  his  warlike  instiga- 
tions. 

**  The  barons  being  dejected  and  incensed  at  the  peace,  which 
the  two  kings  have  made,  I  will  make  such  a  song,  that,  when 
it  9hall  be  known  and  spread  abroad,  all  will  be  eager  to  re- 
commence the  war.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  spoliated  king 
make  neace  before  he  has  reconquered  the  possession  of  his 
rights.^* 

"The  French  and  the  Burgundians  have  exchanged  honor 
for  shame.  Oh  I  cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  kingin  arms,  to 
come  to  negotiate  and  plead  upon  the  battle-field  l^ing  Philip 
would.  I  vow,  have  done  much  better  to  commence  the  fight, 
than  thus  to  litigate,  all  armed,  on  the  hard  ground." 

These  reproaches  of  the  Troubadour,  which  were  intended  for 
both  kings,  were  not  without  their  effect.  Philip  was  not 
moved  by  them ;  but  Richard  took  the  field  again,  attacking, 
taking,  burning  both  castles  and  cities  of  the  domain  of  France. 
Bertrand  de  Bom,  who  wanted  to  set  the  two  kings  to  fighting 
at  anjr  hazard,  wrote  the  following  piece  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing king  Philip  to  retaliate.  It  is  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than 
the  preceding,  and  being  moreover  very  short,  I  shall  venture 
to  translate  it  entire. 

"  I  must  compose  a  song  which  will  spread  rapidly,  since  the 
fire  is  already  kindled  and  blood  spilt  by  King  Richard.  I  love 
the  war  which  renders  avaricious  seigniors  liberal ;  I  like  the 
kings,  when  they  are  menacing  and  proud ;  I  like  to  see  the 
ex^nstraction  of  palisades  and  the  buildmg  of  bridges.  I  like  to 
see  them  pitching  their  tents  throughout  the  fields,  and  cheva- 
liers in  clashing  confiict  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  so 

•Bftynomrd,  vol  It.  p.  170.    Piece  No.  XV.    Strophes  1,  S. 

Pas  U  baron  son  intt  e  lor  pec*  Ben  an  oan^at  honor  per  aToleaa, 

D'aquetta  patz  qa*an  fUta  U  dnj  rej,  Seion  qu'aag  dir,  Bergoonhon  e  Franoey ; 

Farai  chanso  tal  qoe,  quant  e  apresa,  A  rej  annatho  ten  horn  a  flaqoexa, 

A  qnadaon  sera  tart  qae  gnerrejr :  Qoant  es  en  camp  e  vai  penre  plaioe j ;  . 

E  no  m'es  bel  de  rej  on'en  pata  estej  £  fora  mielhs,  par  la  fe  qn'ieu  voa  dej, 

Deseretati,  e  qoe  perda  aon  drey,  Al  rej  Felip  qoe  moguea  lo  detrej 

Tro*l  demanda  qae  fai  aia  conqnesa.  Qoe  plaideyar  annat  sobre  la  gleia.-^IS<. 
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hatightilj  that  men  will  sing  of  it  when  we  are  gone — ^the j  who 
compose  chansons  on  martial  feats."  * 

^^  I  onght  already  to  have  received  blows  on  mj  shield  and 
to  have  dyed  my  white  ensim  in  vermilion ;  to  my  sorrow  I 
an^  constrained  to  stand  alool,  and  to  wait  until  king  Richard 
will  treat  me  more  generously.  I  can  indeed,  my  helmet  oti 
my  heady  my  shield  upon  my  shoulder,  combat  in  person  for 
those  I  love.  But  I  have  no  host  at  my  command,  no  treasures 
to  go  warring  at  a  distance)." 

'^  King  Philip  mi^ht  have  burnt  at  least  one  bark  before 
Oisors,  or  overturn^  part  of  its  wall.  He  mi^ht  have  made 
the  attempt  to  take  Kouen,  and,  beleaguering  it  from  hill  and 
valley,  to  nem  it  in  so  closely,  that  no  messenger  could  have 
entered  there,  except  a  earner-pigeon ;  one  would  have  seen 
then  that  he  is  truly  of  the  race  of  Charles,  the  most  glorious  of 
his  ancestors,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Saxony." 

^^  War  can  bring  nothing  but  shame  and  dishonor  to  him  who 
conducts  himself  effeminately.  But  since  King  Bichard  has 
already  achieved  such  noble  feats,  since  he  has  taken  Cahors 
and  Cairac,  let  him  be  careful  not  to  surrender  them.  Philip 
would  offer  him  all  his  treasures  as  a  ransom.  With  such  a 
heart  as  he  brinjm  to  the  war,  he'll  conquer*  Munificient  and 
contemptuous  of  repose,  they  all  will  submit  to  him,  both  ene- 
mies and  friends." 

I  do  not  venture  to  multiply  extracts,  which  can  neither  an- 
swer my^  design  nor  satisfy  the  expectations  of  my  readers ;  and 
abstracting  from  the  chronological  order  of  events,  I  pass  on  to 
the  satirical  sirventes  to  which  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Provence  gave  rise. 

Charles,  a  prince  of  a  firm,  but  of  a  harsh  and  despotic  cha- 
racter, introduced  into  Provence  manners,  ideas,  pretensions 
and  views,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
men  of  the  countr;^.  His  government  was  also  at  first  but  a 
violent  struggle  against  all  the  local  forces,  which  assumed  the 
attitude  of  an  abrupt  opposition  to  him,  but  which,  acting  in 
an  isolated  and  disconnected  manner,  were  destined  to  an  me-' 

t  Baynonard,  vol.  hr.  p.  177.    Piece  No.  XDL   Strophei  1 S,  S,  4. 

Non  estarai  mon  chantar  non  espaijA,  E  na  encoBtrem  a  milUers  e  a  eena, 

Pas  N  Oo  e  N.ON  a  mes  foo  e  trag  sane,         Bi  qa'apres  noa  en  chant  horn  de  la  gesta. 

Car  gran  guerra  fai  d'escars  aenhor  Urc,      ^  .^,  „».•-.  u«  *««m.k»*.  ««  ««  «.*4. 

Qa'en  aion  opt  pate  e  cordas  e  pon,  J&f  per  aiMO  m'en  a^Hae  e  m'en  pare, 

Fn  aion  trap  toSdnt  per  fora  Jt^r,  *"  ^.  ?  .^B^H'S?.  ' 

The  words  Oo  e  Non  are  UteraUj  the  Proven^  for  the  French  am  et  non  and  the 
English  yet  and  no.  Here,  however,  and  in  many  of  his  other  pieces,  Bertrand  employa 
them  as  a  proper  name  in  disguise  for  Bichard  CcBor-de-Lion.  See  BaTnonard,  yoL  iL 
p.  213.-i!tf. 
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citable  defeat.  This  straggle  is  bnt  feebly  indicated  in  hisioiy. 
The  poetry  of  the  Provenjala,  however,  contains  monuments, 
which  give  ns  a  much  livelier  idea  of  it,  and  which  besides  this 
merit,  are  also  possessed  of  that  of  an  ingenious  and  poetical 
execntion.  Such  among  others  is  the  following  sirvente,  com* 
posed  by  a  Troubadour  of  the  country,  by  the  name  of  Oranet, 
of  whom  however  the  Provencal  traditions  make  no  mention. 
The  piece  is  addressed  to  Chanes  of  Anjou  himself,  in  the  form 
of  a  remonstrance,  and  it  portrays  with  considerable  clearness 
the  antagonism  at  that  tmie  existing  between  the  qpirit  of 
Ae  Provenjals  and  that  erf  the  new  chief  of  the  country.  The 
satire  is  so  much  the  more  piquant,  as  it  is  indirect  and  a  set-off 
to  the  advice  which  is  naively  and  honestlv  imparted. 

"  Count  Charles,"  says  the  poet,  "  I  wish  to  make  you  listen 
to  a  sirvente,  of  which  the  arguments  are  all  verities.  My  pro- 
fession is  to  praise  the  good,  to  reprehend,  as  they  deserve,  the 
wicked,  and  to  expose  Bie  iniquity  of  all  the  world.  It  is  your 
duty  to  defend  me  in  my  right ;  and  if  misfortune  should  result 
to  me  from  it,  it  would  w  your  part  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  me."  * 

'^  I  will  sing  then,  since  this  is  my  profession,  and  I  will  begin 
to  sing  of  you.  You  are  descended  m>m  the  noblest  lineage  of 
the  world,  you  are  valiant,  and  you  would  be  accomplish^  in 
everything,  if  you  were  but  liberal.  But  you  are  not  so.  You 
have  power  and  territory ;  you  are  fond  ot  gallantry  and  joy ; 

}rou  are  talented,  of  prepossessing  manners  and  conversation,  so 
ong  as  you  are  not  asked  for  anting." 

"  Learn,  seignior  count,  that  in  this  country  eveir  great  baron 
suffers  disgrace,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  robbed  of  any- 
thing without  resentment.  The  dauphin  has  deprived  yon  of 
your  domains.  Do  therefore  no  longer  seek  what  youVe  already 
found.  Depart  with  all  your  army.  Take  lodgings  along  the 
rivers,  across  the  fields  and  meadows,  until  the  daupmn  has  given 
you  satisfaction,  or  you  have  paid  him  in  his  own  coin." 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  meditate  certain  war,  in  which  you  will 
iiave  great  need  of  chevaliers  and  squires.  If  you  wish,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  Provenjals  should  serve  you  loyally,  protect  them 

*  Raynonard,  vol.  !▼.  p.  S87.    Piece  No.  LIL    Btrophes  1-5. 
(I)  Comte  Karle,  ie  us  vnelh  fax  entenden  (5)  Ar  aaran  laec  pro  cavalier  valen 
Un  aifTeiitei  qv'ea  de  vera  raaoi :  E  soadadier  aroit  e  coraljoa, 

Hoa  iMfltiera  ca  qa'lev  dej  laiisar  lot       Elmes  e  brans,  tendas  e  papallos 

proa,  Escutz,  ansbercx  e  bon  cavalh  oorreBi 

E  del  bUonar  loa  eroya  adreUamea ;  E  fortz  caskeUis  desrocar  e  oazer, 

£  deyeta  nie  de  mon  dretts  mantener,         £  gang  e  plor  mesclat  ab  desconorti, 
Qoar  moe  dreitz  es  que  dej  blaamar  los       En  batailla  cazen,  feren,  levan 

tortz :  E  vuelh  o  ben,  e  m  play,  sol  qnlea  no 

E  Bi  d'aisso  m*aTenia  nolh  dan,  7  an. 

V08  per  aisso  en  deveti  fn  deraan.  — JSrf. 

•       •       •       •       •       •       • 
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sgaingt  the  violence  of  your  officers,  who  commit  many  tmne- 
ceesary  crueltieB.  They  resort  to  every  expedient  for  eirtorting 
money.  Besides,  all  our  barons  consider  themselves  as  lost. 
Those  to  whom  formerly  was  given,  asre  now  despoiled,  nor  dd 
they  dare  complain  of  it  to  von." 

^^  Be  jast,  and  yon  shall  nave  a  host  of  knights,  of  warriors 
courageous  of  adventure  and  of  daring  prowess ;  you  shall  have 
helmets  and  swords,  pavilions  and  tents,  shields,  hauberks  and 
fleet  charaers.  Then  you  can  battle,  and  demolish  forts  and 
castles ;  then  you  will  see  fine  frays,  where  some  will  groan  and 
others  shout,  where  falling,  rising,  striking,  every  one  will  do 
his  best.  All  this  will  be  delightfm ;  with  all  this  1  am  pleased, 
so  long  as  I  am  out  of  it." 

This  piece  of  Granet  contains  but  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
the  misfortunes  and  the  vexations  which  were  awaiting  the 
Provence  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  com- 
plete expression  of  the  hatred  of  the  Provencals  for  this  domin- 
ion must  be  looked  for  in  other  poets.  Boniface  de  Castellane, 
one  of  the  inferior  nobles,  and  one  of  the  Troubadours  of  the 
country,  has  made  this  the  theme  of  several  sirventes,  which,  if 
they  are  not  the  most  elemnt  and  the  most  poetical,  are  at  any 
rate  the  most  violent  ana  the  most  impassioned.  The  follow* 
ing  are  a  few  characteristic  passages  from  one  of  them,  where 
the  poet  expresses  nearly  as  much  indignation  at  the  patience 
of  the  Provencals,  as  he  does  at  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
French : 

^^  Though  the  season  be  not  gay,  I  still  intend  to  make  a 
sirvente  of  sharp  words,  against  the  recreant  and  the  perverse. 
The  French  leave  neither  shirt  n<ft*  breeches  to  these  impov- 
eridied,  sorrowful  Provenjals,  to  this  craven  and  degenerate 
race  of  men."  * 

"  Some  they  'deprive  of  lands  without  any  compensation. 
Others,  ^e  knights  and  squires,  are  sent  as  prisoners  to  the 
tower  of  Bhde,  where  they  were  wont  to  send  the  vilest  bandits ; 
and  if  they  die  there,  so  much  the  better  for  the  French,  who 
take  possession  of  their  property." 

^^  Cowards  and  traitors  nave  abandoned  me  with  all  their 
Mae  adherents.  But  Pm  not  grieved  at  it ;  I  shall  not  be  the 
wei^er  for  it    I  shall  maintain  myself  within  my  fortress  with 

*  Baynontrd,  vol.  y.  ptge  109. 
(1)  Un  sirventes  farai  ab  digz  coiens  E  non  o  plane,  qn'iea  non  Talraj  Ja 


£  oni  dirajT  contra  tota  recresens 

Ala  ProensaLb  paabrea  e  eoaairos  S  aitendrai,  qn'eiH|«er  ai  forta  aiaizoa 

Que  non  lor  faysson  braya  El  ai  ma  gent  veraya, 

Siti  Frances  a  1  ayol  gen  sayaja.  .  .  .  £*!■  trahidors  yan  r en,  diens  loa  des- 


•  •  ♦      ~  ♦        '  • 


olu^Ta.  . 


(8)  Be  trabidors,  de  fsls  e  de  glotos  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Si  son  partita  de  mi  ab  lam  tela  gens,  ^Ed. 
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my  gallant  companioiiB ;  and  it  matters  little  that  the  count  it 
oominff  against  me  with  his  great  forces." 

^  whoever  kills  shall  die.  Thus  savs  the  OoqpeL  The  day 
will  iheretcfre  come,  when  the  count  will  soffer  for  what  he  now 
inflicts  on  others." 

^'  Let  them  then  come  to  make  war  on  me,  and  I  shall  send 
them  back  doldbl  and  sony.  Fll  bathe  my  sword  in  their 
blood,  and  I  shall  wear  mj  lance  into  a  stomp  ap(m  them." 

We  perceive  from  these  fragm^its,  as  we  also  know  from 
histoiy,  that  Boniface  de  Castellane  attempted  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  connt  of  Anjou.  The  latter  besi^ed  his 
castle,  captored  him,  and  had  lum  suspended  from  the  gibbet 
This  was  a  fine  subject  for  some  other  Troubadour  to  make 
another  sirvente  on  I 

It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  satires  of  the  Troubadours 
relative  to  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  I  shoula  indulge  in  any  direct  considerations  on 
this  war.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  serious  interest,  that  it  is 
better  not  to  touch  it  at  all,  than  to  rest  content  with  a  mere 
superficial  treatment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  this  history  is  by 
so  many  sides  and  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  litera- 
ture and  the  civilization  of  the  south  of  France,  that,  however 
limited  may  be  the  space  left  me,  I  still  believe  it  to  b^  my 
duty  to  devote  a  -part  of  it  to  a  rapid  indication  of  the  eeneral 
connection  between  these  two  histories,  or,  as  we  mi^t  cidl 
them,  these  two  parts  of  the  same  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  and  principal  cause 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  of  a  religiouB  nature. 
A  great  heresy  Had  invaded*  the  South ;  it  became  more  and 
more  formidable  to  Catholicism.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
latter  not  to  use  all  the  means  then  in  its  power  to  suppress  it, 
and  unhanpily  these  means  were  means  of  material  force,  of 
armies  and  of  crusades ;  it  was  war  with  all  its  hazards  and  all 
its  scourges.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  this  heresy  and  this 
war  were  singularly  aggravated  by  antecedents  ana  by  inci- 
dents which  were  altogether  of  a  local  character. 

This  gTMt  catastro{me  was,  in  several  respects,  nothing  more 
than  a  crisis  of  the  ancient  struggle  between  the  feudal  order  uid 
the  clergy.  Kow,  in  this  struggle,  the  Troubadours,  who  were 
likewise  one  of  the  powers  of  society,  must  of  necessity  have  taken 
the  part  of  feudalism — in  other  words,  of  chivalry,  of  knighdy 
gallantry,  of  all  the  themes  of  the  poetry  of  their  age.  By  re- 
fusing to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  poktical  chiefs  against  the 
clergy,  the^  might  be  said  to  have  denied  their  own  origin  and 
to  have  abjured  their  destination.  Such  an  inconsistency  they 
were  very  careful  to  guard  against ;  the  ardor  and  the  unam- 
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mity  with  which  the  Provencal  poets  strove  to  stigmatize  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  bj  the  order  and  in  the  interest  of  which 
this  war  was  carried  on,  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  most  no- 
table of  the  phenomena  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses.  There  is 
to  my  knowledge  but  one  single  Tronbadoor,  mentioned  in  the 
Proven^l  traditions  as  having  sided  with  the  crusaders  on  this 
occasion;  and  this  exception  deserves  attention  as  a  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  fact  to  which  it  relates.  The  Troubadour 
in  question  was  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  in  f)ame.  His 
name  was  Perdigon,  and  he  was  bom  at  Lesperon,  a  small 
borough  of  Q^vaudan,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  count  of 
Toulouse.  The  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  by  birth,  he  had,  by  a 
succession  of  good  adventures,  attained  to  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  he  figured  for  a  long  time  with  distinction  at  the 
court  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  who  had  loaded  him  with 
riches. 

He  was  probably  in  Provence  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
in  1208,  the  epoch  at  which  the  famous  intrigue  against  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.,  began  to  be  concerted, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  act  of  the  war  against  the 
Albigenses.  A  deputation  went  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  count  and  the  heretics  to  the  pope,  and  obtained 
permission  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them.  This  deputation 
consisted  of  W  illiam  de  Baux,  prince  of  Oranse  (who  was  at 
the  head  of  it),  of  Folquet  de  Marseille  who  haa  exchanged  the 
lyre  of  the  Troubadour  for  the  mitre  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the 
abb^  of  Citeaux,  every  one  of  them  a  personal  enemy  to  Ray- 
mond VL  Perdigon  was  attached  to  tne  embassy  and  distin- 
^ished  himself  by  the  virulence  of  his  zeal  against  his  liege- 
lord  and  against  the  heretics.  After  his  return  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  he  composed  a  poem,  in  which  he  preached  the 
crusade  which  had  just  been  resolved  upon,  and  assuming  him- 
self the  cross,  he  assisted  first  at  the  capture  and  the  massacre  of 
Beziers  and  afterward  at  the  battle  ofMuret. 

King  Pierre  of  Aragon,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle,  had 
been  one  of  the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  Perdigon.  From 
this  moment,  the  Troubadour,  who  had  already  become  odious 
by  reason  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  cru- 
sade, became  the  object  of  general  execration  and  his  life  was 
henceforward  but  a  succession  of  bitter  ex]^eriences.  He  lost,  in 
a  short  time,  one  after  the  other  all  of  his  new  protectors  to 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  old  ones,  William  de  Baux,  the  count 
of  Montfort  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  crusade.  The  dauphin 
of  Auvergne  deprived  him  of  the  lands  which  he  had  given  nim. 
He  no  longer  dared  to  make  his  appearance  at  any  court  or  in 
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an  J  fashionable  society ;  he  ceased  to  mi^e  verses,  which  no 
one  would  have  been  willing  to  sinff,  had  they  been  known 
to  be  by  him.  Proscribed,  dishonorea,  dyinjr  from  starvation, 
he  had  no  other  meims  left  to  escape  me  liorror  which  his 
presence  inspired,  than  to  retire  to  some  monastery  in  some 
seclnded  spot,  and  this  even  was  not  easily  accomplished.  He 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  compassion  of  a  Proven^ 
seignior,  of  Lambert  de  Monteil  the  son-in-law  of  William  de 
Baux,  who^  procured  him  admission  into  Silvabela,  an  abbey 
of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  There  he  died,  we  know  not  at  whi^ 
iH'ecise  time,  without  having  obtained  the  forgiveness  or  re- 
covered the  good  will  of  any  one.  This  melancholy  end  of  the 
only  l^oubadour,  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  crusade  against  the  South,  will  enable  us  better  than  any- 
thing else  to  understand,  to  what  extent  all  the  rest  were 
opposed  to  this  expedition,  which  for  having  been  atrocious  and 
sa^uinary  was  none  the  less  chimerical  and  disgraceful. 

The  pieces  which  the  Troubadours  composed  expressly  on  this 
subject,  and  the  incidental  allusions  which  they  make  to  it  in 
their  other  pieces  are  very  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
directed  against  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  disasters  of  the  South 
were  generally  imputed.  The  French  are  likewise  handled 
with  a  good  deal  of  animosity ;  and  this  was  neither  to  be 
wondered  at  nor  was  it  an  injustice,  since  they  weate  the  men 
who  composed  the  nucleus  and  who  furnished  the  ^neral  of 
the  crusade.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  poetical  merit 
of  these  pieces  does  not  correspond  with  the  energy  of  sentiment 
which  dictated  them.  It  seems  even,  that  this  energy,  interested 
and  impassioned  as  it  was,  was  a  particular  obstacle  in  tiie  way 
of  art,  and  one  which  was  destined  to  modify  its  object  and 
effect.  Against  events  and  against  men,  which  inspired  the 
highest  degree  of  hatred  and  indignation,  every  complaint, 
every  censure,  every  clamor  was  go^,  of  itself  alone  ana  inde- 
pendently of  the  talent  of  its  author.  Thus  violence  too  easily 
usurped  the  place  of  beauty. 

Amon^  the  multitude  of  pieces,  composed  with  reference  to 
these  mehmcholy  events,  there  are  but  few,  if  we  except  those 
by  Pierre  Cardinal,  which  are  yet  pervaded  by  a  certain  free- 
dom of  imagination,  by  a  certain  elegance  of  execution  ;  and 
it  is  from  these,  that  I  shall  borrow  a  few  passages,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  species  of  poetic  action  and 
reaction,  which  took  place  in  the  countries  of  the  Provencal 
tongue  against  the  furious  excesses  of  the  crusade.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  sirvente  relative  to  this  subject  contains  some 
very  remarkable  tndts  in  illustration  of  it. 
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"  Who  wants  to  hear  a  sirv^ite  woven  oi,  grief,  embroidered 
with  anger?  He  has  only  to  ask  me  for  it ;  I  have  abeady 
spun  it,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  warp  uid  weave  it  well.  I 
can  distinguish  the  good  from  evil ;  I  love  the  good  and  the 
valiant,  and  I  abhor  the  treacherous  and  the  perverse."* 

"  I  keep  myself  aloof  from  those  perfidious  clerks,  who  have 
amassed  for  their  own  benefit  the  haughtiness,  the  frauds  and 
the  cupidity  of  all  the  world.  They  have  created  a  monopoly 
of  treason,  and  by  dint  of  their  indulgences  they  have  extorted 
from  us  what  little  had  been  left  us.  And  what  they  once 
have  got  possession  of,  they  guard  with  jealousy.  Kor  God  nor 
man  can  see  anything  more  of  it." 

^^  Dream  not  of  being  able  to  correct  them :  the  higher 
is  the  rank  they  hold,  the  less  their  faith  and  the  greater 
their  fraud,  the  fainter  their  love,  the  more  flagrant  their 
cruelty." 

**  W  dl  might  we  bury  all  the  chevaliers,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  more  talk  of  them.  Henceforth  they  will  be  so  much 
detested,  that  their  life  will  be  worse  than  death  to  them.  They 
suffer  themselves  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  priests,  to  be  plun- 
<iered  by  the  kings,  and  at  the  rate  they  now  proceed  with 
them,  thev  cannot  have  much  longer  to  endure." 

"  By  pillaging  the  churches,  and  by  invading  all  the  rest,  by 
lying  and  deceiving,  the  godless  clerks  have  become  the  masters 
oif  the  world  and  trodden  under  foot  those  who  should  govern 
them.  Charles  Martel  understood  the  way  to  curb  them  ;  but 
they  now  see  that  the  kings  of  our  day  are  stupid  kings.  They 
let  them  do  whatever  they  desire,  they  suffer  them  to  honor 
whatsoever  should  be  branded  with  disgrace." 

The  following  piece  gives  us  a  somewhat  more  general  and 
more  complete  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  South  at  an  ejpoch 
when  the  results  of  the  crusade  were  as  yet  undetermined, 
thanks  to  the  activity  and  tiie  energy  with  which  Kaymond 
Vn.  had  striven  to  restore  what  had  been  lost  by  the  weaknesses 
and  the  impolitic  conduct  of  his  father : 

"  Iniquity  and  perfidy  have  declared  war  against  truth  and 
integrity,  and  have  already  been  victorious.  Avarice  and 
treason  conspire  against  munificence  and  loyalty.    Cruelty 

*  Lezique  Roman,  voL  L  p.  446.    This  piece  is  by  Pierre  Cardinal. 

Qni  volra  sirrentes  ansir,  Deli  desliali  clergnea  me  mfr 

Tesont  d*enneitz,  d'antas  mesclat,  Que  an  tot  I'erguelh  amaasat 

A  mi'l  deman,  qa*ien  I'ai  fllat,  £  I'engan  e  la  cobeitat, 

£  sai  lo  teisaer  et  ordir ;  Que  horn  mais  elha  no  sap  trabir ; 

£  sal  be  los  Bavaia  chaozir,  £  fan  soven  perdos  venir, 

£  conoisser  lor  maWeatat ;  Per  aver  so  qne  ns  es  restat, 

£  plazo  mi'l  pro  e'lh  presat  £t  agno  lor  es  ben  gardat, 

£*iB  Cats  e'lfl  messongiers  asir.  Qne  nom  ni  Diens  non  pot  janzifi  etc..  etc. 
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triumphs  over  love  and  basenett  over  honor.  Orime  is  in  pursuit 
of  sanctity,  and  artifice  of  innocence."* 

^^  Is  there  a  man  who  denies  God,  and  whose  onlj  care  is  his 
own  belly?  He  is  the  one  that  prospers.  Whoever  loves 
justice  and  feels  indignant  at  the  workings  of  iniquity,  will 
often  be  maltreated.  Whoever  has  underti^en  to  lead  a  holy 
life,  will  be  sorely  persecuted.  But  every  deceiver  will  suc- 
ceed in  his  designs.'' 

^^  It's  but  a  little  while,  since  manv  a  new  usage  has  come  to 
us  from  France: — ^to  honor  none  but  those,  who  have  bxl 
abundance  of  good  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  to  despise  all 
those,  who  may  be  poor,  though  courteous — ^to  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful and  to  give  nothing — to  make  a  ma^trate  of  a  dealer  in 
trumpery — ^to  elevate  traitors  and  to  humiliate  the  good." 

^^The  priests  claim  our  obedience;  they  exact  mith,  but  on 
condition  that  no  good  work  shall  be  comprised  in  it.  Be  not 
solicitous  to  wat<m  the  moments,  when  they  sin ;  they  do  it 
every  day  and  every  ni^ht  Beyond  this,  they  do  not  hate  any 
one ;  they  commit  no  simony ;  they  love  to  give  and  they  take 
nothing  butVhat  is  just." 

"  Count  Baymond,  duke  of  Narbonne,  marquis  of  Provence, 
your  ^allanti^^  has  now  reached  such  an  eminence,  that  it 
embellishes  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  you,  a  false  and 
felonious  race  would  insolently  rule  from  the  sea  of  Bayonne 
to  Valencia.  It  is  you  that  commands  and  governs  with  no 
more  fear  of  this  inebriate  set  of  Frenchmen  Sian  a  hawk  has 
of  a  partridge." 

I  will  cite  one  more  passage  from  another  sirvente,  in  which 
the  ambition  of  the  clergy  is  the  8i>ecial  obiect  of  attack. 

^^I  see  the  priests  working  with  mi^ht  and  main  to  get 
possession  of  the  world ;  and  tney  will  Min  possession  of  it,  no 
matter  who  may  fare  the  worse  for  it.  They^  have  it  (in  some 
way  or  another),  be  it  by  dint  of  taking  or  by  dint  of  giving,  by 
their  indulgences  or  their  hypocrisies,  Dy  force  of  absolutions  or 
by  force  of  eating  and  of  drinking,  by  preaching  or  by  issuing 

•  Baynonmrd,  vol  It.  p.  338.    Piece  No.XXXVL  (entire). 


(1)  Fftlsedats  e  deamesnra 

An  bataliia  empreia 
Ab  vertat  et  ab  drejtiira, 

E  yens  la  falseia : 
EdesUaiUtBBiJara 

Contra  lialeza ; 
Et  avaretatz  s'atnra 

Encontra  largnesa : 
Feonia  yens  amor 
E  maiyettats  honor, 
Bpeccatz  caasa  sanctor 

£  barats  limpleia. 
♦  •  •  • 


(3)  Aras  es  yengnt  de  Fraasa 

Qae  horn  non  somona 
Mas  selhs  qae  an  aondanaa 

De  yin  e  d'anona, 
E  qa'om  non  aia  coindansa 

Ab  panbra  persona, 
E  aia  mais  de  bobansa 

Aqnelh  qne  mejns  dona, 
E  qn^om  fassa  maior 
D'un  gran  trafegoador, 
E  qn'om  leye  la  trachor, 

E'ljnstdezapona  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  eto. 
— £d. 
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prayers,  through  the  agency  of  God  or  through  the  agency  <rf 
the  devil."* 

In  the  same  poem,  from  which  I  have  derived  this  fragment, 
I  find  the  following  striking  verse,  likewise  directed  against  the 
priests: 

*'  That  which  thej  dare  to  do,  I  should  not  dare  to  utter.^f 

The  exposition  of  the  full  import  of  this  sally  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  to  the  whole  of  its  extent  would  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  adduce  certain  pieces  of  Pierre  Cardinal,  m  which  he 
vents  his  contempt  and  hatred  toward  the  clergy  with  still 
greater  freedom  than  is  done  in  the  preceding  verses.  Hie 
reader  would  then  be  as  much  embarrassed  as  I  am  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  he  might  have  said  in  addition.  But  if  he 
really  knew  things  about  the  priests  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  utter,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he,  as  well  as  many 
another  poet,  wrote  about  them,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
passage  of  the  kind  which  I  do  not  venture  to  translate. 

I  conclude  here  the  survey  which  I  intended  to  make  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Provenjals,  and  my 
course  of  this  year.  Space  was  wanting  to  me  to  render  this 
course  as  complete,  as  1  could  have  wished  it.  I  was  obliged 
to  ^lide  somewhat  rapidly  over  several  points  of  my  subject 
which  would  have  recjuired  more  extended  developments: 
there  are  others,  at  which  I  had  not  even  time  to  arrive  ana 
concerning  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few 
explanations. 

1  have  not  spoken  of  the  technical  part  of  Provenjal  poetry, 
of  what  might  properly  be  termed  the  poetics  of  the  ^ouba- 
dours.  But  this  is  not  a  matter.of  anjr  very  grave  importance 
except  in  regard  "to  one  point,  on  which  depend  several  ques- 
tions of  more  or  less  general  interest.  This  point  has  reference 
to  the  syllabic  rhyme  and  accent,  considered  as  the  principles 
of  metre  in  modem  poetry.  The  Provengal  verse  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  type,  alter  which  the  diflTerent  nations  of 
Europe  constructed  their  own,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ac- 
count that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ori^  of  this  Provencal  verse,  and  concerning 
its  relation  to  those  wmch  might  have  served  as  its  model.  The 

*  Baynonard,  toL  It.  p.  337.    Piece  No.  XXXV.    Strophe  i. 

Ah  total  mas  vey  clergaes  ai»i^ar 

Qae  tota  lo  mons  er  Inrs,  cair  aae  mal  lia  ; 

^ar  els  raoran  ah  tolre  o  at>  oar, 

O  ah  perdon,  o  ah  ypocrizia, 

0  ah  asont,  o  ah  hear',  o  ah  mai^ar, 

0  ah  prezicz,  o  ah  peiras  lansar, 

0  els  ah  dieu,  o  eU  ah  diahUa.— ^cT. 
t  Non  ans  dire  so  qn'elhs  anaoii  tu*^E4. ' 
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quefitioQ  is  a  new  one  still,  in  spite  of  the  many  researches  and 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  it. 

The  organization  of  the  Troubadours  and  Jon^enrs  into  a 
poetic  corporation  constitutes  another  question,  sdu  more  novel 
than  the  preceding  and  of  greater  importance.  There  is  always 
to  be  observed  an  intimate  and  curious  connection  between 
any  system  of  poetry  and  the  material  means  by  which  this 
poetry  attains  its  end,  and  by  which  it  operates  upon  the  society 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  Isow  the  connection  in  question  is  a 
verv  remarkable  one  in  the  Provencal  system,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  different  poetical  orders  or  professions  which  this 
system  implies,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  kind. 
Nowhere  ao  we  find  anvthing  to  compare  with  it,  except  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  ana  among  the  Arabs.  This  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  had  intended  to  invite  attention,  while  concentrating 
the  whole  of  mine  on  its  exposition. 

I  had,  finally,  also  thought  of  a  comparison  or  summary 
parallel  between  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  and  that 
the  Trouv^res  of  the  north  of  France.  In  drawing  the  parallel 
I  wished  to  prove,  that  the  latter,  both  in  respect  to  its  form 
and  to  its  matter,  was  nothing  more  than  a  direct  imitation,  a 
sort  of  counterfeit  copy  of  the  former.  I  proposed  to  show, 
that  the  lan^age  of  tlie  Trouvdres  also  was  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  that  of  the  Troubadours,  without  which  it  never 
would  have  become  what  it  was. 

These  points  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  interesting,  to 
prevent  me  from  abandoning  too  readily  the  hope  of  resuming 
them  for  a  few  moments  hereafter.  Their  discussion  will  be  as 
much  in  place  after  I  shall  have  said  what  I  propose  to  say  con- 
cerning tne  epopee  of  the  Troubadours,  as  it*  would  have  been 
here  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  on  their  lyrical  poetry. 

Ilowever  that  may  be,  the  history  of  the  Provenjal  epopee 
in  its  connection  with  that  of  the  lliddle  Age  in  general  will 
be  the  theme,  with  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the 
subject  of  this  course  of  lectures.  I  have  not  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  importance  I  attach  to  this  branch  of  my 
subject.  I  have  alluded  to  it  more  than  once,  and  always  with 
so  much  earnestness,  as  to  excite  the  attention  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader :  and  in  doing  so  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  an 
additional  obligation  to  treat  it  with  all  the  diligence  and  care 
which  it  deserves. 


THB  END. 
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